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Eighty-third Session—1916-17. 


ADDRESS BY THE PRESIDENT, MR. ERNEST NEWTON, AR.A., 
at the Opening General Meeting, Monday, 6th November, 1916. 


Lapis Anp Ganiuaten,—In tho ordinary course of events I should at this moment be listening 
to my successor in office with that peculiar relish which an actor feels when he steps from the stage 
and, seated amongst the audience, watches the new player sustaining the réle which had hitherto been 
his. Cizeumstances have, however, willed it that my tenure of office should be prolonged, and that, 
for the third time, I should be addressing you as President. 

So far as the ordinary work of the Royal Institute is concerned the history of the past year has 
been almost without events. The Council and the Committees have met as usual, and have dealt 
with the necessary business. 

One matter that has engaged our attention has been the resumption by the Commonwealth 
Government of the Competition for the Canberra Parliament House. You will remember that this 
competition, which was to be International, was postponed at the outbreak of the War. It is difficult 
to understand why it should be resumed now, when all the young architects of the Empire and of the 
Allied Countries are engaged in other and sterner duties. We have felt compelled to protest very 
strongly against the resumption, and have also communicated our views to the two leading French 
Societies. I need not here go into the matter in detail, as you will find the comespondence in the 
JouRNAL. o 

‘The War Committees have been active, and the Civic Survey has continued its most useful work, 
It is gratifying to know that the small exhibition held by the latter at the Congress of the Sanitary 
Institute some little time ago created great interest, and it is hoped that a more complete Exhibition 
may be held in our own rooms early next year. 

Our anxieties as to the future have, of course, not been lessened by the action which the Govern- 
ment. was compelled to take last July in issuing an Order in Council controlling private building for 
a time, in order not only to keep steel for the purposes of the war, but to secure building labour for 
‘urgent work in connection with munition buildings and other vitally necessary national undertakings. 
It was necessary, too, to relieve the railways as far as possible from the carriage of building materials. 
The Ministry of Munitions, which has the carrying out of this difficult and delicate task, realises the 
effect of this control on all those connected with the great industry of building ; and, without being 
indisoreet, I may say that its attitude is most sympathetic. Bvery effort is made to adjust the con- 
fiicting claims of individuals and the State, but, of course, the State has, and must have, the first 
claim. By the adoption of a system of inspection it has been possible to ensure that no building in 
‘course of erection is stopped arbitrarily and without due regard being given to its protection and 
security, In many cases it has boon found possible to continue the work until enough has been done 
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to enable the building to be made use of. In other cases, where the structure was nearing-completion, 
it has been found possible to roof it and to finish the interior as, for the moment at any rate, it is only 
certain classes of labour that are required for State purposes. 

I should like to enlarge on this subject, but, for reasons which I think you will readily understand 
and apprecia to, I feel that it is better to avoid going very closely into details. I can, however, assure 
you that every case is gone into carefully and examined from every point of view, and that it is of 
‘Yalue to have these eases considered from the technical standpoint. The staff is composed of archi- 
teots accustomed to deal with buildings of every kind, and every effort is made to administer the 
Order with serupulous fairness. It is perhaps hardly necessary for me to tell you that this work is 
not done in the traditional office hours of 10 to 4 with a two-hour lunch interval. It would be com- 
forting to be able to give some idea of the duration of this control, but, although Tam sure it will be 
relaxed at the first possible moment, no one can forecast future developments. 

‘You will have noticed, no doubt, that the Ministry, through the Press, has made the thoughtful 
and timely suggestion that the public would do well to take advantage of the lall in building operations 
‘to get plans prepared now for fature schemes. If this advice is followed generally it will help archi- 
tects to tide over this difficult period, and we must hope that the diminuendo will be followed by a 
crescendo and a long forte fortissimo passage. 

It cannot, however, be denied that the outlook for architects at the present moment is not 
very brilliant, but at a time like this everyone can do something, and if there is little or no archi- 
tectiral work to be done we can do a thousand-and-one other things. Our training tends to 
make us versatile, Wo already have some architects making shells and aeroplanes, others making 
explosives, and some even navigating barges for the carriage of munitions. ‘There is man’s work 
to do in many directions—in offices, on the land, everywhere. The work of hundreds of supposed 
“ indispensable” young men can be done, and done well, by architects of intelligence and ability. 
Our practice obliges us to have an insight into everybody's business. We have made a large contri- 
bution of our young men to the Army, and we old ones are not going to sit still and bewail our fate 
just because for the moment there is no market for our special “line.” If our young men can serve 
in the ranks, wo can serve in the ranks too—not in the trenches, but in offices, factories, anywhere where 
our work is wanted, and where we can release a young man to take his place in the fighting line. 

Almost since the war began, certainly from the first winter, our newspapers have been full of 
paragraphs, cunningly disseminated by Germany and innocently printed by tho British Press, stating 
that Germany was so short of men that she was driven to take the halt, the blind, and the maimed 
into the Army. ‘Then accounts of food riots, mutinies, loss of moral, follow each other at discreet 
intervals. All these crafty tricks are intended to cause a slackening of effort here, and they have not 
been entirely without result. I think no one who follows events intelligently ean have any doubt 
about the future if only we realise that now is the time not for slackening for an instant, but for a 
supreme effort. We have to put every ounce into the scale. Everyone must do something or suffer 
something. There are a thousand ways of losing, but only one way of winning, and the one way is 
to concentrate all our energies on the war, to will victory and to work for it, to realise that the power 
of Germany is only beginning to be broken, and that the victorious end will come about not only by 
the valour of our Navy and Army, but by the work of every man and woman in the country. 

Although I have said our one duty is to concentrate all our efforts on the prosecation of the war 
to a victorious end, that does not mean that we should not think of wise plans for the future. This 
can be our recreation. I have a shrewd notion, however, that whatever schemes we may work out, 
our fature will be determined for us by the men who have done the fighting. We read perhaps a little 
too much of plans for “ trade after the war.” ‘Too much thought and energy are being put into these 
schemes for a future over which we have no control. It is to be hoped, however, that in these vast 
commercial projects the claims of the workers, now the fighters, are not overlooked. It will be a 
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disgrace to us as a nation if after the war we are content to let them live in the drab and dreary districts 
which many people seem to look upon as the inevitable type of distriet for a working population. In 
London alone we have square miles to destroy and replan. Our people must not only have the same 
pleasant surroundings which we consider indispensable for ourselves, but they must earn enough and 
have leisure enough to enable them to enjoy life. ‘The amount spent on the war in one week would 
be enough to sweep away many of these dreary neighbourhoods and replace them by cheerful streets 
and squares of pleasant and comely houses. 

‘When once the citizens of London begin to realise the disgrace of squalor and ugliness the 
architect will come into his own again. It is not only the outlying districts that cry aloud for 
change. We have a glaring example in the very centre of London, and, thanks mainly to the untiring 
energy of Sir Aston Webb and the London Society, we soem within measurable distance of carrying out 
‘ great scheme for sweeping away Charing Cross railway bridge and replacing it with a fine road bridge 
worthy of our great city. It is a niost hopeful sign that Parliament, which still refleets public opinion, 
is on the side of the improvers. Possibly the number of those who eare much for a beantiful city is 
small, but if the rest of the community at any rate can be brought to see that there is a commercial 
value in architecture, and that it pays to have a fine city with great streets and squares and fine 
bridges, the money difficulty, which is the rock on which so many schemes have suffered shipwreck, 
will be negotiated safely. The series of articles in the Obsercer, by Mr. John Burns, Sir Aston Webb, 
and Mr. Reginald Blomfield, will help immensely to attract public attention to the subject and to 
give an air of reality and nearness of realisation to a project which has been discussed for several 
‘years. It is hardly necessary to say that the Institute gives its complete and unreserved support to 
fa scheme for effecting so great an improvement. 

Other great projects will have to be taken in hand after the war, and we can console 
ourselves during the lean time of the present by dreaming dreams of the great things we are to 
do in the future. If the war is to lead to a change in the surroundings of the workers, it is clear, 
too, that there will be changes in the methods of work. ‘The Trade Unions, for the purposes of the war, 
have given up their “ customs " on the distinet pledge that after the war they shall be at liberty to 
resame them. I know very little at first hand about these customs, but I have been told that so far 
as the building trade is concerned they are based on the assumption that limiting the amount of 
man’s output is the only way to make the work go round so that each man may have a share, the 
idea being that there is a certain average amount of work per annum and an ascertained number of 
men to doit. Ibelieve this to be quite unsound. Limiting the amount of work a man can reasonal 
do not only keeps skilled men at the level of less skilled, but makes building cost more, 50 that less is 
done, Many, many years ago I suggested a system of two classes of workers. ‘The more skilled ob 
first class were to work quite unfettered and to receive higher wages ; the second class, also unfettered, 
would receive less. ‘The incentive for the second-class man to improve himself s0 as to be promoted 
to the first class would be great. ‘The result would be more output, better-paid work, and a levelling 
up instead of down. This was a very juvenile effort on my part, and I am not even sure that it was 
original, but I still believe it has the germs of soundness, and that the Trades Unions, with their fine 
organisation, could do something on these lines. 

Other changes and other reorganisations must also be taken in hand if we ever again have to cope 
with a situation which requires the whole organised strength and skill of the community. We have 
at the present moment completely organised societies, institutes, and associations of architects, 
engineers, and of scientific men of all kinds, but they are all isolated links with nothing to bind them 
into a chain. If, instead of this isolation, all these societies were linked together as part of a State 
organisation ready for use in a case of emergency, the Government would have ready to hand the 
whole machinery of these organisations and could put their hands on the men they wanted and get 
all the information they required in a few hours. Suppose that this organisation had been in existence 
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when war broke out. Representatives of all these bodies would have been summoned. ‘The Institute 
would have been entrusted with work proper to architects. Engineers would have been allocated 
their work, chemists theirs, and all without waste, overlapping, or confusion, because the machinery 
‘was already in working order. 

‘The amount of help that the civil organisations could give to the Government is incaloulable ; 
cannot, of course, speak for other bodies, nor do I know to what extent their organisation was made 
‘use of, but so far as the Institute is concerned, I can say that we were ready directly the war broke 
out, and that not only then, but more than onee later the whole of our machinery was placed at the 
disposal of the Government, and I have no hesitation in saying that had we been made use of many 
delays and mistakes would have been avoided and much expense saved. have lately had the duty of 
examining vast numbers of plans which have ranged from cottages to factories covering acres ; 
every type of construction is represented, proving, if proof were required, that we have men competent 
to design and carry out on proper business and economical lines every known type of building. 

Although we properly regret that so little use has been made of us as an organised body, and aro 
inclined to blame the authorities for their shortsightedness, we must remember thai because of the 
lack of touch which I have before referred to, we were strangers to the Government—and, after all, 
Governments are like individuals, and have a dread of the unknown. It is always so much easiar to 
go along the well-known tracks. We all have our favourite builders, to whom we like to entrust our 
work, and view a strange contractor with disquiet until ho, in his turn, has proved his worth. Tt was 
‘then natural perhaps, though regrettable, that when the emergency arose the unknown path was 
avoided. It must bo part of our work in the future to forge the connecting link so that if ever again 
a like emergency should arise we should find ourselves called upon and ready to place our skill and 
experience at the service of the State. 

As is perhaps natural, I fear T have so far considered the war mainly as it affects us as architects, 
but although as islanders, whose country so far has been free from the invader, it is a little difficult 
to imagine what it must mean to those countries where the actual fighting is going on, we must not 
think only of our own sorrows and tragedies. Think how Belgium has suffered, and of the woes of 
our great ally, France, dear to us architects; and of Russia, the mysterious, which is being freed and 
regenerated by the blood of her sons; and of Italy, whose very name warms our hearts; of Serbia 
and Roumania—all have suffered, and are suffering even more than we are, and are giving up all 
present happiness now, so that future generations shall be free and at peace. 

T cannot conclude without expressing my most heartfelt: sympathy with those who have been 
bereaved. Their sorrow will be mingled with pride at the thought that their dear ones have given 
‘their lives for their country. All of us whose sons are serving live in constant anxiety, and we can 
‘only hope that the great sacrifices that we are called upon to make may bear fruit, and that the dis- 
cipline and sorrow of the present may make us a strong and earnest race to carry on the work of the 
world in the future, 
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VOTE OF THANKS TO THE PRESIDENT. 





Professor BERESFORD PITE [F.]—Mr. Presi- 
dent, Ladies and Gentlemen : It falls to my lot to have 
the honour of proposing a hearty vote of thanks from 
‘the Tnstitute to the President for his Address. I am 
sure that the note which the President has struck 
again to-day, that note of dignified and hearty patrio- 
tism, has been quite the right note for the occasion 
and the note that this Institute most warmly wel- 
comes and to which it most truly responds. The 
gratitude that we are under to the President for the 
earnest and constant attention which he has given to 
the prime requirements of the nation at the hands of 
our profession is one that we appreciate. And T 
think, Sir, in spite of the great difficulties and trials of 
‘your years of office, the peculiar services which you 
have ‘rendered to tie profession under these most 
txying circumstances are sure to be remembered and 
valued. 

‘may be permitted to remark on one or two points 
in the Address, First, with regand to the Australian 
Competition, which eame so early in your remarks, 
‘Of conse, that position is a very difficult one, and one 
with which we are very closely connected. Tt is evi- 
dently impossible that the architects of the Allied 
nations should be able to give the attention that they 
‘would wish to give, the study and the eare that they 
feel this great’ problem of Australia demands from 
‘them, and we deplore it. But I cannot help feeling 
‘that, on the other hand, we must bear in mind this 
fact : that Australia wants to start these buildings as 
soon as the war is over. When the war is over, the 
refum of labour demanding employment will be very 
considerable indeed ; and one can quite imagine that, 
they will be unwilling to wait the one or two years 
which the preparation of the Competition and working 
Grawings would entail before starting such an im- 
portant work. And it seems to me that the only 
result, under the present circumstances, will be to give 
the jab aveay to those who are not engaged on the side 
of the Allies—to the neutrals, or even to the enemy 
himself if he can be induced to compete. Any such 
conclusion of the matter would be as disastrous as it 
can well be. ‘The only suggestion I ean make, Sir, is 
that we show urge upon the Australian Government, 
under the circumstances, the great importance of 
abandoning the Competition altogether, and making 
up their minds to commission an architect well quali- 
fied to carry out the work, as the proper and most satis- 
factory way, under the circumstances, of arriving at & 
conclusion. 

‘With regard to the whole question of professional 
relief and the preparation of the Givie Survey Plan, 
speaking among ourselves, we do feel a great debt of 
‘gratitude to the Committee which has organised and 
which is taking the opportunity of employing highly 
valuable and suitable skill in the preparation of what, 
Thope, will be a work of monumental and real impor 
tance.’ The opportunity is-a unique one, and our 


thanks are certainly due to those who have organised 
this admirable and successful movement. 

‘With regard to the future, Sir: the future is, of 
course, a difficulty with us. But we are getting reeon- 
ciled to smaller incomes and to narrower means of life 
with a number of domestic novelties; and I do not 
imagine that daring our lifetime we shall see much 
opportunity of altering the scale to which we are being 
reduced. I would only, speaking with considerable 
feeling asa suffering member of the profession, appeal 
for the possibility of lowering the rate of subscri 
tion of the Fellowship to the rate which Associates 
now pay, because it seems to me there is not the 
slightest difference between thestatusand the privileges 
of those two orders. But that, of course, I have to 
leave to the Council. Under the present conditions of 
‘compelled economy one sees how important it is that 
the Institute should have a poliey of professional con- 
centration. I should hope that the tendenoy which 
hhas been exhibited during the past few years to multi- 
ply professional societies may be taken seriously to 
heart by the Institute, and that there may he a policy 
of concentration prepared during this period of pause 
‘in architectural activity, so that all the members of the 
profession may feel, without the straggle of supporting 
not ouly the central Institute but also many allied 
societies, that we are able to economise our sub- 
scriptions, to concentrate our forces, and to streng- 
then the Institute in its representation of the profes- 
sion, I need not refer in any detail to the hodies 
which have suffered from the war very much more 
‘than ourselves. But I oan anticipate that if a helping 
hand is held out, for instance, to the Architectural 
Association in its peculiar and most interesting cir- 
cumstances, and if attention is given by this Institute 
to the great public matter of town planning—which 
has called into existenes an Institute of its own, but 
whieh I would much sooner have seen a branch of this 
Institute ; if the Institute could stretch out its hand 
to the larger subjects upon which you have commented 
so clearly in your Address—the need of improved 
dwellings and increased amenities, the need of sweeten- 
ing and cleaning homes for our workers, and healing 
the sore places in our towns—I say ifthe Instituto can 
concentrate on a policy of public action, uniting itself 
to the bodies which are engaged in these works, then 
there is a future for us, in spite of our limited means, of 
great usefulness and’ public importance, and there 
is hope of strength from union, instead of a narrowed 
usefulness, for us in the future, 

‘But with regard to oux own personal activities in a 
time when there is no work to do, I think, Sir, we may 
remind ourselves that @ contury ago, during the great 
‘Ruropean War, was a time when architectural students 
‘and archeologists were peculiarly active, and engaged 
(on most important work. If we cast our minds back 
and reflect on what was going on at that period we 
shall find that the tremendous change which came over 
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the outlook of English architecture took place then. 
The great war killed the old English tradition ; it, 
stopped the architectural clock; and it was in that, 

siod of stagnation and quiet that the great Greek 

svival culminated and came to our shores. Winckle- 
‘man had been at work, and others, preparing the way ; 
it was not a novelty which came from the blue. Great 
students—Cockerell and others—were busy at that 
time in the Agean with the Blgin Marbles, and Greek 
treasures were being collected and gathered and 
Drought to England. From that moment English Art 
during the whole of the last century started to move 
and develop. Whatisin the air for us now we do not, 
know ; but it is clear that the war which is now on 
will have more gigantic effeots upon our outlook, our 
position, and our future than even the great war of a 
century ago had. And I beg architects and students, 
to recall the opportunities in their possession of exer- 
cising an art which ig universal, an art which looks 
back over the whole history of the human race ; an 
‘art which is bounded in its periods by such strugales 
‘as that with which we are concerned, and an art which 
expresses by every aspect of it—in itd civil its religious, 
itemiltary npect—the permanent actvtie ofits own 
age. Lask architeote of the present day to concentrate 
upon that outlook, upon that review, and to seek in 
this period to attain an ideal—aconsidered, intlligent, 
critical ideal—of a sane scope and sphere for their art; 
to try to relate their work to the real necessities and. 
real expression of the age in which theylive,s0 that we 
may not come out of this merely holding our breath, 
merely waking as from a dreath, but that we may come 
‘out of this period and its trial with a newer, purer, 
more powerful intention to fulfl ourselves in our art, 
to make our art nntative of the great race of 
which, thank God, we form part, and of the great era 
in which He has called us to live—I very heartily 
and eamestly beg to move that the best thanks 
of the Institute be given to the President for his 
‘Address. 


Captain R, BURNS DICK, Royal Garrison Artil- . 


lory (President of the Northern Architectural Asso- 
ciation) —Mr. President, Ladies, and Gentlemen : To 
be suddenly honoured by an invitation to take part in 
this important meeting by seconding the vote of 
thanks to the President came as a startling reminder 
that had a past and that my present changed exist- 
ence had not out me off from it. But T rather shrank 
from av active incursion into that world that now 
seems so unfamiliar and my first impulse was to 
“regret my inability, &e., &c.” However, I found the 
idea taking hold of tne, and there kept recurring to 
my mind a sentence from a letter I bad recently read 
jin M. Jacques-Hmile Blanche’s Cahiers @'um Artiste, 
‘written to him from the trenches by an artist friend : 
* Quelle joie de redevenirsoi-méme pendant quelques 
instants!” Why not take advantage of the chance to 
fee] some of the joy of meeting old friends and breath- 
jing the old and congenial atmosphere ‘pendant 
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‘quelques instants” ? I recalled with a peculiar plea~ 
sure the first two or three Council meetings I attended 
in 1914, presided over by the President of to-day, and 
then found myself ringing up the C.R.A. for forty- 
eight hours’ leave. 

‘But now thet I am here 1 confess to a feeling of 
strangeness, for during two years my thoughts have 
been entirely diverted to the new life, and I fear T 
come ill equipped to say anything of interest worthy 
of the oceasion. The paramount feeling has been to 
et this ghastly business over. What does architec- 
ture, what does anything matter so long as the 
nation’s very existence is at stake? But after all, I 
remind myself, this is not the end of all things : the 
RLB.A. still exists, and a very active President is 
going to give a Presidential Address, even if the great 
Batons are toppling over and burying the peoples in 

‘With these thoughts in my mind I strolled out the 
other evening under the shadow of a great gun, its 
Titan mass, petched on its revolving platform high 
above me, silhouetted against a starlit sky and point- 
ing over the impenetrable deep ; whilst from numerous 
points inland shot overhead thin, bright, expanding 
‘and unending beams of white ight, crossing and inter- 
mingling as they searched in every direction the new 
highways in the heavens that man has conquered by 
his restless daring. 

‘The occasional challenge of a sentry only intensified 
the stilIness and vastness that penetrated the soul with 
its awe-inspiring sublimity. But over and beyond the 
silence and darkness hanging over vast oceans and con- 
tinents I knew was spread the evil spirit of strife and 
Woe and destruction. Could anything have carried 
one farther from the now insignificant things of the 
past—the curious, trifing little things, litle people, 
Tittle thoughts, all once so big, now so shrunken # 

‘With an effort I returned to my thoughts of to-day’s 
meeting : The President is going to give an address. 
But what, I wonder, will he say ? What line will he 
take 1 How will he—a creator of beautiful works, with 
the soul of the artist, if practical in the sense that 
knows how to infuse into fitness the elements of grace 
—how will he regard this business so overwhelmingly 
in possession of earth and sky and sea, these forces of 
maduess and destruction let loose by man on man ? 
‘Will he be able to carry us throngh the storm and pre- 
serve us for that time when wise and sane guidance 
will be required for the great renaissance ? 

“He has given the answer to these questions in a way 
Inever really doubted. I have learned of the stren- 
uous life he leads in connection with real war work, 
yot has he found time to give us of his wisdom in the 
all too short address we have just heard. The attitude 
of mind it reveals is to me, if I may say so with all 
humility, entirely satisfying. Two sentences appear 
to epitomise the position, and might well be kept in 
ind by. those of us who are “ carrying on ” until that 
army of youth and vigour, on whom rests the moulding 
of the new epoch, returns to take up its greater and 
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hhappier work. These are the words I mean : “I have 
ashrewd notion that, whatever scheme we may work 
out, our future will be determined for us by the men 
who have done the fighting. ‘Too much thought and 
energy are being put into these schemes for a future 
over which we have no control.” Yes, the future is out 
‘of our hands. Carry on we mustto a certainextent, but 
‘the work for which the Institute, mainly exists must 
cease for the time being. A passive submission must be 
‘ours so far as the shaping of the future is concerned, 
with the mind and imagination cleared of all preco 

ceived ideas, teady to be influenced by the new forces 
now working to some great purpose not yet clearly 
now working great purp yet clearly 

Recently, during gan practice, I observed the effects 
of the “ blast” from a gun on a small structure near 
by, whose door and windows had been securely 
closed. By the shock of concussion the door was torn 
from its fastenings, split in two and cast into the 
interior; windows’ were broken and the structure 
seriously shaken. Now if door and windows had been 
left opeh, little injuxy would have resulted. ‘There, it 
seemed to me, was an excellent illustration of what 
would happen to universities, institutes, and every 
‘centre of social, educational, and industrial activity, 
that closed their doors to the effects of the thunder of 
‘present events. Hither let the hurricane blast sweep 
‘through, carrying with it the dust and decay of the 
‘past and clearing the way for the new activity, or be 
‘content to see the fabric itself swept out of existence. 

‘Those millions who are facing untold horrors, losing 
s0 many of their best by the mighty sweep of the 
soythe in the hands of the Dread Reaper, but who at 
times are catching glimpses of the unknown, and who 
are feeling the strange exaltation of a new-born ffee- 
dom, are coming back with a new and widened out- 
look; with a determination to get out of life that 
‘something that they only now are beginning to realise 

- is possible to them and is theirs by a right they have 
earned. Itis they who will shape the future. Don’t 
give them the trouble of brushing us aside : let us be 
ready to aid in the quest for these higher ideals when 
the time arrives. 

We architects, in our own sphere, must remember 
‘that the great works we are concerned in are not of 
‘our creation, Pericles was more responsible for the 
great monuments in Athens than was Ietinus and his 
fellow craftsmen, But the real creators were neither 
Poricles nor his artists and engineers. These great 
‘Works were the creation of the nation’s manhood, and 
‘the beauty which still survives is the permeating soul 
‘of the men who faced unflinchingly the invading hosts 
‘of a greedy and power-drunken enemy. 

‘No, ours is the business to take the material that is 
Deing created and give to it an expression of grace and 
fitness worthy of the industry and intelligence that 
have produced it, and which demand from us the 
ability to make it suitably articulate, 

‘often think that in this we lag behind the march of 
‘the nation’s energies. True, the people themselves 








have failed hitherto to be persuaded of the value of 
this aspect of their productiveness, to us a strange 
shortsightedness, But, allowing for this, we do nob 
always take advantage of the opportunities offered. 
Science and Industry do not hesitate to scrap those 
things that new methods and inventions have super- 
seded, whereas we so often hark back to old forms, 
trying to twist and bend them to uses to which 
forms, trying to twist and bend them to uses to which 
they are quite foreign ; we keep trying to force into 
old moulds new needs, distorting and hampering the 
free play of their natural tendencies. 'Phis has perhaps 
been inevitable, but somehow I fancy a period is being 
put by present eventa to many shibboleths that have 
tied us to those things that should long ago have been 
securely walled up in the museums from which they 
have been dragged by pedantic and unimaginative 
leaders in every sphere. 

In this connection a little thought—perhaps a big 
heresy—insinnates itself, which I will only whisper: Is 
there any chance that we and our wonderful Allies 
outre Manche with our coming renewal of youth will 
feel the inappropriateness of still wrapping round a 
xno longer enfeebled body that old garment the “ Re- 
naissence,” patched with so many faded periods from 
the creaking loom of the centuries? But this hy the 
way. 

It's the nation itself that is at last working out its 
‘own salvation on the battlefield; itis the people them- 
selveswhowill have saved their country; and it is these 
same people who, having realised their power, will see 
‘that where no cost was considered too great to ensure 
the defest of the enemy ontside the gate, no narrow 
question of money will be allowed to defeat their 
legitimate desire for relief from the sordid conditions 
that disgrace every large industrial centre within. 
‘Then will be given to us an opportunity for wise 
counsel in conjunetion with the bolder outlook of our 
sons returned. 

A brighter time ill dawn, and the sorrow and sacri 
fice are not in vain. I have a whole-hearted belief 
that those better things for the future so ardently 
hoped for by the President are in the process of con- 
ception and will assuredly see the light of day. 

T most; heartily congratulate the President on the 
vitality thet enables him to accomplish so much valu- 
able work for the State at this time of crisis, and L 
ost conilly second the voto of thanks to hmm for 

is wise words to-day, so ably proposed by Professor 
Beresford Pite, fy 





Mr. H. G. IBBERSON [F_]—The portion of the 
Address which was perhaps received with most enthu- 
siasm was that advocating more gracious home life 
for the industrial classes. Might T suggest. that an 
effort should be made to give some of them @ more in- 
teresting working life also ? Cannot this Institute put 
a little pressure on the Government, and induce it to 
foster by alms and influence the sttempts that are 
‘being made to keep alive the handicrafts, the really 
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entertaining things ? Without Government help, in 
the lean years which aro before us, so many of these 
small industries must go to the wall. They will die. 
‘And does not the present Arts and Crafts Exsibition 
show they are worth keeping alive ? 

‘You probably say the idea is stale and impractic- 
able: [lmow itis stale—old at any rate—but is it as, 
impracticable now as it was in the days of Morris ? We 
are used to being interfered with and even helped by 
Government ; if they foster the making of the dyes, 
why not the hand-loom weaving of the cloth ? Tt is 
only by unity, and unity nowadays means Govern- 
ment, that we can work out this industrial salvation 
for a few of our people ; the majority will be content 
with improved houses, better wages, and shorter hours. 

Referring to an inference in the President's speech 
that the building trade is being gently treated by the 
State—suppressed in all kindness—amay I say that 
only one behind the seenes, as I am, can know how 
largely this new humanity is owing to the precepts and 
presence of Mr. Newton himself ? 


Professor W.R. LETHABY [F]: May I say a word. 
in support of the resolution ? I do feel that we want 
some sort of interim work to cary on here at the 
Institute, [fully agree that this is not the time for the 
fall programme of evening meetings, but I feel that, 
‘we need to be kept together from time to time by some 
interim work, and so I wondered whether it would be 
possible to hold some sort of informal conferences, 
strictly among architects, with the hope and intention 
that we could do something to heal up the internal 
anarchy of style from which we suffer, more particu- 
larly with regard to City works. The country houses 
are open to whims, and I have no very visionary ideas 
that much might be done in regard to them. But 
snuch might be done, I think, if we were to set about 
considering the City as a whole, from the point of view 
of the architectural design. By that I do not mean 
City planning, on which such splendid work is being 
done, bat units of design which go to make up the 
architecture of city streets. If bodies of architects 
could walk down the Strand and down Holborn, and. 
see what all the architectural fuss during the last 
sixty years has produced, they might wake up to the 
feeling that something must be done from the public 
point of view. It.is not a question of the whims, the 
ability, or the genius of the architect : itis a matter 
of the City as a whole, and something ought to be done 
from the point of view of the City. “And I throw that, 
out as a suggestion, whether something might not be 
accomplished by small conferences to get round the 
4iffcult comer of these conflicting styles, and try to 
‘bring about some common platform of view with 
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regard to buildings in the City. Tn the same way, we 
ought:to join in other efforts, like the mitigation of the 
‘tremendous and terrife advertising plague. Nothing 
can be done to live in a city which allows advertise- 
aontg in thi way: itis pare anarchy, busines bck 

iia. It is not thinkable of any ordinary city in 
the world. In neither America, nor Germany, nor 
‘France is it possible, and it must not be possible here. 
It is not @ question of this or that : itis @ question of 
survival : for if we go on in this callous way we shall 
not survive—indeed, I do not know that it will be 
worth surviving. Something must be done, and I 
invite the Institute to help in tackling that. 

One little prectical point I might further suggest, 
which might help in the convergence of such a public 
idea of architectural propriety, or whatever you like 
to call it. Might not the Institute consider the old 
status of the creature called the Surveyor-General, and 
how he came to lapse ? Irefer to the men in a respon- 
sible public eapacity—Inigo Jones, Wren, Nicholas 
Hawksmoor, Sir Robert Taylor, and so on right to the 
beginning of the last century : the most powerful men 
in the country held the office of Surveyor-General. 
In some way that lapsed, and the work was taken up 
4y a clerk of the works, or someone else of office-boy 
standing, and the whole chain of dignity in public 
work which it typified went by the board. One may 
speak of this with freedom just now, as by some acci- 

nt able men seem to fill the position, but this is by 
accident not by system. I do suggest, as a technical 
‘possibility, that the Institute should consider the past 
atatus of that oficial, and the possibility of his revival, 
or something parallel. 

‘The vote was carried by acclamation, 





‘The PRESIDENT, in acknowledging the vote, said : 
J cannot conclude without thanking you very much, 
Professor Pite, for the kind words you have used in 
proposing this vote of thanks, and Captain Bums Dick 
for the kind way in which he has seconded it. Teis a 
great pleasure to see him even for a moment restored 
to civil life, And the suggestions which Professor 
Lethaby has thrown out will, I think, be likely to bear 
froit in the future. It is very difficult to devise any- 
thing to keep the Institute going through war time. 
We are not able to have evening mectings, and there 
is a difficulty in arranging meetings even for the 
afternoons. I think most of us felt that the ordinary 
subjects of papers were a little bit dull and stale dur- 
ing war time. But these conferences, if we did not 
pethaps take them too seriously, if they could be 
more in the nature of afternoon tea conferences, with 
smoking permitted, I think we might profitably 
organise. 

















THE ARTS AND CRAFTS EXHIBITION. 
By A. E. Riowarpsow[F.]- 

{HIS noteworthy exhibition has now been open 

for a month, and will continue for another 

fortnight. What it will achieve is impossible 
to state ; its purpose, however, is momentous, for it, 
marks the tertiary stage of the adventure entered 
upon by William Morris and his band of dreamers. 
After several visits to the galleries of the Royal 
Academy it is not so difficult to grasp the meaning 
of the movement as a whole, and to assume that 
attitude of disinterestod attachment essential to a 
reviewer; neither is it necessary to have recourse to 
‘the excellent Catalogue edited by Mr. Wilson, for the 
simplicity of the arrangements begins to tell above 
‘the blend of colour and seeming confusion, This 
wonderful show resembles a huge bazaar transported 
from the Orient to enliven the grey North : so much 
to the credit of the artists who have endeavoured to 
add to the amenities of domestic life. ‘There are, not 
‘withstanding, certain reservations, and these will be 
duly stated. The scope of the Society embraces all 
the arts, nothing is considered too sinall to escape 
attention, hence the widespread appreciation aroused. 
in all quarters through the courage of those enthu- 
siasts who have chosen the present time to proclaim 
their mission, and it is hard to record an impression 
of the numerous works without sympathetic emotion. 
In the main the exhibition is a legitimate attempt to 
uplift the general tone of artistic product : its object 
is educational ; herein is revealed its secret and its 
‘shortcomings, for the artists brought together from 
the ends of England, while professing high intel- 
lectuality, have nob yet imbibed the rudiments of 
discipline. ‘The impetus at the back of the movement 
and the achievements of the artists are the best 
safeguards against indiscriminate remarks ; no pur- 
pose would be achieved by any ather than constructive 
criticism, and once the mind is freed from prejudice 
against the fantastic tendencies which still persist, 
‘the conflict of old theories with modern estheticism, 
‘misplaced originality and strained thought, the sobet 
qualities underlying the works of this coterie of 
artists make a direct appeal. 

Like most other institutions organised for the 
common good, the Society labours under the dis- 
advantage of having to create an appreciative 
audience; there is no definite idea of whom the 
patrons will be composed. In consequence the 
generality of the goods are heyond the reach of the 
industrial pocket : they may be coveted by certain 
members of the middle class, but they are scarcely 
needed by the cultured rich’ who possess historical 
treasures : the excellence of the workmanship and 
the technique of the articles raises the selling price 
far above the average purse, and so a new body of 
customers, recruited from the well-to-do middle class 
‘and the newly rich, is importuned to spend money. 
‘The majority of the artists whose works are on show 
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hhave no true perspective of social conditions or 
Inumility’ of bearing towards the scope of art, doubt- 
less because no director is at the head of affairs to 
organise their talents or to intexpret popular needs ; 
and they should bear in mind that the majority of 
the public desire modest flowers, not rare orchids. 
Here another view of the case is presented, that of 
design. Among the artists a curious doctrine pre~ 
vals decreeing the art of the peasant to be the only 
‘panacea fit to remedy immature taste : this is equiva~ 
lent to the theory that all ranks of society are consti- 
tuted alike. The artists are devout in their beliefs, 
bat lack both discipline and comprehensive education, 
hhence they seck to create a new fashion arising 
entirely out of oraftsmanship. ‘They recognise in a 
superficial way the excellences of design associated 
with the noblest phases of tradition ; and while their 
works are models of sound construction, the sense of 
form is lamentable. It has been stated that, concept 
and design are attributes of superlatively higher value 
than construction or technique ; on that reasoning 
{idealistic beauty, elegance of form, charm and charae~ 
ter indubitably belong to « sphere of things the 
craftsman can never attain without reasonable 
examples to work upon, and from them design anew ; 
‘but to expect these attributes to thrive without the 
‘magic fertiliser of tradition is to imagine a vain thing. 

This tendency to create a new order of things, to 
inspire a fresh fashion, to think hard and intellectually, 
where quiet reasoning alone is needed, borders 
dangerously near the attitude of the poseur, and leads 
inevitably to a depressing cul de sac. In this exhi~ 
bition the desire for a new vogue which shall be 
stronger than fashion has produced a fresh wsthetic 
cult, which in some respects resembles a grafting of 
Futuristic imaginings on the sturdy tree planted by 
William Morris. The movement is theoretically 
sound, but this strange blending of opposites com- 
bined ‘with doubtful experiments will not promote a 
healthy development. ‘To architects especially the 
‘basic aims of the Society should appeal. Here at last 
is a band of artist craftsmen, the vanguard of what 
promises to be a great army awaiting employment. 
‘There is nothing to prevent these men from engaging’ 
upon the embellishment of buildings under the 
direction of a master whose control is indisputable 
and whose chief duty is to advise his co-workers. 
They would welcome the opportunity, and through 
this agency the aims of master and craftsman would 
be correlated. At present the Society, despite the 
number of distinguished architects among its mem- 
ere, appears to have little sympathy with modern 
Duilding, judging from the experiments displayed. In 
fact, frank disavowal of the existence of historical 
sequence would have been better than an attempt to 
parody its lineage. Architecture in England has long 
been considered as a lost sister among the kin- 
dred arts, and on this score sadly in need of regene- 
ration ; but to insist that the culprit should don a 
apecies of strait-jacket is too brutal for consideration. 
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‘There is much in this Bazaar of the Arts eloquent of 
supreme endeavour and forceful purpose : a powerful 
colour sense allied to truthful construction, a creed 
strenuously pursued on the lines of freshness. and 
-vivacity ; but these qualities lack force owing to an 
inepprecation of what constitutes elegance. The 
artists indulge in the pernicious idea that the present 
-age is out of touch with graceful forms; moreover, 
‘that the conditions are s0 drastic as to militate 
against elegance. This is one of the chief evils to be 
combated, for if the depths of precedent are plumbed, 
sufficient material will he found on which to formu- 
Tate a distinctive policy. Mention can be made at 
‘this point of the tail-piece at the end of the Catalogue, 
in which the artist has very aptly, perhaps subcon- 
scioualy, epitomised the present exhibition. The 
-Alesign is in the form of a civele, the subject allegorical, 
‘Craft is represented as a frail coracle at the mercy of 
a rough sea. A sturdy boy, in whom we recognise 
tthe lineaments of art, weighs down the small bark 
cand bends aloft @ sail which is subjected to puffs 
‘from the cherubs of Pottery, Glase, Painting, Archi- 
teoture, Sculpture, Metal Work and Design. Is it, 
‘intentional that the voyager has no rudder to steer his 
course, and must perforce depend on the seven 
-cherubs for direction ? 

‘The visitor approaches the exhibition through the 
‘tumstile at the head of the main staircase, and is 
confronted with a pancrama of what Trafalgar 
Square might be, but it is more likely that he will 
form a better estimate of the buildings as they now 
stand, in spite of the joint failures of William Wilkins 
and Sir Charles Barry. Further evidence of the 
‘Society's attitude to architecture is encountered in the 
main gallery and also the circular council chamber 
‘fitted up with devotional altars. The first gallery, or 
‘Retrospective Room, is given up to the early history 
-of the movement. Here are displayed the exhibits of 
William Morris &Co. On the left is the enormous 
Burne-Jones painting “The Passing of Arthur,” a 
subject rich in poetic fancy, and this artist’s famous 
‘cartoon for tapestry “The Passing of Venus,” from 
& draving by Hc Deal, the orginal tapestry hoving 
been destroyed by fire at Brussels a few years ago. 
A further gallery displays what are beyond dispute 
the most ambitious and convincing mural decorations 
-ever attempted in England. 

‘There is a friezo by Mr. Rothenstein showing the 
‘granting of degrees to famous mon at a university, 
‘with a group of young men whose lives have been 
-sactificéd to war, and who are ghostly participants at 
the ceremony. ‘This frieze is fastidious in rendering, 
and in many respects owes much to Italian precedent ; 
‘but the effect is harsh, and the treatment of the 
scenery inconsistent es a foil to the processional 
thythm of the figures. The academic garb of the 
‘persons obscures the lifelike portraiture, and the 
Prevalent tone of blac, accentuates the monotony. 

ese are defects capable of rectification which Mr. 
Rothenstein’s experience will doubtless enable him 
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to overcome in future renderings. In desoribing the 
wall decoration by Mr. Augustus John a controversial 
subject is entered upon. As @ realistic experiment 
itis a remarkable performance, being neither of the 
photographie nor idealistic variety. It is true to the 
Life, almost brutally so, yet it is fresh in inspiration 
and cheerful in tone values. This product of Mr. 
John’s fertile imagination opens up a new vista, 
articularly concerning the decoration of pul 

dings ; but all cannot be enthusiastic over this, 
particular subject, for hard realities are seldom palat- 
able. The chief merit of the design inheres in the 
simplicity of the conception and its dissociation from 
the formula of the great easel pictures of the past 
decade or so. The picture is divided into three parts. 
In the centre a group of Irish peasant women stand 
agsinst a background of sea and rockgirt islands ; to 
tthe right there is a group of fishermen; and to the 
left the market-place of a small seaport, with figures 
grouped round a stall. This design is a subtle repre- 
Sentation of commonplace life, » plain statement of 
facts as they exist to-day in out-of-the-way parts of 
‘the kingdom, particularly the west coast of Ireland 
and Comwall, 

In this design Mr. Augustus John has endeavoured 
to emulate the works of the early fresco painters, and 
has imparted to his subject the naive interest’ per- 
meating the straightforward decorations of Della 
Robbia, but the costumes and the, atitude of the 
figures grouped in this frieze err on the side of being 
too natural, and conventional grace is lacking. The 
mural painting by Mr. Greiffenhagen belongs to a 
different system, and is more worthy of appreciation 
by those interested in architectural mural decoration. 
‘The same remarks do not apply to the fresco painting 
by Mr. Sims, which is contradictory in composition 








‘and full of ugly contrasts, especially in the pose of the 
upright female figure.’ One thing must be under- 
stood in regard to this section of the exhibition, and 


this is, decorative painting in England has hitherto 
never been attempted on such a scale, and although 
the specimens of the art now on view are far from 
satisfactory, they nevertheless initiate a departure 
full of promise. The architectural gallery contains 
other mural designs which are convincing but less 
ambitious ; these are somewhat out of scale with the 
temporary structure, and in consequence cannot be 
judged af their proper value. 

In this gallery there is a model of a Campo Santo 
or Pantheon which js totally opposed to all academic 
teaching. The design partakes of a quasi-Byzantine 
flavour, the plan suggesting reference to Santa Sophia 
and St. Mark's, but the conception is thin in quality, 
it is a design forced for the show, like some strange 
plant reared under artificial conditions. ‘The de- 
signer has not been strong enough to produce suitable 
detail, and has had recourse to meaningless sculp- 
tural decoration, besides calling further attention to 
this weakness by introducing innumerable flagstafls 
to fol the chief factors of his building. 


‘THE ARTS AND CRAFTS EXHIBITION 


The Society would have added very greatly to the 
architectural interest of their exhibition if they bad 
invited more architects to send in models of buildings 
of all classes. There should have been a section 
devoted to houses and cottages. another to churches, 
‘and yet another to civic architecture and town plan- 
ning. ‘The fact that such a collection of designs 
would have been in some degree retrospective would 
not have detracted from the purpose of the Society 
in the least, and it would have had the additional 
advantage of bringing mode architecture to the 
notice of the general public, who have very confused 
notions on the subject. 

Apart from the purely architectural interest, some 
‘of the galleries have been subdivided into furnished 
rooms, such as bedrooms, nurseries, and musio-rooms, 
and in this remarkable series a toy-room is prominent. 
Tn the furniture department Mr. Gimson is the 
presiding genius, and under his able direction work- 
manship and technique have been raised to a high 
standard, but the aspect of desigh is still where it was, 
ten years ago. In outline nearly all the furniture 
amelis of the lamp; the exhibits are intricate and 
‘complex in form, there is not the touch of dignity 
and rich simplicity which is the hallmark of the 
beautiful and the elegant. Style is made up of 
‘these abstract qualities, and when the craftamen who 
work under Mr. Gimson are made aware of these 
elenientary facts a revolution of ideas will take place. 
Sometimes Mr. Gimson is content to study tra- 
ditional forms, and then his work rivals the old, 
but his personality is too strong to recognise the old 
masters of design as dangerous tivals, and he is too 
deeply imbued with Jack-o'lantern individuality to 
appreciate the need for courtly bebaviour. When an 
article of furniture smells of the lamp, and in its 
‘outline shows that too much thought has been given 
to its parts, it becomes self-conscious like an over- 
dressed woman, and ceases to he attractive, a fault 
scarcely condoned by other manifest qualities 
Hence it is that almost without exception the fur 
‘ture, fire-irons, mirrors, clocks, and other appur- 
tenances in the bazaar are devoid of that supreme 
quality of elegance which is never absent from the 
products of designers and craftsmen of preceding 
ages. To some extent, it is true, Mr. Gimson has 
‘been compelled to study historical motifs, and as 
far as construction and technique go his work excels 
‘old specimens of the art, which were generally made 
‘on the principle of outside show, but his theory of 
design is too personal and the resutt tedions. Once 
this ‘narrowness of outlook is combated, the blind 
attempts fo build up a system of design amounting 
‘to a new fashion for movables will be relegated to the 
Jimbo of things, for it is-unreasonable to take for 
‘models the simple furniture and equipment of peasant 
life and stretch them to the limit of pompous and 
snobbish complexity. ‘The uninitiated are readily 
snared by such methods, but the man of true taste 
‘will have nothing to do with the productions, and is, 
forced to the storehouse of Mr. Quinney. Wardour 
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Street and Tottenham Court Road will long flourish, 
and the wary gentlemen of Bond Street will continue 
to strip old houses of their treasures, until the Arts 
and Crafts movement takes cognisance of what is 
required by the enlightened section of the public. 
‘The market is enormous, the number of prospective 
‘patrons illimitable, only the right description of 
goods is lacking. 'The exhibition itself furnishes 
fone or two instances of the course of action out- 
lined above ; for example, the modem spinets and 
clavichords ‘axe models of what furniture design 
should be. Apart from the question whether such 
‘musical instruments are suitable for modern require~ 
ments, there are numbers of people interested in 
them and desirous of possessing one. ‘The design of 
the case and stand of the large example is the best 
specimen of modern furniture design in the gal- 
levies. This article is related to the distinguished 
examples of the past even to the minutest details, 
yet it is impossible to quote any known example 
‘which could have been used as a model. ‘The case 
is modern, the feeling, character and decoration are 
fresh, and in artistic handling the instrument is sym- 
pathetic to the best old work of similar stamp. ‘The 
craftsmen who have worked under Mr. Gimson have 
no idea of the wealth of design existing in the larger 
European tradition ; a visit to the Louvre would be 
profitable to them, for it would at least: teach them 
‘the fallacy of relying on excessive inlaying for the 
embellishment of their wares. 

In some respects the Society has already smcceeded 
in influencing the design of ordinary articles ; this 
is apart from the travesty of their designs by the 
manufacturers of Curtain Road and the merchants of 
1 West Central thoroughfare. We have only to in- 
spect the stalls arcanged by the Design and Industries 
Association to appreciate this influence as it has 
reacted on the ordinary articles of commerce. Here 
the old-established ritual has been followed, par- 
ticularly for stoneware, jem-pots and erockery. ‘These 
articles are real and unaffected, a source of pure joy 
for the benefit of those who minister to domestic 
needs from the innermost recesses of dull kitchens. 

Another feature of artistic production brought 
before the gaze of the British public for the first time, 
entirely owing to the war conditions, is the aston- 
ishing display of coloured print-stuffs from the looms 
of Mr. Sixsmith, the Lancashire manufncturer, which 
formerly were exported to the West African market 
to adorn the persons of native chiefs, who in exchange 
eagerly bartered nuts for oil production in Germany. 
Now this is no longer possible, English people will be 
enabled to purchase rare textiles of strong and vivid 
colouring, which they have been desiring for years, 
‘but which no manufacturer has had courage to place 
‘on the home market, The most inspiring booth in the 
bazaar is the toy-toom for children, where stands an 
omate revolving lectern surmounted by & carved 
Elizabethan ship. The shelves are full of cunningly 
wrought toys and delightful dolls. The walle and 
soreens are painted with solicitation for the infantile 











pily arranged 
for an innocent community. The artistic toys are 
inexpensive and rank as works of pure art. In this 
is seen a menace to the lerman toy trade, and iti 
to be hoped that the wholesale houses who place such 
things on the market will quickly avail themselves of 
the amazing talent of the artists responsible for this 
sensible departure. As previously explained, it is 
xot the purpose of this review to rewrite Mr. Wilson's 
Catalogue, but it will bo only fair to mention the 
names of some of the artists who have contributed 
to the success of the exhibition, Mr. and Mrs. A. H. 
Christie and Mr. F. W. Troup with Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles Macintosh are to the front; Mr. Stabler is 
unrivalled in his fascinating designs for metal work, 
and Mrs. Stabler’s lead figures will be coveted by 
architects and clients possessing gardens, for they are 
symbolic in style and finished in execution. It is 
not too much to say that the present exhibition has, 
afforded the general public a new opportunity, of 
which they will not be slow to take advantage, to 
cultivate the' artists and oraftamen. whéee works are 
‘onshow. It will be recognised that the policy of the 
Society tends too much towards thecreationof a vogue. 
‘The artists have no definite idea of what is essential, 
they ignore the existence of the lower ranks of the 
people, and wish to ostracise the eduested patron. 
‘The desire to encourage a middle-class clientéle who 
will purchase the goods without inquiry, and acclaim 
the labour of the artists without question, blinds the 
Teaders of the movement to the larger issues, which 
include the enlistment to their couneil table of the 
princes of the manufacturing world, the abolition of 
the commercial traveller, and the. production of 
sound wares suitable for every home and within the 
reach of reduoed purses. Above all things, a clear- 
ing hous for design ould be established without 
lay. 














“Acchitecture in relation to Health and Welfare, 

‘The Chadwick Public Lectures now in course of delivery 
include a series of three by Ms. Paul Waterhouse [7] on 
‘ Architectare in relation to Health and Welfare.” ‘The 
lectures will be delivered at the Surveyors’ Institution, 
Great Strest, Westminster, on ‘Thursdays, 30th 
Novomber, 7th December, and 14th December, at 5.15 
Pam, and admission is free. Lecture I. desls with War 
‘and ‘Architecture—somo oauses and effeote ; Lecture IT. 
Peace and Arohiteoture—the growth and overgrowth of 
‘towns ; Lecture IIL, The London of the Future 


Greater London after the War. 

Professor 8. D. Adshead is delivering, in connection 
‘with the University of London, a course of six public 
Tectures on the Town Planning of Groater London after the 
War. The lectures, illustrated by lantern slides, are 
delivered at University College, Gower Street, on Tuesdays, 
‘Ith, 14th, 21st, and 26th November, 5th and 12th Deoem- 
ther, at 5.50 pam. Admission ia frve by tickets to be 
obtained from the Secretary, Me. Walter W. Seton, D.Lit,, 
University College, Gower Street. 
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CHRONICLE. 


‘The RLB.A, Record of Honour : Thirty-sixth List. 
Fallen in the War. 


Francn, Qnd Lieut. Anruur Atpmrsow (Fellow, 
Royal Engineers (formerly Canadian Army Medi- 
‘eal Corps). Killed in action in France. Aged 
fifty-three, 


Livasay, Lieut. Gzonoe Avoustus Brox [Fellow], 
South Wales Borderers. Killed in action, 29th 
May 1916. Aged forty-nine. 


Brarmnwarre, Jans Exi1s [Associate], West York- 
shire Regiment. Wounded in action, and died 
in hospital in France. Aged thirty-six. 


Private J. B. Braithwaite was the eldest gon of Mz. W. 8. 
Bruithwaite, architect and surveyor, South Parade, 
Leeds. He’ was educated at the Leeds Boys’ Modern 
Bohoci, served his articles with hie Zother, studied at the 
Leeds School of Architecture, and was elected Associate 
of the Institute in 1906. He was a momber of the Leeds 
‘Architectural Sooiety, snd served on ita Council. Asso- 
‘inted with his father in practice, he took an active part in 
‘tho management of the office, and designed several im- 
portent buildings, He took deep interest, in several 
Political and social societies, and ut the timo of his death 
‘was treasurer of the Mill Hill Ward Liberal Association. 














‘The Opening Meeting. 
Considering the times, and the awkward hour of meeting, 
‘there was a remarkably good attendance at the Institute 
last Monday—the Fellows alone numbering over fifty. 
Among the military members was the President’s son, 
Lt. Adjutant W. G. Newton [4.J, who was badly wounded 
last September; at first, amputation of the arm was feared 
necessary, but that danger is past and he is now making 
‘satisfactory recovery. Captain Bums Dick, whose stirring 
Call to Arms and stimulating Addresses* to the Northern. 
Architectural Association will be remembered, hsd come 
from the far North on forty-eight hours’ eave specially to 
attend the Meeting and had to return to duty the same 
night. A deep note of sadness was struck at the opening 
‘of the proceedings whon the long list of names was read of 
‘members who had fallen on the hattlofield since the 
Institute Iaat met. ‘The names will be found recorded on 
‘tho Minutest and in previous issuos of the JouRNAt. 
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‘THE LATE RICHARD PHENS SPIERS 


‘The late Richard Phené Spiers. 

At the Meeting of tho Institute last Monday, the Hon, 
Secretary, Mr. Guy Davwans, beving formally amounced 
the deal of Me. Phond Sle made the flowing 

(Of the merits and attainments of Ms, Phené Spiers mood 
not speak inthis moon. His work aa ntuende ae Mastor 
Uf the Royal Academy Architectural School, his special 
gilts for research, his literary industry, bis rare sil as 8 
Dalntr of architctaralsubjets, are known tous al I 
Jrould ommend to your notice the very inteeating meme 
‘EME. Spiers, by Professor Lethaby, inthe current ius of 
the Joonatsin which eloquent tbat i pid to his por. 
tonality and genius Mr Spies served on the Coa 
the Intitate for Afton yours was for twenty-bwo yeaa 8 
rember ofthe Literature Committee and fr elovon years 
iia Chairman. Ho was the author of numerous Papa in 
{ie Intisate Tkaxauomions, anda valued contibator to 
(ur debates. ‘hag to move the following Resaition: 

‘hat tho Royal Inatitte of British Avehitests do reord 

ite high eatin of the valaablo and productive 
Inbour of ite late distingusbod Fellow, Richard 
Phené Spion, forthe advancement of acilectre, 
tnd its grateful appreciation of his eminent servicos 
aia Member of Gosnell and of the Literate Stand- 
ing Commaltion; and thatthe Institute do reaoe its 
sense af stow at his os, and do ofle to his near 
‘elatves ta aympathy and condolence with them 
ther bereavement. 

Profeasor Bunssvon Dire [Pin sooonding the motion, 
ssid -—-Mr. Sper wat in a peronal rationthip to veny 
‘any members ofthe profeation; atthe Royal Acadamy 
BSchols generations of us new his personality very well 
And even though i may seem strange to say 6, in the 
tomowhat remote daya when Feat there, Af. Spiers sexed 
to belong tom pret tradition; that of tho old Cental Buro- 
peat school of architetural thought and oxlture. The 
{kos have changed, the horizon is altered, and the school 
‘which pers een represented is practially again the 
Toul eel of rcltechnal tought ‘Tae fet 
fist Mr. Spin’ scholarship aad learning bin taste and 
abilities ata arhitet, partook of the permanent, rather 
{han of the ephemeral qualities of atehitectaral student 
ship; and itis to be lamented, I think, that he has let no 
Important public Building to commemorate a memory 
which is cetaaly & very importat and dear on to thosa 
Who knew him. Of Me Spor ability ae an architect 
Think thove of us who lew him well have no doubt at al 
‘The fact that he was able to prowrve a clear judgment 
through the stormy period of the Gothie serra, and to 
maintain his satin the Royal Academy Sohoal when the 
mosphere was certainly vety strange to his school of 
thought, is of eoune, a tentimony tothe value of is 
Character,” Butt I real to the member of the Institute 
the semerkable design be mubmlted, a the heyday ofthe 
revival, of the Church of the Sacré Cos, Monizartre, 
aris inconjunotion with Ms. C.J. Phipps, wo sall rca 
2 design which would do credit tothe mort modern school 
st Breach thought in our present English perio, for the 
Sphere hae altered, and the dengn which ME Sper made, 
forty years ago now, would be almost faahionable o-day. 
think we abould also bear toationy to hi elacrfce 
Some fow years ago, when s testimonial wa presnted to 
him on bobal of his former student fends, he devoted tho 
allo tothe funding of that very fmpetanteallection 
of architectural drawings at South Kensington known aa 
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the Spin Colleton, and which wil do someting to hand 
down hr work 

"ind thor is snother clement of his character, and 
somewhat portant on, and that is that ho was very 
Sadana sediom between the profession at home and 
orchitets abroad.” ‘There was something in Spiers which 
Simagn arated the attention ofthe forigner and one 
ban own of foreigners who havo come fo arshiectarel 
conferences in gland forthe spel purpots of acting 
Spier, fn ar on’ ike ocenson they Ear p00 Walter 
ane Weave lt vey portant shamed o ome 
tnaaiaton with the proteion on the Continent in tn 
Bplory and Tam sure out cllsaues abd wil share the 
condolence whish we are expresing fo his uatves,” We 
id hopd that some eooqition of is grat srvzce othe 
Royal Avademy would have been besfowod upon him, 
‘Abo wo opod tat he wotld bave ved to recsve shorty, 
tome farther recognition froma this Royal Insite of 
iat ork he ior the profeion, both at the Roy 
eadomy and hee, through long gunerston, 





Lieut, Grissells Bequest to the Institute. 

Intimation has been reeived from MF. do Ta, Garde 
Grissell, solo executor, that the late 2nd Liout, Francis 
Grissell, Aseoriate, has bequeathed tothe Institute a sum of 
£5500 fre of duty and expressed tho wish that it be applied 
for the benefit of the Library. ‘The late officer, who fell in 
the fighting on the Somme on the 15eh Septomber, was 8 
papil of Messrs. Nicholson & Corltte and was elected an 
‘Associate of the Institute in 1913. After his election ho 
accepted an engagement in Hong Kong fora term of threo 
yours. Early in 1915 he returned to Hngland and enlisted 
‘nthe Artists’ Rifles, subsequently esoiving & commission 
in the Coldstream Guards. His portrait was published in 
the last issue of the Jounnat. 








Designs by George Edmund Street, RA. 
‘The Prosident, in bringing the proceedings to a close 
last Monday, called the attention of members to tho 
interesting exhibit on the walls of the meeting-r00m of 
competition drawings and designs and working drawings 
of sealaatieal buldings catied out by the int. Gcorge 
Bamund Street, R.A. ‘They represent a selection from 
numerous callection of drawings of the architect's works 
‘hich havo been presented to the Institute by his soa, Mz 
‘Arthur Bdmund Stroct (F-- On the motion of the Pr 
Gent it was Resolved that an expression of the Institute 
{grateful approciation of this interesting and valuable gift 
‘Deentered on the Minutes and communicated to Mr. Stroot, 
‘The drawings willbe on view for some weeks. 








Charing’ Cross Improvement Scheme. 

‘The third and concluding article by Mr. John Burns, Sir 
‘Aston Webb, and Mr. Reginald Blomfield on the Chating 
Gross Improvement Scheme appeared in the Observer of 
the 22nd Oetober. 

"The writers suggest that the right solution is to shift 
‘the bridge and its approaches farther east. ‘The line of 
the now road-bridge and its approach from the Surrey side 
‘would start from a citole or “ rond-point ” at the junction 
of the Waterloo with the York Road, and would be carried 
in a perfectly straight line from that point to the orntre of 
the tower of St. Martin’s‘in-the-Fields. This gives a total 
length of 5,300 feet from the contre of the “ rond-point” 
to the point at which the axis line intersects the wall of St. 
Martin's churchyard, a length amply sufficient for the sug- 
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geste width of the now bridge, about 120 fest. At the 
Etterection of the rondway with the West Stand a 
sShplace "might be formed, and by shifting the Charing 
(Crees monument a few feet to the south this would also be 
on the axis ine. 

"On the Surey side the area to the south (or Lambeth) 
side ofthe new approach to the bridge would be nesigned to 
‘he Compony for their new station leaving plenty of room 
{or th tod for a large place” on the north side of the 
dow station, occupying the triangular square formed by 
‘ho existing buildings on the north-ene side of Waterloo 
Road, and the fagade of the new South-Eastern Railway 
station. It would be possible to get ste here forthe ata: 
fdon ond hotel t least four times aa ig an the present 
Charing Cros site, with, of course, extension ofthe line of 
entry for the rails, and without interfering with important 
{raffe reads, The site eotld indeed be extended south 
Jtnt as far as necessary. 

‘The area propoted to be taken over is occupied by 
‘unimportant buildings, owned for the most part by public 
Dodie, and an opportunity would be given of dealing at 
the same time with the south approach to Waterloo 
Bridge by means of © angular place” about 600 fect 
‘wide at the base next the viver, and something over & 
Thousand feet from the river end to the centre of the 
‘"Tond-point inthe Waterloo Road, Ultimately the 
foreshore, now a mod ft at low tide, should be reclaimed 
fand laid ‘oot as an embankment and garden eb e lower 
level, on the opposite ide of the river. On the west 
fide the echeme would leare th larger part of the ground 
how occupied by the station and ite approaches free for 
velopment, and would do amay with that shabby little 
Tne, Villiers Street 

“Lastly-end i is not the least important consideration 
— the new roadway would not interfere with the rallwey 
‘ridge, and would leave the Company free to build thei 
new ataton tnd restrange their traf with w minimum of 
Inconvenience. The new bridge, being » high level bridge, 
‘would avoid all dificuties of navigation, levels and 
Gradients, would leave fee scoese from Northumberland 
‘Avenue fo the Embankment as af present, and would 
avoid any interference with the exiting tremlines 

‘ha regards the question of finance, the writers point out 
that, if the new bridge is nok built the only means of 
relleving the traflo wil be to double Waterloo Bridge, 
srbich is barely 80 fost wide out to ont. ‘Tho effoct of this 
testheticallyon che bridge is doubtful, but the point is that 
the very considerablo cost of this should, # suved, be 
reokoned to the credit ofthe new bridge. 

Tn the seoond place it obvious that the Company can 
soquie the larger site necessary on the south side for the 
‘eice that will have to be pald for the existing site on the 
Forth side. ‘This being ao, I Teaves to be found the cost of 
the new bridge and ite approeches and the new station and 
ite approsches, with incidental expenses. London, with 
the aatltance of Imperial resoures and possibly of private 
generosity, should find that cost small compared vith the 
Practial aod wathetic gang, and it i beloved that, when 
‘the London County Counel takes up the matter asi has 
promised to do there willbe no insuperable obstacles in the 
‘ray of is being onrried out after the war. 

‘On some such Hines as these the writers urge tbat an 
unrivalled opportunity pesents itself of carrying ont & 
far-reaching improvement in the civic architecture of 
London, a scheme of very real benefit to the publie, and & 
‘mperb national memorial of the war. 
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AUSTRALIAN FEDERAL PARLIAMENT HOUSE COMPETITION 
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Australian Federal Parliament House Competition : 
A lettar to the President from the Offie of the High 
Commissioner of Australia, dated 27th October, states 
‘that @ eablogram has been received fromthe Department 
‘of Home Affairs, Melbourne, to the effoct that the date up 
to which designs for this competition may be received has 
been extended from Sst Jandary to 30th Avil, 917. 

‘The President has sont the following reply to the lator 
from the Office of the High Commissioner published in the 
last issue of the Jonsat [p. 323]:— 

‘91h Ortober 1936. 
‘The Oficial Secretary, High Commiasioner's Ofces, 
"1a Vieloria Stret, Westminster. 
‘Sm,—The Royal Institute of British Architots begs to 
acknowledge the receipt of your communication of the 
sth September citing the <ablogeam roosived from. the 
‘Commonwealth Government. 

‘Tho Royal Institute fears that it did not make sufi- 
ciently clear the very sexions objections whioh in te opinion 
exist against the resumption of tho competition during the 
‘War. Owing to the faot that all the architects of Great 
Britain and the Allied Nations who are of military age, 
‘and lange numbers also of the architeots of Australia, 
Canada, and New Zesland, are now serving with the Forces, 
they would be shut out from any chance of competing. A 
competition in these circumstances would be practically 
confined to neutral countries and would be in no sense 
international, ns advertised in the original conditions. 

‘The Royal Institute feels very strongly that if the com: 
petition i resumed now the avebitects of neutral counties 
‘would have a preponderating advantage over those of the 
Empire and its Allies, and no real opportunity would be 
‘given to Australian’ architects, tho architects of the 
‘Dominions, or those of the Mother Country and the Allies, 
‘who are taking their part in the great; War. Apert from 
this grave objection on patriotic grounds, the narrowing of 
the atea would obviously greatly minimise the chances of 
securing the best result. 

"The Royal Instituto foola that the secious objootions to 
which it has ventured to call your attention far outweigh 
‘the one advantage af finding employment on this particular 
building immediately after the War. 

‘Tam, Six, your obedient Servant, 
Enyast Nawzos, President RI.B.A. 

Sir John Bumet has sent the following correspondence 
{for publication =— 

Department of Home Affairs, Melbourne. 
‘9th August 1916. 
‘Sir John J. Burnes, LD» BSA. 

‘Siz,—Resumption of this competition to select an 

‘architect for the Parliament House was announced by the 
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Australian Government, 2nd Angust 1916, and has beon 
communicated to the one hundred and fourteen previously 


registered competitors and published generally. 

"The conditions are exuotly as when first) published 
30th June 1914, per programme onclosed, except that 
enemy subjecta will be ineligible, and that the date for 
receiving designs has been extended from Slat March 1915 
to 3ist January 1917, leaving the period for completion 
equal to that when postponed 25th September 1914. 

Tainoerely trust that nothing will prevent your honoring, 
in conjunction with the remaining seleoted arehiteots from 
friendly countries, the Government's reconsideration of 
previous letter dafed 16th November 1914, and now accept 
as a most urgent requirement its official renewal of your 
appointment dated 25th Juno 1914 to aot as adjudicator. 
‘The reappointment is being forwarded, and comprohends 
the samo arrangements as previously entered upon, and 
the dato of your meoting at London should accordingly be 
‘about March next. 

T feel keonly that the Commonwoalth’s duty towards 
those of the profession who entered upon the work of the 
competition is to keep faith in every respect possible, and 
that, of course, implies retaining the highest standard of 
adjudication upon which they were induced to enter and, 
jn many cases, to do a grout amount of work. 

‘Professor Wagner being unavailable, his successor has, 
in accordance with Condition 2.26, been nomineted in the. 
person of the Russian, Bliol Saarinen, of whose inter- 
national standing naturally you do not need to be informed, 
‘and of srhom you may recall among his soare of competitive 
hhonows the second prize for the Australian Federal 
Capital Gity.—Yours truly, 

(Sed) Warten B. Gurren, 
Federal Capital Diveetor of Design ond Consivucton.. 











Department of Home Affaire, Melbourne. 
15th August 1916, 
Sir John J. Burnet, LL.D, BSA. — 

‘Dean Sux,—Following my cablogram to-day, acquaint- 
{ng you of the decision of the Commonwesith Government 
‘to resume the Federal Parliament House Architectural 
Competition, I desiro to reafirm your appointment ms 
adjudicator in accordance with Mr. Kellys letter to you 
‘of 25th June 181¢ (copy herewith. 

T find from the papers left by my predecessor in office 
‘that in connection With the postponement of the competi 
tion that gontleman took the step of cancelling the arrange 
ant with you. Such action is to be regretod, and the 
Jotter addressed to you in this connection is withdrawn. 
‘This Government is fully appreciative of the prestige 
‘which your support has already given to the competition 
find of the advantages to be derived from your continued 
‘seociation with the project. 

With regard to the mecting of the sdjudicators in 
London, ibis now proposed that this should take place in 
March 1917. 

T may add that, it being necessary to appoint» now 
adjudicator in place of Professor Otto Wagner, the nom 
nation made by the Federal Capitel Disestor of Designs 
‘and Construction will be communicated to you as early as 
practicable — Yours faithflly, 

(sa) Koo O'Maxry, 
‘Minister for Home Afra. 


6th October 1916. 








Wadler B. Griffen, Hsp. 

Drax Ste,—I am favoured with your letter of the 
9th August in which you confirm the intimation, cabled 
‘to me by the Minister of Home Affaira on the 15th August. 
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af the resumption of the Fodesl Pasiament House Com- 
fetitin annuunoal by tho Anstralen Govemmeat on the 
Eth Jan 1d; and yon ero the toe tnt Yay 
tering again to aceept tho ponion ef one 
iodine to which I ys the appointed, but which 
‘yes onnocled by Mr. Archibald’ leter of 16c November 
fn which he ntnated that the competition had been 
""fndtittely postponed ” on account of the outbreak of 











T gather from your letter that only 114 applicants were 
registered competitors in 1814, and that you are resuming 
{he competition on that basis? 

“i the ist of towns which aze named inthe“ Conditions 
of Competition ” (page 1) as the source of distribution of 
“conditions” one is German, one Austrian, four ore 
Baitsh, one is Tialian, one French, ono. Russian, ono 
‘Spanish, one Swedish, and one American. As the German 
gad Austrian havo boen deleted, only. threo belong to 
ental country and tho tha rw silt war Beforo 
defintely coo ‘appointment, T. wou 
Sakae 

ally rested; (2) the numberof cach nationality, 
{nl @) whuther you have any reason to eliove tha choss 
‘gisterod from the Bridsh Empize, rom Ttaly, France, 
Russa, and elsowbere, are likely now to be able fo subsais 
designs. 

“Herein any case our manhood up to forty years of aye ia 
engaged in military rvic, and many above thet ago aro 
engaged in vasious branches of home service, and Tunder- 
Stand thet, Australia has recently accepted“ sonseip- 
tion ” or ita equivalent. Tt seems to me, therefore, that 
the chanoes of an international competition are remote. 

“ks the two French Societies of Architecture have int- 
nated fo the RILBA, that they do not dase to enter 
into competition duriag the war, I am communicating 
with bee ‘Vietor Laloux, my proposed French colleague 
tn the Tory. 

ie seeme regrettable that, you did not consult with the 
‘edjudieators before determining to resume the compatition 
fd nthe rt panied my mame ow sjodzatar belo 

ing my adhesion. 
erwning your rp, Lam, dese Six, oom aithflly, 
‘Tous J. BURNET. 

PS—Meantine I have cabled the Minister for Home 
Afairs as fllows +— 

"Totter received, have written, Kindly withdraw my 
samo as Ameesor pending your reply Bomar.” 

th October 1916. 





‘The Hon. King O'Malley, 

‘Daan Sm,—I have tho honour to acknowledge your 
letter of the 15th August confirming your cablegram of the 
same date in which you intimate the decision of the 
Commonwealth Government to resume the Federal Parlis- 
ment House Competition, and in which you very kindly 
‘oxpross the desire to reaflirm my appointment as adjudi- 
‘estar in socordance with Mr. Kelly’s letter to mo of the 
‘25th June. By the-same post I received a letter from 
the Federal Capital Director of Design and Construction 
4intimating the erpointment of Mr. Ell Saarinen in place 
of Mz, Otter Waguer, and giving details of the competition 
fof whioh I was not aware. T enclose a copy of a letter I 
hhavo addressed to the Director on the subject, and must 
await his reply before accepting the appointment which 
‘you so kindly offer. 

need not I hope assure you of my continued and keen 
‘intorest in the great work you have before you, but you 
will, T think, readily approciate that T cannot defiaitely 
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accept reappointment as a member of the Jury until Tha 
some assurance that under present conditions the oom- 
etn eal ily ob tbe tara ono orgie 
intended, an }0W what my colleagues (now 
‘Allies fel in ‘the matter. if : 

Thave the honour to be, your obedient servant, 

Joux J. Bunxar. 

PS.—I have cabled you as follows: “Latter received, 
have written. Kindly withdraw my name as Assessor 
pending your reply.—Buaen.” 

Sir Charles: Barry's Compasses. 

An interesting relic has been added to the Institute 
Collection by the presentation of a pair of compasses 
used by the architect of the Houses of Parliament, Sir 
Charles Barry, up to the date of his death in May 
1860. Since ‘that time they had been used by his 
son, the eminent enginoer, Sir John Wolfe-Barry, 
KGB, PRS. [Hon. A.J, by whom thoy were pre- 
sented to the institute on 23rd March last, 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
Vaulting of Winchester Cathedral, 
30th October 1916, 
To the Baitor, Jourwat RIBA.— 

Srm,—In looking over my paper on “ The Vaulting 
of Winchester ‘Transept,” just published in the 
TourNar, I regret to find that I have, with stupid 
inadvertence, misconstrued the perfectly plain lan- 
guage of what I quoted from my friend Mr. John 
Bilson on this vaulting. In saying that his remark 
‘on page 302 of his paper entitled "The Beginnings 
of Gothic Architecture ” qualifies what he had said 
‘on page 301, I am in inexcusable error. His very 
true statement about the vault of the ‘* northernmost 
day of the east aisle of the north transept ” does not 
in any way qualify what he had said about the 
‘vaulting of the “reconstructed bays.” It merely 
gives important additional information, and shows 
that he had recognised the existence of the three 
forme of vaulting of which my paper trente—o fact 
which I ought more clearly to have brought out— 
‘Yours very truly, 

Cuantes H. Moone [Hon.4.]. 


NOTICES. 
Licentiates and the Fellowship. 

‘Tho next Examination of Lioentiates desiring to qualify 
for candidature as Fellows will take place in January, 1917, 
Applications for admission to the Examination must, bo 
sont in by the end of tho current year. Full partioulars 








‘may be had on application to the Secretary RILB.A. 
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Dasiey FOR St. Many's CarHuDRAL, Epispunon (Gzonon EpxwsD STREET, R.A.) 


SOME RECORDS OF THE WORK OF GEORGE EDMUND STREET, R.A. 
By Waurer Mrurarn [4.], Pugin Student 1879. 


T seems eminently meet and desirable that at the headquarters of British Architects there should 
I be found records and relies, duly kept and enshrined, of past-masters in building-work, British 
especially, yet by no means exclusively British masters; and the more particularly appropriate 
does it seem if, in any given instance, we can here find something showing the man’s own hand or the 
‘impress of his designing-power. Both of these are shown in the colleetion of designs and sketeh-books 
by the late George Edmund Street, recently presented to the Institute by his son, Mr. Arthur Edmund 
Streot [F.]. a selection of designs from which is now displayed in the Meeting Room at Conduit Street. 
Itis surely a sign of good import that amongst members of the Institute there is being maintained 
so well a living interest in men and works of the past, in architects as personalities, and their architec- 
ture, hoth remote and near. ‘Thanks to generous donors and to wise and far-seeing administrators in 
days gone by, our Library can count amongst its treasures not a few drawings and designs by architects 
of former generations ; whilst additions to the collections have kept on being made from time to time. 
But of late there has come about almost a revival, one may say, of keen and special interest in the life- 
‘work of deceased masters, and particularly of certain architects whom we may reckon as our own imme- 
diate or near predecessors. Jn the past year alone at least 2,000 drawings by deceased architects, 
mostly not so very long deceased, have been presented, and are now being dealt with in the Library 
and being catalogued. 
‘The drawings at present hung in the Meeting Room consist mainly of contract drawings of executed 
works, arranged in groups, approximately in chronological order, along one side wall and on the ond 
walls. ‘The remaining side wall is chiefly filled by a fine set of scale-drawings illustrating a work of no 
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slight importance, thongh one that was not cared into exeeution—viz., the virile design that Street 
submitted in competition for Edinburgh Cathedral. ‘To this we will return, 

‘Taking the executed designs in their order, we begin with Uppingham School Chapel, dated 1861-2. 
For architects a point of peculiar interest to note is that the name we read as witness to these signed 
contract-drawings is R. Norman Shaw, doubtless the actual draughtsman of the set. This chapel must 
be accounted an early example of its particular class of building ; so many of our Public Sehools, since 
its foundation, having provided themselves with such an adjunct, either entirely new built or rebuilt. 
‘This example appears to comprise, in compact form, the essentials of such a building, not forgetting a 
distinctive bell-turret. Already, in this earliest of the designs exhibited, may be noted leading 
characteristics that distinguished Street's work throughout his career. In the seating of the chapel a 
compromise is effected between the respective systems for school chapel seating, of the church nave and 
the eollege chapel type, by putting a single row of fixed-stalls facing north and south all along the side 
walls, with retum-stalls at the west end, and then filling the middle area with ordinary seats facing east, 
Ieaving a central alley of ample width. A total span of 80 feet allows for all this. 

‘Tho set of drawings, dated 1868-9, for Toddington Church, Gloucestershire, built for Lord Sudeley, 
comprises carefully prepared alternative studies for the tower and spire. ‘This Jat ter is planned not on 
the centual-axis but alongside the easternmost bay of the nave, with its legs, so to speak, well out of 
the way. The inner wall-inces of the aisleless nave are treated as blank-areades embracing windows, 
suggesting that aisles might come some day and the arcades be made open; and then, of course, the 
windows could be worked into the aisle walls. Herein we get a hint at an enlightening parallel. in- 
verted, with the growth of many an old chareh. A special feature in eonneotion with this church is a 
lange, almost disproportionate, chapel on the north side, evidently to hold a central monument. This 
chapel, like the chancel, is vaulted and is fully lit by five three-light windows. 

‘Tho largest of Street’s London churches must be that of St. John the Divine, Kennington, of which 
wwe have here a fine set of drawings, dated 1871. ‘This is a church with a nave of 85 feet span but with- 
ont a clearstory, and consequently low-lit, that is, with light entering only at the ends and from side- 
aisle windows, whilst from the west it has to shine through windows away back in the tower. The 
result is a church low-proportioned and wide-spreading yet raised to great dignity externally by a noble 
steeple of commanding proportions. ‘The considerable width of nave involves the canting of the arches 
of its eastemmost bay to meet the narrower chanel, an expedient employed by the architect in other 
‘ustanees, at St, Savior's, Eastbourne, for example. The apsidal-ended chancel, and the south chapel 
alongside, are vaulted in brick, the nave and aisles being wooden-roofed. Pencil marks on the ground 
plan indicate that after the contract was signed a solution was called for of the problem of the return of 
communicants from the altar rail, by side exits. ‘Two half-inch seale detail-sheets explain the general 
design of nave and chancel, including roofing and vaulting. Here is a chureh planned to seat a thousand 
persons, provided with its side chapel, haptistery, porch, organ-gallery and double vostries. 

‘This church and that of St. Agnes, Kennington Park, by Gilbert Seott the younger, are neighbours 
and almost contemporaries. ‘To compare these works, by two masters, point by point, is to go through 
a Jittle educational cours in church architecture. Conveniently situated as these two examples are 
for this purpose, their comparison might be still further facilitated, now that we have the drawings of 
one, if drawings of the other also could by any means be acquired for the Library. 

‘The church at East Heslerton, on the Yorkshire Wolds, built for Sir Tatton Sykes, is shown in 
‘drawings dated 1878, It is a little country church, one of Street's many small works on which he 
‘would imprint his personal touch just as firmly and surely as on larger works by his hand. Like the last, 
example, this has a vaulted chancel apsidal-ended. ‘he seating accommodation is limited, but as a 
chureh the building is very complete with its sacristy, organ-recess, baptistery, western narthex and 
spired tower north of the nave. ‘This set of small-scale dravings is supplemented by two detail-sheets 
of the subject illustrating respectively the blocks of choir-seating and the stone-roofed lychgate with 
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churchyard wall, as well as a tall churchyard cross set up on its circular flight of three concentric 
stops. 

‘Afair specimen of a church by Street is presented in tho sot of drawings for All Saints’, Middles- 
brough, dated 1874, Here a compact and well-composed mass of building is appropriately emphasised 
by a tower, forming a north porch, that looks right, in shape, size and position. A short, and rather 
Tow, chancel involves the bringing forward of the choir-seating partly into the easternmost bay of the 
nave, with good effect, the organ being raised up in a shallow transept noxth of this bay. This is a 
‘design that gives the impression of aiming at accomplishing something rather too complete for the 
means available. 

‘The drawings for the chapel of St. Margaret's Convent, East Grinstead, are dated 1878, but the 
other buildings of the establishment had been erected some years before that. This chapel consists of 
‘a wide nave, wooden-roofed, and a colamned and vaulted chancel, an arrangement recalling tho ehureh 
at Gerona, so well shown in the architect's Gothic Architecture in Spain. A low eastward-extension, in 
the form of a Lady chapel, aisled and vaulted, forms a marked feature in the building. A great advance 
is evident in this chapel upon the earlier one for Uppingham School, and to make out the comparison is 
perhaps not altogether unprofitable. Like the Uppingham example, of the same span, the nave of this 
chapel is seated with fixed side-wall and return-stalls and with ordinary seating in the general area. 
As at Uppingham again, a rose window figures, closing the vista, here to the east, there to the west. 
Here, at last Grinstead, the planning of the approaches from and the connection with the adjacent, 
Inuildings is worthy of notice. One detail-sheet contains various mouldings drawn to fall-size. These 
Street would pencil-out with his own hand, and although they are now mostly put into ink and colour, 
somehow there yet remain on this sheet « few details still in pencil, just as he drew them. 

One of the architect's happiest efforts was the Ameriean Church of St. Paul, at Rome, the campa- 
nile of which is here represented, dated 1874. As the designer clearly intended, this piece of building- 
work takes its place naturally amongst the goodly company of brick campanili in Rome, a series dating 
from early mediveval days onwards. As an instance of doing at Rome as Rome does it fully justifies 
the procedure. This was one of those cases in which Street displayed to advantage his mastery in 
building outside his own generally recognised domain in architectural form. Half the west front of the 
chureh is shown in connection with the campanile that flanks it, and once more a rose window plays an 
important part in the composition. ‘The campanile itself rises clear of the rest of the church, in stages 
pierced by openings increasing in size the higher their level. ‘Two sheets of detail-drawings give the 
‘working-ont of the design. 

Another instance of Street's ability and will to adapt his powers to a special ease is to be found in 
tho Guards’ Chapel, Birdeage Walk, Westminster, where, as the working-drawings, dated 1876, show, 
8 complete transformation was wrought, A rectangular meeting-house, presenting itself to the outer 
world in the guise of a Doric temple, has been convetted internally into a three-span barrel-vaulted 
church ending to the east in an apse with semi-dome complete, all adomed by marbles and mosaic in 
accordance with the architectural expression of the structure. In the execution of this work a'wheel 
window got piereed in the west wall, under the Dorie portico, to supply some extra and much-needed 
light. ‘The choir-seating, in Italian walnut inlaid, and the marble seroen-work, pulpit, and font are 
shown on three detail-drawings. Much of the work here takes the form of military memorials. 

‘The drawing shown for the Bishop's throne at Carlisle, dated 1879, illustrates the executed one of 
the threo distinet designs that were made by Street for this work—an unusual number of alternative 
schemes for him to prepare for one subject. To read this design fairly one needs the full-size mouldings 
and details that would be given to Messrs. Rattee & Kett for the execution of the work. 

Over the Edinburgh Cathedral competition Street seems to have put forth his full strength. And 
as mueb, no doubt, might be said of two at least of his competitors, viz., Wm. Burges and Sir Gilbert 
Scott, the latter of whom won the competition and earried out the work. It was indeed a notable eon- 
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test. ‘These three were old antagonists, Street having not so very long before worsted the two others 
in the Law Courts competition. At Edinburgh he fought under the motto, “ In hoe Signo " ; whilst 
Burges, making play, after his wont, upon his own name, proclaimed himself a burgess of no mean city 
—""non ignotee civitatis munieeps.” 

Street's design is, in some respects, all the finer perhaps, and certainly the more closely thought out, 
by reason of severe restraint imposed by the limit set to the proposed expenditure on this building. 
‘However, by that time the architect had been through the school of economy as conducted so often by 
building promoters trying to obtain the fulfilment of their requirements at a price based on a valuation 
mainly of their own making. He roseto the occasion with this design for a central-towered church having 
transeptal arms and a square-ended eastern limb. The wide nave, 88 feet in span, of great dignity and 
fally lit by a tall clearstory, has its easternmost bay planned as we have noted that at St. John the 
Divine, Kennington, to taper slightly inwards on plan, thus meeting the western arch of the narrower 
central-lantern. A single western tower on the central-axis might bo said to recall the arrangement at 
Ely but for the necessary omission here of the flanking-masses that went to the making of the Ely 
fagade. 

‘To follow ont this design through plan, section, and clevation is quite an invigorating exercise in the 
art of reading a structure from drawings, and certainly in this ease an exercise that no student of archi- 
teoture could go through without henefit. For a eathedral the whole thing is, to be sure, on rather a 
modest scale, yet for its size it is a work of mueh distinetion, the central lantern itself, in combination 
with the big western tower, serving to mark the building as one of the greater-churehes. 

A half-inch scale detail-drawing throws light on the architect's intentions as to the internal archi- 
teoture, the organ-front, seulpture and stained-glass. 

‘This collection is, of course, but a handful picked out from the mass of work that Street produced 
uring his career as a practising architect. In fact, it ean hardly be claimed to be truly representative 
ofhis output. Ina collection that might be so designated, one would certainly look for many another 
subject besides these shown. Just to name a few at random, let us mention, amongst new churches on 
an important scale : All Saints, Clifton ; St. Saviour's, Eastbourne ; St. Mary Magdalene, Paddington ; 
‘thé Crimean Memorial Chureh at Constantinople ;, the English Church in Rome, as well as the American 
Chureh there ; and the American Church in Paris ; whilst of the number of smaller churches by his 
hand we might be content to take as representatives the church at Kingstone, Dorset, for the Bar] of 
Eldon, and that of Holmbury St. Mary, Surrey, built at the architest’s own expense in his own parish. 
‘This would still leave out of account the host of old churches that came under his hand, from Bristol 
Cathedral and Christ Church Cathedral, Dublin, down to quite small village churches and chapels. 
But with all the above represented our collection might yet lack examples of the secular and domestic 
work that he carried out and, above all, his chief work, the Law Courts, for which alone he prepared 
some 8,000 drawings with his own hand. A representative collection would necessarily comprise 
examples of all the above-mentioned groups. Yet our foundation of such a collection is well and truly 
laid by the presentation of the drawings above noticed, supplemented by several precious sketch-books. 
These sketch-hooks call for a separate notice. 
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THE RUINED PROVINCES OF FRANCE AND THE 
SOCIETE DES ARCHITECTES-DIPLOMES. 


By Joun W. Suweson [F.]. 
“etiam poriere ruinae” 

O calling in this country has suffered more from the War than that of art, nor has any branch 
of art been so shrewdly hit as architecture. The painter and the sculptor are at the least free 
to carry on their works, if so be they can find patrons who desire them. The architect is for- 

biden to give effect to his client's commission ; he may not exercise the delicate skill which so quickly 
rasts for want of use, but must learn another trade for his living. All that remains of the practice he 
owned in former years is the ineome-tax which is computed on its vanished earnings. Yet,'the pro- 
fession has a war record of which it may be proud. Our young men sprang to arms at the first call of 
the bugle, few waiting for compulsion ; others of us, past the age of active service, have filled the ranks 
of tho Reserves, the Constabulary, and the Volunteers ; while the ancients“ carry on,” and keep things 
together as best they may, against the return of those whom wounds and death shall have spared. 

The Government has not seen fit to make use of us in our corporate capacity. ‘The splendid 
organisation of the Royal Institute, governing, at a rough guess, some 5,000 members—men trained 
from their youth upward in the supervision of eontraets and the control of complex accounts—has, for 
‘war purposes, been absolutely wasted, and with it an appalling proportion of the national resources. 
It is poor consolation that some one, years hence, may be ealled upon to explain why—for example— 
works of stupendous extent were placed direet in the hands of contractors, with leave to calculate their 
profits on the fantastic basis of pereentage upon unrestricted cost. ‘Though the steed has been stolen, 
there will be no stable door to shut ; the whole building has disappeared, and its place is covered by 
huts filled with innumerable clerks. 

‘The architects of Great Britain have done what they could. ‘They have not been allowed to do 
all that, with profit to the nation, they would very thankfully have done. 

2 s 8 8 6 8 #8 6 

In Franee, they are more fortunate in their oceasions, and our brethren of the Société des Archi- 
tectes-Diplomés invite us to join them in an important undertaking, approved and supported by their 
Ministers of Beaux-Arts and of Agriculture. 

‘The communication addressed by the Société to the President of the Royal Institute fully confirms 
the suspicions some of us already entertained, that our common enemy is attempting—under cover of 
more of less genuine neutral or ‘international " societies, of which those specially interested in town- 
planning should beware—to obtain a share in rebuilding the towns and villages which they have them- 
selves destroyed. French architects, with the admirable backing of their Government, are determined 
to bring this impious enterprise to naught ; weshallall applaud their efforts, and support them“ tooth 
and nail.” Commercial interests are, it appears, putting forward insidious proposals for the standardi- 
sation of reconstruction, at any rate as regards the occupied North-Eastern districts of France, with 
which the $.A.D.G. is, naturally, concerned. Those who have seen the hideous aspect of those once 
exquisite towns, Messina and Reggio, and who realise the difficalty of extirpating “ standard” strac- 
‘tures, when once erected, will spare no pains to resist the exploitation of the devastated provinees of 
‘France by firms of contractors, whether masquerading as neutral, Swiss, American, or other Societies 
of any kind, or not. To inflict upon the stricken country the soul-destroying monotony of such build- 
ings ; to replace the picturesque individuality of her villages by houses east to a “type,” would he to 
stamp France for all time with the mark of the German beast. 

T need not dwell on this point. The sympathy of every reader will support the resolve of the 
Architeotes-Diplomés to prevent this degradation of their beloved land. 
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‘Tho procedure by which they propose to achieve their object comprises two measures, in logical 
sequence. First, an Eerhibition, of Drawings and other documents illustrating the essential local features 
and conditions of the several provinees rained by the war. Second,a Competition, of designs for domestic 
buildings, based upon a careful study of the conditions and requirements disclosed in the information 
collected by the Exhibition. The particulars of this competition are not yet communicated ; but it is 
intended that the premiated designs shall be reproduced in large numbers, distributed to the mairie 
of every commune, and placed, in consideration of a nominal royalty, at the disposal of all who wish to 
build from them. This, without involving any liability on the part of the users, either to their authors 
or to the Sociéts des Architeotes-Diplomés—An entirely generous and patriotic project. 

It is with regard to the Exhibition that our co-operation is, for the moment, invited. ‘This will be 
grouped under the following territorial headings — 

(1) Ls Nonp—Pieardie, Artois, Flandre, 

Q) La Crampsoxn—Champagne pouillense, Champagne humide, Ardennes (massif schistews 
rhénan). 

(8) La Lonnaixn—Meuse, Meurthe et Moselle 

(4) L’Ataace. 

(©) Ly Vators—l'Tum pw France.* 

Itis the object of the Société to show, as clearly as possible, how the architectural traditions of the 
respective localities have been formed from constructional methods imposed by elimate, subsoil, and 
other physical conditions, and modified by local needs and customs. ‘These traditions of design find 
their expression not only in the country house, but in town residences, hotels-de-ville, fountains, 
churches, cathedrals, and chateaux; throughout, in fact, the whole range of military, civil, and religions 
architecture of a district. All works of interest appropriate to the subject will be accepted for exhibition. 

‘The Records exhibited will be classed in two categories —First : Paintings, drawings, engravings, 
and photographs, selected to show traditional local design in the respective regions. It should be 
clearly understood that this is no “dilettante exhibition of art or archmology, but a collection of 
working documents illustrating the natural laws of climate, local materials, and surroundings, which 
have governed architectural development. From the study of these laws—practically unchanged by 
time—must be deduced that structural basis of design which may be adapted to existing eustom and 
requirement. Second: Maps and diagrams indicating the degree and distribution of ruin. ‘These will, 
probably, be furnished by the Army photographie and geographie sections, as well as by the Valuation 
Officers and District Committees, Schedules of the natural materials (or, at need, of artificial 
substitutes) available for building have been promised by the great building firms of Eastern France. 

‘The programme of the Exhibition, of which the foregoing is a summary, promises very valuable 
results; and the Council of the Royal Institute will doubtless consider how far it may be proper to 
assist by the Ioan of original documents from the Library. ‘The measured drawings and sketches of 
British architeots are of acknowledged excellence, such work having, until recently, been the foundation 
of their professional education ; even now a fine tradition of those studies gives them a more important 
place in the School curriculum of students here, than it has abroad. Tt is to be hoped that members of 
the Institute who have, in their portfolios, drawings of work in the distriets indieated, which are likely 
to aid the Société des Architectes-Diplomés in their spirited effort, will send them to the Secretary of 
the Royal Institute without delay. ‘The last day for their delivery in Paris is the 16th December, and 
transport is slow and uncertain in these times. Our friends in Paris may be trusted to take good care 
of, and return all contributions in due course. A handsome British entoi will be accepted by them as 




















* Av readers may not have at hand a map of “France en provinces," I venture to give the corresponding * Départe- 
ents *: Picanpie? Somme ohef-ley, Amiens). Anmots: Pas-de-Calais (Arta). Beatone; Nord (Lie), Gusstraena 
Hsute-Alasne (Chaumont), Aube (Teoyer), Maine (Chilonicr Ml), Ardennes (Mésiérs). Lonnars: Vosges. (pinal) 
Meurthe-et Moselle Nanop), Meuse (Barle-Duc). usack: (Strassburg, Belfot), Inz-ps-Fnaxc Seine Paris) Boine: 
tediarne (Melwn), Seine-et-Oise (Versailles), Oise (Bessvais) Aime (Laon).—v. W. 8. 














BUILDING CONSTRUCTION DEVELOPMENT aT 


proof of something more than a desire to take part in their enterprise ; as a sign, tu wit, of that solid 
identity of interests which shall send the allied nations vietorious—the Vandal trampled underfoot, 





and Art triumphant. 





REVIEWS, 
BUILDING CONSTRUCTION DEVELOPMENT. 
‘The Development of British Building-Construction. (Cam. 
bridge echnical Series.] By C.F. Innocent, A.RLB-A. 
Bo. 1916. 10s. 6d. net. {Cambridge University Prese] 

Mr, Innocent has given us @ most interesting and 
illuminating book. 

‘Until reoent years we have studied either the 
‘buildings dedicated to the service of God, or the 
hhallsand castles of the great, and little accounthas been 
‘taken of the work of the humbler people at the same 
period. ‘There were, speaking generally, two types of 
building through the middle ages, one of wood and 
wattle, where rigid economy was the first-considera- 
tion; the other of stone, where permanency or 
strength was the leading note. ‘The first class was 
\digenous to the soil and developed from the rude 
circular hut formed of the materials easiest to hand, 
but the second had its roots in the stono buildings of 
‘the Romans. Gradually we find the two methods 
overlapping and combining, the wattle wall gives way 
to stone, and the wooden partition appears in the 
more solid buildings, until ia Yorkshire and the Cots- 
‘wolds we get the perfect type, echoes of which are to 
bbe found in all parts of the country. ‘This fusion of 
the two methods is outside the scope of Mr. Innocent’s 
work, and, as houses of this class have already been 
ably dealt with by several writers, he wisely confines 
himself to the buildings which owe their origin to the 
circular hut, like that of the Yorkshire charcoal- 
bamer or one which the reviewer has recently seen 
in the forests of the Vosges, and it is with this type 
that he opens his subject. 

Passing by the rather more advanced rounded 
oblong type, with short ridge-piece, we come to the 
Dring which hav thir ridge supported by forked 
posts, which are shown by documentary evidence to 
have existed in England, though only foreign exam- 
ples now remain. 

‘Two chapters following deal with curved tree prin- 
cipals, and we reach the realm in which many fine old 
examples exist, and very charming some of them are. 
Although we cannot now roof our smaller churches 
oor halls with curved oak erucks, sill itis possible that 
oofs starting from the floor, with rgd stiffening 
between tho wall pieces and the principals, have not 
recvived all the attention they deserve as & very 
‘beautiful and practical form in our present-day work. 

In the next chapter we pass on to fully developed 
roofs and those with post pillars forming nave and 
aisles, and this chapter also contains some very inter 
esting theories on the raising of the forked post from 














the floor to become the king post standing on the tie 
beam. 
Presently we have unfolded to ns the history of the 
enter and the materials he worked in. Wooden 
‘walls then claim our attention, and this leads us on to 
the many charming forms of post and panel, post and 
plaster, and boarded partitions, another subject which 
‘the modem architect may perchance find worthy of 
practical consideration and one which might have 
been treated at greater length had space permitted. 
Wattle, cob and brick walls are also considered, and 


‘their materials. 
Open floors 





‘We next reach floors and staircases 
are a practical consideration, saving height, and there 
are many ood soundproof ways of plastering between, 
‘the rafters. The older stone staircases of the cottages 
‘were possibly not inside the scope of the work, like the 
later Wooden ones, but they form a most interesting, 
series in Wales, and no doubt in other parts also. 

‘We now reach a very important point, that of roof 
coverings, and we begin with slating, the history of 
which is traced from the original wood shingles which 
were very largely used in early times. Stone slates 
and Welsh slates are examined and the methods of 
laying and cutting explained. Mossing is also dealt 
with. Sphagnum was used in North Wales; what, we 
‘wonder, was used in England ? 

As a side issue, Mr. Innocent expresses his opinion 
that the use at the present dey of stone slates is 
“anachronistic and uneconomic”; it is, however, 
difficult to see why we should not use a beautiful and 
sound material, in its proper surroundings, if we can 

it surely a beautiful roof is the first essential for 
a beautiful building. ‘The advent of large thin Welsh 
slates into all parts of the country is, as Mr. Innocent: 
says, most unfortunate. ‘The facts that the blue and 
purple slates, ifsmall and thick, are absolutely right in 
their green and purple native country, but in some 
parts of England are out of harmony with the local 
colouring. All kinds of beautiful greens and russets 
‘ean, however, be had in Wales, but the large thin ones 
of any colour are not beautiful anywhere, and very 
breakable. 

A long but interesting chapter on thatching follows, 
and then we are led on to the subject of windows and 
chimneys, Several interesting old wattle and daub 
hoods over stone hearths are to be seen in the Bettws- 
y-coed district ; and in 8. Wales, old cottages in the 
valley of the Teivy have smoke holes or chimneys 
formed of reed thatch, probably like those said to 
hhave existed in various parte of the country. 

‘The final chapter is devoted to new materials, off 
which the most important is probably Portland 
cement, at any rate for work in the country, where, 
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‘a8 a whole, the old methods are still the cheapest and 
i, and where the architect's first duty is to bi 

in harmony with Nature. ‘The old builders, we find, 
considered the practical end economical first, but 
clothed it beautifully and were not hampered by 
‘exotic styles. Economy will again be a leading note 
after the war, and with returning simplicity will 
surely be greater opportunities for returning beauty. 
Allis lost if we lose faith in the new era to come. 

The book is wel illustrated, and is fall of interest 
for the archmologist as well as for the architect, but 
‘space does not permit us to treat of it from any point 
of view but that of the latter. It is, alas! the 
eleventh hour in which to study the simple building 
methods of our medieval forefathers, for in another 
generation the few relies that remain will have disap- 
peared, and we earnestly hope with Mr. Innocent 
that his fine effort will inspire others to study more 
carefully the old buildings of their neighbourhood and 
preserve some definite records of them before they 
cease to be. ‘Henperr L. Norte [F.. 








MR. CRACE'S GIFT TO THE INSTITUTE. 


Ibis a pleasure to record the recent presentation by 
Mr. John D. Crace [Hon, A.] to the Royal Institute 
of three portfolios containing sketches and drawings 
of old work made by him. 

‘The drawings (prepared no doubt in the course of 
many a pleasant tout) were made at different times 
during the past half-century (some are dated 1858, 
‘and the more recent ones bear the date 1906). In 
his communication accompanying the gift Mr. Crace 
sate ta hve drag noo age ori 
struction with the object of recording the true tones 
of colour and their correct relation to one another, 
‘Further, wherever possible, the attempt was made to 
Jearn the true intention of the artist. 

‘Tt would be difficult for a travelling student to have 
better principles than these for guidance in his work,* 
‘The drawings consist chiefly of studies from colour 
decoration in Italy, while the remainder are pencil 
sketches of architectural subjects both in England and 
abroad. The collection contains several studies of 
cai of Renaissance date in Venice, such as, for 
instance, that by Paolo Veronese at San Sebastiano, 
and other well-known examples from §. M. dei Mira- 
coli and the Scuola di San Rocco. There are also 
sketches made in Rome, Orvieto, Siena, and Assisi, 
‘The English subjects include studies of the remains of 
medieval painted work at Canterbury Cathedral, 
Chichester, Botgrove, é&e.; and there are several 
sketches in pencil of various details such as seat-ends, 
roofs, porches, &e. 

‘The drawings should prove of much value to stu- 

TEat eels gm ar Ga LS 
fg een ed rs 


‘Youre past i. Crace hus served on the Prasn a Stents Cote 
Inte’ ut oe f the judges in this particular competition -C. CH, 
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dents, and will be of especial interest to the users of 
our collections because so many of them are such ex- 
cellent examples of careful “ note-taking” of old work, 
with both brush and pencil ; and also because many of 
the coloured drawings—partioularly those of recent 
date—exhibit a remarkable delicacy of colouring, and. 
asure touch of the brush, which combine to emphasize 
not only the care and enthusiasm which the author 
‘brought to bear upon his studies, but also his eympathy 
with the beauty of the fine work of the past. 
Gunazp 0. Horstey [F.] 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
“Failures” at the National Gallery. 


To the Editor, JouNat, R.LB.A.— 
‘Dear Sr,—Being very much in accord with the 
caitioisme contained in Mr. A. E. Richardson's appte- 
ciative and well-considered review of “The Arts and 
Crafts Movement” published in the last issue of 
the RILB.A. Jovsxat, I may, perhaps, without 
questioning some of the opinions expressed, be 
allowed to call attention to a mere matter of fact, 


+ inasmuch as the writer has evidently made a mistake 


about what he calls “the joint failures of William 
Wilkins and Sir Charles Barry” when dealing with 
the fagade of the National Gallery. Barry in 1848 
made a design which was never carried out, and 
Wilkins, as the architect in charge of the building, 
very naturally resented Barry’s intrusion when he 
previously made a voluntary sketch showing how he 
‘Would like to treat its elevation. At-no time were 
Wilkins and Barry associated in any joint proposal— 
indeed, quite the contrary, for the former was very 
irate, and the latter, knowing he was in error, kept 
quiet and said nothing about Wilkins’ warmly-stated 
charges. Sir Charles Barry did nothing actually to 
the National Gallery, and Bishop Barry's Life of his 
father is quite clear on that point. After the Law 
Courts Competition award had been compounded and 
when G. E. Street, R.A., was appointed, E. M. Ba 
R.A,, was promised some work then contemplated at 
‘the National Gallery. It hed been found that Barry's 
exterior for the Couris of Justice could not be brought 
into conformity with Street's plans, and so Barry had 
to give way. Subsequently . M. Barry added the 
rear galleries to the National Gallery on the eastern 
part, but these do not show from Trafalgar Square 
frontage view save only a tower excrescence which, 
as it is left, looks very out of place apart from what 
¢ architect had intended as a support in the sky- 
line. The erection by Ewan Christian, assisted by 
James K. Colling, of the National Portrait Gallery at 
the back of the site, and a part of the eaat flank front- 
age of the National Gallery itself, prevented the con- 
tinuation of E. M. Barry’s plans ; so the “failure,” 
such as itis, cannot fairly be attributed to him. 
‘Maverce B. Apams [F.] 
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Avrard for Conspicuous Gallantry. 

‘The London Gazetle annoances that the King has been 
srociounly pleased to confer the Miltary Crone upon, 2ad 
Lieut, Willam Godfrey Newton, London Regiment, * for 
‘conspicuous gallantry in action. Ho placed a lamp'n the 
open to guide a night aeault. Later, although wounded, 
ho rallod the men round him and bored the enemy with 
reat courage and determination. He set a Sno exemple.” 
leat. Newton isthe Presidents younger¢son,an Associate 
cf the Institute, and before the war a member of the 
Literature Standing Committee. 





‘The Shortage of Hi ir William Lever’s Proposal. 








‘9 CONDUIF BREET, Loxpow, W., 251% November 1916. 


CHRONICLE. 


‘The R.ILB.A. Record of Honou: 


Fallen in the War. 

Cuesmentox, Qnd Lieut. Frank Srpvey, RFA. 
‘Died of wounds received in action 11th November. 

Wesrwoon, 2nd Lieut. Wazrer R. [Student], RFA. 
‘Died of wounds on 26th October. Aged twenty- 
two. 

Cavpwart, Private Anmmon Ovem [Licentiate], 
Queen's Westminster Rifles. Killed in action on 
10th October. 

‘Parsnsox, Private Henny Franxurs, Hon, Artillery 
Company [Probationer]. Killed in action on 
30th September, 1915. Aged twenty-one. Second. 
son of Mr. H. L. Paterson [4.}, of Sheffield. 

Members’ Sons. 

‘Batwour, 2nd Lieut. Gzonon J., HLL, attached to 
the Northumberland Fusiliers. Killed in action 
on 15th September. Aged nineteen. Son of Mr. 
Andrew Balfour [F-, of Glasgow. 

Sawyer, 2nd Lieut. Hurnerr, Suffolk Regiment. 
Killed in action on the 12th October. Aged 
‘twenty-six. Son of Mr. Joseph Sawyer [F.], of 
The Tower, Kenley, Surrey. 

Bowzes, 2nd Lieut. B.J., The Buffs. Killed in action 
in September last. Son of Mr. Chatles W. 
Bowles [F.]. 

Gounsamrs, Capt. Lewis W., Yorkshire Regiment. 
‘Killed inaction on Sth November. Aged twenty- 





irty-seventh List 


one, Son of Mr. F. 7. W. Goldsmith [F.]. 
Serving with the Forces. 
“Assocrams, 
Lixo, Ricuano Bunonast, ReAIC. 
Laenxriaras. 
Anantax, Jon; East Surrey Regiment. 





Guax, Janene ; Royal Engineers. 
Sane, T. ; Royal Engineers, 
Promotions. 

Bunzz00n, Lieut. Leslie [., has been promoted to Cap- 
‘ain, RAM. 

Bavos, Ruaixanp [4.], of the Artists’ Rifles, has boen 
‘gerotted 2nd Licut., Royal Engineers. 

Huwenow, Janus [4.), formerly Sergeant RE. in the 
‘Territorial Fores, is now 2nd Lieut,, R.B., Regulars, 

MoLzax, AJ. [A.} of the Artist’ Rifles, has been gazetted 
‘2nd'Licwt., South Lancashires. 
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blocks of buildings in London and elsewhere, one wonders 
‘what the nation will become after & few generations have 
‘been reared under such conditions. 

‘From the point of view of the municipality, 
shows how the free gift of land for building pi 
‘work owt. ‘The Corporation has an acre ofl 
ost. them, say, from £100 ts 











‘whieh Bas 
00, and on which they 
[permit the building of twelve cottages of a rateable value 
BF £15 each. They would at once have a rateable value 
‘of £160. ‘The interest and sinking fund on the site would 
‘therefore bo more than covered by the increment to the 





tates. It is also suggested as a stimulus to building by 
private enterprise that the cost of roads and drainage 
Should be bome. by the municipality. ‘The proposition 
will have to be made attractive enough to induee the whole- 
fale building that is requited to overtake the present 
starvation In cottage houses. But in making it attractive 
to the builder we must do so on such grounds that the 
sonal interests of the builder will induce him to make 
is cottages attractive to tho tenants, To the argument 
thet the mere giving of the land would effect no reduction 
in rents, that the cottages built on free land would not 
necessarily be let at such rentals as to attrest tenants from 
‘the entre to the suburbs, Sir Wiliam replies that dear 
land is the chief cause of high renta for cottage houses, 
aand that cheapening tho land would be the most powerful 
factorin rodueing rentals. Let municipalities uso care and 
judgment in securing auitablo sites and they will find 
bifters not slow to avail themselves of the advantages 
‘Competition would prevent the demand of exces- 



























for faancing the actual building hy the Covern- 
mene are bound to be futile. ‘The Goverament hav no 
Ickinery for dealing with the question. Te in = most 
dificult and delicate matter of adjustment to place cottage 
Ree ja whee they gre wate, here afin aon, 
fo many otter things that go with the building of cottage 
houses, euch asthe provision of eharches, chaps, Sunday 
fchools, resteation hala te.—all of them attra which 
fre much bettor dealt with by the community. 

‘Sr William mentions « building soheme unrtaken by 
the: Govermont since the war began. which has been & 
complete failure, An exate waa laid out at Woolwich by 
Government officials: Tt was done in tho usual. way of 
tum-twisty ” curves intended to look atactive, and 
which do look sttrastive--on papot. But the whole of 
the estate waa ule up without any provision at all for 8 
Syn) and ng len were renrved for ohrshen ot 
‘chapels, Sunday-schools, or axembly halla, Again, any. 
‘one coming from the centre of ths datret and wanting to 
‘atch a team pessing on the high road would have to go 
considerably out of his way and meke 9 sezes of Caraings 
Inomder to get to the main fond, owing tothe curves helt 
‘mado paral to the main reed and only eonnecting with 
itat the twoends of thecatate, Sir Willem mentions that 
‘when he visited the plac ohildsen had to go Lf alles tothe 
fearest achool. ‘Tie whole of this funder arose, he 
believed, through the dastrustions to. tho. Government 

hitect to plan for the ‘building of 1,400 houses, no 
Instructions leing given to reserve land for playgrovinds, 
schools, chapels, of reeroaton ‘halle. Consequently the 
architec would have been exoceding his duty had he made 
provision for these extra purposes. Otherwise thee cot 
age hous at Woolwich are extremely well planned and 
designed, snd make healthy houses for those who live in 
‘hem 

‘Sit William gives an instanceof another kind of blunder 
—# howe bullfn a hilly dlstict of Yorkshire at» cost. of 
several thousand pounds, whichis entirely unsuited to its 
‘urtoundingss Ia Surrey the house would have been a 
Doom anil picture, The unfortunate lady for whom it 
‘raw built ever could tive init im the winter, as the high 
‘winds drove the sain through the walla aa though throngh 
‘aponge. In thee hills and Gales of Verkshine » certain 
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type only of building material is suitable the construe: 
an fna'to be done in's certain way, which haa been dis. 
covered by the wisdom of generations of byjlders working 
‘rough the centuries. Local tecbnionl knowledge i ne 
itiredin housing. 
‘"Hisown expentance at Port Sunlight of workmen’s houses 
in that they aunt fi the tenant ikea glove. In turning @ 
‘corner, houses had sometimes to be made alittle larger than 
‘he unial patter ; but they had alwayeafiealty in letting 
sch house, because an extra yard in tho width of a room 
Shesns 20 much moss work for the wife, who cannot aiford 
Tohave her labour increared unnecesterily n the house, 

Again, one type of howe cannot be spplicable to moxe 
than a limited area, Bach locality scema to build wp in 
the centuries a certain type of eatiage which site the 
people and their environment. ‘hi type se known in 
treryshado of colour and vanity to thelocal builder: These 
‘vatious local types could not porsily be mown toa ental 
Srgenisation somewhere in London, acting on behalf ofthe 
Gavernment, snd propasing plans for 100,000 to 200,000 
cottages 20 be built more or fees in a panicky way to deal 
8 promptly as possible with overcrowding 

roxption has een taken to the imitation of hovaes to 

some 10 or 12 to the acre. Speaking from his own ex: 
Derlence, thie limitation Sir Wiliam considers abvolutely 
Ereentinl. There ought to be an area of grase between the 
Thowse asd the footpath, 20 that dase will not reach the 
‘open windows in the heat of summer.  qually there 
fought to be allotment gardens at the back, which mi 
Thoth scereation and health, whilein many oaces the pra 
of the garden would actually pay ho ren 

‘While opposed to the mantel pality or Government under 
taking the wholesale building’ of cottages, Sir William ts 
‘rongly in favour of the municipality or Government 
raving up a Town Planning scheme for the erection of 
fottage houses on broad lines before they perait-a ingle 
‘ottage toe batt 


English Medieval Wall Paintings. 

An exhibition of copies of English eoclesiastioal mural 
ocoration of the twelth to the sixteenth century has been 
arranged in Room 72 of the Viotoria and Albert Museum. 
‘These copies, which have been painted in water-eolour by 
‘Mr. B, W. ‘Tristram during tho last nine years, have 
recently been acquired for the Museum, whero it is pur- 
posed to form an extensive collection of representations 
of this once popular branch of our native art. 

Asis well known, from Norman times until the Reforma- 
tion English churches were filled with paintings which 
opictod themes inspiring to the popular mind, auch as 
scenes from the life of Christ, the legends of favourite 
saints, and occasional secular subjects from which & moral 
could be drawn. At the Reformation the paintings were 
obliterated by coats of whitewash, and many were do- 
stroyed. ‘The process of removing the whitewash, chiofly 
during the ninoteenth century, has in numerous eases 
revealed the paintings irreparably damaged, and liable to 
perish when again exposed to light. 

Some of the paintings have already disappeared since 
‘tho copies now exhibited were made. This fact show 
hhow necessary and urgent it is that a great national cal- 
letion of copes of theo pantngs shouldbe formed, to 
preserve an adequate record of this great activity in our 
early English art. “ 4 

‘The copies exhibited compriso a set of the Westminster 
Abbey paintings, including tho series from the Judgment 
‘which adorned the east wall of the Chapter House, the 
sedilia paintings, and an exquisite fragment from a panel 
cf the altar retable now in the Jerusalem Chamber, de- 
picting the Miracle of the Loaves and Fishes, St. Albans 
is represented in the series of Crucifixions and Madonnas 


























MINUTES 


which are painted on the Norman piors in the nave ; 
York by three fine paintings from the old wooden vaulting 
originally in the Chapter House, but now removed ; and 
‘thote are, among others, paintings fom Chichester, Ely, 
Norwich and Winchester, making altogether close’ on & 
Irmdred examples. 


MINU 


Ab the Bist General Mastin 
eld Monday, 6ch November, 19 
Mr, Emest Newton, AA. President; 
uaing 16 members of the Council, 8 Associates (in: 
‘luding two members of the. Counil), snd xumerous 
Visitows, —the nutes of tho Meoting field 194 Jane, 
Raving ‘boon published in the Joona, wore taken a 
fond ad sigugd as correct. 

‘The Hon. Secretary announced the names of the fol- 

‘with the Forces who hed been 
led in action since tho last mecting Major Herbert 
Phillips Fletoher, D.S.O. Crote de Guerre, RAC, elected 
asorate 1889, Fellow 1902, Godwin Buraar 1508 ; Captain 
Alfred Baward Corbett, Border Regiment, of Manchanter, 
lected Associate 1897 ; Captain Joseph Berkeley Caboy: 
Nortivuinboriand Fusiliers, flected cfosocfate 1908 Liene 
Taweon” Stephen Ford, Queen's Royal West Surreys, 
Shident, son ot Mt. Lawton Re Ford, davocite; 2nd Lieut, 
Donald’ Jervia Gordon, Border Regiment, Student son of 
‘thelate Mr-‘Thomes Gordon, acacia» 2nd Lieut Douglax 
Morley Gaiden, King’s Liverpool Regiment, of Liverpool, 
looted “Associate 1914; 3nd Lieut. John Kingston 
Ground, “Royal ‘West Kent Regiment, of Matstone, 
slosted desotite 1912; 2nd Lieut. Androw Danskine 

ftkea, Royal Engines, of Ainirio, elected Avsociate 
1896; ‘Psivate Ballour Abererombie, Black Wateh, Licen- 
liate;, Tiout. Chatles Stonchouse, Bast Lanes Regiment, 
flected devocate 1910 ; Lanee-Corp, Edward Woothoure 
Stubbs, Royal Aemy Medical Corps eicetedfesotate 1910 + 
Corporal Arthur Winch, West Yorks Regt..of Leeds, elected 
‘Avsooiate 1911; 204 Liew. Joseph William Ball, Royal 
Engineers, elected Associate 1914; Captain Noel Waigh 
Haden, ‘Duk of Wellington's Hopiment cloted dao 
Giate 1910; Lieutenant Alfsed Hdwin Shapley, North 
Derland Guster, Probationer; Private. Alfred Edgar 
Stott, Kings Liverpool Rogimens, Studént; Captain 
Perey Caalife Piling, Loyal North Lancashire Regiment, 
‘looted Associate 1908, son of Mr. Joseph Piling, of Bolton, 
Fallow ; Lioutenant Francis Grisall, Coldstream (vad 
looted! Associate 1913; 2nd Lieut. Bhikp Baward Web 
Royal Engineers (son of Six Aston Webb, Past President 
lected dsvociate 1912, saociat Member of Council 1815 
a M: Haig Dip, Royal Fic Artilery, of 
Sydney, New South Wales, elected Associate 15143 
Captain Tom Sadler Rushworth, City of London Regiment, 
fon of Mr, Wm. Rushworth, Belin, of Durham, elected 
Sesociate 19134 Private Brnest Soote Potch, Royal Scots, 
ected dseoeiate 1909 ; Lance-Corp. Joseph Hency Taylor, 
lected sssoclale 1908; Lieut 
hh Bioneers, Siudent Private Asthur 
Samuel Bagshewe, Yeomaney, Student;. Private dames 
Bilis Braithwaite, West Yorks Regiment, of Leeds, 
lected desocate 1906 ; and 2ad Lieut. Alick, George 
Hiorenell, Susflk Regiment, ‘ite Priseman 1905, Soane 
‘Mdailiet 1910. 

On the motion of the Hon. Secretary, it was Rasoxvse 
that the doepest regrets of tho Instieato for the last of 
‘hese gallant lives ‘be enterod onthe Minutes of ‘the 
Trecting,and that» message of members sincerest sym- 
Pethy snd condolence be forwarded to thelr relatives 

"The ‘decongo was also announced of James. Burgess 
GLE, Liddy, PRS, Hon, sawoete, and Sir dames 
Drompole Linton, P.RE, Hon. 
condolence was passed to thelr 

‘Purther, the Wecease seas announced of David Bird 





‘ES. 
cof the Session 1916-17, 


‘at 5.30 pian. Present. 
‘Follows (in- 
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elected Associate 1889; Kdwarl Thornton, elected Asso 
‘ate 1892, Fellow 1904 ; ‘Theodore Knolles Green, elected 
‘Amociote 1261 ; Charles Rennels Hancock, elected -laso 
ite 1882 ; and Richard Phend Spiers, elected Assoeiate 
$861, Fallow 1877. 

(On the ‘motion of tho Hon. Secretary, seconded by 
Boofessor Beresford Pito [PJ ft was Rasa, That the 
opal Itt do seconds highentimato of thn valuable 

productive labours of its ate distinguished ellos, 
‘Richard Phené Spier forthe advancomentof arehitectare, 
and its grateful appreciation of his eminent aervices as & 
tte that the Insttste do record its nse uf ovvow at 
islose, and that a message of sympathy and condolence be 
conveyed to his near rstvens 

‘Tho President heving enmounced that, Lieutenant Fran- 
cia Gristll, who was killed inaction on the 15th Sep 
tomber, had Bequeethed to the Tnatitats the sun of $500, 
find expressed the wish thes 3¢ bo used for the benefit of 
the Library, it ‘was Rusouvsn, That the Inatieute do 
xpron f Ai. Garde Gl, th mle exenito, 
fs appreciation and thanks for the generous logacy be: 
qucathed to the Institute by Lientensnt Francs Gesel, 
sie'dp ass hm thatthe fosiaton’s wishes as Yo the use 
for which the leguey ito be applied shall be faithful 
carried out. = ve Ks 

‘Tho Avsistant Seoretary announced the results of the 
October Statutory Txamination. 

“The Ausatant Seorstary announced the nomination of 
tho following candideter: “Ax Putuowe (6): Fredotiok 
Chatterton (hesocal 1896), Cairo Arthur Cecil Moris 
‘Sdward [Associate 1908), Boxhll-on-Sea; George Reavell 

‘Aswociae, 1899), Alnwick ; together with the following 

Jeontiataa who have passod the Qualifying Bxemination 
John Semucl Alder; Rodney Howard Alsop, Melboune ; 
‘Glatde Watexlow emier; Walter Symington Atbol Gordon; 
‘Algernon Sydney Richasd Ley. Aw Assocrrxs (12): John 
Ramsay Armstzong, Perth,” Scotland ; Charles Joseph 
‘Brandon; Robert Kitching Bilson, Bedford; Sidney Colwyn 
Foulkes, Colwyn Bey ;-Arihur Rowland Holman, Exeter; 
‘Lome de Hution Hutton; Norman Pristo Keop; Robert 
Lowry ; Heinrich Mertin Layken ; Arthur Joka Sparrow 
Harold’ Bdgar Todd, Bristal; James Prederick Wikon, 
Newport, Mon, 

"Tho President having delivered the Orzxzxo Apnazss, 
1 voto of thanks was pasted to him by seslamation on the 
tnotion of Profemor Beresford its. (F-), seconded ‘by 
Captain i. Burns. Dick, G.A. [F.}, President of she 
Nokthorn Architectural dasociation 

‘Tho President having ‘alled the sttention of the 
resting to tho exhibition im tho smeoting-room of come 
petition drawings and designs and working drawings of 
Ehurehes eared out by the late Goorge Edmund. Strect 
BLA, toprosenting a salceion from » numerous collesion 
‘of drawings prosented to ho Institute hy hin som, Mr 
‘Arthur Edmund Streot (P.) s¢ was, on the motion of t 
Provident, Itsouvinb, That an expersdion ofthe Invtstate's 

ratefal appreciation of this interesting and valuable gift 
ferentered fn she Minutes and communieated to Mr. Sect. 

‘The proceedings closed at 4.35 pin. 















































THE EXAMINATIONS. 
The Statutory Examinations 
An Examination qualifying for candidature as District 
Surveyor in London was held by the Institute pursuant to 
Stato on the 180, 1th, and och October.” Three 
candidates attended, and the following passed 
Wintiaw Deoprxorox, 181 Queen Victoria Stvet, B.C 
Hanouo, Eowany Warxrssox, 79 leslie oad, East 
‘Hinebleg. Ne 
‘The succenful candidates havo en. granted by the 
Council certificates of competency to act us District Sur 
‘evors in London. 
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NOTICES. 
Election of Members, 18th December. 
An election of mombers will take place at the Business 
Meeting of the 18th December in acoordanco with the 





provisions of By-Law 10. The candidates found by the 
Council to be eligible and qualified for membership 
according to the Charter and By-laws, aro as follows — 


As Fatxows (6). 
Cwearpauton.s Framsnrex [Aatociee, 1866); Ministry of 
Public Works Caro; and Turf Caby Care, 
‘Proposes Robert Williams, A W. 8. Gross, and 
George Hubbard, 
Bowanne: Anmtun Crom Monmas (4eseiats, 1908]; Sea 
Road, Coocen Beach, Bexhl-on-Sen. 
“Proposes Arnold Mitehely Ws Campbell ones, 
and Wb, Gabe, 
navi Gnonoe [legate 1899}, Hoyd's Bank Cham- 
em, Alnwick; and Pradhge Seco Alnwick. 
Bropovers: Se Henry Tanner, Cink. B. Flockton, 
and Jon Gackt 











‘and 33 Bedford Gardens, Kensington. W. 
‘Proposers: Maurice B, Adams, Percivall Currey, 

and Andrew N. Prentioe. 

Ausor: Ropwey Howan ; 90 W: 





iam Street, and Wing- 





‘eld, Stonnington Place, Malvern, Melbourne, Aus- 
‘alia 

‘Proposers : Robert J. Haddon, Walter R. Butler, 
end the Counc 





‘Panarun: Cravp2 Warznrow ; 11 Waterloo Place, Pall 
Mall, 8.W. ; and 3¢ Cavendich Square, W, 
‘Proposcre: Sir Aston Webb, Keith D. Young, and 
William A. Pite. 
Gonnox: Wauren Srinvorow Ammon; 5 Old Bond 
Street, W.; and Holland Lodge, Walton-on-Thames. 
‘Proposera: James 8. Gibson, Edmund Wimperis, 
and Herbert Wigglocworth. 
‘AiomeNox Syoxev Rrenann ; 214 Bishopegate, 
B.C; and Montague House, Sideup, Kent, 
‘Proposere : Howard Chatfoild Clarke, John Murray, 
and Wm. Woodward. 


Le 





‘As Assoctanss (12). 
Anusruoxa : Jon Ransax ; Admizalty Works Depart. 
‘ment, Perth and 2 Marshall Place, Perth, 
Proposers Jno. Watzon, H. Ramsay Taylor, and 
Jas, Comming Wyanes. 
Braxpox : Cuantxs Josten; 7 Trobovir Road, Karl's 
Court, 8. 
"Proposers : Robert Atkinson, Charles ¥. Varndell, 
and Borey B. ‘Tubbs 
Buasox: Rowman Kisoxtxe ; Shire Hall, Bedford ; and 
13 Shaftesbury Avene, Bedford 
were Roland Plumbe, H. G. Crothall, and 
Fredle Willey. 
Fouises Siow Conwy; Central Chambers, Calmya 
Bay ; and Mansicid Groce Road, Colwyn Bey. 
‘Proposers: 0. Ht. Reilly, G. A. Humphreys, and 
©. Emest Blcosk We 
Honaay : Auguion Rowano ; Castle House, Exeter; and 
‘rand, Topsham, Devon. 
‘Proposers Henry Budgen, James Crocker, and the 
coun 
Horrox! Lomyx Dz Herzox; Mh Oftcen* 
Battalion, Staff College, Camberley. Surrey. 
Propoers: Robert Atkinson, Henry M. Petl 
AG. R: Mackenaie, 








Cadet 
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Kenr; Nonuax Putsr0 ; oo C. Wontner Smith, Bea 
12 Gray's Ian Square, W.C: ; end 15 Belleville Road, 
Wandsworth Common, 8.W. 

Propoeers : C. Wontner Smith, Arthur Keen, and 
GER ateohonaie. 
Lowi; Ronnws 8 Pel Road, Bast Pvickenham, 
ropocer: Robert Atkinson, A. E. Richardson, and 
Charlee B Varndell. 

Lovee: Henmaicm Manny; Chief Engineer's Ofico, 
Port of London Authority ; and 25 Arcadian Gardens, 
Wood Green, W. 

Propoters + Welter R. Jeggard, and the Council 

Sranzows Ammon Jowx ; 12 Russell Squaze, W.G-; and 
Tngrem House, Stockwell Road, 8.W. 

oposers: James A Swan,'A. Saxon Snoll, and 
willlem A Bide. 

Tony: Hinoro Booar; 15 Claro Street, Bristol; and 
Harta Cottage, Almondabury, near Bristol 

‘Proposera: W. H. Watkins, C. F. W. Dening, and 
wren W. Wil 

Wuson : Jasizs PREDERIGK ; Borough Architect's Dept., 
‘Newport, Mon, j and 40 Upton toad, Newport, Mom 

‘Proponera A. Re Jommett, Charles J. Dawson, ond 
Chases F. Word 
Election of Members, 8th January, 1917, 

In accordance with the provisions of By-law 8, the 
names and addresses of tho following applicants for mexm- 
bership are published below for the information of mein 
hors. Notico of any objection or other communication 
respecting them must be sent to the Secretary, R.LB.A., 
for submission to the Couneil prior to Monday, 16th Decor” 
ber 





As Faxxows (3). 

Emurxorox: Cuantas Surrmws [Associate, 1895], Vie- 
‘toria Buildings, Graingor Street West, Neweastl Sen 
‘Tyne; Benwell Grove Lodge, Newesstle-upon 

Swagil Faawx Staxeny [dvsociate, 1912} Feld’e Park 
“Avenue, Newport, Mon, 

‘Taavans Warp Tiwi [davciete, 1906), eats RE 
Jo Bernard MacDonald, 34 Avonmore Road, We 

enaington. 


Licentiates and the Fellowship. 

‘Tho next Examination of Licentiatee desiring to qualify 
for candidatureas Fellows ill take place in January, 1917. 
Application for admission to the Examination must be 
sent in by the end of thecurrent year. Full particulars 
‘may be fad on application to the Seoretary B.L.B.A. 


Books Received, 
ort Sunlght A Record of its Artie aud’ Pictorial Ampect. Dy 7. 
ale aon San ARTA Got Lana Tin eae 
Vigil Sh Alert Mezom Rovio of in Pena) nutions 
2015. Tasted, bm 49, bond 1008 (ae 


sity oe) 
stg olan Grow: Sti at Hewrarle and Rathwell By the Right Rev, 
Brangwe DRC A OS DOky tb, a dWie 6c et 
The Briere Borman A Drtiel Gulde to le Teuning By J. 
otra: hight ho Handi, Ceti 
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THE STUDY OF ANGLO-SAXON ART. 
By Professor Berusrorp Pare [F.] 





RCHITEOTS not having any notion of including the Anglo-Saxon style in their ecleotic or 
competitive practice of phases of Christian art, have dimly felt its historie interest. Norman 
asserted its vogue early in the dawn of modern romanticism, and ecclesiastical edifices with 

distended windows illustrated the elasticity of the style and the necessary liberty of the architect. 
Amidst the haunts of Dr. Samuel Johnson, and slightly subsequent to his era, the Church of Holy 
Trinity, Gough Square, famishes an example, and in vacation one recalls an extensive chapel at Rams- 
gate emulating the not unsuecessful adaptation of Boston Steeple in the Parish Church. These are 
sample first-fruits, but even the Natural History Museum, by the uninstructed called “ free-Norman,” 
and some quite recent churches—thero is one at Oxford—make it evident that the hard doctrines of the 
stylists of the Gothie revival have not excluded its proper ancestor, with her barbaric decorations, from 
the architectural palette. 

Anglo-Saxon architecture does not offer sufficient material for the purposes of such revival, or 
apparent relationship to her Norman supplariter, and therefore the venerable remains of an authentic 
mother have been neglected in the mausoleum in which British architects surrendered most of the 
possibilities of useful study of the arts during the groater part of a century that should have been truly 
progressive. ‘To-day we are suffering from a ridiculous susceptibility to the weird. It is with trepida~ 
tion therefore that wo recall the native charm and wonder of Saxon sculpture, in the presence of 
Mr. Gill's archaistic “ Stations ” in Westminster Cathedral, or the existence of triangular tile arches, 
baluster shafts, or the economy of long and short coigning, in the presence of distinguished exponents 
of Garden Suburb primitiveness, to whom the sincere expressiveness of vertical and horizontal stretcher 
brick coigns may appeal. 

‘Tho exhaustion of the Gothic detail Museum is leading to an equally unintelligent assumption of 
uncouth erudity of form, which may yet light upon inspiration in primitive or even prchistorie archi- 
tecture, as a stimulant to wandering and aimless souls. ‘True architecture, to-day and any day, must, 
in spito of all protestation, be original. Modem needs, uses and amenities, in extensive planning, 
detached building, or complementary detail and ornament, if t is art at all, intending to be permanent, 
sensible and purposeful, is essentially original modem art. What really matters to the architect and 
to the world that suffers him, is that the art or work is genuine or fallacions ; that is, good or bad. Our 
present disease is a detachment of the retina, a half blindness, that dissociates our practical work in 
dosign from its due place as part of our modern culture and life, and conforms it to the merely superficial 
and ephemeral standards of pseudo-stheticism. Nourishing a continual grudge against the intrusion 
of sciontifie experiment in building, which is unthinkable of a Primitive or Medieval builder, the 
student does not seek to be modern, his idea is contrary and seeks conformity to some historie semblance 
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‘or proportion that arose originally as experiment ; so dislike is cultivated to bricks of standard size, 
new materials or plato glass, and by perversion of motive architecture is reduced, by artificiality, to 
pedantry. 

An ample understanding of the spirit of the builder-artists of the pre-Renaissance would correct 
‘this pedantic zeal. The Norman energy and.the Gothic motive were sincerely scientific and intensely 
modem. ‘The work of these periods in its method, or style properly so called, should be re-stndied as 
‘the reflection of the maximum current knowledge of building science. ‘The true disciple enthusiast, 
the live archeologist, the student with executive purpose in mind, will find inspiration and new hope 
for the extended opportunities and means of his own age in a sympathetic examination of the intention, 
rather than by copying the limitations, which were ever being cast aside in the rapid progress, of 
‘Medisval architecture. 

Such an ideal of study remains open ; exhausted types yield’ new vigour if interrogated in their 
‘native atmosphere of constructive and decorative motive ; and respect for ourselves, as factors in an 
epoch that is certainly stimulating and productive, will assist us to understand and follow the teaching 
of those who, with relatively inferior means, attained e unified art that at prosent appears to be incoin- 
parably superior to our ideals. 4 

It ought to be impossible, in surveying our national history, to overlook the constituents or the 
ideals of our'island race ; it is therefore absurd, though for long it has been attempted, to relegate the 
art of the Anglo-Saxons to the limbo of almost prehistoric unimportance, to which for the purposes of 
architectural study it has been consigned by the introduetions to handbooks to Gothie architecture. 

Anglo-Saxon art is that of one semi-millennium of our comparatively short national history of 
about fifteen hundred years, a period, though slow and intermittent, of formation and of originating 
movement. Its reign begins with the romance of the unique repudiation of Roman civilisation and 
inclades the almost successful struggle of pagan immigrants with the Christianised natives; an epoch 
certainly as characteristic as the invasion that ushered in the Gothic era, or the Reformation that 
terminated it and gave birth to the modern world. 

Professor Baldwin Brown, thirteen years since, published two volumes under the general title of 
‘The Arts in Early England, respectively dealing with “ The Life of Saxon England in its relation to the 
‘Arts " and ‘ Beclesiastical Architecture in England from the Conversion of the Saxons to the Norman 
Conquest.” ‘These books have made study, on the lines just suggested, more possible by gathering and 
Aiseussing the architectural remains of the whole period, together with prefatory chapters, of more 
general interest, on the growth of civil life in Britain and its close relation to the pervading influence of 
the developing Christian institutions. The anthor we knew possessed breadth of scholarship and an 
almost architectural practicality of outlook ; he manifests always a frank enthusiasm, and by his lucid 
style of exposition we were easily introduced to a widened field of archmologioal investigation and 
spoculation, with enticing distances that were difficult to limit. 

Since the publication of these first volumes Professor Baldwin Brown undertook a course of Rhind 
Lectures on the Art of the Period of the Teutonic Migrations. ‘The lectures were published in 1910 and 
reviowed in this Jounxan + by Mr. Paul Waterhouse, From this wider study the author comes back 
to The Arts in Early England with “an enlarged view of the work remaining to be done and with a con- 
siderable increase of apparatus " that not unnaturally tends, if not to embarrass, considerably to extend. 

+ the subject. 

‘Two further volumes dealing with Saxon art and industry during the Pagan period, on a scale much 

increased in detail, have now boen added by the same author ; ¢ the Christian period remaining to be . 





* London. John Murray. 1903. } Jounxat RLB.A, Vol. XVII. Third Serie, p. 384. 

i The Arte én Borly Bngland—Sazon Art and Indusiey in the Pagan Period. ” By G. Baldwin Brown, M.A., Watton 

Gordon Proteror of Tine Art in the Univensity of Ralaburgh, “Wola UT and 1V., 21s. each net. "London, John 
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dealt with ; the series promising to become a complete exposition of the subject of pre-Norman art 
in Britain, ‘The present instalment, however, is oonfined to the decorative arts of the two and a half 
conturies of migration and sottloment between the Roman evacuation and Gregory's mission 0° Augus- 
tine in 597. Out of this unsettled epoch, generally supposed to be entirely barren of practical artistic 
interest, is produced a large assortment of antiquarian imaterial ; prinoipally tho contents of pagan 
cemeteries, which furnish costume, weapons, pottery, and jewellery, as well as the coinage which 
neutrally connects the Pagan and Christian eras. ‘The volumes are abundantly illustrated by photo- 
graphs of over 800 objects and coloured photographie plates taken by the author, besides some Hine 
illustrations and usoful maps ; they are alike beyond criticism in style, form and artistio interest. 

‘The oxtont and quality of these gleanings of the pre-Christian Saxon period form a preface to the 
relatively rich fields of later Saxon art that remain in the carvings, illuminations and decorative objects 
of the four and a half centuries that elapsed before the Norman invasion. ‘This important term, more 
than equal to that of the whole development and decay of English Medisval art, still waits a similar 
analysis and criticism to complete an integral chapter in the History of the Arts in England. 

‘The word “ Saxon ” was used in the oldest times, as ever since, by the Celtio to denominate their 
‘Teutonic neighbours. ‘The Angle of the north is as much a Saxon to the Seottish Highlander as is the 
West Saxon inhabitant of Wessex to the Welsh. ‘The terms “ Jute,” ““ Saxon” and “‘ Angle” are 
used by Bede himself so loosely that it would be wrong to treat them as absolute racial distinctions ; 
however, tho terms “ England” and “English” go back to times when the predominant people in 
Britain were not any of the Angles but the Saxons of Wessex. Professor Baldwin Brown concludes 
that differences of race within the island where the migration had been effected were of small account, 
as it is thought that by the end of the fith century all maritime raiders were commonly ealled Saxons, 
‘and wams the reader against attaching too definite an ethnic meaning to the names of the migration 
period. 

The archeological evidence connected with the migrations and settlements of the Anglo-Saxons in 
the Thames basin, of the Jutes in Sussex, Kent and Hampshire, and of the Angles on the Bast Coast, is 
discussed and elucidated by maps giving suggested routes with a natural similarity to modem war 
plans. The effect is that early objects found in the North have affinities with Scandinavian and North 
German products ; similar articles found south of the Thames find their prototypes in Romanised lands 
along the Rhine and in Gaul. 

‘The important question, what became of the Romano-British population and its civilisation and 
art, is referred to as having never been satisfactorily settled ; the old theory of extermination has not 
really been superseded, though presumably the invaded were more numerous than the invaders and 

certainly moro civilised. ‘The cometeries show some evidence of a return to conditions prior to the 
‘Romano-British period, as the Anglo-Saxons used the earlier Celtic cometeries of tho Bronze Ago rather 
than the urban Romanised ones. The historie connections with Celtie, Classic and Oriental art are 
exhibited. Celtic art in Britain which had been put out of existence in Europe by the Romans sur- 
vived, though the influences of Rome across the northern borders of the Empire count for much ; for 
-when the older fashions of Gaul were superseded by Rome the art which flourished until Julius Caesar 
took refuge across the Channel in tho north and west of the British Isles, and remained to blossom 
afresh in the carving, metalwork and illumination of the seventh and eighth centuries. The Oriental 
movement from the south-east is much in evidence in the Teutonic art of the migration period 
from the third up to the eighth century; while in Barly Christian art thore was always room for 
the influence of the Byzantine Church. When the Christian period of Anglo-Saxon culture opens, the 
relations betwoon the Germanic art of the immigrants and the late Celtic of the indigenous population 
cf the west and north become intimate and complex ; our national spirit should be stimulated by the 
reflection that the Church everywhere, excopt in Celtic lands, rested on Roman civilisation, 

‘Tho unsolved problem of London history, whether it can claim the wonderful attainment of well- 
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nigh two thousand years’ continuous civic existence, is one that hinges within the period of this 
survey. Professor Haverfield’s Address to the Classical Association, 1912, is cited to the effect that 
London ceased to be for a while, that nothing has been found to suggest that Roman Britons dwelt 
there long after a.p. 400, and that no discoveries suggest that the English occupied it till long after 
A.D. 500, the site lying empty. The late Sir Laurence Gomme, a singular example of the cultiva- 
tion of learned enthusiasms akin to the great public office which he held as Clerk of the London County 
Council, not only in pious duty but with anxious acumen maintained unfiinchingly the continnous 
existence of the city. He pointed to many apparently Roman survivals in institutions and accepted 
the view of a West Saxon invasion from the south through Hampshire, on the ground that the invaders, 
being prevented by London, did not sail up the Thames as they did the Severn, Tyne and lesser rivers, 
but spread far inland from the South Coast. Professor Baldwin Brown asks if a hostile London would 
have been tolerated in the south-east, and quotes from the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, 456-7, after the 
wattle of Crayford (between Hengist and the Britons), on the borders of the territorium of the Roman 
city, “ the Britons left Kentland and in muckle awe fled to London-burgh,” but no siege or assault is 
recorded. Gomme's view as to this is that the Anglo-Saxons mastered London but did not conquer it, 
Londoners living in Roman houses until the days of Alfred, and that remains have been found under 
no fewer than 56 streets. The difficulty, a serious one, remains that the streets of the medieval and 
modern city do not rm on Roman lines, but across the sites of houses, indicating ruin and rebuilding 
probably of a completely drastie nature. Professor Baldwin Brown believes that the Saxons probably 
raided and sacked London, treating it as Strassburg, Worms and Mainz (is there prophetic vengeance as 
well as pristine habit on this page) and established themselves in the suburbs: to wit the Saxon 
name-endings on our General ” omnibuses, “ -ington,” “ey,” “-end” and “‘-wieh,” a condition 
which could not co-exist with a central town still potentially hostile. Here the controversy on the 
whole remains until another gallant picks up the lamented Sir Laurence’s well-triod tilting lance. 

The first volume of the series on “ The Life of Saxon England " dealt with Christianity in the 
British Isles of Roman civilisation as rooted and flourishing, and we may add surviving, where no 
Imperial organisation had been planted, as in Wales and Ireland ; but in the main in England it was 
swept away by the Teutonic invasion, where its revival and ultimate place still involve controversies of 
practical import, ‘The bulk of the matter dealt with in the two volumes under review is furnished by 
the contents of earlier comoterios, and is due to the Pagan practice of placing objects beside the body 
or its ashes in sepulture, a eustom which gradually passed out of uso in the seventh century. Tomb 
furniture is essentially Pagan, based on traditional ideas about the life beyond the grave that have 
no place in the scheme of the Christian, who brings nothing into the world and will carry nothing 
ut, the inclusion with Priests of  chslice or of the warrior’s arms over his sarcophagus not invalidating 
the general rule. 

‘As to orientation, Professor Baldwin Brown says “ that, play with the notion as we may, orienta~ 
tion is just as Pagan an institution as tomb furniture, and only differs from it in that the Christians took 
it to themselves and made it a piece of ritual orthodoxy.” ‘The history of the Christian graveyard 
begins with a breach of the supposed inviolable rule for the cemetery of the seventh and eighth centuries 
at Hartlepool. The first seat of Hilda of Whitby has about a dozen bodies with incised crosses on the: 
memorial slabs laid from north to south. 

“ From the first settlement down to about 700 these cemeteries were in use and honour, but from 
tbat date till about 1700 they passed not only out of use but out of memory almost as completely as 
did the Roman catacombs.” ‘The canso of their passing out of use was the establishment of the 
churebyard, the early history of which is obscure, the first Christian burying grounds being attached to 
‘monastic churches. It was only gradually that the temenos or enclosed aren around the country church 
became the effective place of burial for the local folk. Pagan eometeries were cortainly in use even for 
the burial of Christians during the seventh century, as crosses obviously and professedly Christian and 
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wom as pendants have come to light. On the other hand, there are a few significant instances of Pagan 
burial in churchyards, perhaps of one of Quoen Bertha’s Indies of honour in St. Martin's Cometory,, 
Canterbury, with a Roman gem and gold coins. 

The Anglo-Saxon tomb furniture, dating from before the great advance of learning led by North- 
umbria in the seventh century, the effect of which is to be part of the author’s culminating promised 
study, centres in interest around the fibulee, brooches or buckles. ‘These small articles in skilful hands 
‘Yield up the secrets not only of their use but of their users and much more. Professor Baldwin Brown 
devotes the greater part of three chepters and many illustrations to these little objects, of which he 
thinks it is hardly too much to say that the whole subject of Teutonie decorative art can be illustrated 
from what appears on the fibule. ‘The patterns are described and so comprehensively illustrated that 
the reader is delivered from the awe that is inspired by such a title as “ the morphology of the fibula,” 
with the'suggested subdivisions of motives of design as linear, floral, zoomorphie, and anthromoxphie- 
‘The analysis of the technical processes which follows includes engraving, incising or tracing lines ; 
stamping patterns on metal or clay ; beating up or punching down by the rapoussé process ; casting in 
metal and chasing, sometimes facetting ; inlaying one metal in another; soldering one metal to another, 
(a) filigree, (6) granulated, (¢) imitations of theso ; overlaying with vitreous pastes; inserting stones 
in compartments or cavities. 

‘The Kentish inlaid jewellery of the early tombs is desoribed as a tradition not brought from the 
north but which came from the east, along frequented routes by the valleys of the Danube and the 
Rhino, linking the extreme north-west of Teutonised Europe with the farthermost Huropsan east 
where Greek'civilisation was touched. 

In the second volume, on Saxon Ecclesiastical Architecture, the affinity of buildings was set out 
in certain typical arrangements, such as the treatment of the west end as well as details, with that of 
Austrasian Germany, the district east of the Rhino, rather than with that of Neustria and the Gaulish 
lands. In the pre-Christian decorative objects are discerned similar affinities that lie east rather than 
south or west,and the dim sources of Gothic art are thus traced from the Jutes in Kent across Hungary 
to the ancient Dacia of Roumania, As to the resulting work, we are told that after the start had been 
given from the older Romanised culture of the Continent our workmen go their own way to original 
design and technique. 

‘The art which, however barely, extended over the largest, richest and most populous districts of 
England for over six centuries, needs to he judged by more than the sparse remains of an architecture 
which exhibits but little power There is much in the decorative work now brought under review to 
illustrate Professor Baldwin Brown's opinion that the old craftsman would have no reason to fear the 
competition of his moder successor. It is often tactful in design and refined in execution, justifying 
the enthusiasm displayed for the remarkable jewellery. ‘Whe anthor is an expert on the morphology of 
the fibula, illustrated best by tho frontispiece to Vol. IIT. of the brooch now at Liverpool, found at 
‘Kingston, near Canterbury. ‘This is not a sporadic example, and it serves as a good text to the relation 
‘of Saxon art as a whole to the European work of the fifth and sixth centuries. Collateral examples 
from contemporary bronzes, the coinage, and pottery are provided, and we are prepared steadily for the 
suggestion that the strongest side of these decorative objects is in their technical achievement rather 
than in design. 

‘The following, however, is the veritiet on the early coinage of the Anglo-Saxons : “* In numismatie 
history, as a whole, beauty in the highest sense is perhaps only represented in the coins of the Classic 
and the Gothic periods and in some Renaissance pieces, but beauty that is a matter more of fecling and. 
suggestion than of perfection of form certainly belongs to seeattas ” (pronounced shattas, the small 
Saxon silver coins, smaller than threeponny-bits and thicker). “The highest merit of the coins, 
‘however, resides in the freshness and variety of the doviees, which represent the Anglo-Saxon artist of 
the soventh century in a most favourable light, and make us long for a little of his animation and faney 
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+o enliven the inane and spiritless devioes of our modern British coins and postage stamps. The exectt~ 
tion of the seeat designs we may characterise, if we will, as ‘rude,’ but this is really a term of praise 
when wo compare the boldness and accent in their handling with the thin machine-like regularity of the 
orthodox productions of to-day.” 

‘Enamellingand inlaid work are illustrated as essentially non-classical, theirorigin being interestingly 
described as outside the classical periphery whieh is traced from Bgypt circa 3.0. 2000, Mycene, Persia, 
into Iranian Russia, at dates prior to the development of Classical civilisation, touching this periphery 
at certain times and places, even practised to a limited extent by Greeks and Romans ; but always 
remaining barbaric until Byzantium about the sixth or seventh century adopted and made her own 
one of the many processes of enamel. Both enamel and incrustation or inlaying remained through the 
‘Middle Ages charactoristic artistic processes of the West, the Goths achieving in this branch the most 
splendid results that art ever produced. 

‘Thus far afield, with enthusiasm supported by graphie and descriptive illustration, Professor 
Baldwin Brown enlarges our view and lays his net, ‘The wide range justifies his conclusions suficiently 
for the stimulating of the study of the artistic motive and technique of our Teutonic ancestors. In 
the England of the fifth and sixth centuries this decorative art is primitive, Pagan and pre-Christian, 
the art of the Migration Period, of scarcely settled tribes and districts, and it originated outside the 
island, with parentage and affinities on the Continent. Yet this Saxon art, which is neither Celtic 
nor Romanised but a sub-division of Germanie art, belongs to us ; he discerns that we have a national 
autonomy in all, which is not merely copyist or dependent, that it is no ape of Merovingian fashions, 
but is all along “ barbarie ” and dignified. 

‘This subject that at first appeared barren of connection and unsuggestive to the artist, dealt with 
by historical and critical analysis, reveals interesting and practical aspects. ‘The author's sympathy 
and touch with the environment and intellectual processes, conscious or sub-conscious, of tho designer 
and workman, can be measured by the three tests or standards of artistic merit that he suggests—first, 
originality ; second, intrinsic quality of design ; third, workmanlike execution. ‘Though the archao- 
logical outlook is historical, the artistic position of the Anglo-Saxons is the subject of the work, and the 
‘unexpected supply of decorative objects, when grouped, has a certain stimulus which justifies the claim 
to this standpoint, 

Archeological discussion of this character justifies itself by the apt quotation from Dr. Johnson ; 
“ Mankind rises in the scale of being when the past and future claim an importance in his mind above 
that of the passing hour.” The designer will appreciate the ancestry of idea and technique so skilfully 
suggested and elucidated by Professor Baldwin Brown, giving interest and practical value to such an 
unpromising subject as a survey of Pagan Saxon cemeteries. 











THE CATACLYSM—AND AFTER. 
By Captain R, Borns Dic, R.G.A. [F. 
Presidential Addcess to the Northern Architectural Asso- 


not be expoctod of me in the way of a Presidential Address, 
or, rather, that you will be very indulgent to me. Ishall 
confine myself practically to one thought, and ‘that the 
influence of precent evonts on the citizen's attitude towards 
the city. beautiful. As to the work of the Association, 

















Cation at the Openiog Mectig, 15th November, 1916. 

Gnerumex—For the third consecutive year 1 am 
piviloged to take the chair at the opening meoting of the 
‘Winter Seeson of this Association as ite President, This 
‘unusual fact is not ono on which Tam permitted to con- 
fratulate myself; it ismerey ono ofthe smaller effects of 
‘tho universal uphaval that has changed the whole course 
of events in our national le. Whither leads the new 
‘movement is more than ean yet be surmised, so perforce 
are wo camyalled to mark tiie till the way is clea. 

T am{fortunate in being able to attend this the frst 
General Becting of the Session, and I feel that much will 


‘thee is lteo to record during the past year. A certain 
amount of time and thought has af necessity been devated 
to the affairs of tho Socioty, but though nominally your 
President I have taken no part in the work owing to my 
nilitary dution. Your Vice-President, Mr. Errington, who 
rwould in the ordinary course have occupied the chair 
to-day, together with our capable Hon. Secretary, Mr. 
ik, and the Counel, have done all that was necessary 
and possible under existing conditions 
‘Though the war has produced the dsastrousefleetsfor our 
jpofession that wore to be expected from the curtailment 
‘nd-uncertainty imposed on all peaceful irdustry, it has 
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unfortunately been found necessary to put a stop to much 
of the work that was loft to us, in order that the output of 
‘munitions might not be interfered with. It is something, 
howover, to know that overy caso is properly investigated 
before permission to carry out work is withheld, and from 
‘tho knowledge I have of thoso controlling the investigation, 
‘Tam sure everything is being done to minimise the burden 
‘put upon us, 

have mournfully to record that death, the uninvited 
‘and never welcome guest, has descended upon us as never 
before. A Past President in tho person of Mr. J. W. Taylor 
hhas been taken from us, leaving behind him the memory 
cof an earnest worker for the welfare of the N.A.A., whose 
Jong roll of members bas heen enriched by his name. Mr. 
‘J. W. Dyson has also passed away, depriving us of a valued 
‘and useful member. ‘The Society is poorer by such a loss, 
and those of us who knew these two gentlemen will much 
iss the plessant personal associations we had with them, 
But they have lived long and useful earcora which in the 
ordinary course could not have been much further extended. 
It is quite otherwise with those others whos names you 
‘have heard road from the Roll of Honour, who at the call ot 
‘country havo willingly Iaid down their lives on tho thres 
hold of the careers they had envisaged and on which they 
were ‘with high hopes and an ardour that might 
swell have yielded so rauch thet wae beautiful and useful, 
We canno} acoopt the loss of these, the nation’s gallant 
sons, cut-down in the flower of their youth, with tho resig- 
nation that follows on the death of those whose course is, 
wellnigh ran. Our hearts go out to the parents who have 
given to the Stoto a beloved offspring, and we mourn with 
‘them the loss of Igng cherished hopes for a future, alas ! 
arrested for ever. Admirable is the courage of those be- 
reaved, who must feel somo consolation in the belief that 
this supreme sacrifie is of more value to the future of the 
Stato than the longest career of a normal life. As Mr. 
‘Emest Newton, P.R.LB.A., wisely pointed out in his Prest- 
ential Address, the future will he determined for us by the 
‘men who havo done the fighting, and whatever may be that 
future—and I think it will he great—it will have beon made 
possible by the sacrifice of thovo who have laid down their 
ives at their country’s call, 

Gentlemen, terrible as seoms the priee we ane paying, I 
hhave a full belief that posterity will not consider it too 
great for the results achioved, I believe that the changes 
‘which will be wrought by this conflict in every domain of 
‘our national life will be vaster and moro far-waching than 
any of us have any conception of. T will not venture to 
predict what will be the nature of these changes so far as 
they affeot tho sphere of work with which we as architects 
fare coneemed ; all I would do is to counsel such an 
attitude of mind on the part of those who are compelled to 
stand clear of the actual conflict of arms as will respond 
readily to the new influenees that will soon commence to 
operate—an attitude of mind such as will anticipate the 
needs of the new life and, freed from all prejudice and 
‘narrownoss, will be ready to co-operate with the new desires 
‘and aspirations that will most certainly expross themselves. 

Tn my last Address T advocated the establishment of 
what I called “Foresight Committees,” and I still think 
much might be accomplished in the meantime by each of 
tus 80 constituting himéelf, i only aa a hobby in his spare 
time, I must also reiterate the views T expressed as to the 
tremendous effect that the new methods of warfare will 
undoubtedly have upon the actual form and construction of 
buildings and the laying out of residential and indus 
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areas, They will be as farseaching as was tho general 
‘Mloption of new principles of construction in the pest ach 
auth dome and the pointed arch, or ag steel constrection 
in the prosent. I'am convinced, though none of ts are 
ely 0 se the particular set” it will asnme, that this 
fs che dawn of as distinctive an ora in architecture and the 
arte as any of the well-defined periods in history. 

‘Tho dosign and consiruction of habitations and tho 
position and arrangement of medieval centres of life were 
profoundly infueneed by the prevailing methods of War. 
fare, just as the succeeding period, the sot disant Ronais- 
sanoe, was markedly affected by the invention of artery 
‘hich aided in destroying those conditions that gave ris 
to monted strongholds, eaatles on eraggy cminctoes, and 
the old walled cities of the Middle Ages. After four or five 
centuries of freedom from direct military influence, so far 
tu the life and growth of our towns aid cities ate con: 
ccemed, I beliove we are again returning « petiod when 
the effets of man's fighting propensities will onee more 
show themselves in out hattiations and mode of life, and 
‘now phase in architecture will evelve. 

‘Now, while this means that: the Renaissance ” has 
practically ran te comme, Edo not mean to stggest that it 
vwll audldenly cease. Ie wil simply bo gradaally crowded 
tut, as something tangiblo and decided and moro in con- 
formity with the changing conditions takes hold. In other 
words, the urval transition which separates every period 
{tom that succeeding is now commencing. Whilst T am 
emphasising the part that the developing science of war- 
faro will play in this dawning new era, I do not wish 
suggest that that ie the only factor in the change that is 
coming, though believe this war tobe directly zesponable 
{or launching tho new ondor of things: for I believe it wi 
aaterially change the citizen’ outlook in way nothing 
elas could have done, 

‘One of the things to which the sordidness of the sur- 
roundings and atmophere of industrial life may bo largely 
‘tirdbuted is the inability of the people themstlves to eo 
(Ost there is solid and substantial roturn to be obtained 
froin expenditare on spaciour, healthy, and. beautifal 
ssrounclinga in the centees where they work and ive, Tes 
practical and remunerative value, to put it on no highor 
tanis, has Den clearly demonstrated by such far-scing 
tena the founder of Bort Sunlight, where thereis so much 
to delight the sense in the beattful homes erveted under 
his personal gis, and where they and the character and 
Iiappinean of the workers are in atch contrast to the 
Inabitations and lives of the artis in the vast majonty of 
oor invtustval centres 

‘There are many far-sving people who have becn 
laberiouly working to rome on mproath on ut 
national life and tho result is being seen fn various ditec- 
tions in the apeinging up of more or ea satifactory garden 
fuburha, founded on pmctial Ties and not on an tnatable 
philanthropic basis But i is dishearteningly slow work, 
Decause i being practically forced by the few ealightened 
con an almost indiferent. community, Until the people 
‘homscleesralie the possibility ofthe infinitely inereased 
happiness avraiting tiem in this direction it will nover 
begome general, “The degree of beauty of & city by an 
indication of the enlightenment of fos people.” So Tong a 
the people remain indiferent to the ‘lacte of micial 
environment on charactor so long wil it be inipoanble to 
fom: to-ereate an entirely beautiful city. 

‘To point the motel, T have oly to take our own ety aa 
anexample. We have more than ance heard 8 city father 
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with pandonabl pride refer to thi “no mean city.” A 
ho mean city indood | Whilt that remark points to the 
Inonysiedixas of the city’ if, i distinguished citizens, 
ite postion a onze of caltare and learing, and its great 
industrial positioo, it also vavaliss the imposing thorough 
force and buildings of whieh the city may josly boast. 
Now, take away the work of that farsecing ‘itizen, 
Gontnger—wor that owes its nobility of form t Dobson, 
hie eually rent arhitect—and what remains of oar 
boasted city 1 How much ix thero left of the modem city 

which one would boast? Yet cighty years have elapeed 
Singe Grainger fine work eame into being. 

‘Row, in is Views in Neto, publishod in 1842, thes 
rsfers fo Grainger’ improvements: “Our eanny toon, 
"the ConL-hlo of the Nort,’ now stands, though his 
exertions, as proudly preeminent for areitectral Beaty 
Sit has mceeuvely Gone for nsitery glory, for monasti 
Ieamning and piety, and for mereanile enterprise and 
seopecability.” May #hat enterprise continue to reap and 
fect tho advantages justly its due, while the Tyne sll 
roll its floods Ieden with the products of ar and of oom- 
Inoree, tothe ocean !” ng qustes Milton =~ 


‘Anon out of the earth a fabric huge 
Rowe like an exhalation, 

Built like & temple, where pilasters round 
Wore set, and Dorie pillars overla 

‘With golden architeave; nor did there want 
Comice or frieze, with boasy sculptures graven 





























: 3 1 the hasty multitude 
‘Admiting éntercd ; and the work some praise, 
‘And some the Arebitect. 


‘Well has the “enterprise ” justified the pious hopes of 
Ross, The curious thing is thet while praiso is always 
forthcoming from those who are responsible for the develo 
‘ment of the city, Grainger's brilliant example seems to be 
without influence in their enterprises.” 

Since then city improvements, some on a large scale, 
Ihave had to be undertaken to meet the growing trafic 
fand business demands ; great opportunities have offered 
‘themselves to continue the work of Grainger ; and a people 
prosperous enough to bear the burden has not. been 

ing. With what results ? With all our boasting of 
oar fino strosts, there has not been, since his (Grainger's) 
time, one single instance of tho many thoroughfare im- 
provements and extensions undertaken having in any 
‘way approached in spaciousness and dignity those con- 
structed three-quarters of a century ago, when failure to 
“orosee the enormous growth ond nature of the trafic that 
would crowd our streets might have been considered ex- 
usable. Our most recent and most important improve- 
ment, offering eplendid possibilities for perpetuating the 
wisdom and foresight of that bygone city-builder of whom 
‘weare 0 prowd—and for showing that the futurenecossities 
‘and eredit of the city are safe nour honds—has resulted in 
‘8 complete failure to realise the responsibilities that are 
‘placed upon us as an advanced community, and is indeed 
itiable. T refer, of course, to the extension of Market 
treet. 

‘Now it must not be inforred that the city is deficient in 
tho intelligence and civie pride and technical and artistic 
skill necessary to the worthy carrying ont of such a 
project, for there were, and are still, men on the Council 
‘who realised the possibilities and desived to soe tliem taken, 
advantage of, but who were not strong enough to provail 
‘againat the people whose indifference and short-sighted. 
ross were reflected by their representatives on the Council, 
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{en tho people themsalves who are responsible, and itis 
‘ur business and tho business of thowe who are devotiog 
{ne tothe tudy of better housing and town planning, to 
forter and encotrage an appreciation of the moral and 
‘naterial Benet that will acon fom an improvement fn 
those vital matters of civie le. 

‘But this, ae T have nad, it Taborios in tho extreme. 
Nothing t's catatgum wold have the desired ellst 
Well, gentlemen, the etaeivan i her, and isin proges of 
‘working that change in the pereepion and outloke of the 
Peon themselves from which great things con. eon- 
Fidently be looked for. "Think what faking place Jant 
row with wa! something that hax not oscurrd since the 
Alstane pat when. people svete flere, migratory, and 
Clenntaryn'thels Ciilation ? something that istry 
‘wl yeord as. very. wonderful and. far-reaching in iis 
Yosulte=in fact, something that wshered Sa as dstinetive 
2 pevod in the if and arts of ou nation aa ny that can 
ie rovorde in our history. A whole nation has shaken 
tel fee from the pesefal purses and traditions of een- 
fos; ite whole mihood hat cots efor tho rst tine 
inte history Teaving itn shores to stem the threatening 
food of barbarin that was descending’ on it and iit 

ful neighbours, is penetrating now worlds, and in 
Coming under the infueuce of new fons and new cone 
jana undreamt of. ‘Three yeara ago the Smoagination 
‘ould have real at che suggestion of half the truth of 











is it that causes the narrow, parochial, and un- 
imaginative outlook from which the people in their lives 
and habitations suffe: ? It is that the majority are tiod 
and fettered to their particular circumscribed world, in 
ignorance of a wider and nobler existence of thought and 
Action, fostered in tho insular belief that Britain leads the 
way in everything. We know, at any rate so far as the 
Arts are concemed, that to cut ourselves off from contact 
‘with other peoples would not give us a leading position. I 
do not believe that in any Phase of life a nation can 
isolate itself without deterination. Is not our groatness 
Jangely duo to tho roving, restless apirit of the great 
pioneers of our race ? 

‘By the nature of things, that apirit hes not heen given 
play amonget our industrial millions, who are now more 
responsible than in the past for their own government ; 

ywnees of outlook which is reflected in our 

is wonderful thing that is 
happening leave things where they were? Can you take 
‘millions of men and women—the whole nation in fact— 
rnd such a nation, nay, a world-seattered Empire—from 
the narrow daily round from which few ean escape under 
ordinary conditions, train them to @ new existence, where 
‘unsuspected traits of character reveal themselves ; lead 
them into foreign countries, which they for the most part 
‘would never have known, there to come in contact with 
peoples of different ways and-thoughts not inferior to 
their own, there to sco new cities and new modes of life, 
‘that cannot fail to have some message for them ; there in 
fieree contest to defend tho right to develop in the way 
they think best for themselves !—TI say, ean you do this 
with the people, those who will one day dictate the poliey 
of our civie life and mould the external appearances of our 
‘towns and cities, and expect them to remain unchanged, 
uninfluenced hy the tromondous experiences through 
which thoy have passed as never before in our history ? Tt 
is unthinkable. Remomber, itis the whole manhood of 
the nation, not one class, but every social stratum and 
‘grade of which the nation consists, « whole nation’s intalli- 
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agence that in under trtanent. Tes not even confined to 
the manhood af the nation ; ‘wonten as never efor are 
playing an heroic part in aphenes that hitherto they have 
Bot entored, and thelr foflaence eannot fail to bo veey 
tnarked in the work ofthe futur. Trio tremendous and 
overwhelming a thing that is upon us that few have ang 
concopion af what t portend. Tho subject iva vat and 
{ntareting ovo with many phases, bat one which Feat 
‘pure forther, and Twill conclude these fow immature 
{haughts by recommending those who bave the lsure— 
snd who rsining behind in the arhitecaal world as 
hot the leisure *to devote some consideration fo those 
Inevitable changes that wil be demendod inthe fature hy 
shemore thought and nowy engheneenn ers 
Much, Tam aur, wil be expected of our profes 
tho way of intarprting their aspirations and of giving 
thom a worthy, eonerete expression; and Tam convinced 
tat the ite il festeed Ate wily with idee 
{ntligonce and outlook, take thie proper place ames 
the higher things tht wil be deisel of A poole 
gots no more orn los than it denerven_ Well, I elieve 
{Sur people will deserve better things, and that a higher 
fndard of attainment wil be demanded of sechitects 
than in th past, and only those of us who are worthy oft 
nay hope for masses in that Golden 3ge to come. 














IMPERIAL PALACE: SCHEME FOR 
IMPROVING CHARING CROSS. 
By Epwry T. Hatt [F.} 

TTS, the vision sthemas for, the Supmrement of 

the Charing Cross area which have appeared in 
the Jounwat Iam venturing to add one which I pre- 
pared some months ago and which was fully desoribed 
under the above heading in the Brening Standard last 
October. 

‘There are three aspects of the case which are in the 
public interest—namely, (1) the necessity for relieving 
‘the trafic ; (2) the desirability of getting an adequate 
‘memorial fo the Peace wrought by the Hmpire ; and 
(8) the great opportunity of beautifying London. 
How these three points can be dealt with will be seen 
on the subjoined plan. Such an opportunity for im- 
proving London has not arisen since the construction 
of the Victoria Embankment, 

(1) From the trafic point of viet, there is at pre- 
sent no road bridge from the Embankment between 
Westminster Bridge and Blackfriars. If such 9 
bridge were made at Charing Cross, not only would it 
bo a great convenionee to road trattie, but it would 
open up the Suey side of the river for building. ‘The 
Surrey embankment. at present constructed in front 
of the County Hall could then be continued to 
Waterloo Bridge, and later on, we hope, to Black- 
friars. This would be the only bridge between the 
Tower and Lambeth with which the actual Surrey 
riverside could be connected, as all the others are at 
too high a level. I propose to make the bridge five 
feet higher than Blackfriars and Westminster, and 
this must be necessarily more than adequate for the 
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river traffic. The approaches would be by easy 
gradients, all of which have been worked out. ‘The 
present Embankment wall would not be altered, and 
the existing tram and footways would remain on the 
level, exactly as‘they are now, passing under the 
bridge approach. 

‘The congestion in the Strand is notorious, and this 
evil is likely to increase. When Charing Cross 
Station is removed Villiers Street should be widened 
to make it into an avenue of the seme width as 
Northumberland Avenue, and Charing Cross Road 
should then be continued through to it. All traffic 
to the new bridge from the west would then pass 
through Northumberland Avenue; from the north 
through Charing Cross Road and. Villiers Avenue ; 
and from the City through Queen Victoria Street and. 
the Embankment, "The site of the bridge is identical 
with that of the railway bridge. It is square to the 
river curents. Any other position would interfere 
with the stately symmetry of the Embankment de- 
sign between Westminster and Waterloo Bridges. 

‘The new South Eastern Imperial Station and Hotel 
are shown to ocoupy the whole frontage between the 
Imperial Bridge and Waterloo Bridge, ‘The advan- 
‘tage of this position is that the new station could be 
completed before any interference takes place with 
the presont railway bridge and Charing Cross Station. 
Access to the station, which is twico the size of 
‘Charing Cross, is from both the bridges. ‘The prospect 
from the Hotel would be superior to that from any 
‘ther hotel in London, 

(2) From the point of view of the Peace Memorial, 
I suggest that a bridge alone is inadequate for this 
purpose except as an approach to a building which 
shall symbolise the unity of the Empire. It is 
generally conceded that the Overseas Dominions will 
in future sit in Council with the Home Government to 
deal with Imperial questions, and I suggest a palace 
to house the great Council, to accommodate the staffs 
of the High Commissioners, and to contain suites of 
Stato apartments for the use of the Prime Ministers of 
the Dominions. I place this palace between North- 
umberland and Villiers Avenues, in close touch with 
all the Government offices. The Imperial Bridge and 
Palace would thus become part of one architectural 
composition, Between the bridge and the Palace I 
propose a Square or “ Grand Place,” about three acres 
in extent, flanked by the gardens of the Embankment, 
in principle like the Place de ln Concorde or that in 
front of the Trocadéro in Paris. On the bridge it is 
proposed that there should be sculptured monuments 
to the Navy, in the Great Square to the Army and our 
Allies, and’ on the Imperial Palace to the triumphs of 
Peace. ‘The site for this palace is unquestionably the 
finest in London, and it would strike a note of Im- 
perialism which would appeal to the whole Empire. 

(3) From the point of view of beautifying London, 
swe have nothing here on our river comparable with 
the open spaces of Paris, and if a scheme somewhat 
‘on the lines suggested ‘were carried out, one can 
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SHEPFIELD—A WORLD crry 


readily picture the magnificence of the vista that 
would be opened up, focussing as it would on this 
Imperial centre. When it comes to the question of 
‘the actual design for the bridge and buildings, I think 
there should be an architectural competition open to 
the whole of the British Empire 

‘The Imperial Avenuo from the Surrey side of the 
bridge follows and absorbs the railway viaduct and 
the adjacent road to Waterloo Road, passing the 
foot of the eariage approach to Waterloo Station,and 
so facilitating traffic between it and the West End. 

‘The cost of the whole scheme would probably be 
equal to about one day’s war expenditure. Of this a 
large part would be recouped by the site values for 
building; all the money would be spent within the 
country ; it would give employment to thousands of 
men returned from the war; and in the end therewould 
be value to show for the expenditure in permanent 
improvements of great dignity, beauty and utility. 





SHEFFIELD—A WORLD CITY.* 


By W.S. Purcuoy, M.A. (4.], 
‘Lecturer in Architecture at the University of Shefficla 

“Bhetield should become a Worl City."—" Observer,” Shield 
Daily Pegraphy 1s Augost 10, 

RIHUR STEELE left Sheffield with a number 

of other young men in the autumn of the year 
914. After the War he visited England for 
few days, and then decided to try his fortune as a 
farmer in a somewhat remote part of Canada. Here 
he settled down, seeing little or nothing of city life, 
until the summer of 1950, when a letter from an old 
Sheffield friend makes him long for the scenes of his 
childhood, to which, being now of independent means, 
he a6 once returns. 

The journey over at last, the train draws up at a 
platform in a railway station which reminds him of 
‘ome he has seen in passing through America, astation 
which startles him almost as much as the groups of 
people of various nationalities he sees about him. 

Leaving the station with his friend, he walks down a 
road road and notes with interest the fine Disiness 
premises on each side, and straight ahead the Town 
Hall, which, he discovers a litte later, is grouped with 
other public buildings of a similar character, bounding 














¥ This article, which ie reprinted with some alight alt 
tion from the Shefield Daily Telegraph of Sth September 
SIG, is not intendad as 'ecrlous contribution to the litera 
tare of Town Planning, but rather as an attempt to stimu. 
Inf he magination of Shia sens, Av te elton of 
the Shefleld Daily Telegraph waiter in dealing with Oia 
Stor ln eocatil praltmary ia tenaformaton in the 
Sxpirations, hopes ideals, thooglts snd habiteof thecitizens 
Stange.” There are, doubtless, many cities in which the 
question of Towa Banning wil bosome of greatinportance 
Uening tho next few yearay and this astieo is reprinted im 
the hope that t may induce others, better quale for the 
lack, to take-up the work of interesting the gencral publio 
in the Arte of Architecture end Town Planaing.—W- 8. P. 
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an open space of some considerable dimensions, and 
containing in its contre a restful formal garden. From 
this space several broad roads branch out, and going 
ashort distance down three or four of them he finds in 
each case a somewhat similar open space. ‘The first he 
investigates is the main shopping centre, containing, 
he thinks, a somewhat excessive proportion of book 
shops, and the bookshops themeefves exhibiting a re 

markable number of books whose titles, being in 
foreign tongues, he is unable to read. The second road 
‘brings the two friends to the central educational estab- 
lishments, again grouped around great open space. 
‘The Public Library draws from Steele the comment, 
"We hadn’s these advantages when I was a boy.” 

Outside the Art Gallory a neatly lettered sign draws 
attention to a Loan Collection of Modern French Soulp- 
‘ture. Great hotels and restaurants, many of them 
beating strangely foreign signs, greet his eye presently, 
but the climax comes when he reaches what seems to. 
him a superior form of Leicester Square. 

One of the theatres announces a Russian opera, 
which his friend assures him has just taken Sheffield by 
storm. ** They made the mistake of tryingitin London 
first, as they used to to in the old days, but it didn’t 
pay.” At this, Steele asks to be taken to the East End 
ofte Cty, hoping that there he wil feel more at home, 
but he finds that the Kast has changed no less strik- 
ingly than the centre. ‘The little houses and. shops 
have all gone, and most of the streets and roads have 
disappeared, "Tn their place he finds works—nothing 
Duit works—and even the works are vastly different 
from those he remembered. In the old days he had 
been employed by one of Sheffield’s great steel firms, 
and his friend, who had worked with him and is now 
manager, shows him round the new place, drawing at- 
tention, with some little pride, to the stately block of 
offices, the great canteens, the perfectly equipped am- 
‘balance rooms, the lavatory block containing washing 
sprays, slipper and shower baths, and the rooms in 
which the workers leave their working clothes before 
bathing and changing into their other garments. The 
orderliness of the works eamé as a complete surprise 
nothing seemed haphazard, all the parts seemed to fit 
harmoniously together to form a complete whole. And 
in the waiting-rooms and lobbies, more foreigners, 
Oriental and Occidental. 

Leaving the works, a swift, silent motor-"bus takes 
them out to a charming garden suburb—the real thing, 
not a collection of traveller’s samples. His friend ex- 
plains to Steele that there are several of these suburbs, 
each with its own shopping contre, its schools, its 
churches, library swimming-bath, recreation rooms, 
and playing fields. 

“ But how did Sheficld manage to change like this 
inside twenty-five years?” Stecle asks his friend as 
‘they walk on the nioors during the evening. 

“Well,” says the friend, "it was something like 
this, AS the war was drawing to a close Sheffield 
realised that great expansion and great changes were 
inevitable, and after a lot of discussion it was decided 
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to lay down a complete plan of the Sheffield of the 
future. There was a sort of prize competition for 
the best plan, and when this was finally approved 
by a committee of experts, we stuck to it, and 
every time new buildings were put up or new roads 
made they had to fit in with the plan. It was all a 
Dit scrappy for a few years, but the foreign tradé of 
Sheffield was developiig by leaps and bounds (thanks 
largely to another committee of experts), and it 
was surprising how rapidly the gaps filled up and 
‘the scheme developed. We had learnt to scrap 
out-of-date machinery years before, and we started 
to scrap out-of-date, inofciont roads and buildings, 

“Of course, they gave the East End up to the 
works, and pub on services of motor ‘buses to these 
new suburbs, besides the inner and outer circle ser- 
vvioes. Canteens had been started during the war at 
several of the works, and as the workers began to live 
further away more canteens had to be built; and then 
came the cloak-rooms and the shower-baths and all the 
rest of it 

* Bverybody got hold of the idea of ‘ The Sheffield 
of the Future,’ as we used to say, and we gradually 
found that the nev ideas, which for long we had looked 
upon as vain dreams, were not only more pleasant than 
the old, but that they actually paid. Why, for one 
‘thing, only small one perhaps, half of Yorkshire and 
most of Derbyshire and Lincolnshire come to Sheffield 
‘to shop instead of going to London, 

“All the worst parts of the city got pulled down 
first, of course, and soon there wasn’t a back-to-back 
house left. Sheffield became a lot healthier, the amount 
of sickness among the workers fell rapidly, and the 
children one saw about began to look sounder and 
stronger.” 

“Yes,” said Steele, “I think I can quite see all that, 
Dut what about the smoke ! Tt used to be pretty bad 
Iefore I left, and there doesn’t seem to be any worth 
‘mentioning now.” 

“Oh, smoke, yes ; there was a great deal of excite- 
ment about that. A young fellow at the University it 
‘was who took that up. We used to say we couldn't 
anake steel without smoke, but he said he could make 
better steel without than we could with, and we let 
him try. ‘That was about 1920, when we were just 
‘getting into the habit of trying new things. ‘The 
Government granted £10,000 for his experiments, and 
they would have been cheap at ten times that. I re- 
member I had a bet on it. bet he couldn't doit, and I 
lost afiver. ‘That helped to gst me into the new way of 
thinking. We used to say,‘ What was good enough for 
my father is good enough for me,’ and we altered that, 
to ‘What was good enough for my father won’t be 
‘good enough for my son.’” 

‘Did all the big cities do the same as Sheffield ¢” 

“No, most of them said, ‘ Let's wait and see what 
‘things are like after the war”; they got left behind 
badly. Luckily we said ‘The committees won't cost 
much, and the schemes won’ cost much, and if the 
‘oom comes we shall be ready for it.”” 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
“The Anarchy in Architectural Design.” 


To the Editor, Jounxat. RIBA— 
Sim,—When supporting the vote of thanks to the 
President for his admirable Address, Professor 
Lethaby, in his remarks about getting round “ the 
difficult ‘comer of conflicting styles, &e.,” faintly 
touched upon question to which it: would be well for 
the Institute to give further consideration. Doubt- 
_ less a majority of architects think they are sufficiently 
employed in grinding with reasonable diligence the 
same old axes as they have been in the habit of 
grinding, and any suggestion as to the necessity for 
4 sounder philosophic basis for our art—that is what 
it amounts to—would be considered by them as a 
visionary sort of thing which does not matter, 

There must be, however, among those of oue 
members who have at heart the disorderly condition 
of architecture in this country, a large namber who 
hold that the point raised by Professor Lethaby—and 
many other kindred points—should occupy the atten- 
tion of the Institute more than they have dome in the 
past. Never in the history of architecture, during 
‘the past ten thousand years or more, has there ap- 
peared such a hybrid jumble of design, such a blind 
groping after right method as has been seen in England 
during the last hundred years or so. 

Up to that time art was all of a piece—or at any 
rate it is sufficiently accurate for the present purpose 
30 to consider it. Since then, however, architects 
have not been abie to handle, much less weave into 
‘an orderly system of thought, the plethora of con- 
fioting ideas and tendencies which have arisen. ‘This 
somewhat startling fact appears to be accepted by 
the majority of architects not as @ catastrophe bub 
as part of the inevitable scheme of things, about which 
we must not make much pother, or we should be 
regarded as cranks, to the detriment of our pockets. 

This attitude is not merely thoughtless and mis 
taken, it is more serious; as Professor Lethaby sai 
“Tes a question of survival ”; for, although he used 
these words more especially with’ reference to the 
“advertising plague,” I suggest he would quite as 
heartily apply them to the “internal anarchy of 
style from which we suffer.” 

‘Tnvestigations into the fundamental causes leading 
to the present social condition of the country have 
already been made, and are being made, from the 
standpoint of economies, &e. This is to be expected, 
as the economic cause precedes wsthetic reaction ; 
Dut the time has surely axtived when we should strive 
to obtain @ more precise mental articulation than 
‘we have hitherto had as to the fundamental causes 
which have led to our present msthetic condition, 
seeing that these causes present themselves as a 
fnirly complete chain dating back to the seventeenth 
contury, culminating with the Gothic revival, the 
history of which shows how unable the architects of 








WILLIAM WILKINS AND SIR CHARLES BARRY 


the last eontury were to grasp the metaphysical truth 
that “ you cannot put your foot into the same steam 
twriee.”” 

It is not my purpose, however, to indicate the lines 
upon which @ discussion upon’ this subject should 
turn out, but rather to emphasise the suggestion 
‘thrown out by Professor Lethaby. 

By conferences, discussion, and a considerable 
amount of thinking we ought to be able in course of 
time to evolve a body of doctrine very much sounder 
in, its ultimate basis than the present muddlement— 
Acetrines not to be codified into hard formule, but 
held as spiritual convictions governing decent archi- 
tectural behaviour. Not till then shall we be in a 
position to hand on to pupils and students of axchitec- 
ture even an clementarytheory of aesthetics based upon 
some sort of reasonable foundation ; or shall we be 
able to rid ourselves of the harmful incubus of the 
nineteenth century and speak with a voice sufficiently 
united and convincing to influence the world of men 
and things. —Yours faithfully, 

W.E. Vernon Cromproy (FJ. 


‘William Wilkins and Sir Charles Barry fone, p. 28]. 
To the Bditor, SounNat, RIB.A— 

Duar Sm—Mr. Maurice B. Adams has evidently 
misinterpreted my reference to “the joint failures of 
William Wilkins and Sir Charles Barry,” which was 
intended to embrace both the facade to the National 
Gallery and the plan of Trafalgar Square 

The idea, of a National Picture Gallery emanated 
from Wilkins, who gave evidence before a Committee 
of the House of Commons on the ‘* Application of the 
Principles of Design to Art and Manufactures,” and 
‘suggested the appropriation of the space then occupied 
by the King’s Mews for the purpose. Hisidea was ap- 
proved, and in 1882 Parliament voted £50,000 for a 
building, About this time the open space in front of 
the King’s Mews, which was formerly the courtyard of 
the Great Mews, received the name of Trafalgar 
Square ; but eighteen years of desultory labour ensued 
before the building of the terraces, steps and fount 
‘was completed. 

The front portion of the National Gallery was 
entirely the work of Wilkins, who was forced, much 
against his inclination, to re-use the Corinthian 
columns and capitals which had been derelict since 
‘the dismantling of Carlton House. Before the works 
were started, controversy was strong in professional 
quarters regarding the design, but Wilkins was even- 
tually allowed a free hand to finish the work, which 
he did in 1838. It is interesting to note that the 
original estimate was nearly doubled. Wilkins’s 
scheme included the planning of the Square, irrespec- 
tive of the College of Physicians on the western side, 
which Smirke had already completed, and the build- 
ings on the eastern side, owned by George Ledwall 
‘Taylor, who designed them as flats and offices in 1836. 
‘Viewed in the light of subsequent events, the simple 
temmace at the head of the Square, as shown in Wil- 
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Kins’s scheme, with low balustrated screens in front 
and at the sides and an unambitious naval monu- 
ment as a focal point, proves the desire of the archi- 
tect to foil the sky line to the north. The pity is 
that this arrangement was not sanctioned. Wilkins 
died in 1899, Barry was rising to fame, and new 
forees were at work for the improvement of London. 
Four years later the head of Railton’s column. was 
challenging the restless silhouette of the National 
Gallery and flouting the ascending stages of Gibbs's 
spire; truly the giants were at war with the gods 
and were engaged in heaping Pelion end Ossa on 
Olympus. While the public press was extolling the 
triumph of Railton and obsequious to the genius of 
Landseer, Sir Charles Barry produced an elaboration 
of he scheme he had propared ten Years previously to 
the annoyance of Wilkins, ‘There was little fear of 
breach of professional etiquette; the new design 
treated the planning of Trafalgar Square as a mere 
Ddagetelle ; it even embraced the rebuilding of the 
National Gallery, but the Government shied at, the 
cost. Railton on top of his popularity came in for a 
share of opprobrium from those who knew, but, in the 
meantime, the public bad been bludgeoned into- 
insensibility and did not care how affairsended. The 
‘usual compromise was effected. Barry spent £10,000 
of the public funds on the granite and bequeathed a 








model quarry as an object lesson to London. Wilkins 
certainly failed in his fagade to the National Gallery, 
and Sir Charles Barry's cavalier design for Trafalgar 





Square tells its own story. 

Tam more than indebted to Mr. Adams for giving 
nue an opportunity to expand further on the subject, 
He will, I am sure, agres that these works, although 
far below the idealistic standard we all desire, are, not 
‘withstending, immeasurably superior to the abortive 
attempts made of recent years to redeem them. 

‘A.B Rrcnarnsow [FJ 





FRANK SYDNEY CHESTERTON. 

‘Frank Sydney Chesterton is, in our Allies’ splendid 
phrase, “mort sur le champ @honneur.” Never a 
member of the Institute, he was yet known to so 
any of us that hb posing should not go unrecorded 
jin the Journat. Born in 1876 and educated at 
St. Paul’s School, it was natural he should begin his 
career by following the profession of his father and 
grandfather. He became a Fellow of the Surveyors’ 
Institution, but Architecture hed always been his 

sion, and soon claimed him for her willing slave. 
i was not long before he took a hand in the changing 
‘of London by rebuilding Hornton Street, Kensing- 
ton. This was quickly followed by Hornton Court, 
«a large block of flats and shops near by, the Sundial 
House (in both of which he collaborated with Mr. 
John Duke Coleridge), and other important buildings 
in Kensington High Street. His rebuilding of the 
Farringdon Works in Shoe Inne has been justly 
‘admired as a notable piece of London street archi- 
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tecture, Chesterton also did a considerable amount of 
country work, including two admirable houses at Roe- 
hampton, one of them for Millicent, Duchess of Suther- 
Jand. 

During @ friendship of many’ years he always im- 
pressed me by a consistent devotion to all branches 
And aspects of his work. Every job he finished was a 
disappointment to him, however much it may have 
pleased his client and his friends. Each succeeding 
‘work was no more to him than a stepping stone to & 
more thoughtful and successful eolution of the noxt 
problem. ‘That is only to say that for him the prac- 
fice of aschitechure was a, continuing sindentship. 

ite a happy knack of pleasing his clients, he 
pie sPPy pleasing 


steadily by artistic ideals which were hap- 
pily matched with his sane and pleasant outloo 
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on life at lange. During last winter part of his 
training in an 0.7.0. was spent near my home, and 
the would drop in late in the evening, hungry for 
gosip about the things that belonged to hi peace 
‘fo that business of becoming an officer in the Royal 
Axtillery he brought the same determination, and to 
‘war's discomforts the same slow smile that his friends 
vwell knew. When he fell withia twenty-four hours 
of arriving in the fighting line, the art he served so 
faithfully Tost a man whose career, so firmly estab- 
lished, promised a maturity of etill greater distinction. 

To affectionate remembrance of one who had a 
genius for friendship, those who knew Chesterton will 
add a happy pride in the courage with which he met 
the ultimate sacrifice. Dulce et decorum. 

‘Lawnance Weaver [Hon. A.] 




















‘9 Gonputt Staxsn, Lonpoy, W., 9th December 1916. 


CHRONICLE, 
‘The R.ILB.A. Record of Honour : Thirty-eighth List, 


Members’ Sons fallen. 

‘Sreanon, Seoond Lieut. Winttam Hronens Oxances, 
Royal Irish Rifles. Killed in action on Sist 
October. Aged twenty. Elder son of Mr. C. 
Hi, Strange [4.}, of Tunbridge Wells. 

Kann, Lieut. Lesuie H. F., Army Service 
Killed in a railway ccidont in France on 
‘way home from the Front on ton days’ leave. 
Aged 23. Younger son of Mr. R. H. Kerr (F.] 
and grandson of the late Professor Kerr [F-]. 


Beruing with the Forces. 
‘The following is the Thirty-cighth List of Members, 
Licentiates, and Students R.LB.A., serving with 
the Forves, the total to date being 68 Fellows, 500 
Associates, 305 Licentiates, and 287 Students -— 
Associaras. 
Fleming, H. S.: Artists’ Rifles 0.7.0. 
Fowal J. Cs SubsLieut, RAN.VER. (joined in 1915. 
Moore, Leslie T. 2nd Lieut, Royal Engineers. 
Oliver, Charles: 2nd Liout,, RE. (serving in France) 
Lrcestiares. 
Faro, Arthur G.; Devon Regt, attached Royal Engineers, 
‘Wright, Ales.: Royal Bngineon 








Srupexr. 
+ Qnd Liout., Reyal Engineers. 


Promotions. 
Santo, V. @. [4.}, to 2nd Liout, Royal Enginoors. 
Cablo, J. Sydney [4.}, to 2nd Lieut, Royal Bngi 
Wheeler, Licut. BP. [4., to Capt, R.AM.C. 
Captain Sydney D Kitson [F.), who joined his regiment, 
‘the Yorks Hussars, when war broke out, has for the past 
‘ovelve months held an appointment as Provost-Marshal in 
the Midlands, It has to be mentioned that his addvess 
near Newark, given in the Kalendar Supplement just issued, 
is temporary only ; his practice still continues at Lloyd's 
Bank Chambers, Viear Lane, Leeds. 


stey of Munitions: Controlled Establishment 

Itisaunderstood that arrangements have been made 
with the Ministry of Munitions whereby Contzolled 
Establishment Canteens—the plans of which have 
heen approved by the Canteens Committee of the 
Central Control Board (Liquor ‘Traffic}—will be 
granted a building licence provided that no steel is 
used in their construction. ‘The owners of the Con- 
trolled Establishments will be free to employ their 
‘own architects, and it has also been arranged that, 
should he be asked to do so, the President of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects will suggest the 
names of architects in the different districts where it 
is proposed to build canteens. 


New State Department for Scientific and Industrial 
Research. 

A deputation from the Conjoint Board of Sofentifi 
Studies waited upon the Marquis of Crowe, President of 
‘tho Board of Education, on the Ist inst., to advocate a 
substantial increas of the grant in aid of Scientific and 
Industrial Research, Tho R.LB.A. was roprosented by 
Sir John Burnet, R.S.A., LL-D., Viee-Prosident. 

Te has been since announced that the Government have 
decided to establish a separate Department of Scientific 
fand Industrial Research for Great Britain and Ireland 
‘under the Lord President of the Council, with tho President 
of the Board of Faueation as Vioe-President. They have 
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‘also decided, subjeot to the consent of Parliament, to place 
‘large sum of money at the disposal of the new Depart 
‘ment, to be used as & fund for the conduct of research for 
the bonefit of the national industries on © co-operative 
Dass 

In order to enable the Department to hold th now fand 
and any other money or property for research purposes, & 
Royal Charter line been granted to the official mmombers of 
‘the Committee of the Privy Council for Ssiontife and In- 
‘dustrial Resoarch under the title of the" Imperial Trust for 
the Encouragement of Selentifo and Industral Research.” 
‘The Trust ie empowered "to accopt, hold, and dispose of 
monoy or other personal property in furtherance of the 
objects for which it has been established, including sums 
voted by Pavliament to thet end.” ‘The Trust can take 
tnd hold Iend, and can “* secept any truste, whether aub- 
ject to special conditions oF not, in furtherance of the aaid 
abjects" 

“A atbstantial gift has already been made to tho Trust 
by two members of the Institution of Mechanical Bagineers 
for the conduct of a research in mechanical engineering to 
bbe approved by the Department, in the hope that this 
example will be followed by other members of the Instic 
‘tation, 

‘Mr. H. Frank Heath, 0.B., has been appointed perma- 
nent soeretery of the new Department, and until Slat De- 
‘comber all correspondence should be addressed to him at 
‘the offices of the Board of Education, Whitehall. On and 
after Ist January all correspondence should be addressed 
{for The Secretary, Department of Scientific and Industrial 
Research, Great Goorgo Street, Westminster, 8.17. 





George Edmund Street's Draughtsmen, 
‘The collection of designs by George Edmund Strect, 
‘to tho Institute by his son, Mr. A.B. Street 
[Fy and desoribed by Mx. Walter Millard [4.] in the 
ast issue of the Jounxat, have aroused considerable 
interest. Tho fine sot of scale drawings submitted 
for the Edinburgh Cathedral Competition are masterly 
produstions, and there have heen several inquiries as 
4o the identity of the artists responsible for them. ‘The 
information is supplied by the survivor of the. three 
draaghtamen who produced them, Mr. Wm, Rushworth 
[F.}, Arohitect to the Education Committoo of the Durham 
County Couneil. Mr. Rushworth writes: ‘The draughts- 
‘men who worked on the Edmburgh Cathedral Com- 
‘petition were the late James Bel, of Great Russell Street; 
‘the late G. W. Drinkwater, of Oxford, and myself. Tt was 
Bell who drew the soulpture and ‘stained glass which 
‘are so beautifully rendered. Street himself was tho author 
‘of the skilful perspective drawings.” One of the latter is 
roproduced in tho headpioce fo Mr. Millard’s Paper. 
‘The drawings will remain on view in the Common Room 
‘ill the 16th inst. 


War Records, 

For some months Mr. Muirhead Bone who holds a 
commission in the Army, has been engaged in France 
‘making drawings of places and incidents in the war for 
‘permanent record in the British Museum. Reproductions 
‘of some of these drawings will be published (by authority 
‘of tho War Office) in monthly parts, with appropriate 
letterpress. Each part will contain facsimiles of over 
‘twenty drawings. The frst part is promised early in the 
present month with a preface by General Sir Douglas 
‘Haig, Mr. Bono is on artist of international reputation, 
‘whose drawings perhaps are better known abroad than at 
hhome. The work, it is claimed, will form a unique record 
of the conditions of the Western Front in modern warfare. 
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NOTICES, 


‘THE SECOND GENERAL MERTING (BUSINESS) 
of the Season 1916-17 will o held Monday, 18th December 
1916, when the Chair wil be taken at 4.15 O'CLOCK 
PAK” precisly, for the following parpores 

‘To read tho Minutes of the General Mocting (Ordinary) 
held Monday, 6th November ; formally to admit members 
attending for the first time, &o. 

‘To proveed with the election of candidates for mem- 
bership under By-laws 8, 9, and 10. [¥.B.—The names 
cand adresses of he candidates together withthe names oftheir 
Bropotr, are bihed inthe Jounss,for 5th November, 
> 





Licentiates and the Fellowship. 

‘Tho next Hxamination of Licontintes desiring to qualify 
{for candidature as Fellows will take placo in January 1917. 
Application for admission to the Examination must. be 
sent in by the end of the current year. Full particulars 
ay be had on application to the Secretary RLB.A. 


On View in the Common Room. 


A COLLECTION OF DESIGNS BY GEORGE EDMUND 
STREET, R.A. 

‘Tho following will be on view, from Docamber 18-31: 

A SERIES OF DRAWINGS OF SOME OF THE 
FINEST EXAMPLES OF INDIAN ARCHITECTURE 
of about the Afteenth and sixteonth centuries, measured 
‘and drawn during his study tours by Mr. I, C. Haxniques, 
Government of India Scholar in Arehitectare, 

"Tho drawings illustrato the three principal stylos of 
Saracenioarchiteoture in India—indentitied with the Moga 
Dynasty at Agra, in the North; the Ahmod-shai Dynasty 
‘at Ahmedabad and Champanir, in tho West ; and the Adil- 
shai Dynasty ot Bijapur, in ‘the South. ‘Some Hindoo 
examples at Rajputana are also incinded, 


Appointment Vacant, Ceylon. 

An additional Architoctural Assistant, agod between 
24 and 28 years, is requived in the Drawing Office at the 
Pablic Works Department Hoad Office, Coylon. Tho 
‘officer appointed, who must be ineligible for Military 
Servico, will be required to enter into an agreomont to 
serve the Goverment of Ceylon for throo years and 
‘proceed to Ceylon as soon as possible, Salary, £300 to 
£350, rising by annual increments of £25. Condidates 
‘must have passed tho Qualifying Examination for Associ- 
teship of the R.LB.A. Applications in the first plaoe 
‘ust be addressed to The Secretary R.I.B.A.. 
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TWO DESIGNS FOR PROPOSED WORK AT CAMBRIDGE BY ROBERT ADAM 
BETWEEN 1784 AND 1789. 


By Antaue T. Boutox, F.8.A. (FJ 


have the interest that might be derived from witnessing an encounter between a battle-crniser 

and a dreadnought, for as a classical architect Gibbs was even more fully armed in all the 
points of the law, of Palladio and the Ancients,” than even Sir William Chambers himself.” James 
Gibbs, in fact, may almost be taken as the chief of that school which the greatly daring Robert had set 
himself to revolutionise. 

‘As Adam bas been made to suffer unduly, owing to an occasional and probably temperamental 
outspokenness, it may be as well to point out that Gwynn, in his London and Westminster Improved, 
dismisses Gibbs's works with the comment, “ ‘There appears nothing uncommon and new in them, and 
‘he was rather a mannerist.” Horace Walpole hits the mark in writing of Gibbs that “* His praise is 
fidelity to rules, his failing want of grace.” James Gibbs was born at Aberdeen in 1688, and by about 
the year 1720 was decidedly the architect most in vogue, a position which was strengthened by the 
appearance of his massive folio of designs, published as a First Edition in 1728. Owing to illness Gibbs 
retired to Spa, and died in 1754, the year in which Robert Adam set out for his famous three years’ tour 
in Italy and Dalmatia. The strength of James Gibbs's influence can be measured by the way in which 
it affected the work in Scotland of William Adam the father, who died in 1748. On Robert’s retum 
to England, therefore, about the end of January, 1758, it was Burlington* and Gibbs rather than Inigo 
Jones and Wren that were “ Lords of the Ascendant.” 

In the course of his professional career of thirty-four years up to his death in March, 1792, Robert 
Adam came in direct contact with Wren at Newby, and with Vanbrugh at Compton Verney and Kim- 
bolton Castle, while here at Cambridge we shall see him dealing with problems initiated by Gibbs, 
In dealing with these Cambridge proposals by Robert Adam it will be as well in each ease to set out 
first of all the pre-existing schemes by James Gibbs, which had arrived only at a very partial state of 
execution. It will thus be easier to follow the nature of Robert Adam's proposals, and to understand 
the limitations imposed upon him by the already existing buildings, by the nature of their respective 
sites, and by their all-important relationship to the great Chapel of King's College. 


T roveal Robert Adam in direct contact with the work of the robustious James Gibbs should 


Kivo's Contzce Compretion. 
‘The completion of King’s College had long been an ideal ; the great and ever-famous Chapel was 
still standing isolated and rather gount-looking, in the absenca of the intended and customary collegiate 


Burlington died 1755, Kent 1748, Archer 1743, and Leoni and James 746, while Colin Campbell had preceded thera in 734. 
D 
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buildings of mediwval times. In the earlier part of the eighteenth century there could be no question 
of work in the “* Gothick taste,” and accordingly, James Gibbs's proposals were conceived in pure 
Palladian classic. His buildings, at any rate, would have possessed the advantage of contrasting by 
their horizontal lines and solid mags, the opposing characteristics of the Medisval Chapel. Of this 
early eighteenth-century scheme for the completion of the College, we have James Gibbs's own 
account,* given in his book as follows :— 


King’s Callego at Cambridge is now building by the order of the Reverend Dr. Snape, Provost ofthat College, and 
of the Fellows thowot,. ‘The Provost, then Vie-Chencllor, lid the fst stone of this fabric. Tt is built of Pordand 
stone, and is detached from the Chapel as being a different kind of building, and also to prevent damage by any accident 
tt fr. Tho court could not be larger than is expressed n the plan, because fonnd, upon measuring the ground, thatthe 
foath-oast comet of tho intone eastside of tho bulding came wpon Trumpington Steet, 





We may note in passing that the size of the “ Court,” or quadrangle, as shown on Gibbs's plan, is 
282 feet by 240 feet. The two intended but unbuilt blocks on the east and south sides are planned each 
of them as 288 feet in length by 46 fect 8 inches in depth. ‘The separating distance from the Chapel 
was made about 23 feet. The account given by Gibbs continues as follows 


‘This college as designod will consist of four sides—vis., the Chapel, a beautiful building, of the Gothick taste, but the 
finest I ever saw ; opposite to which is proposed the Hall and a portico. On one side of the Hall is to be the Provost's 
ge with oper epatmenia; og the other sie srw the uttry, Kitshon and cla, with room over thom for 
servitors 





‘The south block with its great portico facing the Chapel was intended to be the chief feature of 
the whole design, and its absence to a large extent aceounts for the ineffectiveness of the western block, 
which alone was actually erected. ‘The description of the latter is as follows :— 

In the wet side fronting tho river, now built, aro 24 apartments, each consisting of three rooms and a vaulted cellar. 
‘The eastside is to contain the like number of apartments. 

It will be seen, therefore, how unfair it is to judge James Gibbs by the one-third part of his entire 
scheme, which alone exists, without at any rato making an attempt to realise the effect of his full inten- 
tion, as it would have appeared had it been carried out. When Robert Adam, over half a century later, 
came on the scene, the public attitude towards Gothic architecture would no longer have tolerated 
‘James Gibbs's enclosing quadrangle. It is safe to assert that the east block as proposed by him would 
never have been built. ‘The west block, already built as we have seen, is, however, essentially a design 
that required to be repeated on either side of an axis leading up to a central and dominating feature, 
such as the intended great portico which was planned to face the Chapel, the present building. It 
stands, therefore, as a somewhat tame and ineffective fagade, devoid of end supports to a eentro bay 
which of itself was merely designed as a subordinated feature, in view of the intended grand portico 
on the main axis. Unsupported, this eentre bay of the western block is rather too small in seale and 
pretty in character for the importance of its actual position. 

Robert Adam, therefore, while putting forward as an independent building his new design for the 
southern block containing the Provost's Lodge,t Hall, &c., felt that something would have to be done 
to the existing western block, in order to justify the position which the latter must acquire when 
acting as a centre between his own now building and the Chapel, from the point of view of the main 
approach from Trumpington Street on the east. He shows accordingly new end bays and a raised 
centre to be added to Gibbs's building. Adam, however, did not intend to strictly limit the heights 








* A Bok of Acute coining Digna of Bugs ond} Willing Cooke, DD, QTULATEN, Provont of King’s 
Ornaments of ones Oba. da oy TSS atierarda Deas of fy.” in am, the ows Was Cooke, Sas 
TTTaE: hy pines pid to Me Ge, 174; 25un Pfs or Gre at Cameinge v7eS asa etoees 
March, Founda lone ail, ¥129+ crete ready fr the Laem alow gabled buieg standing i fro oat 
wooivere "Sow progres ving fo vast of fends taiony niet tn Gute Wi desesea fe Wile sad ees 
appa ote Safe Teach" (ligand Chr, ramen Stet oa veya, edt Caples 
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‘Dass oF 4 Faoxr ron mus Soom Sinz or mun Qvapsaxcie oF Keva's Corner, Casmincr, 
‘ay Rosuer Apax, 1784. 


of his own new block to the lower levels of this older building. By the seales on the drawings there is a 
difference in his favour of quite ten feet to the top of the main cornice. While it is fortunate that the 
older architect's work was not tampered with, it must be admitted that Adam had some grounds for 
his proposed alteration, and that his amended design is one of considerable interest. All through 
these later proposals for the completion of the College it is eurious to notice the external rather than 
the intemal point of view, that of the man in the street rather than of the Collegian. As Gibbs has 
chosen to illustrate the eastern and back elevation of his building, it should be noted that his design 
has nine windows on either side of the centre on the eastem face, and only seven on the western, a 
very important difference which exists in the building as executed 
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Robert Adam's own proposed independent southern block with its unique cirealar College Hall, 
and its interesting planning, is quite characteristic. We may safely regret that he did not succeed 
in forestalling William Wilkins, B.A. (1778-1839), who in the next century (1824)* covered the same 
site with additions to King’s College in a very indifferent Gothic. Had Robert Adam's design been 
carried out by himself, with all the eare and refinement which he bestowed upon the masterly Register 
House at Edinburgh, and with all the advantage of his later experience, it is certain that, so far as 
this proposed new block was concerned, Cambridge would have boasted another architectural master- 


cee. 
. Tae Usiversrry Bompmes. 

On the other side of King’s Chapel, a little higher up Trumpington Street, another problem was 
presented to Robert Adam for which he tried varions solutions without, I think, the same interest and 
enthusiasm that he had given to the proposed new building for King’s College. Probably there were 
great difficulties in the way, and only a very remote chance of the work being done. Very acute 
controversies in fact had already been excited locally on the subject. ‘The problem was to plan an 
adequate Library Building which would combine in some way with that fragment of Gibbs's scheme 
for the Publie Buildings, which alone had been built—ic., the existing Senate House. 

In his book already quoted, Gibbs tells us very little about this scheme of his, and he gives only 
one plate of it. He says :— 
anal over te Woometle os vert th Cnuaory, Beier Homes tal Soncte Hours Tee tier aesdy as 
‘of Portland Stone, and the ret of the building isto ba. Ie is of the Corinthian order, having al te members enriched ; 
‘the ceiling and the inside walls are beautified by Signori Artari and Bagutti. 

‘The reason of Gibbs's reticence is to be found in the history of the erection of the Senate House. 
The scheme started in 1721, the foundation stone being laid on June 29nd, 1722, In 1725 the inside 
work was started and Essex appears as contracting for the earpentry. The plain plaster-work was 
‘Kept distinet from the ornamental, which was undertaken by the two Signori. In May, 1727, opposition 
arose to the further prosecution of the scheme and the trenches actually dug for the continuation were 
filled up, in spite of a letter written by Gibbs in May, 1798, defending his plans. 

The Senate House was opened in 1780, having cost £18,000. Willis and Clark think that Gibbs 
received only £100 for his services, despite the fact that he wrote in 1780 that his fees were five per cent., 
bat that out of respect to the University he would accept half the customary amount calculated on the 
actual cost, of which he adds, curiously enough, that he did not know the amount.f Ithink we may 
safely assume that the whole affair was a sore subject to the unfortunate architect. There were evidently 
‘great difficulties in collecting the funds. As in the ease of King’s College so here again, in considering 
the “Public Buildings,” we are apt to judge Gibbs by a single side block intended to be repeated, and 
to lead up to a dominating feature which is absent. By itself the Senate House is a heavy fragment, and 
Robert Adam t was evidently much puzzled what to do with it. ‘The completion of Gibbs's three-sided 
quadrangle, open to the main street, was no doubt considered impossible, as constituting too great an 
encroachment on a principal view of the famous Chapel of King’s College. 

Adam seems to have thought that the best solution would be to clear away Wright's building § of 


© 25th March, 1823. Competition won by W. W. 1824, Senate House wing externally as originally intended, while 














contract £75,000, 1828, completed at cost of £100,000. designing characteristic interiors of his Own. lis drawings 

\W. W. had instructions to Gothicise Oibbe’s wing, which had are ia the Soane Museum. 

4 second narrow escape — Wal. Hist. Camb. 5 shal only take notice that the addtional bailding to 
brary which is now carrying on under the 
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1756, as well as the old Schools (1870-1475) beyond. Apparently Gibbs intended to mask these 
‘medimyval buildings by his new three-sided quadrangular block. Evidently, on the other hand, Adem. 
sought to give a clear view both of the Chapel of King’s, and of Clare College in the distance, and con- 
sidered all the older work as merely an obstacle in the path of a desirable improvement. Accordingly 
Adam was endeavonring to scheme the proposed Library as a square central block, which should be 
something like the Scottish Register House in plan, but possessed of a far less important central Rotunda. 
The Senate House by Gibbs and its exact reproduction were to form the two wings of this new and 
imposing group. There are two rough perspectives in the Soane Collection set up from points of view 
which Ihave approximately marked X and Won my plan. They show how Adam, taking the Chapel 
as the main centre of the entire group, desired to plan the whole of his new buildings around it, while 
giving particular attention to the two fragmentary blocks which James Gibbs had already erected. 

It is permissible to doubt whether Robert Adam would have sueceeded as well with his grouping 
on this northern side of King’s Chapel, the Senate House being a very stubborn and awkward factor 
in the case. Tt is possible also that there were already some very influential advoeates of “ Gothiek,"" 
‘as some of the Adam alternative designs for the Library would seem to show an attempt to give a 
vertical and aspiring character to this proposed new building which was required to act as a centre to 
‘wings of Gibbs's Palladian Classic. Such a compromise might be thought at that time to be more con- 
sistent with the lines of the Medieval Chapel, and preferable to the horizontality of the pure classic of 
the existing Senate House. 

‘Nothing at all in either case came of these Adam proposals. The Senate House by Gibbs still 
stands 9s a somewhat forlom fragment. (. R. Cockerell, R.A., who died in 1863, at a later time * 
started a fine Neo-Gree scheme for a new University Library, of which, however, only a part was built. 
‘His design having been abandoned, this Grecian wing joins abruptly on to the older buildings of the 
mediseval Schools, which were subsequently extended in 1862 by Sir Gilbert Scott, R.A., in a reproduc- 
tion of the older style. Some additional and restoration work was afterwards carried ont by the late 
John L Pearson, R.A. 


|, last in 1857 the frst stono was laid, and the building waa com- 
‘Decimus Burton, Rickman, and W. Wilkins, which was won pleted in 1842 at a cost of £23,400.” (Wills and Clark, drchitee- 
by the rst-named. In 1836 a second trial took place, and at fural History of Univerity of Cambridge.) 
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REVIE 
ARCHITECTURE AND SCULPTURE. 
The Relation of Sculpture to Architecture. By T. P. 
Bennett, A.RI-B.A. La. Bro, 1916. 15s, "net 


{Cambridge University Presa} 

‘A warm interest in the subject and an obvious 
desire to be helpful to architects and sculptors make 
Mr. Bennett's book on ‘The Relation of Sculpture to 
Architecture” of real service. The work is most 
refreshingly free from vague and wordy generali- 
sations, and it is pleasant to find that the fluent and 
solemn’ nonsense of the ‘“ Higher Criticism ” has no 
place in it. ‘There is perhaps just a tendency to pre- 
scribe certain treatments, so that Mr. Bennett's 
remarks sometimes partake of the nature of recipes 
This though, with here and there a temptation to 
judge monuments by the same standards of criticism 
that might apply to buildings, inno way detracts from 
the high merit of the work. 

Mr. Bennett's observations concerning architect 
and sculptor are to the point, for the relation of one 
art to the other can never be harmonious unless there 
be sympathetic and scholarly collaboration. This 
‘can only come about by a more intimate knowledge 
of architecture on the part of the sculptor, and by 
‘wider and more sympathetic appreciation of sculpture 








on the part of the architect. It must be extremely 
difficult for an architect properly to understand and 
sympathise with the varied manifestations of the 
modern spirit in sculpture, for his training has 
brought him to look upon sculpture as having almost 
entirely an architectonic significance. The training 
of the sculptor is certainly inadequate when it 
merely consists of a kmowledge of his art from a 
modeller's point of view ; on the other hand, it must 
not be forgotten that a large part of sculpture—per- 
haps the greater portion—has little structural relation 
to architecture, Architectural sculpture did not 
entirely absorb the activities of the sculptors of 
antiquity, any more then it does the activities of 
those of to-day, for the makers of statues, statuettes, 
portrait busts, and figurines, &c., were as actively 
employed as those who decorated buildings. Nero, 
we are told, sent emissaries to Greece to collect 
works of art, and it is stated that they carried off 
from Delphi alone 500 bronze statues to decorate his 
Golden House, yet those that remained numbered, it 
is said, 3,000 

The feeling for appropriate design is very marked 
in the early work of all periods, and one usually finds 
admirable decorative qualities associated with the 
most primitive modelling, but the great examples of 
decorative sculpture in all periods rarely lack the 
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glory of design that is decorstively expressive and 
the form that is true to nature. 

Mr. Bennett states the case very clearly when 
speaks about the subservience of one art to the 
other—ie, in buildings and in monuments re- 
spectively. He properly recognises the different 
Purpose which sculpture fulfils when it is used to 


Doorway oF Ruuins CATHEDRAL. mEFoRE THE BOMBARDMENT. 


decorate architecture, and when it is the essential 
and vital part of a monument. In the former case 
its purpose is mainly omamental, and in the latter 
chiefly emotional ; in one case it should give esthetic 
satisfaction because of its suitability to architectural 
environment, and in the other it should attract by 
a direct appeal to the senses. Upon the recognition 
of these cardinal differences in the purposes of sculp- 
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ture—differences which are too often forgotten— 
depends much that Mr. Bennett has to say. In the 
Principles of Sociology Herbert Spencer observes, 
when dealing with “The Professions,” that “the 
association between architecture, sculpture and 
painting is so close that a description of their origins, 
considered as distinct from one another, is not easy, 
‘and those who judge only from 
the xelations in which they are 
found in the remains of early 
civilisations are apt to be mis- 
Jed.” This is true, for difficult 
problems confront one who seeks 
to establish in too rigid a manner 
thezelation of one art to another. 
Both architecture and sculpture 
are self-contained arts, each bear- 
ing within the limits of its 
characteristic qualities all that is 
necessary for its own salvation, 
yetneither, it may be said, fulfils, 
its richest’ possibilities until it 
has been wedded to its affinity. 

‘Mr. Bennett is occasionally 
tempted to suggest the use of 
certain architectural forms which 
appear to be decoratively suit- 
able, without, I think, having 
properly considered their inten- 
tion and derivation. He speaks, 
for example, of the suitability 
of certain Egyptian forms for 
modern purposes. Herein lies, I 
think, adanger. Oneisreminded 
of such terrors as the facade of 
the late Egyptian Hall, in 
Piccadilly. ‘The characteristics 
of Egyptian architecture and 
sculpture are strikingly indi- 
genous and peculiarly the result 
of the marvellous climate and 
material of Egypt, as well as of 
the temperament of the Egyp- 
tians ; of all styles it seems to 
be the most inappropriate in 
northern climes. 

With regard to the influence 
of material on decorative treat 
ment and design, it is both 
instructive and interesting to 
follow the development of 
sculptural enrichment from the 
gronite simplicity of the Egyptian, through the more 
human Pentelic marble of the Greck, to Roman and 
Renaissance sculpture, the rich and exuberant detail 
of which depended greatly upon the characteristic 
qualities of Italian marble. How inseparable, too, 
s the complicated delightfulness of Gothic omamental 
sculpture from the free-cutting materials which 
mostly give it its raison d'éte. 
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‘The chapters on decorative seulpture are suggestive 
and helpful, but they are too much occupied by the 
discussion and illustration of particular treatments, 
such, for instance, as the “‘Spandril Treatment,” 
“The Medallion,” “The Trophy,” and so forth. Mr. 
Bennett, in discussing at length the position of sculp- 
‘ture upon buildings, does not appear to question the 
methods that so generally prevail amongst architects 
in this country. ‘The sculptured 
items upon our buildings have 
too frequently the appearance of 
characterless decorative proper- 
ties,” applied with little thought 
and invariable repetition in a 
cut-and-dried manner ; the rela~ 
tionship aimed at appears rarely 
to be that of more intimate and 
individual decorative expression. 
‘The seulptured frieze, figure or 
group, so placed that it can only 
be seen effectively from the to) 
floor windows of the building 
opposite, can have little decora- 
tive value and certainly small 
interest for people in the street 
and large groups so placed that 
‘they can easily be damaged by 
passers-by, or clambered over by 
children, are also obviously in 
the wrong position, This un- 
suitability‘n the placing of eculp- 
ture is to be seen very frequently 
inside buildings where positions 
are arranged for statues, groups, 
&e., with seeming complete in- 
difference to the necessities of 
proper aspect and lighting. Tt 
is the common experience of 
sculptors to see their works 
placed upon pedestals and in 
niches where the effect is alto- 
gether marred by want of know- 
edge and consideration on the 
part of architects, 

With regard fo monuments 
‘the admirable podium frieze’ of 
the Albert Memorial may ‘be 
mentioned as an excellent exam= 
ple of good placing and fine 
decorative eflect. Monuments 
ought not only to be effective when seen from a 
distance, but they should also be of interest when it 
is possible to inspect them closely. 

Mr. Bennett's chapters upon “The Placing of 
Monuments” are excellent. As he points out, the 
ill-effect produced by so many of our monuments is 
usually the result of bad placing ; however, the finest 
setting could never make some of the works illus- 
trated attractive. In spite of much ill-informed 
criticism, there are many fine monuments in this 
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country which Mr, Bennett might have illustrated 
with greater helpfulness than several feeble con- 
tinental examples which he has selected. What 
could be worse, for instance, than the Bismarck 
Monument in Berlin, or the equestrian Joan of Are 
at Chinon? What he has to say about the huge 
German monuments js true, but fine taste in mom- 
mental sculpture is rare in Germany, and scholarly 
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‘modern monuments, such as one often sees in France 
and Italy, are seldom met with in that country. 
A propos of his remarks on “ Arch Monuments,” it 
may be interesting to note that in 1886 a huge 
Aecorative group in plaster (by Falguiére, I believe) 
stood upon the top of the Are de Triomphe, and was 
eventually removed as it was not thought successful. 
One of the four great decorative groups on the lower 
part of the Arc is the celebrated one hy Rude : this 
superb work, “Le Départ,” would perhaps be con- 
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sidered by most sculptors the highest achievement of 
modern decorative sculpture. In the description of 
the gigantic monument to Victor Emmanuel in Rome, 
Mr. Bennett speaks of it as being the work of the 
Yrilliant sculptor Angelo Zanelli (not ‘ Lenelli”). 
Zanelli is one of a number of sculptors who have done 
the sculptural decorations, bat the monument was, 
of course, designed by the scholarly architect Sacconi, 
who died in 1905, 
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Mr. Bennett shows a sympathetic view towards 
modem sculpture, but he is a litle inclined to speak 
of “best periods” and to sound “ waming notes 
with regard to certain novel treatments. Trestment, 
after all—as Mr. Bennett recognises—depends 
greatly upon suitability to environment. How fasci- 
nating, for example, in spite of their freedom end 
extravagance, are many of the fountains and garden 
statues in Italy. With regard to these, one is 
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reminded of @ remark in Mr. W. D. Howell's story 

‘An Indian Summer”: someone asks whether a 
certain garden statue is good, and is told in reply 
that it is “better than good,” ‘or it is “the worst 
possible Rococo.” Mr. Bennett properly condemns 
extravagance, and points out the dangers of a too free 
eatment. Doubtless sculpture of an exaggerated and 
radimentary kind is periodically put forth with a 
good deal of trumpeting and advertisement, and is 
seriously discussed in the Press by those who have 
little knowledge of the subject. Tt may, however, be 
pointed out that the feeblest and most commonplace 
work is tolerated without protest by those who 
should know better, because it happens to conform 
conventional views of suitability and good taste. 
Sound scholarship should certainly be the foundation 
of study in all the arts, but it must be refreshed with 
new ideas and vivified by imagination. Tt may also 
be observed that a tendency to extravagance often 
results from a quite reasonable and proper desire for 
innovation. It is to the vivifying influence of this, 
tendency that we owe so much that is fresh and 
delightfal in French art. When it does not exist the 
almost certain result is meaningless convention. This 
tendency to extravagance asserts itself quite naturally 
‘when Convention has taken the place’of Inspiration, 
and Formula that of genuine Expression. No better 
illustration of this can be given than the appalling 
dulness of sculpture in this country during the middle 
of the eighteenth century, as compared with the 
virile and admirably executed—though often extrava- 
gant—compositions of the Frenchman Roubillia. 
‘To realise what a conventional state English sculpture 
had reached at that period, one has only to read the 
‘Tenth Discourse of Sir Joshua Reynolds. 

‘Mr. Bennett's volume is fully illustrated, but the 
illustrations might perhaps have been selected with 
greater effectiveness, for one misses many out- 
standing works which should have been included, 
and finds certain commonplace things which would 
have been better omitted. The book also bears 
some evidence of a want of careful revision, but the 
errors are few, and Mr. Bennett deserves the thanks 
of architects ‘and sculptors for his excellent and 
painstaking work, which, besides being of considerable 
general interest, should prove a valuable work of 
reference. Mr. Bennett's very sympathetic attitude 
towards modern sculpture will be much appreciated, 
and it is to be hoped that this will not be his last 
work dealing with a subject of really national im- 
portance. 








W. Goscomnz Joux, R.A. [Hon. 41]. 
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9 CoNDUIF SrAREE, LONDON, W., 28rd December 1916. 


CHRISTMAS GREETINGS. 


In the name of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, I wish to send, as I did last year, a 
Christmas message to all architects serving with 
the Forces. God grant that the New Year may 
bring to us again the blessings of peace and the 
restoration to civil life of those who have for so long 
endured separation from their homes and the 
horrors and dangers of the battlefield. 

There are many of our calling from Overseas" 
fighting side by side with their brethren from 
Great Britain and Ireland, and I should like 
them to know that the Mother Country has them 
in constant remembrance and sends affectionate 
greetings to them as well as to her sons of the home- 
land. We old ones left at home, keeping things 
going as best we may, follow with an anxious 
‘pride the doings of our gallant young men who are 
bearing the brunt of this terrible conflict. 

I should like, too, to assure of our heartfelt 
sympathy those who by the fortune of war have 
Been bereft of their dear ones. We have scen the 
most brilliant gifts offered freely and without com- 
plaint upon the altar of the country. The names 
of the men who have suffered and died for us will 
akoays be held in tender remembrance, and it is 
hoped that in time the regret for what might have 
been will be tempered by the remembrance of dan- 
gers braved and duties fearlessly accomplished. 

ERNEST NEWTON, 
President RILB.A. 


At the moment of going to press the following letter, 
dated 30th October 1916, and addressed to the Secre- 
tary, comes to hand from the Royal Vietorian Insti- 
tute of Architects :— 

‘Dear Sm,—I have been directed by my Council to 
convey heartiest Christmas greetings from this In- 
stitute to the Royal Institute of British Architects as 
the senior body representing the Architects of the 
oe 





is a time of stress which has brought us more 
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closely together ; we therefore sympathise with you 
in your difficulties becauso we experience them dur- 
selves. We share also with you the joy of active ser- 
‘vice for the Empire because many of our own younger 
men are absent from their accustomed places gladly 
assisting in the great Sight for freedom and Empire. 

It is with pride that we recognise the cheerfulness 
‘with which so many of the Architects of Britain have 
answered to the call of service, laying aside for the 
present all the professional prospects which every trae 
Architect holds s0 dear, in order that this world-wide 
conflict may be brought to a successful issue and an 
honourable and lasting peace established. 

‘We look forward to the day when the arts of peace 
may be again practised by the Architects throughout 
‘the Empire and amongst our gallant Allies. 

This Institute would be grateful to you if you would 
convey to the representative Societies of our Allies, 
France, Belgium, Italy and Russia, its Christmas 
greetings, and expressions of our sympathy with them 
in their heroic sacrifices. 

With every fraternal greeting, 
We have the honour to be, yours very faithfully, 
W. A. M. Brackerr, President. 
Joan Lrrmz, Hon. Seoretary. 





CHRONICLE. 


Subscriptions of Members Serving with the Forces, 

On the recommendation of the Finance and House 
Committee the Council have decided to remit the sub- 
scriptions and contributions due on Ist January 1917 
of all Members and Licentiates serving with HM. 
Forees who make written application for such re- 
mission prior to Ist July 1917. 


‘To Members “Joining up.” 

‘Members of the Institute who may shortly be called 
up are invited to join the Training Reserve Battalion 
from which a number of members of the architectural 
profession have already obtained commissions. ‘The 
battalion is stationed near London, Applications, 
‘marked “Recruiting,” should be made immediately 
to the British Empire League, Norfolk House, 
Laurence Pountney Hill, B.C. 


Possible Appointments for Architects. 
Information reaches the Institute that appoint- 
‘ments are occasionally open to architects in connec- 
tion with the billeting of troops. The work includes 
the assessment of rents on the basis of the * direct and. 
substantial loss” caused by the military occupation, 
ag well as the assessment of dilapidations. Some 
practical experience in the management of hous 
properties is essential, as well as experience in archi- 
‘tecture and building surveying. Members qualified 
for this kind of work are requested to send in their 
names to the Institute, addressed to ‘The Hon. Sec- 
retary, Selection Committee.” 
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Charing Cross Railway Bridge. 

‘The Improvements Committee of the London County 
Council, at the meeting last Tuesday, recommended that 
in the event of tho Souti-Bastem and Chatham Railway 
Company promoting in the scssion of Parliament for 
1017. a Bill seeking powers similar to those. refosed 
by Parliament in the Session of 1916, relative to the 
strengthening of Charing Cross Bridge, the Improvements 
Committee should be authorised to confer with represents- 
tives of the various authorities and bodies concerned in 
the public questions arising, including the Board of Trade, 
LM. Commissioners of Works, the City Corporation, Port 
‘of London Autharity, Westininscr City Council, Lambeth 
Borough Council, the Royal Insttate of British Architects, 
tnd the London Society. 

Mr. Waterhouse's Chadwick Public Lectures. 

‘The Chadwick Public Lectures, now in oaurse of delivery, 
have included a series of throo given in the hall of the Sur- 
veyors' Institution hy Mr. Paul Weterhouse (F.] on the 
sabject of “ Architecture in relation to Health and Wel 
fore.” 

‘In the first leoture, entitled ‘“ War and Architecture,” 
delivered on the 30th November, the locturer argued thot 
‘architecture was essentially an clement in hygiene, even as 
regards those aspects of architecture which are lest con- 
nected with sanitation. For hygieno was the maintenance 
of health by the improving of environment ; and architeo- 
‘tre, good or bad, was an inevitable part of man’s environ- 
‘meni in all civilised life. Under the heading of architeo- 
‘tare was necessarily ineluded town planning—ie, the de- 
sign not of individal houses, ut of housosin groups. War 
fand architooture interacted on one another as cause and 
effect. Destruction was not the only effet of war on 
architeoture. Alongside irreparable losses there wero such 
Jorses as the obliteration of certain parts of cities which 
‘would probably, after the declaretion of pence, herald new 
advances in town planning. Moreover, England had 
learned during the war how to collest and how to spend 
‘public money on large sale. Such expenditure would of 
Course Teave England poorer, but the lesson learnt might 
pothaps lead in time to expenditure—liberal expenditure— 
‘on the pleasures of pace, rather than on the horrors of 
‘war. Here was a chance for those largor schemes of muni- 
cipal town improvement which lucked only funds to give 
thom realisation and success, Possibly also Englend would 
hhave learnt that, in munioipel no less than in Pesliamentary 
‘elections, it was important to choose specially qualified 
‘men rather than men distinguished merely by party tickets. 
‘London in particular needed guardians who were either 
experts in tho care of London or willing to engage expert 
advice, ‘Touching on minor points of detail in which arehi- 
tecture, town planning, and by-lsws might be affected by 
the new ideas introduced by the war, the lecturer concluded 
by considering the effst of architecture on war and the 
siyle ofthe future. “Under the former heading he dwelt on 
the spiritual or sentimental effect of architecture in that 
anysterious virtue of patriotism, which—rather than com- 
mercial instinet—is tho true mainspring of defensive war 
{nn Christian people. ‘Tho latter topie be debated in 
special reference to that emential clement of ull good archi- 
tocture—viz, that which binds itinevitably toi own past, 

“The Growth and Overgrowth af Towns ” were dealt 
with in the second lecture, delivered on the 7th December. 
Tt was pointed out that nearly all large cities were the 
result of the expansion or agglomeration of original small 
towns—eonsequently, since the requirements of a large 
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modern city are essentially different from.those of small 
‘medieval town or primitive hamlet, it could only be by a 
sort of accident that any modern towns of large size fulfilled 
the requirements of iis many inhabitants. ‘Tracing tho 
normal historioal growth of a village or town, and explain- 
ing the extent to which roads acted both as canse and 
‘offect in town development tho locturer illustrated his line 
ff argument by special referenoe to London. ‘The poss!- 
bilities of improvement by drastic remodelling were touched 
‘upon, the plans prepared by Evelyn and Wren for the re- 
formation of Central London after the Great Fire being 
given as examples. Showing slide of Wren’s scheme as 
applied to London to-day, the lecturer criticised the faults 
into which even @ man of Wren’s foresight could fall 
through insufficient presciance of tho coming neods and 
growing greatness of the Metropolis. Certain main prin- 
ciples of plan which should dominate the remodelling of 
congested cities of large size wore dwelt upon as a prelimi 
nary study to the following lecture : 

"London of the Future” was the subject of the third 
lect, delivered on the 14th Docomber. ‘Tho lecturer 
explained that he was no advocate of change for the seke 
of change. ~ His heart said “Loavo London alone” ; but 
his hear! made answor: “London will change whether wo 
like it or not, and itis someone's duty—i.e. our own duty— 
to see that the changes are not governed by the disorder 
of hazard but by the skilfal premeditation which makes for 
order, coonomy, beauty, and unity of purpose.” Glancing 
first at the rosd problem the lecturer dealt with one or two 
solutions of the best known difficulties, Ho noxt diseussod. 
‘somo aspects of the railway question, including specially 
‘tho positions and number of the necossary tenaini, and 
followed with a brief survey of certain aspirations which 
hhavo of recent years heen expressed in regard to the inevi 
table amelioration of the distriot adjoining the Surrey 
shore. An urgent appeal was made in favour of some form 
‘of definite woodlaad and grassland girdle round tho 
strictly urban portion ofthe town. Acknowledging that he 
differed from some experts as to the radius which such a 
cirelo should take, he indicated by means of a specially 
prepared map how largely the way waa already prepared 
for such a reform and how greatly it would, while providing 
a valuable position for a cirouit road, substitute beauty for 
‘ugliness in certain districts. A caution on what Mr. Wator- 
ous called “Tho disgrace of bad design" conclded the 
leoture, 

Architectural Refinements in Modern Buildings. 

‘The Brooklyn Museum Quarterly has published recently 
some interesting notes recording the introduction of certain 
‘srchiteotural refinements into buildings lately erected 
or in course of erection. Two examples are cited—ono 
in Amerioa and one at Newport in Ireland. ‘These refine- 
‘ments are stated to be based on the theories advanced 
by Mz. William H. Goodyear and illustrated in the 
Brooklyn Musoum collection of architectural photographs 
‘which were exhibited st Bainburgh in 1906 and at Dublin 
in 1914. The architect of the Newport building—a church 
—is Mr. R. M. Butler (F], editor of The Irish Builder. 
Among the refinements intzoduced are the sloping upward 
‘of the floor of nave and aisles; the convergence in plan 
of the nave in its length from west to east ; variations in 
dimensions of the bays of the nave arcade; and the 
Widening refinement, * consisting of an outward vortical 
divergence of the walls of the nave, amounting to 6 inchos 
to the side.” 

‘A second example 





























tthe Swedenborgian church at 
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George Edmund Street's Dranghtsmen (p. 48] 
Mr, Huwny Lovsonove [4] writes :— 

fz, W. Rushworth mentions Mr. Harry G. Drinkwater 
1s one of tho threo draughtsmen working on the drawings 
submitted for the Edinburgh Cathedral Competition, and 
Tehould ike to add that Mr. Drinkwater and myself were 
‘pupila at the same time, but in different offiens in the City 
of Oxford, - We wero frends during his etndy in London, 
‘nd after he returned to Oxfont until his death. I very 
‘uch admired his drawings, and feel sure that had ho lived 
he would heve mado a name inthe profession. 











COMPETITIONS. 


Federal Parliament Buildings, Canberra. 

A letter dated 25th November addressed to the 
President from the Office of the High Commissioner 
for Australia in London states that the Commissioner 
hhas reoeived a cablegram from the Prime Minister of 
‘Australia announcing that the Competition for the 
Federal Parliament Buildings at Canberra has been 
indefinitely postponed. 

‘The action taken by the Institute in its efforts to 
bring about this result is recorded in the Jounwat 
for 30th September and 11th November. 
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THE EXAMINATIONS, 


‘The Final: Alternative Problems in Design. 
Instructions to Candidates. 

1L ‘The drawings, which should preferably be on uniform 
sheets of paper of not Jess than Imperial size, niast he rent 
to the Secretary of the Board of Architectural Education, 
Royal Institute of British Architects, 9 Conduit Street, W., 
‘02 or before the dates epecified below. 

‘2. Bach act of drawings must be signed by the author, 
AXD HIS FULL NAME AND ADDRESS, and the name of the 
‘school, if any, in which the drawings have been prepared, 
‘must be attached theroto. 

3. All designs, whether done in a school or not, must be 
accompanied by a deslaration from the Student that the 
design is his own work and that the drawings have been 
‘wholly executed by him. In the preparation of the desiga 
‘the Student may profit by advice. 

4. Drawings for subjects (a) are to have the shaflows pro- 
jected at an angle of 45° in line, monochrome, or colour. 
‘Drawings in subjects (@) aro to he finished as working 
eawings. Lettering on all drawings must be of a clear, 
scholarly, and unaffected eharacer. 


Suhject XXXI. 
(a) A Guanes, wrrovt Atstzs, oPEIxe ovE oF THE 
Sovia sapx o” & Mopia Cammstat. ‘To bo about the 
ith of on ay of thers, wn, SS feat coin to cent, 
ight to springing of chapel vault about 40 feet. Fn. 
tranco to chapel ato be throngh a seen from the nave of 
the cathedral 

‘Dravcings—Plan and two sections to }-inch sale, and 
detailsof pat of treen to Inch sale, 

(2) In acountey town there san island 
hy 40 feet, and ies decided to eect on thi 
Burov, consisting of Snors on the lower foor, and & 
Cononus Hats, with ts appurtenances, on the upper foot. 
‘Tho hal isto have a gallery at one end. 

Drawings wo plnos, two elevations, and one erase 
section to Finch seale; inch seale drawing of part ofthe 
Tongitadinalseotion showing the eonstmetion ofthe gallery. 


Subject XXXI 
(a) A Siupprxo Company's OFFICES 70 BE BUILT ON AN 
ano sma ox AQUay a 4316 Doms. The alte, 60. by 
“2 te, inclading an arn 6 feet wid on theo sides of tho 
Tuldng to ght the basement.” Ground floor Lo eons 
rainy of one lange Hall containing the veri offs, 
which 'need not bo shown in deta. One main entrance 
fd one back entrance.” Staley, paswenger and goo is, 
Basenent” will provide for storage. and. heating, lave 
tories and clonk-roons and all the set of the ull to 
St urs pd pail etn, aly aie 
isto be good practical building, carefully studied na 
regard light ad eonvenienee, and i il be Well eno 
albsides, A cook inthe turret i deiable 
‘Drisinge-Ground and fis floors one or two clewt- 
ona and a soto roquited, al to sale of 8 feet 0 inc. 
(i) A Covenno Manus a 4 Saston Tows. Sige of 
sito 100 fest equate, open to streets on threo sides, the 
foun side belng adjacent balding. The market may be 
one orto storeynin height, 
"Dravinge-A ground plan, one elevation and one se2- 
sion seal an deta of portant pata fo eh 

















Subject XXXII. 
(a) A Coumar QuaoRaxaue, 100 mr squan, with a 
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cloister all round,andaLibrary over the cloister on one side. 
‘Three storeys of Students’ rooms on the other threo sides. 

Drawings—Two plans and two sections through the 
‘whole building, one of which mast show the elevation of 
the Library. ~All these drawings to 2y-inch seale. Also a 
shoot of details of Library to J-inch scale. 

(@) Aworxina DERAIL toa acale of 1 in. to. foot of the 
Main Entrance doorway and lobby, to such a building as 
the before-mentioned Shipping Offices, with stonework, 
joinery, et., completely drawn ready for the builder's use. 

Dates for Submission of Designs in 1911. 
Shiject XXXL Sect OXI. Sabjet XXXL, 
United Kingdom 27th eb. "30th Apr 30th June 


Johannesburg 30th April 30th June Sst Aug 
Melbourne 30th Bist July Both Sept. 
Sydney Som Mey Sst July 2th Sept. 
‘Toronto ‘Bist March 30th May Set July 





MINUTES, 


At the Seoond General Meeting (Business) of the Session 
4ol6- 10 eld Monday, 18th December 2816, of 4.15 


'—Present, Mr. H- Guy Dawber, Hon, Socretary,in the 
Gininy 16 Fellows (indading 7 mesnbers of the Counell) 
‘and 4’ Associates (Including 1 member of the Counell)— 
the Minutes of the mecting held November 1916, having 
been already published, wore ‘akon ae read abd signed ae 
ccornect. 

Te was announced that since tho Inst mecting nows had 
been received thet the following members had fallen in the 
War:—2nd Lieut. Arthar Aldereon Franco, Royal 
Engineers, Fellow ; Lieut. George Augustus Bligh Livers 
South Wales Borderers, Fallow; Captain Arthur Mich 
Durrant, Associate; Private Henry Franklin. Paterson, 
Hon. Artillery Company, Probationer, son of Me. H. 1 
Paterson of Shofielé, Associate; Private Arthur Cyril 
Gaudwell, Queen Victoria's Rifles, Liventinte; 2nd Lieut 
Walter R. Westwood, Royal Field Artillery, Studont. 

On the motion of the Chairman it war Resolved that 
tho doopost rogrets of the Institute be entered on the 
‘Minutes for the loss of these gallent members, and that 
massage of sympathy and condolence be forwarded to 
thir nearest relativer 

Tt was also Resolved that a vote of sympathy and con- 
goles paged othe following members whose tne 

fallen :—Mr. Andrew Balfour, Fallow ; Mr. 
Soneph Senryer, Fellow; Xb. Chesles W. Bows, Fellow; Mr 
FTW. Goldsmith, Fellow; Mr- C. H. Strange, Associate; 
Mr, RL Kerr, Fellow. 

‘The decense was also announced of Edward Cratney, 
Fellow; “Harold Beckwith Richards, Aesceiate; Charles 
‘Rohert Baker King, the doyen of the desoriate class, having 
‘een elected in 1862 ; William Wallace Blain, Licentiate 
Ghavts, Wiliam Bel, Licentiate; John Hebb, aired 
Fallow. 

‘The decease was further announced of the Marquis de 
Vogié, Hon. Corresponding Member, France, and the 
Chevalier Viotor Bugéne Louis do. Stuers, Hon. Corr 
ponding Member, Holland ; and it was Resolved that te 
Tnstitute do record its regret at the loss of ita distinguished 
Corresponding Members, and that s letter of sympathy b 
iddsctned to thelr relatives, 

‘The following candidates were clected by show of hands 
under By-law $ 






































As Pautows (6) 

Cusvranson : Feapmuicx [Aatociate, 1696, Csiro. 

Bowanos: Anruve ret Monnis (Associate, 1908} 
‘Bexhill 

Rasy: Gzonos [Aue 2089), Alnwick, 

rogether with the following Licentiaice who have passed 

‘the Gualifging Examination :— a 

Aupmn: Jons Ruston 

‘Atsor: Ropyary Hovann, Melbourne. 

Fanaren : Ceavon Wataiov 
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Gonnow : Warrun Svarvorox Axor. 
Lay: Atagnxox Syoxny Ricnan. 
‘As Assoctmes (12). 

Anwsmnone : Jom Ransar, Perth. 
Brawnow : Citanuns Josmrn- 
Euuisow : Roszar Krromixo, Bedford. 
Fourxss : Sioxey Couwyy, Colwyn Bay. 
Houtax : Anno Rowrawo, Exeter 
‘Horton : Lonxn Dz Horrox. 
Kane: Noncax Pnisno. 
Toway: Rommun. 
Loves: Henenior Manns, 
Scannow: Anmmun Joux. 
‘Toop: Haron Eoaar, Bristol. 
Wrsow: Janus Frxpenicx, Nowport, Mon. 

It was announced that the following candidates for the 
‘Fellowship held been nominated for election—viz., Charles 
Septimus Errington [4., 1815} Frank Stanley Swash 
{4,191}, Wilfea Irwin Travers (4, 1906), 

‘The proceedings then closed and the Mec 
at 4.25 pam, 

















NOTICES. 

THE THIRD GENERAL MEETING (BUSINESS) of 
the Session 1816-17 will be held Monday, 8th January 
1917, when the Chair will be taken at 4.0 o'clock p.m. pre- 
‘isely, for the following purposes :— 

‘To znd the Minutes of the General Meeting (Ordinary) 


held Monday, 18th December 1918; f 
‘mombers attonding for the first time, &c. 
‘To procced with the election of the following onndidates 

for membership under By-laws 8, 9, and 10: 

As Fmtows (8). 

Eumxorom: nantes Srerpeus (Associate, 1895], Vie~ 
‘orin Buildings, Grainger Street West, Newoastle-upon 
‘Tyne ; Benwell Grove Lodge, Neweastle-upon-Tyne- 

"Proposers : R. Burns Dick, Henry C. Chaslewood, 
and Joseph Oswald. 

Swasu: Fnaxx Staxcpy [desociate, 1912}, Ficlé’s Park 
‘Avenue, Newport, Mon, 

"Propesere Chas. F. Ward, John Francis Groves, 
and the Counc 

‘Taavens: Winretp Inwns (Associate, 1906], Liout. RB. ; 
eo, Bernard MacDonald, 34 Avonmoro Road, W- 

‘Proposers: Sir Aston Webb, B.A., Max Clarke, and 

Baw. Groenep. 

“On View in the Common Room, Dec. 18-31. 

A SERIES OF DRAWINGS OF 'SOME OF THE 
FINEST EXAMPLES OF INDIAN ARCHITECTURE 
‘of about the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, measured 
‘and drawn during his study tours by Mr. I. C. Hexmioues, 
Government of India Scholar in Architecture. 

‘Tho drawings illustrate the three principal styles of 
Saracenic Architecture in India—identified with the Mogul, 
‘Dynasty at Agra, in the North; the Ahmed-shai Dynasty 
‘at Ahmedabad and Champanir, in the West; and the 
Adilshai Dynasty at Bijapur, in the South. Some Hindoo 
examples at Rajputana are also included. 
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THE AISLE VAULTING OF WINCHESTER TRANSEPT. 
By Jou Brusoy [F.], F.S.A. 


[HE recent publication in this Joursat * of my friend Professor Charles H. Moore's admirable 
| analysis of the aislevaulting of Winchester transept suggests that it may beof interest to publish, 
with some explanatory notes, a drawing of the vaulting of one hay which I made cleven years 

ago, but have not hitherto published. 

Virst, however, I should like to clear up two small points upon which the readers of Professor 
Moore's paper might possibly imagine that there was some difference between what he says and what 
I wrote in a paper published in this JovrNat in 1899, though no such difference exists. 

Professor Moore quotes (p. 814) my statement that “in the reconstracted bays . . . the vaults 
were entirely rebuilt as ribbed vaults,” and goes on to say that I qualified this by remarking that “in 
the northernmost bay of the east aisle of the north transept, which would not be affected by the fall of 
the tower, the vault itself does not appear to have been rebuilt, but the ribs seem to have been added 
‘under the original vault, and are backed out up to the groins.” + ‘This, however, is not a reconstructed 
bay, and I was more immediately interested in the vaulting of the bays which were entirely rebuilt 
after the fall of the central tower in 1107, adding a footnote in correction of a slip in Professor Willis's 
description. On referring to my notes, T find that they entirely agree with what Professor Moore says 
(p.814), and-that T grouped the vaults thus — 

Original vaults. North transept : the two bays under the tribune ; and the first and second bays 
(counting from the north) of the westem aisle. South transept : the two bays under the tribune. 

Original vaults, with twelith-century ribs added, North transept: the first bay of the eastern 
aisle§ South transept? the first || and second bays (counting from tho south) of the eastern aisle. 
With later ribs added, the second bay of the eastern aisle of north transept. 

‘Twolfth-century vaults. North transept: the third bay in the eastern aisle,and the third bay in 
the western aisle. South transept: the third bay in the eastern aisle, and the first, second, and third 
bays in the western aisle. 

Professor Moore (p. 815) quotes my remark ** that “ the haunches of the vault, for a short distance 
above the springing, are constructed of ashlar," and he suggests that this is an inadvertence, It is 
hardly that, though perhaps T must plend gulty to a loose use of tho word “haunch."{t Bat I 























* Third Series, Vol. XXII. pp. 315-320 and 529-354. | Profesor Moore's Fig. 10, p. 530. 
4 Phe Beginnings of Gothic Architecture, in the B.LB.A. The above was written before I had soon Professor 
JounNat, Thind Series, Vol. VL, pp. 301-2. ‘Moore's letter in the Joumxat for 11th November, p. 16, 
‘The building of the caihedzal wae begun in 1079, and ** Beginnings, p. 293 
‘the monks entered in 1093. $f'Tho V.E-D. dofnes * haunch " as thes 


the flank.” 





§ Professor Moore’s B, Fig. 1, p. 314. botween the crown and the 
‘This Series, Vol, XXIV, No. 6.18 Jan. 101, 


BE 
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ARCHITECTURAL ACOUSTICS. 


By Wattaor C. Sapmve, So.D., Dean, The Graduate School of Applied Science, 
Harvard University. 





(he Royal bate i 





sound has so far outstripped the adequate 

study of the problems involved, many of them 
iiave been popularly shrouded in a wholly unnecessary 
mystery. Of none, perhaps, is this more true than of 
architectural acoustics, ‘The conditions surrounding 
the transmission of speech in an enclosed suditorium 
are complicated, it is true, but are only such as will 
‘yield an exact solution in the light of adequate data. 
bis, in other words, a rational engineering problem. 

The problem of architectural acoustics is necessarily 
complex, and each room presents many conditions 
which contribute to the result in a greater or less 
degree, according to circumstances. To take justly 
into account these varied conditions, the solution of 
‘the problem should be quantitative, not merely quali- 
tative ; and to reach its highest usefulness and the 
dignity of an engineering science it should be such that 
its application can precede, “nob merely follow, the 
construction of the building. 

In order that hearing may be good in any audi- 
torium it is necessary that the sound should be sufi- 
ciently loud, that the simultaneous components of & 
complex sound should maintain their proper relative 
intensities, and that the successive sounds in rapidly 
moving articulation, either of speech or of music, 
should be clear and distinct, free from each other and 
from extraneous noises. These thtee are the neces- 
sary, as they are the entirely sufficient, conditions for 
good hearing. Scientifically the problem involves 
three factors: reverberation, interference, and reson- 
ance. Asan engineering problom it involves the shape 
of the auditorium, its dimensions, and the materials of 
which it is composed. 

Sound, being energy, once produced in confined 
space, will continue until ibis either transmitted by the 
Doundary walls oris transformed into some other kind 
of energy, generally heat. This process of decay is 
called absorption. ‘Thus, in the lecture-room of Har- 
yard University, in which, and in behalf of which, this 
investigation was begun, the rate of absorption was so 
small that a word spoken in an ordinary tone of voice 
was audible for five and @ half seconds afterwards. 
‘During this time even a very deliberate speaker would 
have uttered the twelve or fifteen succeeding syllables, 
‘Thus the successive enunciations blended into @ loud 
sound, through which and above which it was neces- 
sary to hear and distinguish the orderly progression of 
the speech. Across the room this could not be done ; 
even near the speaker it could be done only with an 
effort wearisome in the extreme if long maintained. 
‘With an audience filling the room the conditions were 
not so bad, but still not tolerable. ‘This may be re- 
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garded, if one so chooses, as a process of multiple 
reflection from walls, from ceiling, and from floor, first 
from one and then another, losing a little at each re- 
flection until ultimately inaudible. This phenomenon 
will be called reverberation, including, as a special 
case, the echo, Tt must be observed, however, that, 
in general, reverberation results in a mass of sound fll- 
ing the whole room and ineapable of analysis into ite 
distinct reflections. Te is thus more difficult to recog- 
nse and impossible to locate. The term “‘ echo ” will 
be reserved for that particular case in which a short, 
sharp sound is distinctly repeated by reflection, either 
‘once from a single surface, or several times from two 
‘or more surfaces, In the general case of reverbera~ 
tion we are concerned only with the rate of decay of 
the sound. In the special ease of the echo we are con- 
cemed not merely with its intensity, but with the in- 
terval of time elapsing between the initial sound and 
the moment it reaches the observer. In the room 
mentioned as the occasion of this investigation no dis- 
crete echo was distinctly perceptible, and the case will 
serve excellently as an illustration of the more general 
type of reverberation. After preliminary gropings, 
first in the literature and then with several optical 
devices for measuring the intensity of sound, all estab- 
lished methods were abandoned. Instead, the rate of 
decay was measured by measuring what was inversely 
proportional to it—tle duration of audibility of the 
sevexberation, ot, as it will be called here, the duration 
of audibility of the residual sound. ‘These experiments 
may be explained to advantage here, for they will give 
‘more clearly than would abstract discussion an idea of 
the nature of reverberation. Broadly considered, 
there are two, and only two, variables in @ room— 
shape (including size) and materials (including furnish- 
ings). Tn designing an auditorium an architect can 
‘give consideration to both; in repair work for bad 
acoustic conditions it is generally impracticable to 
change the shape, and only variations in materials and 
furnishings are allowable, This was, therefore, the 
line of work in this case. It was evident that, other 
‘things being equal, the rate at which the reverberation 
would disappear was proportional to the rate at which 
the sound was absorbed. The first work, therefore, 
‘was to determine the relative absorbing power of 
various substances. With an organ pipe as a constant 
source of sound, and a suitable chronograph for re- 
cording, the duration of audibility of a sound after the 
source liad ceased in this room when empty was found 
to be 5:62 seconds. All the cushions from the seats in 
Sanders Theatre were then brought over and stored in 
tthe lobby. On bringing into the lecture-room a num- 
ber of cushions, having a total length of 8:2 metres, the 
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duration of auibility fell to 5:88 seconds. On bring- 
ing in 17 metres the sound in the room after the organ 
pipe ceased was audible for but 4-94 seconds. Kivi 
dently the cushions were strong absorbents and 
rapidly improving the room, at least to the extent of 
diminishing the reverberation. ‘The result. was in- 
teresting and the process was continued. Little by 
little the cushions were brought into the room, and 
each time the duration of audibility was measured. 
‘When all the seats (486 in number) were covered, the 
sound was audible for 03 seconds. ‘Then the aisles 
were covered, and then the platform, Still there were 
more cushions—almost half as many more. These 
were brought into the room, a few at a time, as before, 
and draped on a scaffolding that had been erected 
around the room, the duration of the sound being re- 
corded each time. Finally, when all the cushions 
from a theatre seating nearly fifteen hundred persons 


a 


were placed in the room—covering™the seats, the 
aisles, the platform, the rear wall to the ceiling the 
duration of audibility of the residual sound was 1-14 
seconds. This experiment, requiring, of course, several 
nights’ work, having been completed, all the cushions 
vwere removed and tho room was in rvadiness for the 
test of other absorbents. It was evident that a stan- 
dard of comparison had been established. Curtains 
of chenille, 1-1 metres wide and 17 metres in total 
Jength, were draped in the room. The duration of 
audibility was then £51 seconds, ‘Turning to the data 
‘that had jusb been collected, it appeared that this 
amount of chenille was equivalent to 30 metres of 
Sanders Theatre cushions. Oriental rugs (Here, 
Demirjik, and Hindoostanee) wore tested in a similar | 
manner, as were also cretonne cloth, canvas, and hair- 
felt, Similar experiments, but in a smaller room, 
determined the absorbing power of a man and of a 
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‘woman, always by determining the number of running 
metres of Sanders Theatre cushions that would pro- 
duce the same effect. This process of comparing two 
absorbents by actually substituting one for the other 
is laborious, and it is given here only to show the first 
stepsin the development ofa method. Without going 
into details, iis sufficient here to say that this method 
was s0 perfected as to give not merely relative, but 
abgolute, coefficients of absorption. 

In this manner a number of coefficients of absorp- 
tion were determined for objects and materials which 
could be brought into and removed from the room, 
for sounds having a pitch an octave above middle C. 
In the following table the numerical values are the 

+ absolute coefficients of the absorption 
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‘When the objeots are not extended surfaces, such as 
‘carpets or rugs, but essentially spacial units, it is not 
easy to express the absorption as an absolute co- 
efficient. In the following table the absorption of 
each object is expressed in terms of a square metre of 
complete absorption : 
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Of even greater importance was the determination 
of the coefficient of absorption of floors, ceilings, and 
wall surfaces. ‘The accomplishment of this called for 
a very considerable extension of the method adopted. 
Ifthe reverberation in a room as changed by the addi- 
tion of absorbing material be plotted, the resulting 
‘curve will be found to be a portion of an hyperhola 
with displaced axes. An example of such @ curve, as 
obtained in the lecture-room of the Fogg Art Museum, 
in Cambridge, is plotted in the diagram, Fig. 1. Tt 
now the origin of this eurve be displaced so that the 
axes of codrdinates are the asymptotes of the rect- 
angular hyperbola, the displacement of the origin 
‘measures the initial absorbing power of the room, its 
floors, walls, and ceilings. Such experiments were 
carried out in a large number of rooms in which the 
different component materials entered in very different 
degrees, and an elimination between these different 
experiments gave the following coefficient of absorp- 
tion for different: materials: 
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Open window 1.000 
Wood sheathing ost 
Plaster on oot 0.084 
Plaster on wirelath 033, 
(Glass, single thickness og? 
Plaster on tile... : 01005 
‘Brick set in Postiand coment. 0028 


If the experinients in these rooms are plotted in a 
single diagram, the result is a family of hyperbole 
showing a very interesting relationship to the volumes 
of the rooms. Indeed, if from these hyperbole the 
parameter, which equals the product of the eodrdi- 
nates, be determined, it will be found to be linearly 
proportional to the volume of the room. ‘These re 
sults are plotted in Fig. 4, showing how strict the pro- 
portionality is even over a very great range in volume. 
We have thus at hand a ready method of calculating 
the reverberation for any room, its volume and the 
‘materials of which it is composed being known. 

The first five years of the investigation were devoted 
to violin C, the C an octave above middle O, having 
vibration frequency of 512 vibrations per second. 
‘This pitch was chosen because, in the art of telephony, 
it was regarded at that time as the characteristic pitch 
determining the conditions of articulate speech. The 
planning of Symphony Hall in Boston foreed an ex- 
tension of this investigation to notes over the whole 
range of the musical scale, three octavés below and 
three octaves above violin . 

In the very natiure of the problem, the most impor- 
tant datum is the absorption coefficient of an audi 
ence, and the determination of this was the first task 
undertaken. By means of a lecture on one of the 
recent developments of physics, wireless telegraphy, 
an audience was thus drawn together and at the ond 
of the lecture requested to remain for the experiment. 
In this attempt the effort was made to determine the 
coefficients for the five octaves from (128 to C,2088, 
including notes E and G in each octave. For several 
reasons the experiment was not a success. A threaten- 
ing thunderstorm made the audience a small one, and 
the sultriness of the atmosphere made open windows 
necessary, while the attempt to cover so many notes. 
thirteen in all, prolonged the experiment beyond the 
endurance of the audience. While this experiment 
failed, another the following summer was more suc- 
cessful. In the year that had elapsed the necessity: 
of carrying the investigation further than the limits 
jintended became evident, and now the experiment was 
carried from C,64 to (,4096, but included only the 
€ notes, seven notes in all. Moreover, bearing in 
mind the experiences of the previous summer, it was 
recognised that even seven notes would come dan- 
gerously near overtaxing the patience of the audience. 
Toasmuch as the coefficient of absorption for 0,512 
had already been determined six years before, in the 
investigations mentioned, the coefficient for this note 
‘was not redetermined. ‘The experiment was therefore 
carried out for the lower three and the upper three 
notes of the seven. The audience on the night of tis 
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experiment was much larger than that which came 
the previous summer, the night was a more comfort 
able one, and it was possible to close the windows 
uring the experiment. ‘The conditions were thus 
fairly satisfactory. In order to get as much data as 
possible, and in as short a time, there were nine ob- 
servers stationed at different points in the room, 
These observers, whose kindness and skill it is a 
pleasure to acknowledge, had prepared themselves, by 
previous practice, for this one experiment. ‘The re- 
sults of the experiment are shown on the lower curve 
in Fig. 6. This curve gives the coefficient of absorp- 
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tion per person. It is to be observed that one of the 
points falls clearly off the smooth curve drawn through 
the other points. ‘The observations on which this 
point is based were, however, much disturbed by’ a 
street car passing not far from the building, and the 
departure of this observation from the curve does not 
indicate a real departure in the coefficient, nor should 
it cast much doubt on the rest of the work, in view of 
‘the circumstances under which itwas secured. Counter- 
acting the, perhaps, bad impression which this point 
‘may give, it is a considerable satisfaction to note how 
accurately the point for C512, determined. six years 
before by a different set of observers, falls on the 
smooth curve through the remaining points. In the 
andience on which these observations were taken there 
were 77 women and 105 men. The courtesy of the audi- 
ence in remaining for the experiment and the really re- 


markable silence which they maintained are gratefully 
acknowledged. 

The next experiment was on. the determination of 
‘tho absorption of sound by wood sheathing. Tt is not 
fan easy matter to find conditions suitable for this ex- 
periment. The room in which the absorption 
‘wood sheathing was determined in the earlier expe 
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ments was not available for these. It was available 
‘then only because the building was new and empty. 
‘When these more elaborate experiments were under 
‘way the room hecame occupied, and in a ananner that 
did not admit of its being cleared. Quite a little 
searching in the neighbourhood of Boston failed to 
discover an entirely suitable room. The hest one 
available adjoined a night lunch-room. The night 
Tunch was bought out for a couple of nights, and the 
experiment was tried. The work of both nights was 
much disturbed. ‘The traffic past the building did not 
stop until nearly two o'clock, and began again at four. 
The interest of those passing on foot throughout the 
night, and the necessity of repeated explanations to the 
police, greatly interfered with the work. This detailed 
statement of the conditions under which the experi- 
ment was tried is made by way of explanation of the 
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irregularity of the observations recorded on the curve, 
and of the failure to carry this particular line of work 
further. The first night seven points were obtained 
for the seven notes C64 to C4046. ‘The reduction of 
these results on the following day showed variations 
indicative of maxima and minima, which, to be 
accurately located, would require the determination of 
intermediate points, In the experiment the following 
night points were determined for the E and @ notes in 
each octave between (,128 and C,2048. Other points 
would have been determined, but time did not permit. 

Itis obvious that the intermediate points in the lower 
and in the higher octave were desirable, but no pipes 
were to he had on such short notice for this part of the 
range, and in their absence the data could not be 
obtained. In the diagram, Fig, 6, the points lying on 
‘the vertical lines were determined the first night, ‘The 
points lying between the vertical lines were deter- 
Inined the second night. ‘The accuracy with which 
these points fall on a smooth curve is, perhaps, all that 
could be expected in view of the difficalty under which 
the observations were conducted and the limited time 
available. One point in particular falls far off from 
this curve, the point for 0,256, by an amount which is, 
to say the least, serious, and which can be justified 
only by the conditions under which the work was done. 
‘The general trend of the curve seems, however, estab- 
lished beyond reasonable doubt. It is interesting to 
note that there is one point of maximum absorption, 
‘which is due to resonance between the walls and the 
sound, and that this point of maximum absorption lies 
in the lower part, though not in the lowest part, of the 
range of pitch tested. It would have been interesting 
‘to determine, had the time and facilities permitted, 
the shape of the curve beyond (4096, and to see if it 
rises indefinitely, or shows, as is far more likely, a sue- 
cession of maxima. 

‘The experiment was then directed to the determi- 
nation of the absorption of sound by cushions, and for 
this purpose return was made to the constant tem- 
‘perature room, Working in the manner indicated in 
‘the earlier papers for substances which could he ear- 
ried in and out of a room, the curves represented in 
Fig, 7 were obtained. Curve 1 shows the absorption 
coefficient for the Sanders Theatre cushions, with 
which the wholeinvestigation was begun ten years ago. 
‘These cushions were of e particularly open grade of 
packing, a sort of wiry grass or vegetable fibre. They 
‘were covered with canvas ticking, and that, in tum, 
with a very thin cloth covering. Curve 2 is for 
cushions borrowed from the Phillips Brooks House. 
‘They were of a high grade, filled with long, cusly hair, 
and covered with canvas ticking, which was, in tum, 
covered by a long nap plush. Curve 3 is for the 
cushions of Appleton Cliapel, hair covered with a 
leatherette, and showing a sharper maximum and a 
‘more rapid diminution in absorption for the higher 
frequencies, as would be expected under such con- 
ditions. Carve 4 is probably the most interesting, 
because for more standard commercial conditions 
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ordinarily used in churches. It is to be observed that 
all four curves fall off for the higher frequencies, all 
show a miaximum located within an octave, and three 
of the curves show # curious hump in the second 
‘octave. ‘This breakin the curve is a genuine pheno- 
‘enon, as it was tested time after time. Ttis perhaps 
‘due to a secondary resonance, and itis to be observed 
that it is the more pronounced in those curves that 
have the sharper resonance in their principal maxima, 
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In both articulate speech and in music the source of 
sound is rapidly and, in general, abruptly changing in 
pitch, quality, and loudness. In music one pitch is 
held during the length of a note. In articulate speech 
the unit or element of constancy is the syllable. In- 
deed, in speech it is even less than the lengtia of a syl- 
lable, for the open vowel sound which forms the body 
of a syllable usually has a consonantal opening and 
closing, During the constancy of an element, either 
‘of musio or of apeech, a train of sound waves spreads 
spherically from the source, just as a train of circular 
waves spreads outward from a rocking boat on the 
surface of still water. Different portions of this train 
of spherical waves strike different surfaces of the audi- 
torium and are reflected. After such reflection they 
Dbegin to cross each other's paths. If their paths are 
so different in length that one train of waves has en- 
tirely passed before the other arrives at a particular 
point, the only phenomenon at that pointis prolonga- 
tion of the sound. If the space between the two 
trains of waves be sufficiently great, the effect will be 
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‘that of an echo. If there be a number of such trains 
‘of waves thus widely spaced, the effect will be that of 
multiple echoes. On the other hand, if two trains of 
‘waves have travelled so nearly equal paths that they 
overlap, they will, dependent on the difference in 
length of the paths which they had travelled, either 
reinforce or mutually destroy each other. Just as two 
‘equal trains of water waves crossing each other may 
entirely neutralise each other if the crest of one and 
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‘the trough of the other arrive together, s0 two sounds, 
‘coming from the same source, in crossing each other 
may produce silence. This phenomenon is called in- 
terference, and is @ common phenomenon in all types 
‘of wave motion. Of course, this phenomenon has its 
complement. If the two trains of water waves 50 
‘ross that the crest of one coincides with the erest of 
tthe other and trough with trough, the effects will be 
added together. If the two sound waves be similarly 
retarded, the one on the other, their effects will also 
be added. If the two trains of waves be equal in 
ntensity, the combined intensity will be quadruple 
that of either of the trains separately, as above ex- 
plained, or zero, dependingon theirrelative retardation. 





The effect of this phenomenon is to produce regions 
in an auditorium of loudness and regions & corapara- 
tive or even complete silence. It is & partial explana- 
tion of the so-called deaf regions in an auditorium. 

It is not difficult to observe this phenomenon 
directly. Ttis difficult, however, to measure and re- 
cord the phenomenon in such a manner as to permit of 
‘an accurate chart of the result, Without going into 
‘the details of the method employed, the result of these 
‘measurements for a room very similar to the Congre- 

tional Church in Naugatuck, Connecticut, is shown 
in the accompanying chart. ‘The room experimented 
inwasa simple, rectangular room with plain side walls 
and ends and with a barrel or cylindrical ceiling. ‘The 
result is clearly represented in Fig. 8, in which the in- 
tensity of the sound has been indicated by contourlines 
‘inthe manner employed in the drawing of the geodetic 
survey maps. The phenomenon indicated in these 
diagrams was not ephemeral, but was constant so long 
a the source of sound continued, and repeated itself 
with almost perfect acouracy day after day. Norwas 
the phenomenon one which could be observed merely 
instrumentally. To an observer moving about in the 
room it was quite as striking a phenomenon as the 
Giagrams suggest. At the pointsin the room indicated 
as high maxima of intensity in the diagram the sound 
was s0 loud as to be disagreeable, at other points 60 
low asto bescarcely audible. Itshould be added that 
this distribution of intensity is with the source of 
sound at the centre of the room. Had the eouree of 
sound been at one end and on the axis of the cylin- 
drical ceiling, the distribution of intensity would still 
have been bilaterally symmetrical, but not symmetri- 
cal about the transverse axis. 

‘When a source of sound is maintained constant for 
‘a sufficiently long time, a few seconds will ordinarily 
suffice: the sound becomes steady at every point in 
the room. The distribution of the intensity of sound 
under these conditions is called the interference sys- 
‘tem, for that particular note, of the room or space in 
question. If the source of sound is suddenly stopped, 
it requires some time for the sound in the room to be 
absorbed. Thisprolongation of sound after thesource 
hhas ceased is called reverberation. Tf the source of 
sound, instead of being maintained, isshort and sharp, 
it travels as a discrete wave or group of waves about 
the room, reflected from wall to wall, producing echoes. 
In the Greek theatre there was ordinarily but one 
echo, “ doubling the case ending,” while in the modern 
auditorium there are many, zenerally arriving ata less 
interval of time after the direct sound and therefore 
less distinguishable, but stronger and therefore more 
disturbing. 

The formation and the propagation of echoes may 
beadmirably studied by an adaptation of the so-called 
teilieen-Mathade devie for photogrephing air dix 
turbances. It is sufficient here to say that the 
adaptation of this method to the problem in hand eon- 
sists in the construction of a mexel of the auditorium 
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to be sindied to proper scale, and investigating the 
propagation through it of a ‘proportionately scaled 
sound wave. To examine the formation of echoes in 
1a vertical section, the sides of a model are taken off 
and, as the sound is passing through it, itisilluminated 
instantaneously by the light from a very fine and 
somewhat distant electric spark. In the accompany- 
ing illustrations, reduced from the photographs, the 
enframing silhouettes are shadows cast by the model, 
and all within are direct photographs of the actual 
sound wave and its echoes. ‘The four photographs 
show the sound and its echoes at different stages in 
their propagation through the room, the particular 
auditorium under investigation being the New Theatre 
inNew York. Itis notdifficult to identify the master 
wave and the various echoes which it generates, nor, 
knowing the velocity of sound, to compute the interval 
at whieh the echo is heard. 
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‘To show the gene ation of echoes and their propaga~ 
tion in a horizontal plane, the coiling and floor of the 
model are removed and the photograph taken in a 
vertical direction. The photographs shown in Figs. 
13 to 16 show the echoes produced in the horizontal 
plane passing through the marble parapet in front of 
the box. 

While these several factors, reverberation, inter- 
ference, and echo, in an auditorium at all complicated 
are themselves complicated, nevertheless they are 
capable of an exact solution, or, at least, of a solution 
as accurate as are the architect's plans in actual con- 
struction. And it is entirely possible to calculate in 


Advance of construction whether or not an auditorium 
will be good, and, if not, to determine the factors con- 
tributing to its poor acousties and a method for their 
correction. 
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CHRONICLE, 
‘The R.ILB.A, Record of Honour: Thirty-ninth List. 
Fallen én the War 

Bexnerr, Lieut. Jastee, Royal Engineers [4.]- 
Killed in action on 28th November, 

Srurarox, Captain Roparr Victor [4]. At first 
stated to be missing; War Office now report 
that theyare nbliged to consider thathe was Killed 
on 10th March last. 

Doreawr, Captain Artuur Micwast, Royal Engi 
neers [4.]}- Killed in action. 


Severely Wounded and Missing. 

Hoax, Captain Marrazw, South Lancashire Regi- 
‘ment [4.], of 36 Dale Stzeet, Liverpool. Severely 
‘wounded and reported missing in the recent fight- 
ing. 

Captain Honan obtained a commision in the South Lan. 
‘cashite Regiment in 1814 and was promoted Captain in 
five months “He went out to. Galipal with the. 29¢h 
Division, being attached to thr Lancashire Fusiliers, and 
‘was mentioned in despatehea'* for groatcooknes, initiative 
‘andl conspicuous bravery in action.” He was transferred 
into the Regular Army in October 1915, joining the South 
Lancashire Regiment, and went to tho’ Front in France 
carly in September 














Wounded 

McLean, Lieut. Anrzu Joun, Machinio Gun Corps 
{4}. Severely wounded on 12th October. Pro- 
sressing favourably. 

Lieut. MoLean was seconded from the South Lancashire 
Regiment to the Machine Gun Corps and was later pro- 
noted full Lieutenant. He has fost two brothers in the 
War: 2nd Lieut Angus McLean, Wilts Regt, killed at 
Hooge, 23rd June 1915, and 2nd Lieut. Raymond MeLean, 
Seaforth, killed st Besumont Hamel, 13th Nov. 1916. 


Awards for Distinguished Service. 

Hosaack, Brigadier-General Anrucr [F.] had the 
“honour of being received by the King at Buck- 
inghamn Palace on the 80th ult. and was invested 
by His Majesty with the insignia of Companion 
of the Most Distinguished Order of St. Michael 
and St. George 

Dovotas, Major J. W., Northumbrian R.E., Member 
of the Northen A.A. : awarded the D.8.0,, and 
the Serbian Onder of the White Eagle, 
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Mavoutax, Captain R., Member of the Northern A.A. 
awarded the Military Cross. 

Warmrnovse, Captain Mrowazr, Notts Yeomancy 
(Sherwood Rangers), Notts and Derby Mounted. 
Brigade : awarded the Military Cross. Captain 
Waterhouse is the son of Mr. Paul Waterhouse 
[F.], and grandson of the late Alfred Waterhouse, 
RA 

‘Was, Captain Mauntos, Royal Engineers : awarded 
‘the Military Cross. ‘Captain Webb is the son of 
Sir Aston Webb, K.C.V.0., OB. R.A. [F.]- 

Gnewiaee, Ceptain’ Ceci, Hampshire “Regiment 
{Student}, nephew of Mr. William Grellier [F. 
has been awarded the Serbian Order of the White 
Eagle. He has also been recommended by the 
British Command for gallant conduct in action, 

Captain Grolier, in command of a company, waa left 
with Bfty men to hold with the Dablins ehillon the borders 
Gf Serbia and Bulgaria, whilst the romainder of the batts- 
lion setirod to a position in the rear. Shelled. by the 
‘enemy's guns and practically without food or water for 
more then forly-sight hours, they held the position and 
joinea the battalion on tho Bth or 9th December without 
having suffered very serious losses, 

Mentioned ins Despatches. 

Crarx, Captain Davr McLnop, Royal Engineers [F.] 

Dornan, The late Captain Anrion Mromart, Royal 
Engineers, M.C. [4.] 

Serving with the Fores. 

‘The following is the Thirty-ninth List of Members, 
Licontiates, and Students R.I.B.A. servirg with the 
Forces, the total to date being 69 Fellows, 506 Asso- 
ciates, 307 Licentiates, and 291 Students :— 

Fuutow. 
Gil, Chases Lovett: O.E.G, Artiste’ Ries. 
Associa, 

Wright, BT. : Army Service Corps (MT). 

Perkins, Cool Hts aa Liat, eke 

Metcalfe, G. B.:, Cheshire Regt. 

Fowall, dG SubsLieut, ILN-V-R, 

Welch, H. A’: BAN.AS. 

Laomerianss. 

Ardley, OB, : RNAS. 

Ferme Edmund Auguste: Busox Regt 

Porter, Bernard A. ; Bnd Lieut (on probation), R.G.A. 

Seopests. 

MeNichol,J.: 2nd Lieut, RG. 

Gregory, Hubert: RPA. 

Dartnal. Ju. RE. Cadet Unit. 

Ardley, 6B. RNAS. 

Promotions, do. 

Will, Captain D., mombor of the Notthern A.A, has been 
‘promoted Brigade Bajos, 

MoNichol, J. (Student}.to 2nd Lieut., R.C.A. 

Crone, H. 6. [4.], Capt. RB. 

Williams, LB, (4. from Aviists' Rifles to 2nd Lieut, R.E. 

Smithers; Lt Alec. [4,] to Capt, RA. 

Hunter, Douglas (Lieentiat) to dnd Lieut, RGA. 

Barnard, Capt Le W. (P) tenaferred to Aitiean Works 


Informal Conferences at the Institute. 
‘The Council have favourably considered the sugges- 
tion made hy Professor Lethaby at the Opening Meet- 


























ARCHITECTS AND THE NATIONAL SERVICE DEPARTMENT 


ing of the Session (see Journar, 11th November, 
page 8) and have arranged for a series of informal 
‘conferences to be held at the Institute on subjects of 
interest to architects and of importance tothe publi, 
The conferences will be held on Wednesdays, at 
3.30 p.m., at fortnightly intervals, beginning Wednes- 
day, 24th January. The followings alist of subjects 
and dates as far as at present arranged, together with 
‘the names of the openers of discussions and Chairmen 
of Meetings 

24th January—“ Architecture and Civilisation.” 0} 
Brofouor WB. Lethaby [F}.7 Chaeme 

"Tit February. Rdveation of the Archives.” Opener, 
Mr, Robert Atkinson [F.]; Chairman, Mr. Reginald Blom: 
fold, RA. (F. 

‘2st Feb 
nwad), 0} 
Mr. HY. Eanchester (P.) 

“ih "March." The Control of Street Architecture.” 
Opener, Siz John Burnet, B.S... LL.D. [F-]; Chairman, 
Sir Aston Webb, K-C.V.0., 0B R.A, (F) 

‘et March. Now Maderials and Methods as Tafluenc- 
ing Design.” Opener, Mr. TH. D. Searles-Wood (F. 
Ghairman, Mr. B. Guy Dawber [F.} 

‘Many well-known architects have consented to take 
part in the conferences and the Counc'l hope that 
there will be good attendances of members. 
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—* Education of the Arohitest " (con- 
"Mr. A. E. Richardson [F.]; Chairman, 

















Architects and the National Service Department, 
One of the tasks to be grappled with by the new 
National Service Department will doubtless be the 
‘organisation of building labour. In anticipation of 
activities in this dizection the President, Mr. Emest, 
Newton, A.R.A., has addressed a letter to Mr. Neville 
Chambetlsin, Director-General of National Service, 
assuring him that he may count upon the assistance 
of the Royal Institute and its Allied Societies all over 
the United Kingdom. The restrictions put on 
private building in order to secure labour for urgent 
war work lose much of their value unless the labour 
so displaced can be transferred to where there is a 
shortage. ‘The organisation of labour only is not 
sufficient; the organisation of those who direct 
labour is of equal importance, ‘The President calls 
Mr. Chamberlain's attention to the fact that there 
fare a largo number of architects not available for 
military service competent to do work of great 
national importance, but their talents seem likely to 
bbe wasted for want of organisation. He urges that 
“they should be employed to design and carry out 
buildings required for war purposes, that, contracts 
for these buildings should he widely distributed 
amongst contractors who are in a sufficiently large 
way of business to carry them out,and that as many of 
tthe smaller firms as possible should be employed as 
sub-contractors. “It is not claimed,” he continues, 
“that by following this programme employment: will 
be found for everyone competent for the purpose, but 
it will certainly be the means of employing a very large 
number of men on work to which they are accustomed 
and which they ean perform with immense advantage 
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to the State, At present this talent and business 
capacity are largely wasted, and unnecessary anem- 
ployment and oven distress result.” The letter, in 
conclusion, mentions that it is proposed shortly to 
ask Mr, Chamberlain to receive a. representative 
deputation on the subject. Mr. Chamberlain has 
replied expressing his thanks for the letter, and 
promising that it shall receive attention, 


American Help for A.B.S. War Fund. 

Through the sympathy and goodwill of a number of 
‘Boston architects headed by Mr. Ralph Adams Cram 
[Hon. Corr, M1, President of the Boston Society of 
Architects, the War Fund of the Architects’ Bene- 
Yolent Society has benefited to the extent of £49 7s. 4d. 
This sum represents half the proceeds of a theatrical 
performance recently given in Boston in which 
‘several architects took part. The proceeds have been 
divided equally between the British Fund and the 
‘Fund for French architects, and the former's share, 
‘sent by Mr. Cram to Mr. Hmest Newton, has been 
placed to the credit of the A.B.S. War Fund. Mr. 
Cram in sending the donation writes that, for some 
curious reason architects in America are also feeling 
the war, though, of course, not to the same extent as 
in the belligerent countries. “Frankly,” he eon- 
tinues, “I wish we were. I mean to say I should 
welcome any degree of adversity if only it followed 
from our participation in the War. England and her 
Allies are fighting for us equally with the other 
Allied Christian nations of Burope.” Mr. Cram has 
fon many occasions given eloquent expression to 
his sympathy with the cause of the Entente Allies, 
notably in his impassioned Address to the Victorian 
Chub at Boston in the early days of the War.* Ameri- 
‘can sympathy is very precious to us, and the generous 
form it has taken with the Boston architects will be 
highly appreciated and gratefully remembered by the 
profession both here an in France. 


Building By-Laws. 
Mr, Gordon Allen (Fin a letter which has appoared in 
‘The Times and other papers this week calls atontion to the 
increasingly urgent need for revision of existing building 
by-laws, 
ven af the present time (Me. Allen says) certain 
amount of building it going on, and must go on, for the 
Tamentable shortage of cottagee slmort everywhere hax 
become a serious menace to the production of food and 
other ‘necessary commoditicn, And there ie not the 
slightest doubt that this house famine i lergely ae to the 
ballding regulations now in force, wills have had the eect 
of deterring or adding needless hardships to the efforts of 
Cottagerbulldem. Both the cost of building and the rate 
otintere present so high and will probably remain 
So alter the war—that the abolition of many of there out 
‘Stedate and inconsistent enactments has become a question 
Gf national importance. Having heen founded on the 
Model "erles nrund forty years ago by the Locel Govern: 
‘ent Board, all bulding by-law have long become obse- 
Tete. They take no acsount of modern improvements oF 
the use of ew materials (auch an concrete), and itis no 
‘aggeration tomy that most of the progress made in the 
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‘way of cconomieal construction has been dependent on 
Toopholes that may be found in them. ‘These hy-lavra were 
‘originally drawn up for governing building procedure in 
town areas; they’ have tischiovous consequences when 
applying In'rural distrets. To keep up & high sanitary 
Standard! and to pmovent flimsy construction fe eacential, 
‘But some of the present limitations. however Imperative 
‘they may he in erowded contzes, are unnecessary in the 

Jnere buildings are often of a single story and far 
n each other, The danger of fre oF infectious 
















ome neighbourhoods where a diferent set is in 
tion on opposite sides of the same atest. ‘Then tale 
fiv'an instance‘the question of room heights. ‘Pie in an 
Important matter where cost i the main fostor (ax it 
iways is when cottages are being considered) for high 

omar mean expensive high wall. “Some local nuthoriues 
mint on eutingg icing 9 feet up, but say noting aa to the 
length and width of rooms, although floor epace fax more 
‘sential than atiormal Toftiness.” Room 7 fect 6 inches 
for 8 fect high are mivoh warmer and eater, snd cane 
‘ually well ventilated by a proper arrangement of opening 
‘indofss Ande low eattoge, besides being cheaper that 
{high one, fe more in scsowt with suroundings of hedge 
Tow and coppice. ‘There ao districts in whieh the tops of 
windows my be 6 feet above the floor; ciewhere thi 
Height has to be 1 fet, and sometimes ‘7 feet 6 iacher 
(rllch once cotta ellen of mine an extra £100). As an 
‘Scinal exemple ofthe waste of money caused by dif 
rainage mgulations {cen mention two groupe of munition 
sworker' cottages 1 have recently Veen engaged on, which 
trove built within a few miles of each other by the same 
contractor. "The varying by-laws made diferenee for the 
‘Sins alone of more that 80 per dwelling. 











Carpenters! Hall Lectures. 

A course of ten lectures instead by lantern photo- 

gral, to, will be given on Weslnesday evenings from 

auary to Apnil 1917, at 7.5 pm, at Carpenters’ Hall, 

London Wail, mission free by ticket tobe obtained from 

Mr. J. Hutton Proeman, leek to the Company. Thedates, 
‘subjects, and lecturers are aa follows >— 

Tau, SL What [have learnt from the Care of Ancient 
Buildings." by Me, Thackeray Turner, BRA. (F) 
en Tt Wo of Wonk Was Tie” hy Soh 

‘Penne 
Samuel Pepye—fecretary of the Navy—a 
‘of Musto” {MosiealIlastations), by” Bir 
Feoderiek Budge, .V.0., Mus Doo. 
Fe, BL" Seottih Houres‘of Five Centuries" by Ms 
Lawrence Weaver, PALA. Hon. 4 
Feb. 26.~" An Old Kentish House,” by Mr. M. W. Ballo 
Scott, : 
Mar. Z-—* Tradition of Mural Painting.” by Me. George 
Clausen, R.A. ra ie 
Mar.14.--* Some Recent Additions to the National Callee- 
by Ale. Chasles Aitken 
i" by Me. Hosbert W. 



























ig and Furnishing a House—The 
‘and the Wrong Way,” by Mr. C. Lewis Hind. 

British “Forestry —Past and Future,” by 
- Somerville, D.Se, ILA., F-LS. 








MINUTE! 


‘At a Genersl Meoting (Business) held Monday, 8th 
January 1917, at 4 p.m.—Prosent, Mr. Alfred W. 8. Cross, 
M.A. Cantab., Past Vice-President in the Chair, and several 
Fallows Gnchiding members of the Council) ani Associates 
—the Minutes of the Meeting held 18th December were 
{aken as read and elgned as correct. - 











+ bership are publis 


[18 Jan, 1917 


‘The Chairman having ennounced that since the last 
meeting news had been reccived thatthe following members 
had been killed in action—vin,, Liout. James Bennett, 
Royal Engineers, and Captain Robert Victor Sturgeon, 
Asiociaterit waa RusouvnD, that the dor 
of the Institute for thei lax be entered on the 
{hata mesrage of sympathy and condolence be sent to their 
relatives. 

‘The decease was also announced of Robert Henry, Aeso- 
ciate, elected 1889. 

‘The following candidates were cleoted by show of hands, 
under By-law 9 











As Fauowa 

Ennixarox : Cuanuts Serniavs (Assoc, 1895], Newcastlo- 
upon-Tyne. 

Swast: FRaxk Staxzey (Assoc, 1912], Newport, Mon, 

‘Travene: WiLvitD Tewis [dasoe. 1906]. 

‘The Chairman announced thet the Council had arranged 
for a series of informal conferences t0 take place at the 
Institute on subjects of interost to architects [sce p. 78). 

‘The proceedings closed and the mocting seperated at 

















NOTICES. 


General Meeting, Sth February : Royal Gold Medal, 1917. 

‘The Fourth General Moeting (Ordinary) of the Session 
1916-17 will be held Monday, Sth February 1817, when 
‘the Chair will bo taken at 4.30 p.m. precisely, for the fol- 
owing parposes:— 

‘To read the Minutes of the General Mecting (Business) 
hold Monday, 8th January 1917; formally to admit 
‘members attending for the fist timo since their lection ; 
to announce the names of candidates nominated for eleo- 
tion. 

‘To announce the name of the person the Council propose 
to submit to His Majesty as a fit recipient of tho Roya 
Goup Menat for 1911. 


Election of Members, Sth March 1917, 
In accordance with the provisions of By-law 8 the 


rasice and addresses ofthe following applicants for mem- 
Temhip ace publied fr the information of member 
Tolls of ny bjection or oChtr communigaion rmpesti 
{hem must be sont tothe Necrseary Rel B.A. foraubmision 
to the Counc prior to Monday, Sth Febreary 
As Prsxows (2) 
Monais: Panoy (Cntes Prisenan 1897, Associate 1897), 
‘County Architect (Bdveation); 1 Blackall Road and 
2 eavitres Parks Exeter 
Wrentan: Cnsroniune Warran Punpenicx [Associate 
"[902}, at present serving a» Liew, Army Soreice 
Corps "7 Stone Bulitings, Lincol’s Ta (ofico now 
Sloseals and Melrose” St. dames Road, Sutton, 
Sorry. 
Member's Pactaership Notice. 

‘Mr. George Hubbard [F.] writes that he has taken his 
son, itr. Philip Waddington Hubbard, B.A. Cantab,, into 
Partership, together with his assistant, Me. William 
Chavis Synies, P.AS.L, who has been with him for over 
toventy yess,” ‘The style of the frm will be known in 
future ab George Hubbard & Son; the address remains ax 
befor, 112 Fenchurch Strest, F.C. 
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ARCHITECTURE AND CIVILISATION, 


Discussion at the first of series of Informal Conferences held at the Royal Institute of British Architects, 
‘24th January, 1917, 


‘Mr. F. W. Troup [F.] in the Chair. 


Tue CHATRMAN: These Conferences, as the 
announcement in the JouRNAt tells us, are the ou 
come of a suggestion made by Professor Lethaby 
November after the President's Address. ‘This 
meeting to-day is the first of a series of five, and 
from the wording of the title, “ Architecture and 
Givilisation,” one might be forgiven for expect- 
ing a discburse on the invasion of Belgium by 
the Germans, when the last word in. civilisation 
(German style) showed its appreciation of some of our 
finest moniments of architecture. I believe, how- 
ever, that what Professor Lethaby really wishes to 
show us is that our own civilisation hardly rises to a 
‘proper and decent appreciation of architecture in our 
towns. T must not delay our discussion, but there is 
one word that T should like to say bearing upon the 
title of our subject to-day. A century ago we mem- 
bers of this Thstitate would have been known as 
Civil architects, the distinction being needed on 
account: of the other branches of architectnre, naval 
and military. During the past century engineers 
have absorbed both these branches of the profession, 
and we have naval Engineers and military Engineers. 
But this is by no means the end of it. Has the 
County Conncil’s architect or its engineer the chief 
and last word in matters of street improvement in 
this London area? Does not the borough engineer 
and the city engineer lay out the alignment of almost 
all new streets in this country ? Again, is not Con- 
structional Engineer one of the names expected and 
usually found in most modern town buildings ? How 
many architects do their own constructional stecl ? 
Finally, who is this recent arrival, the Domestic 
Engineer? I think wo all know the kind of work he 
‘wishes to do, and the kind of worry he wants to relieve 
us of. He is a friend, no douht, like all the others 
before him, but where is the architect left, and what 
remains for him to do? And last of all, is this civil 
sation, as it applies to us, a sub-division of labour 
4ill the architect is left to look after the remnant: 
Decoration, By-laws, Ancient Lights, Adjoining 
‘Owners, Ground Landlords, the co-ondination of our 
engineer friends, and the financial relations hetween 


‘hind Series, Vol. XXIV. Ne. 6-—Vob. 1057, 




















the contractor and the patient client? It almcat 
Tooks as if that is what it has come, or is coming to, 
and that architecture may he defined as Civil 
Engineerisation made sightly! I do not think we 
should complain; in fact, I see no reason why we 
should not be grateful for this peaceful penetration of 
our manifold duties. But I do think we must make 
note of our position professionally, and do some clear 
thinking on its effect on our responsibilities, 








Prornssor W. R. LETHABY [F.] read the fol- 
lowing paper: To show that I have not been suddenly 
disturbed by the war, but that T was distarbed long 
before, I am venturing to quote a scrap from a paper 
Tread to the Architectural Association about four 
‘years ago. ‘* Perhaps I should first try to justify my 
title (‘Things to be done in Architecture’) by giving 
reasons why anything should be done, but if anybody 
is satisfied with our towns as they are it would be hard 
tomove them. Isee, however, that all the countries of 
Europe and America are racing for the lead in civili- 
sation. Along with commercial strife there is a culture 
war going forward. This idea has perhaps only been 
consciously worked out in Germany, but itis obvious 
that there a consistent endeavour has been made 
during the last 30 or 40 years to attain to a coherent 
type of modern city life. All has been done with fore- 
thought and system. Everywhere there is city pride 
and corporate life. Every city seems to have a 
lange piece of pure country suburb where it goes out 
to picnic.” It is this same question of the culture 
war, city pride, civilisation which I want to bring 
before the Institute, hecause T think it is its special 
cause. I may not succeed in putting my thought and 
meaning into words, but T want to beg of you to con- 
sider my meaning so far as I can gebit expressed, and 
not to set about tearing my words to pieces. Tt has 
become a delightful amusement to us to differ in 
words, and in doing s0 we often ignore things. We 
really all agree in very much, but we are so eager for 
word arguments that if our very own opinions are 
uttered by someone else we are tempted to contradict 
them, or we raise confusing other questions in philo- 
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sophy or politics ; questions about freedom or tariff 
reform or education, or the leasehold system or the 
theory of msthetios ; but all the time we must agree 
that our institutions and thoughts being what they 
are we must, as architects, at least aim at order 
in our cities and towns. We cannot solve all the 
bordering questions, but being as we are we do as 
architects desire to improve the form and means of 
our civilisation. 

‘We think in words, and we talk of architecture and 
fine designs and art and style and so on, but we do 
not seem to notice with our eyes how little of these 
‘things we get in the real streets of the real towns we 
know—London and Leeds, Manchester and Maccles- 
field, Birmingham and Bristol. Tt is the real towns 
as they are thet I want to get people to see, really to 
see with their eyes, not as statistics, or as history, oF 
as town planning on paper, as theory or style, but 
with their eyes, as they are : the approach, the railway 
station, the High Street, the food obtainable, the 
‘music, the general means of life and civilisation, the 
hhouses, the shops, the public buildings, even’ the 
Jamp-posts, and the ugly blotches of the advertise- 
ment disease. If we agree in thinking that we 
should at least aim at bettering all these things, I 
want to suggest that we need a bigger centre and 
substance to work from than the personal one; we 
need a sense of citizenship, of public order, of national 
spirit, We need these for ourselves; and this Insti- 
tute, if I may say s0, needs a collective outlook and 
Tt should be more than a large group of 
people of one calling; it, needs to become the faculty 
for that part of civilisation which is concerned with 
planning and building. ‘The organised profession of 
‘Medicine is more than a trades union of doctors, it is 
‘the faculty for public health ; Law ismore then Iaw- 
yers; so also I would have this Institute consider 
‘much more fully and systematically than it has done 
the whole question of modern building in civilisation, 
To repeat what I said before, * If bodies of architects 
could walk down the Strand and along Holborn and 
see what all the architectural fuss during the last 
sixty years has produced they might wake up to the 
feeling that something must be done from the public 
point of view. It is not a matter of the whims, the 
ability or the genius of the architect, it is a matter of 
civilisation.” A public conception of architecture 
would, I'am sure, if it could be got into our minds, 
be a steadying influence in design ; but, more than 
‘this, the Institute should be a centre where # body of 
agreed opinion on city buildings could be brought 
together. I am clear in the distinction between city 
Duildings and country buildings ; the latter, as things 
are now, are much more personal, but in a city public 
propriety must be considered. No architect has more 
Tight to put up an insulting building than to stand on 
the pavement and slap people's faces. We have to 
st-xggle continually to Keep things even up to their 
present mark, Thus the West Central squares— 
auen pleasant places forty years ago—have been 
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allowed to ran.down and to be invaded by the most 
blatant valgarity. So also our few circuses, such a8 
those of Ludgate and Piccadilly, are disgraceful 
that at the junction of Tottenham Court Road and 
Oxford Street is simply infamous. Our great railway 
stations must he the worst in the world, the new 
Tube stations are draughty and untidy—gashes in 
the street's side—and now they are running down 
into accepted dirt and ineptitude, All the streets 
are netted over across and zigzag with sagging tele- 
graph and telephone wires hitched on to weak 
parapets and trigged up to tottering chimneys—a 
shuddering sight when you take to notioe these 
things. Fortunately most of us give up taking notice 
in infanoy, and we go about communing with our own 
thoughts on the grandeur of architecture. No one 
except a wondering foreigner seems ever to have seen 
horrible Holborn and the silly Strand. We must 
attain to a sense of reality and see our cities as they 
actually are, and we must understand that ard 
tecture is concemed with buildings in the open air, 
often in the fog. The other day I went along ¢ street 
which was bursting with a frenzy of design, but all the 
fronts had the usual frowning, smoke-grimed holes 
for windows, when I came to one which suddenly 
smiled. It had extra noise-preventing casements 
flush with the wall, and in a raking view one saw 
the glitter of sky reflections. Tt reopened a way of 
doing things which in my day had been a fad of style, 
but F saw that it must have been invented by Wren, 
or one of the building masters who saw things with 
their eyes. ‘That is, when it was first done it was not 
called “Queen Anne,” but it was thought to be 
reasonable and pleasant, 

Tet me ask you to think in bigger units than we 
have done, think in cities and in civilisations, not in 
Shee Kink of et houes for stovkbrokes! wives 
with their garden and smoking dens al 
Properly illustrated in the ‘Press. Don't think of 
nice drawings or style-names and tall-talk, but in 
facts of life and building. For too long the noble art 
of building has been a sycophant to snobberies which 
do not lead to the strength of a nation. ‘The art of 
building is one of the great things in the State, and 
the body of architects properly make the faculty 
which has this in charge. T may unduly magnify 
my calling, but I know nothing greater than the 
honest old craft of building. 

Our publio life has been shamefully let down in 
tthe appliances of civilisation. Since the coming in of 
the railway flood we have just scraped along as if we 
felt that there was no abiding city. We have, as it 
were, stopped a hole with rags and tied up a breale 
with’ string. Think of the post offices in the back- 
ends of grocers’ shops ; the police courts of unutter- 
able squalor; the churches with their tawdries 
‘gas-lit in June; the leaky private houses with their 
cracked ceilings, and fireplaces making fog rather 
than heat. These things are not matters of taste 
and the wsthetic, they are matters of national strength, 
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efficiency and pride. Architecture deals with civili- 
sation, with the means of life, with towns, and we 
have to find a way to a richer life; we must have 
more of the “ plant” necessary for living in cities. 
Even in the excellent town-planning movement I 
have a fear that it may harden into a subject called 
“town planning” rather than be an outburst of town 
vitality. Our towns have to be aroused: they must 
provide themselves with proud public buildings in 
well-ordered streets; they need better organised 
gymnastics with stadiums free of mud; they need 
better means of getting food, especially in the open 
air, Tt is not the olimate that has prevented the 
existence of cafés in England—it may have been the 
brewing interest. We must preserve spaces of clean 
country near every town; we must have better 
national music ; we must have a sense of something 
going on, and get out of the ring of stifling stag- 
nation ; we must set up something of the Greek idea 
of town worship, a sense of community interest and 
national spirit. A mere point of view; would that 
modify in any way our practice? Besides, every- 
body recognises the need for order, fitness, and 
soundness. Do they, indeed? Look at our streets 
as they are; look at the titles of the papers read 
during the last ten years at this Institute; read a 
year’s leading articles in the architectural Press. 1 
really think that looking on architecture as Pri- 
marily the Art of Building Cities might modify our 
practice, and if a sufficient body of people could be 
got to care Iam sure it would. It might get into our 
teaching, into scholarship studies and essays, and at 
Jast it might work out into the streets. Now at 
once it might be seen as a reasonable basis for oriti- 
cism; we should cease to be agitated about the 
drawings, the design, the style, but we should be 
solicitous about the building. Is it city-ike, tidy, 
economical, well lighted, neighbourly, dignified, and 
goon? Is this good architecture ? few of us would 
agree. Is this a good building ? we should nearly all 
agree. We judge “designs” for ideal sites and 
climates in summer weather, but the architects we 
Know don’t practise in heaven, but in places like Lon- 
don and Sheffield, where buildings have to live through 
Jong dark autumns, winters, and springs. We have to 
judge in the streets on January days, and all my 
lifetime there has been no judgment in the streets. 
I would have the “art” words, like “ proportion,” 
dropped because nobody knows what they mean, 
and I would have buildings tested by such generally- 
understandable ideas as fitness, soundness, economy, 
efficiency, reasonableness, intelligibility, carefulness, 
science, mastery, seriousness, pleasantness, urbanity, 
Vitality, boldness, humanity, adequateness, finish, 
discipline, frankness, directness, durability, clearness, 
order, homogeneity. There are two dozen words of 
the type which I should like to become the stock-in- 
trade of architectural critics ; but it almost amuses 
‘me to think beforehand what good fun might be made 
of this in next week’s papers. Sometimes I have a 
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fear that we may die of our sense of humour. Out- 
siders and amateurs are ready to understand and 
sympathise if we can give them anything under- 
standable, and I am often surprised by the fresh 
insight of University Extension students who have 
not been fully broken in to buggaboo architecture. 
We have had warnings for the last fifty years that 
style designing was of vital interest to nobody, and 
that it was one of the elements of unreality which 
‘were putting us to sleep as a nation—Ruskin, but he, 
wwe say, was cracked on seven lamps ; Morris, but he 
was a little arts-and-crafts man who did not know 
about the might, majesty and dominion of the 
wonderful occult’ essence called ‘Architecture ” 
which is laid on to each of us in a private tap; Mr. 
March Phillips, but he thinks architecture should 
have something to do with life, which it clearly 
has not ; Messrs. Archer, Wells, and Clutton Brock, 
but they are mere literary men; Messrs. Muithead 
Bone and Pennell, but they are mere sketchers. 
Fergusson in his way was continually preaching the 
doctrine that architects would be ‘ astonished to find 
how easy it was to do right, and how difficult to do 
wrong when expressing the truth only.” Robert 
Kerr, aforgotten critic of ability, used to say practically 
the same thing, and so did Emmett, a still more 
serious writer. “These all saw interest in keen life 
and proud work rather than in the marvellous pro- 
portions and exquisite styles of Oxford Street and the 
Strand. But it can’t go on for ever; some day—say, 
five hundred years hence—atchitects will have to 
drop this high-priest business and. take to common- 
sense, entering into the life of thoi tim for evlisn 
tion’s sake, Daily experience shows that our own 
hearts are sick of the vain oblations of style inconse 
to Mumbo Jambo, while oar minds leap at the sight 
ofa building, if haply we may find one, ditect, tidy, 
intligile, It rather inconsequontly reminds. me 
of a Punch joke, thirty years old, of a traveller in a 
French shop. “Have you perfume de Jockey 
Gb?” “Yes, sir; we keep all the English 
smells.” Walk from here to London Docks and you 
will see all the English styles, but few healthy build- 
{ngs confident and smiling, 

What would Ido? 1 would havo this Tnstitute 
find a policy in public work for our towns and concen- 
trate on this question of architecture in civilisation. 
‘Further, I would have all the local bodies follow their 
lead; and where there are no local bodies, the in- 
dividual architects, surveyors, builders and men of 
‘good will in every town should draw together for the 
purpose of getting something done in their several 
towns. The great riddle ‘ Triglyphs or Crockets ?”” 
might be solved by ignoring it and concentrating on 
structure and the things on which we are agreed. 
To aim at newness of “style” would be worse than 
to aim at oldness of style. Begin just as we are, and 
taking it all for granted let the leading idea of ft and 
reasonable building for life's sake and the city's sake 
gradually become the centre of our thoughts and 
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effort; that is what Imean by tuming the comer of 
style anarchy:: let us concentrate on our agreements. 

‘This Institute should become a centre of effort for 
Detter town life—that is its proper business ; and it 
shoul enter into relations with politcal economist, 
publicists, and politicians, and find out what they 
think (if anything!) about civilisation. We should 
try to get into touch with engineers, and lead them 
to be practical and scientific, and to give up their 
love for squalor and wiggles ; to get. them to be 
patriotic, and not so readily hire themselves out to 
further spoil our towns. ‘They might be told that in 
Switzerland, for instance, engineering is scientific 
and nota fumbling jumble of muddle, like our railways 
with their regular system of accidents. We may beat 
‘on our own breasts, but we cannot therefore swallow 
so-called science whole. ‘The science of mere dividend 
hunting has to give way to a science of service 
Properly speaking, of course, architecture and 
engineering are closely related, and if we could per- 
suade the engineers to be scientific they might, in 
turn, get_us to be truly artistic and do our work 
‘just s0.” ‘Thus there might be a reasonable draw- 
‘ing together on the common ground of the desire to 
build up a fine type of English civilisation. The 
things T have mentioned may be looked upon as 
preliminaries to architecture rather than the wonder- 
fal and illusive thing itself; but that does not matter, 
for these esthetic altitudes cannot be brought to & 
clear statement, and it is desirable for us to avoid 
conflict on poetie, political or religious theories, and 
to concentrate on points where there might be hope 
of attaining some degree of working agreement for 
our job. If it is said that such commonplaces as I 
deal with are obvious and do not call for statement, 
J answer, look at the streets! How can such agree- 
nent as there is, or may be, on matters of importance 
to our whole national character as a keen and effective 
people be tuned into stone and brick ? that is the 
question. What can we do the better to bring out 
‘our true genius, which Tam confident is about the hest 
in the world ¢ 

Now, at the end I want to set down some defiite 
propositions which sum up what I would say: 

1. It is desirable to bring about some expression 
of agreement as to facts which would be generally 
admitted, and which might serve as a basis for our 
judgment and criticiam. ” Agreement is necesrary to 


development. 

2, Many things which are really agred are not 
made the basis of an understandable criticism : such 
points are fitness for function, soundness of structure, 
economy of means to ends, the need for light, and for 
easy access for repairs and cleaning, also for efficiency. 
jin chimneys, shop-fronts, skylights, windows, root 
construction. We have to consider the best treat- 
ment of concrete structures, and all the questions of 
stone jointing and preservation, plastering, lime- 
washing, é&o. 
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3, We have to consider our towns and streets as 
they are in fact: Edgware Road, Oxford Street, 
Charing Cross Road. Our disorderly railway stations 
must be taken for granted no longer; we must improve 
lamp-posts, drain-ventilators and railings ; all must 
‘he made clean, smart, and decent. We must. aim 
at the stricter control of public advertising, at smoke 
prevention, and at better street cleaning, and help 
forward all minor improvements. 

4, Besides their duty to their several employers, 
architects must consider the city as a whole, to which 
each building is a contribution. A modem city should 
de developing types of building fit for its needs 
Tt may be possible to find in the conception of city 
order and efficiency a real stimulus to building 
design which should do something towards lessening 
the disorderly anarchy of our streets. A suitable 
architecture, in a word, is an essential element in 
civilisation. Architecture properly understood is 
largely civilisation itself. We should seek to stimmu- 
late the interest of all architects in the towns in 
which they work, and we might geb reports from 
them on those towns as centres of civilisation. It is 
desirable to set up advisory committees on the care 
and development of all our towns. 

5. We niust co-operate more with engineers and 
try to influence the powers which govem us to 
promulgate a policy on public art; we need a states- 
‘manship at the Institute which shall obtain more 
recognition of our need of the means of civilisation, 
and we must recognise on our side that we are minis- 
ters of civilisation rather than purveyors of whims. 
‘This Institute should concentrate on a positive 
constructive policy, directing its education to the 
same end of the public welfare : its prize subjects, 
essays, scholarships might all be made to work in 
tthe same direction to the avoidance of much waste. 
‘We must aim at getting something done: it is a 
question of anarchy or order, of life, of survival. 
More and more the idea emerges that every art, 
science and eraft must be & guild or faculty for that 
matter acting in the public service. 

6. We should consider whether the reinstatement 
of some such officer as the Surveyor-General would 
lielp us forward. Up to the first quarter of the 
nineteenth century some sort of effort was made to 
get the best men to do important public works, then 
something happened which I have not quite made 
out, and the custom was broken. In 1819 the 
Surveyor-General was not Smitke or Pennethorne or 
Cockerell, but some Colonel Stephenson. In the 
latter half of the eighteenth century the Dances 
were surveyors to the City works and did buildings 
like Newgate and St. Luke's. We need an enquiry 
as to such offices. If they could be bettered in 
London it would react on all borough surveyorships 
in the country. 

I want this Institute to make this question of 
architecture and public life its chief work until our 
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towns are better places to live in—that is, truly 
civilised. 


‘Mz, HENRY WILSON read the following remarks : 
The subject ‘ Architecture and Civilisation” is a 
vast one. Yet the two terms need a third for logical 
completeness. Civilisation is incomplete without 
Culture—meaning, of course, agriculture. To dis- 
cuss this triad is like discussing the formative prin- 
ciple of all things. What the relations between the 
three are, and may be, will peshaps best be revealed by 
biological parallel. Architecture is the shell of civili- 
sation, The Mollusc makes shell, soul-body, Nations 
architecture, and each product reacts on, forms and 
limits that which produces it. ‘The higher the 
organism the greater its choice. The molluse in its 
progress can only add a rim to its shell, the body may 
increase its size and its activities, the nation change its 
architecture and its constitution and its ideal 
‘and its confines. Despite the great limitations of the 
molluse it goes on, produces beauty till it dies; those 
of the human body when in health, beauty, fitness in 
physique, faculty and work, For the moment this 
nation has apparently chosen, or been impelled, to 
express itself by the slum, the factory, and the tin 
tabernacle, and to choose Humphreys as the supreme 
ecclesiastical architect, the author and finisher of 
our architectural hope. Architecture should be the 
skeleton, the musculature, and complexion of the 
nation, the product of the combined energies of 
agriculture, industry and religion (V. Hugo, p. 178). 
‘When an organism is healthy, its intake, uptake and 
output, its food its growth and activities are har- 
monised into beauty as inevitably as day follows 
sunrise. When its needs and forces cease to be har- 
moniously combined, when there is lack or excess in 
one or other, when one set of functions is active at the 
expense of the others, then comes disease. In the 
vegetable world you get canker. In the animal 
world cancer. In the spiritual world slavery, 
tyranny, greed—finally, diabolism. Malignant disease 
is the result: of rebellious cells developing in confict 
with that rule by which the organism exists as an 
entity, or else when that rule for some redson becomes 
enfeebled, or when the rule itself becomes a tyranny. 
Not only 'do we see this in the world to-day, History 
is largely a record, a series of records, of the process. 

The horrors of modern life ate the result of ill- 
regulated or unrogulated—that is, disharmonious 
growth. ‘They spring from that destructive construc- 
tivity, that discreative creation called modern indus- 
trialism, which should be regarded, not as by its 
votaries 28 production in excelsis, but production of 
‘exoesses—of every kind. Architecture or building— 
result of harmoniously-combined energies ; agricul- 
‘ture, industry and religion, To-day industrialiem 
has sapped the lifo of agriculture, and if unchecked 
by religion or patriotism or right understanding of 
humanity will eat up England, leaving nothing but 
cinder-heaps, middens anid factories, becoming one 
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slimy, slum-strewn Rotherham set with a. thousand 
vwaste-vomiting chimneys ; will go on till we realise 
that not wealth but well-being is the ideal, not in- 
dividual profit’ but human improvement.’ Every- 
where and always personal profit means social 
loss ; the search for art discovers afiectation ; search 
for watertight religion brings formalism ; national 
aggrandisement means injury to humanity. It 
matters not what phase of life we study, Egyptian, 
Greek, Roman or Medieval, the lessons are the same 
Domination spells disaster. Look at Rome ! 
Founded by a band of marauding shepherds, led by 
the skilful young brigand Romulus, it ate up nation 
after nation, taking all, giving nothing; its policy 
policing, its citizenship slavery. Though Roman 
law evolved from priestly and patronal privilege, law 
outside Rome became the ipse dérit of consul, prestor 
and prefect. Empire was imposition, not absarption ; 
surrounding nations felt this and rebelled from the 
very first, and though geographically one with Rome, 
joined themselves to Hannibal in the desperate hope 
of escape from the strangling grip of the mother city. 
‘They wanted freedom of life and growth. More than 
that, as Rome's power grew it absorbed not merely 
Kingdoms and nations, it devoured institutions. 

The municipal power, that precious formative 
principle which had crented the city as an entity and 
presided over its growth—remember that the Greek 
city was the achievement of the municipion—that pro- 
duct of the federated eraft guilds, that expression of 
the eternally true, eternally new, religion of labour, 
was little by little invaded, usurped, destroyed. That 
done, the power of Rome began rapidly to decay. 
They had eaten up agriculture, the crafts, all the 
productivities of surrounding nations, and Rome 
died of self-induced inanition. 

‘Now anyone could go on for weeks on this thesis. 
Instead, let us consider where we are. When a man 
breathes he lives, as men of science tell us, not on the 
breath of each inspiration, but on the products of 
Jong-previous inspirations. Nations in like manner 
live not in the atmosphere of to-day, but on the 
motives and the results of anterior actions, often long 
anterior. 

‘To-day we see the bloody fruit of sixty, perhaps 
a hundred, years of industrialism, and nations fed on 
that are near decay. Yet all this while our reformers, 
our artists, our oraftsmen, our technical schools have 
been preparing, whatever their defects individual and 
collective, the bases of a new England, Wemay or 
nay not see it, we hope that our children will. Those 
bases ate, need I say it, free, co-operative production ; 
the passion for workmanship, civic and municipel 
patriotism; education by and through chosen 
ocupations, all of which, singly or in concert, will 
ead to a vital building’ as the supreme national 
expression. Can we not as a result of this series of 
conferences susgest as one beginnin, 

1. The abolition of town factories and their 
attendant summery. 
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2, The extonsion of country workshops and garden 
cities, villages. 7 

3. ‘The extension of craft education. 

4. The provision here, as in France, of workshop 
schools for returned soldiers, sound as well as lame, 
and for munition workers. 

5, Some method of regulating street building, and 
of reform in our methods of building production. 

Of course, it may be ssid that all this is idealism. 
So it is. But it should not be forgotten that the 
idealist is the creator of the future. To condemn 
hhim because the dream is not now tangible or in 
relation to what we call reality is as if we condemned 
the artist because he cannot make his work as ugly 
as his surroundings, or as if we expected him to 
express his dream in London mud on the dirty 
‘wood pulp of Carmelite House. 

‘The word to-day is with the artists. Professor 
Lethaby said this conference suggestion was the 
outcome offright. May [leave with you this thought, 
wwe must work until the nations learn that love is at 
‘once more mighty than force, and more terrible, more 
‘awful than fear. 


Provesson BERESFORD PITE [FJ]: It is a 
little difficult to be actual in the midst of so much 
that, though true, has been put so very forcibly. 1 
think the real thing before us—for the Institute—is 
that we should universally try to forget ourselves ; 
Tam atald our Institute will nd feather aifclt to 
do this; s0 that we should regard ourselves, as 
Professor Lethaby indicates, as being but operative 
factors in the building arts of the country, and look 
upon the subject as a whole. Tf wo can do that, the 
very first thing is to fonget the distinction between 
builders and architects which lies at the basis of this 
Institute. This, of eourse, is a counsel of perfection. 
If we are going to look at the world of building as it 
is, rather than from the point of view that we have 
cherished in this Institute ; if we are to look upon 
all buildings put upon the earth as our charge and 
care, we shall forget that we are architects, and include 
in our thought builders as well, and this will be 
difficult for the Institute, if not indeed impossible, 
The really operative powers of the community are 
the surveyors, engineers, medical officers and in- 
speotors of the municipal hodies. Every municipality. 
has a Sanitary Committee, charged with looking after 
the very nuisances which Professor Lethaby men- 
tioned. The whole path of this stiffnecked genera- 
tion has been strewed with “ sanitary improvements,” 
with hard-fought battles over Factory Acts, Public 
Health Acts and Building Acts; you must be con- 
scious that these Sanitary Improvement and Building 
Committees, which have legal status and have the 
power of collecting money and of employing officials, 
exist to do something, and are doing it while the pro- 
fession of architects are standing outside. If these 
forces which exist, aud which have been created by 
progressive thought of the last generation or two, 
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can be co-ordinated with architectural interests 
thatis to say, if that aspect of things which Professor 
Lethaby has so strongly insisted upon, which makes 
for civilisation, the difference between distraction 
and peace, between that which he described as an 
insutt to the eye and that, which is a pleasure—if we 
can co-ordinate sanitery progress with an artistic 
ideal, I think we shall be doing the only thing that 
can be done, the only thing that needs to be done; 
‘wo shall be doing that which will effect what Professor 
Lethaby prophesies and pleads for, the re-creation of 
civic ideals, 

‘My point is, that the forces exist, and it is for us 
as artists, who think about the aspect of things, to 
seek unity of action with the sanitary and the muni- 
cipal work of the country, and break down the dis- 
tinction which exists betiveen the Royal Institute of 
British Architects and the interests of the municipal 
engineer and surveyor. This will go to the root of 
things, and I know that practically it is not possible 
at present. If we were the Faculty charged with 
Duilding, we should no longer say to the surveyor : 
“You ought not to do the work”; or to the cor- 

oration: "You must employ a ‘member of the 
institute.” We should take hold of the official and 
make him a brother, and say: “You are charged 
with this duty, we will ehow you how to do it better, 
and we will show you for nothing.” Ti the existing 
sanitary and artistic forces are represented imper- 
fectly by the surveyor and his brother engineer, it 
seems to me practical to accept that position and 
make the best of it, for in these officers and organisa- 
tion lie the effective means of dealing with the 
difficulties of our towns. I might go further, and 
say that, as an old member of the Institute, and 
hoping to remain so to the end of my professional 
career, though this idea may he a flat contradiction 
to the policy of the Institute, it is not made to 
wreck it but to extend its influence. But we are 
talking in the strongest terms, and painting our 
picture with the most Iurid colours, for the purpose 
of quickening our consciences to the present position, 
if perchance the Institute may take the lead in this 
matter, apart from ita professional spirit, charters, 
and purpose of looking after jobs for its’ members 
and excluding others who are not registered, and so 
forth. Probably our educational policy will be the 
best way of doing this. The Institute has come into 
possession of an educational policy, through its 
examinations and its diplomas. “Whether that, 
educational policy can be extended largely I do not 
Imow. If @ subject is propounded by the Institute, 
it becomes a subject of education. If the subject 
were civilisation, on the line of Professor Lethaby’s 
idea of dealing with practical town life, we might 
educate men who, in a generation, would bring 
about results, and co-ordinate their action with the 
effective municipal authorities of the country. 
Nearly all the crimes which Professor Lethaby 
describes in our towns are laid to the charge of 
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municipalities : these can correct gross advertising, 
the smoke nuisance, and s0 on, and control the whole 
cof tho building operations if they choose to do so. 
‘There is plenty of proof of the possibility of this. 

T do not think architects can work long without 
having some ideal, or else they descend into mere 
tradesmen. Tt is forty years ago last year that T 
entered the profession. ‘Then we were burning with 
ideals. ‘The Gothic Movement. had not spent itself, 
it was still hot and strong. It was followed by the 
Queen Anne Movement in a smaller way—E. R. 
Robson, who died last week, was one of her early 
men. And then the extraordinary Arts and Crafts 
Movement. But to-day there is no ideal in the 
architectural profession that replaces the Greek ideal 
of the early nineteenth century, or the Classic of the 
mid-centmy, or the Gothic ideal of its third quarter ; 
there is nothing which induces men to throw the 
chance of work away for the sake of achieving a 
design. Nor can I conceive an architect's office at 
the present moment turning out a set of drawings 
like those by Street for St. Mary's Cathedral, Edin- 
burgh—wonderful drawings done by wonderful men. 
Ido not think we have the men now, with all our 
forty years of educational progress and draughts- 
manship : this has been lost. I think the architect's 
ideal will always come from a few students, men 
who are devoted to the higher studies of the pro- 
fession, It is always so. Wilkins and Cockerell and 
‘the older men made that great Greek generation j 
and Charles Barry and men of great breadth of view 
in the middle of the century made another great centre 
of progress. These and the founders of the Archi- 
teotural Dictionary were a set of men with ideals and 
enthusiasms. Finally we also had in Burges and 
E.W. Godwin men ofthe highest quality studentship. 

‘Have we men with ideals to compare with that 
condition of things ? We cannot create those ideals 
by talking about them. But if Professor Lethaby 
‘were to set to work and build his ideas we should soon 
find that they would have an operative effect on 
the enthusiastic young men, and that is what you 
have to look for. If the young ean be shown that 
‘the application of a pure constructive doctrine, a 
doctrine of fitness and beauty, produces architecture 
not in theory bub in fact, the example will be fol- 
owed, the influence will oatch on, the torch will pass 
its light. As long as we merely sit and talk of it 
nothing will be done. Where there are finely typical 








buildings, or typical towns, or typical street plan- 
rings, or typical estates, let them be pointed to, to 
create the enthusiasm of a new ideal. This is wanted. 





Tam afraid we dare not go to Buda-Pesth, or to 
Cologne, or to Mid-Germany and its exhibitions of 
town planning without having to lear moral 
lessons connected with their culture which would 
‘be almost impossible for us to adopt, and the drill- 
sergeantry which lies at the bottom of thei methods 
‘would go very much against us. We shall have to get 
at it in the English way, 
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Professor Lethaby has been doing some healthy 
declamation. May I say with regard to the town- 
planning and garden-suburb movement, let us pray 
for the day when it may be delivered fom cranks 
and the faddists; when one will be able to walk . 
through a garden suburb without being afficted 
with lead glazing and impossible tiling and pioturesque 
designing; when the architecture will be straight- 
forward. At the basis of this movement the site and 
road planning is the best: work which has been done 
in England for many years; the whole system of 
laying out is a real advance. But let us hope that 
‘we may soon have an expression of a really modern 
duilding sentiment, instead of an affectation of 
picturesqueness and unnaturalness. If architects 

erpetuate the lead-glazing and tiling then the Kate 

ireenaway order of building will remain in a category 
of nursery wallpaper art, and never get any further. 
do not think Ihave got enything wore to say than 











Mk. A. E. RICHARDSON (FJ: I venture to think 
that Professor Lethaby has intentionally sketched the 
canvas in crude colours to bring to our notice more 
vividly his personal experience of the unsatisfectory 
aspect of the streets to-day. We have all had an idea 
‘of the defects, but it must be understood that it is 
somewhat outside the seope of the Institute to cleanse 
the stables. It is, of course, within our power to 
inspect the existing machinery which Professor Pite 
pointed out is controlled by Borough Engineers, and 
departments like the County Council, the Office of 
Works, the Woods and Forests, and other official 


_ bodies; but unfortunately these departments are laws 


‘unto themselves, and their heads never trouble to 
get into touch with the Institute. In plain words, 
‘they are afraid of the Institute ; the Institute isdoubt- 
ful of the official attitude, and the members of the 
Institute are collectively afraid of each other. These 
conferences will bring us all together, and we shall 
speak with understanding from the heart. It be- 
hhoves the members of this Institute to drop political 
questions concerning their own constitution, and to 
engage on greater issues. We should discuss funda- 
‘mental principles bearing on social conditions ; up ta 
the present we have not recognised the perspective of 
social life. I do not mean in a snobbish way, but 
from the intellectual point of view. In turn we are 
not recognised by the various coteries who alone are 
in a position to improve matters. 

Those who have been able to discuss architecture 
and the fine arts with politicians are appalled at the 
lack of insight of the majority to appreciate what 
architectural economy implies. Tt happens that one 
or two politicians gifted with more than average 
common sense, get in touch with prominent archi- 
tects and Toad them with commissions which 
they are not always capable of expressing in the 
right direction. We must. recognise that control 
comes from Government circles at present, and by thie 
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timo it reaches the outer ring of the profession it has 
‘weakened to extreme feebleness. Speaking of the 
Gity and the West End, itis common knowledge that 
new buildings are controlled by firms of solicitors and 
building speculators who provide the funds for erec- 
tion ; the result is that architects are forced by the 
abnormal conditions and competition to conform +0 
‘the wishes of clients who are hopelesely incapable of 
expressing an opinion on the merits of a design. In 
this way many architects are compelled to accept 
certain rulings which are opposed to the theory of 
their art, and the result is a compromise. I agree 
with Professor Lethaby that during the past decade 
we have experienced not only the backwash of the 
‘worst phase of the Victorian period, but unparalleled 
decadence and luxury which have ‘been reflected in 
terms of architecture. We are going to be very poor, 
and only Spartan simplicity will restore the grand 
traditions outlined by Professor Pite. 

‘My own opinions centre upon one form of expression 
—namely, English Classic, with an open mind to the 
larger European tradition. I have a regard for the 
Romantic revival and keen admiration of the mex 
‘whose genius made it, but I feel sure it isnow generally 
accepted that modem conditions and a broad hand- 
ling of Classic as a basis ofstyle offer the best field for 
developments. Professor Pite has dwelt Tingeringly 
on the works of the early nineteenth century. I, 
too, have followed this period, and have had the privi- 
lege of turning over some portfolios of Cockerell’s 
containing some sketches and designs. This archi- 
teot was foremost atnong the giants of his day, and in 
making a study of his sketehes I have noticed the high 
regard for his fellows expressed in every line of the 
drawings, whether for palaces or lamp-posts. It is 
cour duty as architects to get rid of luxury in our work. 
Ido not think we can retum to the policy of Lyeurgus, 
who ruled the Lacedemonians with such strictness, 
and tumed the gold curreney into one of iron, which 
made it imposible for a thief to steal £30 worth of 
money because it represented roomful of iron ; but 
‘we can adopt economical methods, improve the edu- 
cational system in the architectural schools, and can 
act in an advisory capacity nise existing 
bodies whose direct office itis to deal with the intimate 
amenities of the City. The policy of the Institute for 
the past twenty-five years has been indeterminate. 
This must undoubtedly be changed: the Council 
must get into touch with the controlling powers— 
namely, members of Parliament and the chiefs 
of Government Departments. Personally, I am 
entirely opposed to official architecture ; it is pro- 
ductive of designs both costly and expressionless, 
Architecture will not spring up at the eall of a Govern- 
‘ment Department, neither oan it: be summoned into 
being at the demand of n institute or academy. 
‘There is suficient evidence of that in the new offices 
at Westminster. If any position of eontrol is to he 
accorded to the Institute it should be an advisory 
‘one, not necessarily limited to a coterie of three, but 
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dealt with in committee. A century ago, before the 
days of the Institute, a group of architects called the 
“Committee of Taste,” on which Soane, Smirke and 
Nash served, was deemed sufficient to deal with the 
growing pains of London of that time; but the indi- 
Vidual members proved to be selfish and grasping, 
with the result that the Committee lost status. 

The thing we have to combat is street architecture 
controlled by private owners acting in conjunetion 
with incompetent arebitects. At present it is within 
the power of any financial speculator to develop sites 
of 20, 40 oF 60 feet in the City and West End regard- 
less of comprehensive street design. Such misguided 
peopl think only of he financial tum; they have 
not a thought for the optical comfort of thdse who 
frequent the streets, and no regard at all for archi- 
tectural cleanliness.’ They go on at the dictate of 
theit own sweet wills and employ men who are not 
artists to interpret. their greed. I know a case 
where the symmetry of the most important approach 
to London from the river is to be irretrievably ruined 
owing to the apathy of the City Fathers. 

‘This pernicions method is wrong; for if the autho- 
rities ere apathetic, what ig the humble practitioner 
‘to dot No wonder the stuecoed conventions of eighty 
years ago are being tumed into replicas of the ridieu~ 
Tous Strand. 

Professor Lethaby has spoken of the principle of 
beginning just as we are in order to develop fit and 
reasonable buildings ; with this view [heartily concur, 
but we must pay due regard to tradition, for without 
‘this nothing serious can be attempted. I must refer 
to what has been done by one firm of architects in 
Amerioa, McKim, Mead & White, who have had the 
{ood sense to pick up the threads of the old Colonial 
poliey and to weave them with all the best motifs of 
the Huropean traditions. They have evolved an 
academic manner, a small beginning but a sound one, 
which is distinetly American, and having the addi- 
tional merit of being allied to the earlier period of 
the history of the United States without disregarding 
the essential needs of to-day. 

‘Leaving the greater issues and coming down to the 
lesser, I have been struck with Professor Lethaby’s 
remarks concerning stone jointing, a subject little 
understood by the newer school of architectural 
thought. Tt is a distinguishing characteristic of the 
old buildings that they were made to appear with a 
smooth marble surface, which gave them a superior 
finish. Chambers and’ the Adam Brothers did not 
hhave recourse to black putty jointing; they sought, 
like the Greeks, to eliminate the joints, which were 
made as finé as possible, the weather in’ time finding 
cout the jointing and producing a natural texture. 

‘Judging from the lithographs by Boys and others 
made fifty or sixty years ago, London was a tidier 
place when the Cubitis were building im Belgravia and 
Kensington, before the railway mania had. developed. 
to entice Londoners away to the suburbs. T cannot 
help feeling very strongly that the haphazard develop- 
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ment of the transport system during the last fitty 
eats has helped the haphazard development of outer 

‘The question is—how can we as architects put 
matters right? Not by indulging in Emersonian 
philosophy; that, as Professor Lethaby suggests, 
borders on twaddle. We want direct practical 
polities, and we can encourage a definite policy by 
inviting prominent men to these conferences. We do 
not want to talk among ourselves, but we want to 
ventilate our views before the mon who have the ear 
of His Majesty’s Government. In time, perhaps, we 
shall get a Minister with a portfolio dealing solely 
with the Fine Arts, and then the members of this 
Institute will be brought into touch with those whose 
duty it is to spend public funds, and so the pyramid 
will be complete from the apex to the base. 





Mn. H. V. LANCHESTER [F.]: We are having 
conferences on other subjects, but I think we ought 
to have another on this subject in order to thrash it 
out thoroughly and put forward some solution of the 
various problems brought before us to-day. We 
agree entitly with Professor Lethaby's aspirations 
‘The question is—what are the best and the most: 
logical remedies, and how can they be made effective ? 
Mr. Wilson has suggested one, but I think there are 
a number of others; and I am not sure that I alto- 
gether agree with Mr. Wilson's, though I shall not 
challenge it at the moment. If we agree to have a 
further meeting on the matter, T think we might ask 
Professor Lethaby to summarise, and perhaps to 
criticise his critics, and then some of us could formu- 
late what. we think approprinte treatment for the 
disease. We should then be at any rate one stage 
nearer doing something. If my proposal meets with 
the approval of the company present, T will ask our 
secretaries to deal with it. 


Mr. ROBERT 8. WEIR: We are only just begin- 
ning to get at things. It is not one, but a dozen 
meetings which are required, then we shall only be 
touching the fringe of the subject. Tt all goes back 
to the hed-rock: it is a matter of education. Tam 
now on @ committee that is considering craft educa- 
tion, and we had not met twice before we knew we 
were down on the bed-rock—elementary education. 
There is something wrong with the elementary 
education of the country. Everybody recognises 
‘that; the Government itself has recognised it, and a 
‘committee is considering it now. Two of our other 
‘meetings are on Education, so why not go on with 
the work? We have to use what influence we have 
to educate the people in citizenship. We must get 
the national spirit, and then we shall get national 
architecture. Every country gets the architecture 
which suits it for the moment. We have had the 
architecture of the Victorian civilisation; we want 
to get something better. When the men come back 
from the front we shall have a national spirit. Ger- 
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many, after it got unity and a national spirit, showed 
it in its architecture, such as it was. France, too, 
showed it in the same way. Tf we once get a national 
spirit it will be reflected in the buildings and general 
structural lines. T second Mr. Lanchester’s propo- 
sition, 


Mx, WM. DUNN [F.]: I wish to associate myself 
with what: Mr. Wilson said about Professor Lethaby’s 
eloquent address. But I own that I am astonished 
to hear the general condemnation of the architecture 
of to-day. When I look back on my young days, and 
think it all over, Tam not laudator teimporis acts; the 
architecture we have to-day is inomparably better, 
and I think the standard of skill and knowledge to 
Which architects have attained is higher than that of 
the men who have gone before. I think we are 
moving along the lines which Professor Lethaby 
would like us to move along, thongh not as fast as we 
should all like to go. If you look upon architecture 
ay one of the evidences of civilisation, I think we have 
every reason to consider that evidence as highly 
satisfactory during the last fifty years. If you take 
it in regard to the English home—which, after all, is 
one of the chief witnesses we can have—I think it, as 
evolved by English architects so far as it is in their 
hands, is @ marvellous thing:: it makes towards those 
sweeter manners which the great Victorian poet hoped 
for. ‘Tennyson took his part in doing it, because, 
unlike his predecessors who talked about passionate 
love, he showed us the beauty of our home life by 
making it one of his main themes. And we, given a 
very small amount of money and some freedom, can 
certainly produce the finest settings you can find in 
any pat of the word for a happy home life; indeed, 
I think, by general consent, the English home is the 
‘model for all the world. ‘As to the talk we have 
heard about factories, it is not so long since, in these 
rooms, I attended a meeting and heard one of our 
merchant princes, a very hard-headed man of business, 
telling us abont rest-rooms in factories, and the need 
for sweetness and light, as if he had been Matthew 
Amold himself. Are not our factories incomparably 
better than those of not a hundred years ago? Poor 
little workhouse brats were then Kept at their daily 
tasks for long hours by their task-masters, who had 
to fiog the children to keep them awake. The people 
‘who had to toil in those days had to do it in miserable 
dens. ‘The factory of to-day is a very fine thing, I 
have not had much experienee of factory building, 
but I have had to do with one factory at least where 
T have found no objection on the part of the owners 
to making it good, well-arranged and healthy, and ax 
comfortable as it could possibly be. T and my part- 
ner built a factory at Chgjmsford for the Marconi 
Company ; we did not find'the employers wanted to 
‘cut us down go that there should not be order, cleanli- 
ness and healthy cqnditions, but that there was every. 
desire to attain these. I think every one of us who 
Duilds a house nowadays provides for sweetness und 
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light that you do not find in Cubitt-built houses re- 
ferred to by one speaker. When we see to it that our 
houses are not merely domestic buildings, but really 
settings for happy home life, we are doing our part 
towards pushing civilisation along. By making the 
factory, the workshop and the office places where 
people can work under healthy conditions, we are 
Going a great deal for civilisation. When I was a 
youngster I was in the Gity, and I remember the 
conditions ; to-day there is an immense improvement, 
T think some of us who spell art with a big A are 
rather led away by Art to forget the practical con- 
ditions ; I always feel that if those with such great 
talents would think a little more of the practical side, 
aa itis the Professor's desire, they would help us along 
better. Ibis of no use declaiming about large windows 
—wo shall not build at all if we do not give large 
windows. 

T was rather pleased to hear somebody speak about 

“ Vangehaied things, 
‘With velvet collar.rolls, 
‘Who.moo and 000 with woman flk 
“About their Blesed souls.” 

think we have gone beyond that. Architecture to- 
day is a fine thing, very hopeful and very promising. 
T have no feeling that there is a want of enthusiasm, 
such as Professor Pite, I think, spoke of, T believe 
the young men to-day’ are enthusiastic and anxious. 
It's true their enthusiasm is not direoted towards the 
Gothie School or to the Classic School—and in my 
opinion itis a good thing it is not—but it is directed 
to many more things 

Teel at one with those who have spoken of the need 
of education; English education, unfortunately, is 
not as good as it should be, and the reason is because 
the people do not want to know. That is at the root 
of many of the defects of our system of education. In 
Switzerland, at a hotel table, some people were criti 
cising publio schools, when a gontleman there said : 
“Tam a schoolmaster, and I have had letters from 

vents saying ‘I do not want my boy crammed with 
Pockleamings I-wont you to” make him «good 
sportsman.’ But, after all, making a good record 
in sport will not help the country along without some- 
‘thing more. I was never blessed with a classical 
education, s0 T do not know much about the value of 
classics on training ; but I know this, that classics is 
not a suitable means of training for everybody, nor is 
it the only means. One end of education is to enable 
& man to think properly. He learns what other 
people have thought by reading; but he must also, 
in addition to acquiring that knowledge, learn to use 
such facts as are before him, and to thinkin an orderly 
way how, given certain premises, to see the conse- 
‘quences which flow frp them.’ Mathematics is a 
subject which many architects hold off from, or many 
did, because it was not presented in such an interesé- 
ing way as it might be. 

Professor Lethaby, as a teacher, has an even more 
arduous task then ours, which is only practising. 1 
say the methods of teaching since I was @ boy are 
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daily being improved. ‘The Englishman will have to 
‘tun more and more to scientific education. Also we 
must: have more desire on the part of parents that 
‘their children shall lear. In my own part of the 
world, north of the Border, the wish of parents for 
children to learn was universal—the Scotsmen here 
will bear me out in that. 

T have always realised how important architecture 
is to the world. I remember being in Boauvais, with 
a member of this Institute, and I could not help 
feeling that that building must have far more influ- 
ence on the world than any picture Ihave seen. And 
when looking at St. Mark's, Venice, you cannot help 
feeling that as a manifestation of hniman intellect it 
vwas a finer thing than any of the great pictures. Is 
it not peculiar that the architects of famous buildings 
are so little known? Every little painter of the early 
Italian school is known, and his history traced ; the 
architects seem to have been, like our own Shake- 
speare, indifferent to fame and reputation. Perhaps 
it is well, and for this reason—that the public do not 
care anything about us; they give us very little 
recognition. We oan get on without it. It was Sir 
Thomas Browne who said that to be nameless in 
worthy deeds exceeded an infamous history. And if 
the Canaanitish woman lives in history without a 
name better than Herodias with one, then we ean do 
without praise, ‘The rewards which go to the success- 
ful auctioneer and warehouseman do not come to us, 
and we can do without them. ‘This is the thing we 
were born to do, and it is the thing we take a delight 
in doing ; it is our part in the work of the world. T 
would like to say again how horrified I am to find 
such pessimism about what wo are doing and what 
we have done. We are going to do better still. 
Looking back on the whole thing, I think English 
architects have no reason to be ashamed of the part 
they have played. 

Mr. Lanchester’s resolution was carried unani- 
mousy, the date to be fixed later. 











‘The second Conference was held on Wednesday, 7th 
‘February, the subject discussed being ** Education of thé 
“Architect.” Mr. Reginald Blomfield, R.A., presided, and 
the discussion was opened by Mr. Robert Atkinson (Head- 
‘master of the Architectural Association’s School), and was 
continued by tho Chairman, Mr. H. Davies (Board of 
‘Education inspector), Mr. Alan E. Munby, Mr. A. E. 
Richardson, Mr. F. Rosooe (Sooretary of the Teachers! 
‘Registration Council), Professor 8. D. Adshead, Mr. Gerald 
‘Horsley and Mr. HV. Lanchester. ‘The report will appear 
in the March isine of the JouRNAt. 





Farther Conferences. 

Bist February.—* Education of the Architest ” (con- 
tinued). Openes, Me. A.B. Richardson (P.); Chairman, 
Mr. H. V. Lanohlstor [F), 

‘ith March.“ Phe Control of Street Architecture.” 
Opener, Sir John Burnet, R.8.A,, LLD. [F.); Chairman, 
Sir Aston Webb, A. CF 

lat March. New Mudorials and Methods ae Influene- 
jing Design.” Opener, Mz. H.-D. Searlet-Wood [F.]3 
Chairman, Mr. E. Guy Dawber [P.}. 
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LEAVES FROM THE LIFE OF THE 
LATE W. H. LYNN, B.H.A. 


SIMPLE scrap album has lately been pre- 
sented to the Institute Library containing 
ZAvresitable sorape of illustrations and cuttings 
1m the professional papers, photographs of executed 
Trldinge lettre and auton aff samounted and 
without arrangement, and yet full of interest for 
architects who eare to trace the career ofan architect 
of genius as indicated in these soaps. 

"HL. Lynn was probably little known personally 
to this generation, but he left his mark on the archi- 
tecture of his time. He was the greatest Irish archi- 
tect of his centary, and was not only an architect of 
distinction but a msn of character and a notable 
citizen of Belfast, a city which was justly proud of him 
and one which we are told he “ seldom left except in 
‘obedience to professional duties.” 

‘The main facts of Lynn’s architectural careor have 
already been well told in this Jourwat (25th Sep- 
tember 1915) hy his friend Mr. R. M. Young, and I 
need not recapitulate them here. 

Lynn was one of the finest architectural draughts- 
men of his day, but he used his gift mainly in go far as 
it helped him in his work, either in making strong 
pencil notes of old buildings that appealed to him, or 
in representing faithfully the probable effect’ of 
buildings he was designing. 

Lynn was for some years. frequent attendant at the 
annual excursions of the Architectural Association, 
and he and F. C. Penrose were amongst the most in- 
defatigable of the sketchers. Some of his drawings 
will be found in this album, notably the Hast end of 
St. Michael’s, Coventry. a fine specimen of his uncom- 
wugltsmanship. Others are the Vicar’s 
Woolas Hall and Huddington Court, 
Worcestershire, the two latter made during the 1881 
exoursion when, as President of the Architectural 
Association, I had the pleasure to lead through the 
county as enthusiastic a party of students as could be 
found. I have a photograph group of them before 
me now showing Lynn and Penrose just as boys 
amongst boys, and none more keen or alert than they. 
On the last evening of the excursion it was asual to 
have a little show of the drawings made during the 
week, when those of Lynn and Penrose were amongst 
the principal attractions, though there were many 
other fine sketchers in the party. 

Lynn was also a good sketcher in water colours, but 
the album contains no specimen, as he probably laid 
less store for his purpose on this method of delineation. 
Penrose’s sketelies, on the other hand, were mainly 
‘washed drawings. 

‘At one time Lynn entered keenly into competition 
work, in which he was frequently successful. The 
drawings were usually made by his own hand ; many 
of them were very rough though always workananlike, 
and without exception showed a grasp of the problem 
with one central idea governing the whole. ‘These 


























wore made principally in the ‘sixties, in the compara 
tively early days of competitions, when the conditions 
‘were often carelessly drawn and the decision was in 
the hands of committees with litle or no professional 
advice. The roughness and apparent incompleteness 
of his drawings was sometimes wrongly mistaken for 
careless or incomplete work, as may be seen from 
some, and that not the least interesting, of the 
correspondence to be found in this album. 

One of the competitions Lynn entered into was for 
the new Council House at Birmingham with, I think, 
Me, Alfred Waterhouse as assessor. Lynn submitted 
‘very fine plan with a suggestion for linking up the 
existing Town Hall with the new buildings. The 
assessor reported that the drawings were too incom- 
plete for acceptance, but advised the Corporation to 
‘purchase them for the sake of theidea they contained, 
‘and this, I believe, was done, though the fine sugges: 
tion of connecting up the two buildings was never 
carried out. 

Correspondence in the album shows that in other 
competitions, such as Leicester Municipal Buildings 
competition, his design was greatly preferred, but was 
set_aside for supposed non-compliance with the con- 
Gitions, often the result, I think, of pressure through 
paring the dravings mainly with his own band. 

correspondence in the album with the committee 
oon these points was direct and dignified, and models, 
tomy mind, of what such correspondence should be. 

He was a great planner, and in his hands the most 
intricate buildings became symmetrical and dignified 
easily understood by those who used them. Alfred 
Waterhouse, himself a great planner, once told me 
that there was nothing he would better like to do than 
to sit behind Lynn and look over hie shoulder while 
he pinned an antiquarian sheet to his board and laid 
out a large plan. Perhaps one of his finest plans was 
that for the new Parliament House at Sydney, a 
Gothic design with a vory fine symmotrical ley-ont. 
This design was selected in open competition, but 
never executed. Another very fine conception was his 
third _premiated design for the Glasgow Municipal 
Buildings, though I believe he himself preferred his 
Glaxke Hall, Paisley, which ho won in competition and 
carzied out. He also won in competition and erected 
‘Town Halls at Chester and Barrow-in-Furness, both 
illustrated in the album. 

The album contains a few illustrations from the 
many buildings he designed during his extensive 
psvate practice, which was of a singularly varied 
character. He designed some seventeen churches, 
mostly in Ireland, the Chateau at Quebeo for Lord 
Dufferin, then Governor-General of Canada, the 
Campbell College, Belfast, together with many banks 
and other commercial buildings, and also many large 
houses. 

Lynn, although incapable of seeking honours, 
appreciated them when they came to him, as is shown 
by his preservation of the notification of his election 
‘3 Associate of the Royal Hibemian Academy, 1865, 
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and as Full Member, 1872 ; as President of the Royal 
Institute of Architects of Ireland, 1885, and leo the 
award to him of a Gold Medal at the Paris Exhibition 
of 1867 for his drawing of the Parliament Houses and 
Government Offices for Sydney. 

‘Another interesting document preserved in the 
album is the following account: “* W. H. Lyn to 
the Commissioners of Public Works. To salary for 
attendance as Clerk of Works at Queen’s Colleze, 
‘Belfast, from August to October, 1847, nine weeks at 
£3 a week.” The young man of twenty acting as Clerk 
‘of Works at Queen’s College, Belfast, made many of 
‘the drawings for this building, including an elevation 
of the West front, and finally became. with the 
architect of the building, Sir Charles Lanyon, to whom 
he had been articled. 

Tn 1910, sixty-three years afterwanls, a public 
competition was arranged for the enlargement of the 
College to meet the requirements of the new Uoiver- 
Sty of Balint, and ove design sent in stood out as 
departing altogether from the suggested arrangemezt, 
‘vith an eutirdy freah combination of the somewhat 
intricate group of buildings. This design was finally 
selected as the best, and the anthor proved to be 
W. H. Lynn, who as a young man had acted as Clerk 
of Works to the building, and who at 82 was still able 
to hold the field against all comers. It subsequently 
trangpned that the drawings were prepared by Kin 
own hand, quite unknown to anyone, and on the 
assessor going over to Belfast to seo the drawings 
‘Lynn lett the city “ to avoid the possibility of even 
‘meeting the assessor.” The design was accepted and 
carried out to the general satisfaction, and the building 
was happily completed a few months before his death, 
which occurred in his 88th year, 12th September 1915. 

Tt may be asked “' And is this album all the record 
of a great architect's work ?”” ‘The answer, of course, 
is “Certainly not.” The record of an architert’s 
‘work is to be found in his buildings, he they many or 
few, large or small. His drawings are a means to an 
end and not the end itself. Lynn's buildings are the 
record of a life which as far as { know was, apart from 
his work, singularly uneventful. He’ was never 
married ; he was a strong man and e true artist, firm 
‘of purpose, brooking no interference with his work, 
shunning poblicity, and sincere and modest to a 

was the man of whom T have ventured 
to pen these few unworthy lines at the particular 
request of muna fiend. 
am indebted for some of the facts in these notes 
to Dr. Kyle Knox, and also to Mr. R. M. Young, to 
whom Ihave slready referred, both pupils of Lynn. 

Tn conclusion, I would venture to hope that before 
this album is consigned to its final resting place in the 
Institute Library time may be found to arrange and 
secure in the album its contents in chronological 
order for the information, spare though it is, of 
cenguirers in the future of the work and life of a greas 
man and a great architect. 

Astox Wens, RA. CF] 
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EDWARD ROBERT ROBSON, F.8.A.: 
A MEMOIR BY HIS SON. 


0 condense into a brief memoir the very full 

‘and useful life of my father, who passed away 

at his residence, No. 2, The Paragon, Black- 
heath, SE., after a short illness, on the 19th January, 
is no easy task. Ican but give the salient angles, to 
adapt the surveyors’ phrase, and if his pupils, assis- 
tania or friends detect Jacun, I must plead a certain 
haste ; if I may be thought, by some, to over-praise, 
‘then # son’s enthusiacm is a pardonable excuse. 

‘Born at Durham (2nd March, 1835) he was the eld- 
est son of Alderman Robert Robson, J.P., who was 
three times Mayor of that city. Being an architect 
‘and builder, my father owed his extensive knowledge 
of the exact use of materials to his having spent three 
‘years in his father’s shops (851-3). This step he took 
deliberately, apart from its being a condition imposed 
by Mr. Robson senior, who wished his son to enter 
Durham University. But, having passed his youth in 
sight of the unrivalled Cathedral at Durham, the oen- 
tzal tower of which one day he was destined to restore, 
the grandeur of this building created in my father a 
passion for Architecture. 

‘After three years spent as a workman, he was 
articled, for another three, to John Dobson’ of New- 
castle-on-Tyne, then the best-known practitioner in 
thenorth of England. Here he met his future partner, 
J.W. Wilson Walton (later changed to Walton- Wilson 
[F-), William Bell Scott, John Johnson and others. 

The power to carve a definite career was shown next 
by my father’s aspiration to be under Mr. Scott, in 
London. Accordingly, in 1857, he went to the famous 
ecclesiastical architect as an improver, and he re-_ 
‘mained there for three years working with enthusiasm 
earlyandlate. He taught the late @. G. Scott (“G. 6. 
junior ” as he was called) to trace, and I have letters 
from him to my father of an interesting and intimate 
character. The comparatively small output of this 
great architect—incomparably the finest of the de- 
ceased Scotte—fincidentally, I may say) the discerning 


‘The year 1858 was spent in extensive Continental 
travel, and the cketch-books before me are definite 
evidence of sound taste and accurate workas well as an 
artistic touch. He, therefore, spent ten years before 
starting to practise and taking his fellow pupil, the 
late J. W. Walton-Wilson, into partnership. Cham- 
bers were taken in Adam Street, Adelphi, but, as both 
‘partners had strong connections in the north, a branch 
office was opened in Durliam, and my father was 
appointed, as an immediate outcome, to the important, 
post of Architect to the Cathedral by Dean Wadding- 
ton. This position he retained for six years, during 
which time he restored the Galilee, the Chapel of the 
Nine Altars and the Central Tower. Incidentally he 
‘prevented his late master, Sir G. G. Scott, from adding 
'& spire to this tower, for which, absolutely right 
obstruction, Seott never quite forgave him. 
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At this time, in conjunction with Canon Greenwell, 
hhe founded the Architectural and Archeological 
Society of Durham and Northumberland ; the Canon 
is still President, and many important volumes of 
Transactions have been issued. Not long after, my 
nther was elected a Fellow of the Society of Anti- 
quaries. Hlis marriage, when at Durham, to the eld- 
estdaughter of the late Henry Longden, the eldest of a 
family which was famous as ironfounders in Sheffield, 
proved a most happy one, A woman of great tact, 
charm and dignity, she became an ideal helpmeet to 
‘the impetuous architect. 

‘Tn 1864 the family of four (increased in 1871 to five) 
moved to 17, Faulkner Square, Liverpool, on my 
father being appointed Architect and Surveyor to the 
Corporation of that city. His application was well 
backed by the Royal Academioians, Smirke,Street and 
Scott; by Ewan Christian, William Burges, Sir J. 
Mowbray and others. Hore, for soven years, he had 
charge of the public buildings (including St. George's 
Hall) and the very valuable landed estates vested in 
‘the Corporation. “He also built St. Anne’s Church and 
‘the Municipal Offices. When free from professional 
work he acted as Captain in the First Lancs Engineer 
Volunteers, and: during the riots he was a special 
constable 

On his doctor's advice, as the climate of Liverpool 
had never suited him, he determined once again to 
make his locale London, where he lived until the 
present year. 

In 1870, on the of the Forster Education 
Act, my father determined, if he could, t6 lead the way 
with to Educational Buildings, And a deci 
ing faotor, beyond his doctor's adviee to leave Liver- 
pool, was thai he was barred from private practice— 
fa restriction to which he determined never again to 
submit, and to which he never did submit. To this 
end, in May, 1871, he was to be found installed as the 
first! Architect to’ the London School Board. The 
family then came to live at Blackheath, first in St. 
German’s Place, and two years later, in The Paragon ; 
a delightful segment of early Georgian houses, of which 
some illustrations appeared last year in The Archi- 
tects’ and Builders’ Journal. Tn 1872 he became a 
Fellow of the Surveyors’ Institution, 

‘During the next two or three years, in spite of 
heavy strain, he managed to find time’ to travel to 
America, Switzerland, Germany, Austria, France, 
Belgium and Holland in search of the best schools, 
‘and in 1874 he published his well-known work on 
‘them,* as a kind of guide to the School Board as to 
their work in relation to architecture, as well as to 
architects, who were then building schools totally 
unsuited to their purpose. 

‘After building some hundreds of schools for the 
Board and setting his mark definitely on the archi- 
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tectural appearance of London, on the death of 
Major Rhode Hawkins the appoinimont of Consulting 
Architect to the Education Department fell vacant, 
and the Liberal Government then in power offered 
it to my father. He accepted rather as a call of duty 
(as he knew that he had placed the planning of schools 
in London on a permanent basis, which anyone with 
‘a sense of planning and of clothing a plan, could con- 
tinue) although he sacrificed some hundreds a year of 
certain income by so doing. The appointment 
carried with it two others, that to the Soottish 
Education Office and that to the Home Office. On 
leaving the School Board he was presented with an 
address enshrined in a beautiful silver Greek temple 
by his old staf. 

Loyally as ever, he gave his first consideration to 
tthe public service, and of the exceptional claims made 
by thete new appointments T had ample means of 
judging when I assisted him in Whitehall. Fre- 
quently over one hundred sets of plans, for entirely 
different sites, had to be reported on before he felt free 
foaitend to hia private work, | Buthis extraordinary 
sapid grasp of the essentials of each new problem held 

in good stead and astonished me. Whilst most, 
men would have been dealing with a number of ten 
he would have reported on fifty, clearly, concisely and 
soundly, 

When a new Education Act created the Board of 
Education my father was retired suddenly on the 

ds that “new measures need new men,” At 
any rate, that was the gist of the answer given in the 
House of Commons on the subject. My father was 
Jess disturbed at the step taken than at the callous 
way in which it was done, without proper recognition 
of his faithful twenty years’ service to the State. The 
fact was that he was too strong, fearless and honest a 
‘man for the new régime. As'an index to this in- 
flexible side to his character I will give but one telling 
Snstance : A minute paper of an important character 
had been reported on by my father in the usual way 5 
it then went the round of nearly all the examiners in 
the Education Office, who reported unanimously that 
for the proposed action, which would have arisen out 
of my father’s minute, there was no precedent. The 
chief examiner then sent the minute back to him 
with a special minute to that effect. Mr. Robson's 
final minute read: “ Bad precedents should not be 
followed —B.R.R” The re-tao of a Government 
‘Department could not stir him from a right course ; 
{forlier im 1@, n0 doubi, but suaviter in’ wodo con” 
‘spicuously absent. 

Strictly he was not entitled to a pension, as he 
retained his private practice and was therefore not a 
civil servant. But considering the great importance 
of the work he had inaugurated—which had more 
than trebled since he was first appointed—a graceful 
act would have been the offer of a pension, which, 
however, I doubt if he would have accepted. The 
only honour which my father ever received for his 
invaluable services in the right ordering of schools 
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‘was the Freedom of the City of London. He was a 
member of the Skinners’ Company. From this time, 
1903, he devoted himself solely to private commissions. 

‘Amongst other matters he was entrasted by the 
late Lord Rothschild with the re-building of the Jews’ 
‘Free School, Spitalfields, the largest elementary 
school in the world (for 3,500 children—having no less 
than four halls and 76 classrooms). The only stipu- 
ation was that education should not stop for a single 
day. By means of day-and-night shifts and other 
contrivances the builder (Mfr. Carmichael) and my 
father managed to perform this unusual feat. 

‘Most of the large technical, and many hundreds of 
smaller, schools in this country have been built on 
‘Mr. Robson's advice since he wrote his standard book 
‘on schools. He knew that certain particulars were 
out of date, bat the bookis stil: ble in many 
‘ways. It was only when he told me that he would not 
trouble to re-isoue it that I asked him to accept the 
dedication of my little work on the same subject. 
‘This he did willingly, and at the same time offered to 
suggest revisions for a further edition. 

The style with which he endowed the London 
schools was, to all intents, a new one. Tt was 
Dased on a careful study of old brick buildings in 
London, Holland and Belgium, and it is unfortunate 
‘that indiscriminating plagiarists have travestied it in 
almost every town in the land. Also many of his 
‘best schools have been murdered artistically by later 
and undiscerning hands. 

‘My father was assessor in many important compe- 
titions, and we travelled together often to distant 
places on these errands. Festina Lente was his motto 
on such work, and his careful weighing of the various 
points was an ideal lesson. As there is a good list of 
these competitions in The Builder of February 2, 1 
will not give another. “He was also much in request 
for arbitrations, ancient lights cases, and as.a witness 
in the Law Courts. 

‘Having traced in outline his busy public life, a few 
‘words must be written about his private work. The 
first client of importance was the late Right Hon. Sir 
John Mowbray, Bart., for whom he built a large block 
of almshouses at Sunderland. His client expressed 
himself delighted at the thorough way in which the 
work was done, and at the fact that there were no 
“extras.” His largest work, the People’s Palace, 
‘Mile End Rosd, with the schools, library, Queen’s 
Hall, swimming-baths and clock tower, was com- 
missioned by the late Sir B. Hay Carrie, who had 
received a considerable grant from the Drapers’ Com- 
pany for this purpose. ‘The style is Neo-Greek, and 
the hall is a model for builders who care to study the 
intricate science of acoustics. 

The original design was more ambitious, with 
correspondingly less unity, than that executed. ‘The 
‘octagonal library is an artistic piece of construction 
‘with classic groining embracing three bays. The em- 
bryo of this idea is to be found in the medieval root 
of the kitchen of the Bishop's Palace in Durham. 
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(Those classic men who dre wont to sneer at all things 
Gothie might note.) 

Queen Victoria, on opening the hall to which she 
had given her express sanction for the use of the name 
The Queen's Hall, was emphatic in her praise. At 
this time my father was offered the honour of knight- 
hood (an honour which had been previonsly offered 
by the Inte King Edward, when Prince of Wales, at 
the opening by him of the Prince's Hall, Piccadilly), 
but his answer, “Plain Mr. Robson is good enough 
for-me,” although characteristic of the man, was not 
exactly complimentary to the art of Architecture. 

‘The year 1883, to pass back two years, is the date of 
possibly his best work, the Institute of Painters in 
Water Colours, Piccadilly—a work which has had 
more marked influence on certain aspects of design 
than any other of recent date. ‘The germ of this 
‘motif, with its narrow end-bays and long plain frieze, 
‘was the back elevation of Drury Lane Theatre, but the 
principles involved were taken from Ruskin's Seven 
Lamps of Architecture. My father marked the passage 
in my copy of the first edition, and, as these laws are 
immutable but largely unobserved to-day, I quote 
from p. 115, par. xxvi, from the Fourth Lemp— 
“Beauty” -—“ Wherever Proportion exists at all, 
‘one member of the composition must be eitherlarger 
than, or in some way supreme over, the rest. There is 
no proportion between equal things. They can have 
symmetry only, and symmetry without proportion is 
not composition. It is necessary to perfect beauty, 
‘but it is the least necessary of its elements, nor of 
course is there any difficulty in obtaining it. Any 
succession of equal things is agreeable ; but to com- 
‘poseis to arrange unequal things, and the first thing to 
be done in beginning a composition is to determine 
which is to be the principal thing. I believe that all 
that has been written and taught about proportion, 
put together, is not to the architect worth the single 
tule, well enforced,‘ Have one large thing and several 
smaller things, or one principal thing and several in- 
ferior things, and bind them well together.’” 

One day my father met Mr. Ruskin, who was an old 
friend, in Piccadilly standing opposite the Institute, 
‘and be said that he “ never passed without stopping to 
admire its freshness.” Great was his delight when my 
father quoted to him the gist of this passage and 
thanked him for his inspiration. 

The mention of Mr. Ruskin recalls an anecdote of 
hhim of a professional character. When he came tomy 
father first with a request to design for him a museum 
near Sheffield, the “ master,” as he was called, waxed 
‘enthusiastic and said that he wanted “a roof like ice, 
scintillating like diamonds," and much more of 
thapsodic nature. When he had finished, Mr. Robson 
said: “* Yes, Mr. Ruskin, but how am I'to keep the 
water out?” “That,” was the reply, ‘is your affair.” 
Financial considerations prevented this project from 
maturing, however, although the design was made, 
and Ruskin was greatly delighted with it. 

‘When travelling in Italy my father wrote to Ruskin 
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from Florence, concerning the Sheffield Museum, and 
from a bundle of his letters I extract the following 
characteristic reply — 

Tees, 2nd Oct. ’82. 

Dzan Rozsox,— 

=. Tm glad of your note with trucings, ns it 
implog you're betGr—hu how utd you think T wold 
be hothéred about Shefcld when Twas in Italy! Teame 
here to direct yon in the study of the duomo of Lucca— 
not to make catalogues for Shedield. .. Please take care 
fof yourself in the fra place and lee Bhedield take care of 
‘lB and me take care Of mye can, 
TOT. Rue 

In a letter a month previous, Ruskin had wamed 
him *not to be too much aghast at the comic inlays— 
Tam not going to imitate them, but study the relief 
sculptureof the central gate of the duomo—till come.” 
This particular example of Italian art did not appeal 
to my father, but T have heard him say that he con- 
sidered the library of Sansovino in Venice as not only 
one of the finest things in Italy, but probably of the 
world. On exhibiting the perspective drawing of the 
Institute in Paris he was awarded a gold medal. 

‘The New Gallery, Regent Stroet, W., remains to be 
mentioned. ‘This was built for the late Mfr. Comyns 
Carr and Mr. C. E, Hallé, who came to him from that 
distinguished architect the late Philip Webb, who had 
said. there is only one man in London who ean do 
this for you well in the time—Robson of Westminster ; 
xo to him.” That was because the promoters wanted 
the existing market tmmed into a picture gallery in six 
weeks! My father had retumed but a few days pre- 
viously from Constantinople, fired with the wonderful 
Sancta Sophia and the right use of tharble. He cased 
the ©. I. columns of the old market with marble and 
otherwise utilised the existing structure, effecting such 
1 transformation that it became the most charming 
gallery in London, with its central marble hall and 
fountain, and with but few steps. It isa satire on the 
present state of Commerce v. Avt in this country that, 
4 year or two since, it became a restaurant, and itis to- 
day a mere roof under which “ movies ” are show 
The beautiful Neo-Greek entrance has been ruthlessly 
tom from its surroundings and is I know not where ! 
T have not space to deal with his large provincial 
‘works, as the Ladies’ College at Cheltenham for the 
Inte Mise Beale, but I would conclude this notice with 
afew more intimate remarks revealing the influences 
of others on his designs. 

His early work, especially ecclesiastical, was tem- 
pered strongly by French Gothio, notably after he 
hhad travelled in France with Johnson of Newcastle. 
Some of the plates in the latter's Barly French Archi- 
tecture were from my father's hand. He also contri- 
buted to the Liverpool Sketch Book, and 1 believe to 
the Spring Gardens Sketch Book. 

‘After passing through the “ brick period" of the 
School Board, a close study of work at Athens and that 
of “Gresk”’ Thomson modified his views, but, he 
nove fll into the valgar error of sighting Gothie. 
Good work in any style he admired unreservedly. 

Of the many famous people he met, and in many 
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instances knew well, I could give interesting reminis- 
gences; but this is not the place. Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti, however, designed for him a beautiful gold 
‘watch, in enamel, representing the sun, moon and 
stars on the face and an exquisite peacock—an old 
emblem of the Resurrection—on the reverse, sym- 
bolic of time on the wing. This Tam proud to poseess. 
Philip Webb designed furniture for him; Morris and 
Bume-Jones glass. To Onslow Ford he gave his first 
commission, And many architects, to my knowledge, 
owe him much for assistance gratuitously given when 
in diffieulties on school plans. 

The pungent wit which characterised my father's 
conversation gave him the entrée into many places 
‘where good company is valued, for this natural gift of 
wit was of the intellectual order and spontaneous. At 
‘Durham once, when he was piloting a specially-invited 
party of friends round the eathedral, of which he knew 
almost every stone, an American who bad attached 
himself uninvited to the party and kept interpolating 
remarks (with his hat on) incensed Mr. Robson to 
such an extent that he managed to whisk off with his 
‘umbrella the intrader’s top-hat on to the floor of the 
nave, Picking it up carefully, he bowed, and said, “I 
‘beg your pardon—was it on your head ” 

Of the partnerships into which my father entered I 
am not fully cognisant. Alter the late Mr. Walt 
Wilson, the late J. J. Stevenson joined him durin 
the rush of work at the School Board. But he t 
me once that “he was occupied. often in the after- 
noons rubbing out what John had done in the morn- 
ing.” ‘The late Mr. Bodley had previously suggested 
a partnership, but for various reasons this did not 
mature. Forsome time he worked with the late John 
Whichcord, a past President of the R.LBA. There 
‘was no actual partnership, although he bought his 

nactice. In 1910 he took into partnership Mr. J. J. 
Gott, a nephew of the late Bishop of Truro and who 
hhad been trained under Mr. Carde. ‘This connection 
was severed only by Mr. Gott having to join the 
Army. 

Of hobbies my father was innocent, unless the for- 
mation of a fine collection of pictures may be said to 
fall under that category. Examples by Crome, 
Constable, Corot, Michel, Tsracls, De Wint, Cuyp, 
Mierevelt, Folleyiove, Dodgson, Boyce, Hardy, Cox, 
Munthe, Linton, Orrock, and many others, sre suf- 
ficient evidence of a catholic taste. No doubt this was 
fostered by a long and intimate connection with the 
great connoisseur, James Orrock, from whose collee- 
tion many of the pictures came. 

Music he delighted in, and, having a good tenor 
voice, he joined frequently in glees, but any good 
‘musie appealed to him except the very modem. Tn 
sport he was a moderate performer as a golfer, skater 
and billiard-player. We had so much in eommon— 
our selations being always of the friendliest—that my 
loss is difficult to estimate, but I have endeavoured to 
give, faithfully, some insight into the life of a great 
architect, of a man of sterling integrity, of a friend of 
lasting worth. 
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Ts was not until some five years ago, when he met 
with an accidentin ataxi-cab, that he began to feel him- 
self other than ‘as fresh as ever.” But he had one 
‘enemy, bronchitis, which, having gradually weakened 
hhim, eaused his peaceful passing as Thave said. He 
lies beside his wife on Shooters Hill, beneath a besuti- 
fal granite cross of his own fashioning. I know that 
he will take a good report, dauntless, to his Officer 
Commanding. R.LP. 

‘The official representatives at the funeral on_the 
24th January were Mr. E. Guy Dawber (Hon. Sec. 
RIBA), Mr. H. J. Leaning, FSI, and Mr. W. 
Hatherley, R.L., and exceptionally inclement weather 


kept many others away. 
Paw A. Rossox [F.]. 


Lust oF Works. 


As Mr. Robson’s plans are, owing to the war, in 
store, Iam unable to give a complete list, but I 
believe that nothing of great importance is omitted 
in the following. titions he always 
as 8 kind of higher pastime, but I consider that, of all 
‘the plans illustrated, his for the County Hall was the 
‘best. This was made in conjunction with the late 
‘Me. ©. E. Mallows [F.] 


Block of Almshourcs, Sunderiand, for the Rt. Hon. 
Sir J.-B, Mowbray, Bart. CP. 

‘All Saints” Chureh, Rainton, near Durham. 

St. Cuthbert’s Church, Durham. 

Enlargement of Upleatham Hail for the Rt. Hon. the 
Bar of Zetland. 

“Restorations of the Great Centeal Tower of Durhant 
Cathedral, the Chapel of the Nine Altar, and the Galilee. 

St. Anne's Church, Liverpool, for the Corporation of 
Liverpool. 
pbtisipl Ofies, Liverpool, for the Corporation of 
Jverpool 

Shotley Hall, Northumberland, for Thomas Wilson, Bea. 

‘Tho People’s Palace for East London, with Library, 
Queen's Hall, Clock Tower, and Swimming Bath (now 
Town a3 The Bast London Calloge). 

Tastitute of Painters in Water Colour, Piccadilly, and 
‘the Princs's Hall. 

‘Nun Monkton Hall, near York, for G. Orawhall, Esq. 

‘The New Gallery, Regent Street, Loudon, for Mosse. 
Hillé and Comyns Care 

‘The Groat Hall of the Ladies’ College, Cheltenham. 

St. Hilda’s Training College, Cheltenham. 

‘Loftus Town Hall, Yorkshire. 

‘School for Girls, Truro. 

Schools at Chester for His Grace the Duke of West- 
rinster. 

re imton Hall, Norfolk for the Re, Hon. Lord Sue 


 Dimatable Grammer School and masten' hoes. 

‘All Saints’ Chureh, Luton, Kent, and the Vicarage. 

‘Wilson's Gramma? Schoal, Camberwell. 
phltgton, Frodey Tower, Kent, for Sir Sydney W 
low, Bart. 

‘The White Hart Hotel, Windsor. 

London Schools (some hundreds). 

Sedburgh Vicarage, Yorkshire 

‘Monument to the late Joba Whicheord, P.R.LB.A. 

Monument to the late Prince Impotial, Chislehurst 
Common. 

“Monument to Mrs. Robson. 

Monument for Sir B. Bakes. 

‘The Hall, Hampstend, for the Misses Allen-Olney. 
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Enlergements and Restortions of many Parish 


‘Scheel Board Ofices, Sheffield, the 
School, and Firth Colle 
Bord Otc pur) fr the Scho! Board for London: 
Boed Oftow Yor the Shefield School Board Goint 
architect). 


Board Offices for the Drifield Schoo! Board (joint 
architect), 

“High School for Girls, Blackheath. 

Large School for Giri, Baltimore, U.S.A. 

Stained Glass in the Queen's Chapel, Osborne. 

‘Stained Glass at Friedrichshof for the Empress Frodéiek. 

House, Bow, Durham, for W. H. Bramwell, Esq 

House, near Haslemere, for T. Humphry Ward, Esq. 

Enlargement of Queen's Tower, Sheffeld, for Samuel 
Roberts, eq. MP. 

‘Jews? Free School, Spitalfields. 

Firth College, Shefield (joint architect). 

Bow School, Durham. 

‘St. Jamee's Gub, Piccadilly (remodeling). 

Blackheath and Chariton Cottage Hospitel (extensions). 

‘Truro Houre, Blackheath. 

Chapel, St. Christopher's School, Blackheath. 

Blackheath School (laberstory}. 

House, Westeombe Park. 

Bailifs house, Amersham. 

‘House at Flitwiek. 

‘Houses, Wandeworth Common. 

‘Holmetead Piace, Sussex (additions). 

27, Leadenhall Sirest, EC. 

Queen Anne's Mansions (2nd half), 8.W. 

Park Hill House, Streatham. 

Satton Rectory. 

House at Dappes Hill, Croydon. 

House at Shedicld. 

House at Durham. : 


Great Central 

















‘Mr. Wa. Rusuworrs [F'], Architect to the Eduea- 
tion Committee, Durham, writes : 

It was with the deepest regret that I heard of the 
death of my late chief, Mr. E.R. Robson, F.S.A. (F.} 
with whom I had the good fortune to be closely ass0- 
ciated for many years as pupil and chief assistant, 
thereby gaining « knowledge of architecture from one 
who was an andent upholder of art as applied to 
building, a kindly eritic, and a facile writer on archi- 
tectural subjects. 

The Board Schools of London and many important 
buildings in London and the provinces are a fitting 
monument of his ability and energy, but he will be 
remembered by those who knew him best:for his great 
generosity and large-hearted kindliness. 

Robson was a man who never spared himself, par- 
ticularly when engaged in reporting on competitive 
plans: these would be carefully investigated again 
and again, the points for and against each competitor 
noted and tabulated, with the result that in all cases, 
it may be safely said, the best design was placed first 
and the next in merit second and third respectively ; 
while the lucid, incisively-written reports. seldom 
failed to canry conviction to the minds of the pro- 
‘maoters of the competitions. 

W. Rusnworrs [F.] 





SOME FAMOUS ARCHITECTURAL ROOK PRODUCERS 


THE LATE HERBERT BATSFORD. 


HE death of Herbert Batsford. on the 
I Mth January after long illness removes @ 
striking personality from the publishing stage. 
His was a career of extraordinary moment to the 
architectural profession, for his characteristics were 
unique in resembling’ those associated with the 
eighteonth-centary publishers, who combined the 
functions of editor and patron and encouraged archi- 
tocts to record their own impressions of the meaning 
of architecture. : 

Tt is no light task to pen one’s thoughts of a friend 
whose knowledge and- enthusiasm inspired respect 
from all he came into touch with. It will, however, 
be fitting homage to his memory to show him as the 
lineal and apostolic descendant of that remarkable 
group of men who published a century and a half ago 
from positions in High Holborn within a hundred 
yards of the same spot. 

‘The early accounts of architectural book-making 
are closely allied to the history of the matured tra~ 
dition in this country, for the contraternity of 
Barrabas became a distinct craft in the early yeare of 
the eighteenth century, and sufficient emphasis has 
not been given to the acuteness and enterprise of 
‘those men who, depending on the support of wealthy 
patrons and burdened with the experses of engravi 
issued the great folio volumes which are eagerly 
consulted to-day. In the first place, it was cus- 
tomary for authors to combine with printers of repute 
to isstie books on architecture, and a variety of names 
ean be traced relating to those who flourished from 
1670 to 1730. Their imprints mostly bear curious 
references to the signs that distinguished their places 
of business, such as “The Bible and Ball in Ave 
‘Maria Lane, 1673,” or The Stole and Anchor on the 
pavement in St. Martin’s Lane, 1739.” Later in the 
‘century the name of the printseller, Robert, Sayer, 
‘who flowished at the Gellen Buck in Feet Street,” 
becomes prominent as the vendor of architectural 
books and prints, both English and foreign, The 
name of Robert Pricke, famous as an engraver and 
translator from the French, is well known. This can 
be verified by his imprint of 1673 on Le Muet's Art 
of Fair Building,” “Printed for Robert Pricke in 
Whitecross Street over against the Cross Keys, and at 
the Golden Lion, at the corner of New Cheapside 
next Bethlehem, where likewise you may have choice 
of other books of architecture, also maps, copy tints, 
Italian, French, and other prints.” Many architects 
of the period, among whom was Vanbrugh, preferred 
to deal with Tonson at Amsterdam. 

In the second half of the eighteenth century the 
imprint of Joueph, Taylor appeamy, at St in the 
form, “Sold by J. Taylor at the Bible and Crown in 
Holborn, near Chancery Lane, 1776,” then nearly 
opposite Great Turnstile, and’ Jater at the Archi- 
tectural Library, No. 39 High Holborn. In those 
days folio volumes of architectural drawings were 
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published by subsexiption, and every person of dis 
tinction, from the nobility to carpenters, deemed it 
4 privilege to have their names printed on the opening 
P'foylor produced es, includi 

'aylor produced many important works, including 
Soane’s early books and Hepplewhite’s furniture 
designs. It is of interest in these days to contemplate 
the vatiety of the subjeots dealt with in Taylor's 
catalogue, and to note the comparative cheapuess 
of the books, which enabled even the smell builder 
to form a working library and thus improve his taste 
and knowledge of detail. 

‘The firm of Taylor continued its activities until 
18%5, when it was supplanted by Priestly & Weale, 
who heralded their appearance with « small edition 
of Stuart & Revett's “Antiquities of Athens” ; 
another pocket edition was published in 1841 by 
‘Tilt & Bogue in Fleet Street and John Crossley of 
Leicester and Rugby. Although Taylor’s business 
‘was to some extent overshadowed by new firms, his 
nephew removed from Holborn ta 6 Barnard’s Inn, 
and continued to interest himself in this particular 
branch of publishing, for he was responsible for the 
issue of Papworth’s’ version of Chambers? Civil 
Architecture,” which was the chief book of reference 
in the “forties. 

Glancing at Priestly & Weale’s catalogue of 1825 
wwe find it to contain 200 pages and to give a lst’of 
1,500 items. ‘They were now in the first flight of 
publishers. Later on John Weale established him- 
self ab Taylor’ old address, and tured his attention 
to meet the growing demands of the engineering pro- 
fession as well as an occasional venture in archi 
tecture, including the magnificent volume by 
Professor C. R. Cockerell which appeared in 1860. 
Mention must also be made of Ackermann, who sup- 
plied the wants of the Regency Period. 

‘At the time when Weale was the recognised arbiter 
for things in the architectural publishing way the 
name of Batsford first appears. 

Bradley Thomas Batsford, the founder of the 
present firm, was apprenticed to a Mr. Dickers in 
1837 ; his indentures to" the art and myetery of hook 
galing” are preserved among the archives of the 

‘At this period the discount controversy in. whieh 
Charles Dickens took » part occupied the attention 
of the literary world, and young Batsford’s employer 
was one who favoured the innovation, and in com 
sequence was boyeoted by other Lopksllers end 
publishers. ‘The time soon came when Bradle 
Bateford, then a young man of 21, opened small 
business in High Street, Holborn, moving # few 
oats later to within a few feet of Taylor's site, No. 52 
High Holbom. This bosiness at) first dealt with 
medical and general books, and an early catalogue of 
1853 speaks of Bradley Batsford’s essay bookshop, 
three doors west of Brownlow Street.” The death of 
John Weale in 1862, and the disposal of his stock 
tree years later, further prepared the way for the 
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tise of the house of Batsford, and led to books dealing 
with architectural and engineering works 
permanently and finally the subjects of the firm's 
interests. By this time the eldest son had entered 
‘the business, and the first ventures of the firm were 
made during the ‘seventies, and for an unbroken 
period of over forty years the name of Batsford has 
been the distinguishing feature of nearly every book 
of importance since published. On the death of the 
second son in 1882, Herbert Batsford, who had 
been studying for the Bar, was asked by his father to 
take up # minor position in the firm, and for twenty- 
‘two years father and sons were associated. Herbert 
Batsford appeared on the scene at the time when the 
Gothic school had reached its zenith ; then followed 
a barren period of architectural book production in 
marked contrast to the activity of the French and 
‘the Germans. It was an inferior book sent to Sir 
Gilbert's Scott’s office that led to the formation of 
‘the Committee that resolved to issue privately the 

Pioneer series of architectural records known as the 
Bing Gardens Sketch Book.” 

is an interesting article in The Builder for 

1885 on books recommended by the Institute to be 
studied by students which contrasts the poverty of 
the books of that time with the profusion that now 
gives a student a wide range. From 1891 to the 
present day the firm of Bataford has been associated. 
with the majority of the modern works in archi- 
tecture, 1g from Mr. Gotch’s folios, Messrs. 
Baker Mactriney's Iafr Ronnisance cumple, 
Mer. Stratton’s Tudor architecture, and Mr. Ward's 
‘treatise on the Renaissance in France. Itisnoteworthy 
that the whole series of volumes on architecture pro- 
duced in England are the result of private enterprise, 
and thisis in marked contrast to the excellent 
that pertains in France, where the Ministry 
Art has lent its support to recording the national 
monuments. Herbert Batsford soon realised that 
new methods were required if architects and the 
general public were t9 benefit from the study of 
‘books, and his immediate activities date from twenty 
years ago, and this 
‘Vigorously after the father’ 
denying the fact that Herbert Batsford was an 
enthusiast, not, however, of the dangerous type who 
rush headiong after the latest fashion, bat a genius 
‘who carefully weighed the possibilities of a book, 
and looked upon it primarily from the point of view 
of the requirements of the practising architect. He 
knew his sudience, and encouraged those who came 
to him with immature ideas to spare no pains to 
Produce the best results obtainable. His knowledge 
of books was remarkable ; he seldom had recourse to 
catalogues or library lists; what he did not at first 
fally understand he made his business to master, and 
astonished the majority of his friends with his vast 
Knowledge of the atmosphere of the past. He had 
‘8 passion amounting almost to an obsession for the 
‘works of the eighteenth century, and rare taste and 
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discrimination as well as a minute knowledge of the 
‘prints, mezzotints, and engravings produced during 
the past three hundred years. His study of oma- 
ment and craftsmanship was founded on keen 
‘tistic perception, with admiration amounting to 
reverence for the works of real artists. ‘The contents 
of every library and museum of importance in the 
country were known to him, and his Vivacious figure 
vwas frequently to be seen in the print room at the 
British Museum as well as at Kensington. In his 
researches he discovered the existence of an early 
state of “ Piranesi's imaginative Carveri.” Asastadent 
of London, Herbert Batsford had few equals; all 
te aspects of London life in the, past mado an 
especial appeal to his ive and sensitive tem- 
PK atedied wick gare all int could bo 
Eectned from bygone customs, and as his knowledge 
widened he responded more keenly to the teachings 
of history. In addition to his study of the Metropolis, 
Aetey evry place of importance th Kingdon vas 
as well as the majority of the cides on the 
Gontrene, howe who accompanied him on his 
travels know the almost boyish enthusiasm he ex- 
essed for fine work of every description. Herbert 
Eitsiord had no sympathy with small polices : he 
demanded books from his authors of large scale, apart 
fromsize. His delight was in books—fine books, rare 
‘oaks, new books-—and yet again, books, » Seotor 
‘hich prompted him to publish the “ Fellowship 
mies,” edited, by Mire. Arthur Stratton, In the 
Sivacenant of tots be played avery noble part, and 
if at times his attitude was didactic he more than 
‘toned for it by the confidence be inspired among 
those who had the good fortune to be under his 
direction. Herbert Batsford was more than an 
ordinary publisher, he was primarily a patron of the 
tts, and did more than mast mea to strengthen the 
position of architects with the public. Tt required 
courage to finance ventures without a Government 
subsidy, but it was rare for him to make a mistake, 
and the series of volumes the name of the 
firm carry the impress of taste and distinction for the 
inspiration of posterity. 

T have avoided going into personal details of Mr. 
Bataford’s character, of which I have a fund of 
pleasant anecdotes ; ‘on the contrary, I feel that the 
only suitable mark of appreciation to his memory is 
to record the history of the house in a way he would 
have liked. 





A. E. Ricuarnsox (FJ. 


Mr. Rarrizs Davison (Hon. 4.] writes : 

‘When a vivid personality is suddenly withdrawn 
from our midst our thoughts are instinctively tumed 
backwards, seeking for a mental summary of the life 


that is gone, and so subtle and varied are the influ- 


ences at work about us that it is not always easy to 
find at once a clear and satisfactory record. But the 
death of Herbert Batsford we can say at once and 
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without any question means a loss to the architec 
tural profession—a loss of great service which he 
‘would yet have rendered to the difficult and arduous 
task of publishing the hest form of architectural 
literature mown to our time. ‘The old and reputable 
house of Batsford would never have taken such a 
high and distinguished place in the book world had 
it not been for the developments which followed 
the pioneer work of the founder of the firm and his 
elder sons, Mr. Bradley and Mr. Henry. Herbert 
Batsford was certainly fortunate in his collaborators 
his various employees and _co-dinectors—and 
especially in the associstion with his nephew, Mr. 
Harry Batsford, whose ability in regard to literary 
matters and book-publishing has been remarkable, 
even in the company of such a strong and energetic 
personality as Mr. Herbert. This is in itself a happy 
‘augury for the future of the firm. Only those bebind 
the scenes can know how great a part the capable 
publisher plays in the issue of such a series of books 
fas those which bear the name of Batsford. When 
‘the author hands in his manusoript it is assumed by 
many that the rest of the business is quite easy and 
perfunctory, but in a large number of publications 
the real trouble seems to begin when the publisher 
commences his part of the work. Messrs. Batsford’s 
point of view has always contained a high ideal, and 
‘the best that could be done within the limite of size 
‘and cost has always been aimed at. For this main- 
tenance of a high standard, and indeed very largely 
{or its creation, Mr. Herbert was responsible, and the 
architectural profession owes him a great’ debt. of 
thanks for the quality—may one not say the dignity ? 
—with which he has endowed his long series of 
publications. After all, this is a point which affects 
us very closely, and we cannot he indifferent to the 
fact that our profession has had such a finely produced 
bibliography. In acknowledgment of what he has 
been and what he has done the memory of Herbert 
Batsford ought surely to be preserved in some 
tangible form. 
'T. Ravvues Davison [Hon. A.] 








REVIEWS. 


PULPITS IN ENGLISH CHURCHES. 
Pulpite, Lecterns, and Organs in English Ohurches. By 
J, Chet oer Fee eGk. Wah bs teats. Be, 
Bag Te GE" Cian" aetlord. Gert Uany 

This work forms one volume in the series of books 
on the ecclesiology of English churches of the Oxford 
‘University Press—an excellent sevies which does what 
it sets out to do thoroughly and well—viz., to give a 
fairly complete record of the various furniture of the 
parish churches of this country down to sbout the 
‘eighteenth century, with descriptions and illustrations 
sind some comments. 

‘Dr. Cox in his preface suggests that the name of Mx. 
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Francis Bond, the General Baitor of the series, might 
in faimess be bracketed with his own, and he adds: “to 
him these pages are indebted for all the labour and 
scholarly insight involved in the selection and axrange- 
ment of the vast number of choice illustrations . . . 
a well as to corrections and advice in the letterpress.” 

Both author and editor have produced an excellent 

snd valuable hook It claims tobe tho fit since Mr, 

Iman published his Heamples of Ancient Pulpits in 
1849, ‘The it chapler tlt a ee Gehan Cit 
preaching was a special characteristio of the Reforma- 
tion period, and it goes on to prove that the exast con- 
trary is the case. The author also adduces evidence to 
‘upset the foolish butoften held notionthat sermons were 
usually preached in Latin and not in the vernacular. 
‘The fact is that, so far as England is concerned, Latin 
sermons were reserved for the Iearned, and that for 
every Latin sermon at least one hundred were preached. 
in the vulgar tongue.” 

‘He goes so faras to say in his preface that * Manuals 
of the fifteenth and early sixteenth centuries enjoyned 
‘on the laity the importance of preaching, making it & 
‘matter of greater moment to listen to a sermon than 
even to hear Mass.” 

‘To support this statement he quotes from Dives et 
Pauper, which, be ays, appear to have been by far 
the most popular book of religious instruction in 
England; first brought out in the middle of the 
fifteenth century.” Tt is interesting as showing the 
beginning, excellently meant, of one of the great mis- 
takes of the Protestants, that of confusing the word of 
the preacher with the Word of God. 

tis certainly strange that anyone having knowledge 
of pre-Reformation times should ever have supposed 
‘that sermons were rare in those days. There were 
books, of course, but, as every copy had to be written, 
it is obvious that the number was very limited, and 
consequently the ability to read also limited to those 
comparatively few who had access to books. Alllnow- 
ledge was therefore very largely imparted by word of 
mouth. Thus the need for preaching is abundantly 
obvious, and the medisval people were extremely 
practical, ae their works bear witness to this day. 
There is 50 much to show how deeply the people of 
all classes loved their churches and how they enjoyed 
using them that some in the nineteenth century who 
had suffered much from long and very dull sermons 
(and T think we all suffered) felt this phenomenon 
could only be explained by absence of any sermon, 
and so offered this explanation without further con- 
sidering the matter and regardless of evidence to the 
contrary. 

Dr. Cox tells us that there are upwards of sixty 
stone pulpits of pre-Reformation date still left in this 
country and about a hundred medieval wooden 
pulpits, chiefly of the fifteenth century ; some few, 
however, are as old as the fourteenth century. 

‘The illustrations in this book will prove, to those who 
have not seen the pulpits themselves, that they were 
intended to be prominent and important things in the 
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church ; many are of considerable size, and as much 
oving care and enthusiasm has been spent on the 
design and craftamanship as upon the font, or the altar. 

Those at Nantwich, >. 19), at Arundel, 
Sussex (p. 21), with its canopied tester, the well- 
known one at Cirencester (p. 39), are amongst the best 
‘of those made of stone, and Fotheringay (p. 71), which 
appears to be of the time of Edward IV. and has 
‘small canopy of fan vaulting,” which is covered over 
by another of seventeenth century workmanship, the 
effect of which in the illustration is agreeable, is a 
beautiful example of a wooden pulpit. 

A few of the wooden pulpits in Norfolk retain much 
of their original painting; “ the most notable example ” 
is at “ Burlingham St. Edmund.” 

Je The wooden pulpit ot Worsted Norfolk (p. 1), 
appears to stand independently and to be eapable 
Teg moved to any position desire, and so does that 
at Abbey Dore, Herefordshire (p. 91). The later is 
seventeenth century workmanship. It seems probable 
that down to the fourteenth century most of the 
pulpits were movable structures placed where most 
convenient for preaching. There are still some in 
use ; and one would suppose thst many more will be 
used in the future, especially in large churches. 

‘Dr. Cox saysof the pulpit at Melton, ia Derbyshire 

). 17), that “it is one of the oldest in Christendom. 

describes it as “a unique example hewn out of a 
solid block of oak or section of a great tree, 4 feet 
finches high, 7 feet 8 inches in diameter,” hexagonal 
im plan with one side ent out to form § natrow en- 
trance. He dates it c. 1350-60. One would have 
thought that older examples of pulpits were known, if 
not in this country at least in the south or east of 
Enrope. 

“ Pulpits in these pages are followed up county by 
county in alphabetical order under three headings— 
namely, medimval examples of both stone and wood, 
and post-Reformation instances up to about the year 
1700.” Pulpits occupy two-thirds of the book ; then 
comes an interesting chapter on hour-glasses, which 
the author tells us “came into general use in the 
Church of England in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries.” Tt is well illustrated, and bas something to 
say about the length of sermons, quoting George 
Herbert to the effect that too great length maketh 
the hearer weary, and so he grows from not relishing 
to loathing.” Excellent sdvice. 

This chapter ends with a list of extant hour-glass 
stands, and a bibliography. Chapter VIII. is devoted 
to lecterns of brass and stone. It speaks of the 
development of the lectern from the ambo of the 
carly church and its use during medieval times, 
‘Many lecterns are described, ard a list is given of brass 
eagle lecterns, including those of the seventeenth 
century. Chapter IX. is of lecterns of wood, and con- 
tains a list of the surviving old wooden eagles, which 
number about a seore. Both these chapters are fully 
and well illustrated. Peside ‘and pelican 
lecterns there are several with double or single desks, 
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thebestof which is perhaps that at Al Sunt’ Pave 
ment, Yor 

Chapter X. is of reading desks, a thing which the 
old Cambridge Camden Society described, if unkindly, 
certainly correctly, as an “abomination.” Chapter 
XL deals with desks for chained books, with two 
pictures and a list of the more important stands to be 
found in churches. ‘The last chapter is of organs and 
organ cases, with several illustrations. None that 
remain are of mediseval date. 

‘The book is provided with Index Locorum and 
Index Rerum. 





Guanues Sroonzn [F.] 

THE BUILDER'S FOREMAN. 
J. "120 dlustrations. Gor Lond. 
NG. Price Bu (B. 7. Batsford, Lia, 94 High Holbor.| 

“The bearings of these observations "to adapt a 
famous authority lays in the title thereof,” the es- 
sential of the book being that it is addressed not to 
‘budding architects, who hope to devise, but to intelli- 
gent workmen, who aspire to carry out. It is quite 
Psible that there hare boon previous publistions 
from this standpoint, but they have not come in my 
way. 

‘The preliminary chapters dealwith the minor morali- 
ties, and appear toa middle-class, middle-aged mind 
‘to be rather of the nature of little excursions into the 
obvious = 

“The royal road to success may be summed up in 
‘two words, * Hard work,’ ” and so on. 

But later, when we specialise, the advice is pleasing 
even to the cynical : fl Wate 

Tn choosing workmen “ avoid engaging friends an¢ 
relations : they will undermine your authority.” 

“The clerk of works should not be treated as if he 
were devoid of brains.” 

Remember that “interviewing architects often 
neosssitates a great amount of tact.” 

“Idle jin regard to dates of completion 
should be avoided.” 

The technical part of the book (which is the main 
part) is valuable ; there are useful hints on the keep- 
ing of note-books and making schedules, points to be 
remembered in clearing sites, ereoting hoardings, see- 
ing after one's comfort in the matter of an office, and 

lent. 

‘Then, when serious business begins, there is infor- 
mation not only as to the form of shores but as to the 
difficulties which may arise in erecting them. One is 
told how to deal with water on the site, and the best: 
‘ways of forming temporary roadways and erane scaf- 
folding ; there is help in underpinning, levelling, set- 
ting out, and much else. 

Tho illustrations are either to scale or figured and 
‘are clear and very informing. The la ‘through 
out is simple and straightforward, and at the end of 
the book there are chapters on the nice handling of a 
‘theodolite and a humble approach to the confines of 
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the higher mathematics, which may be eppreciated by 
persons of presumably more Ieamaing and experience 
than that generally possessed by the class to which 
this excellent little book primarily appeals. 

‘Hersear @. Inpmrson [F']. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
‘The Longitudinal Rib in Gothic Construction, 
To the Bator, Jouwnat, RIB.A.— 

Si,—On reading Sir ‘Thomas Jackson's lately 
wublished book, Gothic Architecture in France, Eng- 
ind, and Ttaly, T find that he takes issue with me on 

two points. of capital importance in Gothic con- 
struction—namely, (1) The stilting of the longitudinal 
rib, and (2) the ‘function of this rib. It will be 
noticed that Sir Thomas calls it a wall-xib. 

On page 39 he says :* “ Mr. Moore scems to think 
that this stilting of the wall-ib, so that the panel of 
ashlaring next the wall rises vertically for some height 
instead of spreading laterally along the wall, and 
thereby reduces the width of the consid of vaulting 
where it reaches the wall, is & mode of confining the 
thrust of the vault against the side wall to the area of 
support given by the buttress outside. In this he is 
mistaken. ‘The two panels next the wall exercise no 
thrust upon it whatever, and would stand without 
it. . . . The stilting of the panels has no other object 
but that of giving more room for clerestory windows.” 
Now, I have not said that the side panels exercise 
thrust. Te is not a question of the side panels, but of 
the whole vault thrust. It is quite true that these 
panels exert no independent outward thrasts, but it 
is obvious that as parts of the vault conoid they must 
participate in any movement of the conoid as a whole. 
In other words, any yielding to thrust in the eystem 
as a whole will, of course, carry the side panels with 
it. ‘The remarks about the panels have, therefore, no 
pertinence. 

That the object of the stilting was not to give more 
room for elerestory windows is clearly demonstrated 
by the fact that in the beginning no advantage was 
taken of it to enlarge the windows, which remain as 
before, small openings in walls. This is the case in 
Noyon, St. Leu, Laon, Paris, and all other tran- 
sitional Gothic monuments. Tt is not until we come 
to the fully developed style that the wall disappears, 
and the whole space between the piers becomes & 
void, save tor mullions and tracery, as at Reims, 
Amiéns, and Beauvais. That the stilting gathers the 
‘thrusts on the pier is obvious, and this being so there 
can, I think, be no doubt that it was done for this 
‘purpose. What other rational explanation of it is 
possible ? 

Té may be remarked, in passing, that the clerestory 
‘opening of a developed Gothic’ building is nota 
window at all, Tt is rather an intercolumniation. To 

Referring to ad arate] Gate Arka, 
pp. 19058 Second Baton i 
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callit a window is to ignore that skeleton construction 
which primarily distinguishes Gothic architecture. 

‘As for the second point—namely, the function of 
the longitudinal rib, Sir Thomas Jackson says (page 
255): “Exception might, be taken to some of Mr. 
Moore's conditions on the ground that an archi 
tectural feature is only justified by structural mean- 
dng (ie). For instance, the wallatb doss not really 

mg to the vault at all, but to the wall into which 
itis bonded. Ttis rather ornamental than necessary. 
Ibis often omitted, and the side panel rests om a chase, 
or set-off, in the wall.” But on page 248 he defines 
what he calls “ the constructional theory of a Gothic 
church in perfection”; and in the course of this 
definition he says: “ The whole width above”—i.e, 
above the triforium—* whieh closes the side vault is 
occupied by an immense window whose ower arch 
forms the wall-rib of the vault.” * Now, if this be 
‘rue, there ean, of course, be no wall, and if there be 
xo wall there can be no propriety in speaking of a 
wall-rib. And if the arch of the opening (misealled 
a window) torms the longitudinal rib (miscalled a 
wall-rib) of the vault, how can it be said to be bonded 
into the wall? Since no wall exists, this rib forms 
the support of the end of the vault cell, and it thus 
vory clearly belongs to the vault, and is in no sense 
‘2 merely omamental feature. Sir Thomas Juckson 
has here forgotten his definition, which is based on 
the Gothic of the Tle-de-France, and is thinking of 
English construction, with its heavy clerestory wall, - 
which does not answer to the definition, and is clearly 
not Gothic construction if the definition be correct. 

T may add that this definition bears a close resem- 
lance to my own, given more than twenty-five years 
ago, in the book which Si Thomas Jackson criticises. 
Té appears strange that such a definition should have 
heen framed by a writer who includes English and 
Ttalian pointed architecture in the Gothic eategory, 
ior it counters all claim of these architectures to be 
classed as Gothic. ‘To bring these radially different 
styles under the general appellation Gothic is to 
make Cothie architecture a stracturally amorphous 
art. And it is passing strange that it should not yet 
be seen that just as characteristics of structure dif 
ferentiate genera and species in natural organic 
forms, so do structural systems fundamentally dif- 
ferentiate architectural styles. 

Cartes H. Moons (Hon. -1.] 


Heat-Retaining Plasters for Inner Surfaces of Walls. 


Department of Heating and Ventilating Bugincering 
University Collage, London, 1 Pe, 1017 
To the Kditor, Journat. RIEB.A.-— 

‘Dear Srz,—T am engaged on behalf of the Com- 
mittee on Fuel Economy of the British Association 
in making investigations on the cousumption of fuel 
for domestic heating and other purposes with a view 
to eoonomising the national resources. One branch 
of this investigation has as its object to determine 
forms of building construction which will reduce the 
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Joss of heat through the walls of a dwelling house. In 
‘this connection Iam endeavouring to compare the 
heat-retaining effect of different kinds of plaster 
applied to the inner surfaces of walls. 

‘There must be many inexpensive compositions 
known to some of your readers, which will probably 
produce a great effect in this direction. I write, 
‘therefore, to ask any such persons who are interested 
in this most important national problem, and who 
‘are in 8 position to submit suitable samples, to com- 
municate with me at the University 

‘We have erected in the laboratories here an ep- 
paratus capable of making tests of the exact effect of 
such plaster, and I should be to submit any 
samples sent to me to that test if it appeared to offer 
any’ prospect of success. 

‘May I request you, therefore, to ask any of your 
readers to give us their assistance in this nationally 
important matter—Yours faithfully, 

‘Antaus H. Basxsz. 


‘An Opportunity for Reviving One's French. 
Daan Sin.—At the present time there are probably 
a number of professional men who through the mani- 
fold occupations of normal times have allowed their 
linguistic talents to tarnish, and who feel that our 
future more intimate relations with our neighbours 
points to the desirability of renewing association with 
Tanguages other than their own. At the same time 
any such desire is hardly likely to mature in the 
direction of attending students’ classes or public 
lectures. To any such colleagues may I be allowed 
to commend the private tuition of two ladies who are 
working together, and are_pre 
pupils in informal conversational lessons in French at 
the private house of one of them at Hampstead. One, 
ich nationality, possesses a long ce of 
‘eich ae henge and exercises it ins most 
practical manner; while the other, who is English, 
‘was educated in and has spent many years in Paris, 
and is a vivacious conversationalist. 
‘Yours faithfully, 
FRIBA. 
[Inquiries concerning the sbove may be addressed 
to the Editor, JouaNat RBA. 9, Conduit Street.] 














‘Free Training of Dranghtsmen for Munitions Offices. 

Mr. 8.B.K. Caulfield (F.], of 28 Old Buildings, Lin- 
coln’s Ian, W.C., writes : “There still are vacancies 
for junior draughismen in the various munition 

joes. ‘I will gladly , free of , any 
fmember of the RIBA ond AA. who wil come 
here. ‘The pay, of course is not big, but over a 
‘hundred people who have been with me (the majority 
were women, and could not draw to scale before 
they started the month's course) were given ralaries 
ranging from 25s. to 3 guineas a week, and all are 
doing well. Men with a knowledge of motors, aero- 
planes, machinery, or shells would have s great 
advantage.” 
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CHRONICLE. 
‘The R.I.B.A. Record of Honour: Fortieth List. 
Killed in Action. 
Woo, Second Lieut. Santry W., Royal 
Pop pls [Probationer R.I.B.A.. Killed in 
Tat 


yon of Me, W. 8. Woodley, was « 

nil of the late Me. G. L- Suto [P.1. To pasted the 

Examination in 1914, and bad completed hie 

Tovtimonics of Seniy for the Intermediate. Jeining the 

rer ag 255, hag grands coment he 

‘a'the following. November. Fe 

fated for a Pging Offers cortigeate last June, and 
eateries ae He had done 

‘lusble work at the Front, and had been mentioned in 


despatches. 
Members’ Sons killed. 

Hxzsvox, Second Lieut. Hanoup Lrovaro, Dorset- 

shire Regt., attached to Royal Warwickshire 
, eldest son of Councillor Horace J. Helsdon, 
IP. [F]. Aged twenty. 

Howst1, Second Lieut. Rotax Bast, Northumber- 
and Fusiliers. 

Hown1t, Second Lieut. Nonwaw A., King's Shrop- 
shire Light Infantry. 

‘The two last-named were tho eldest and second sons of 
Ms. W, Holand Hora! (of Reading, and, rors oth 
Geoe Bo Boland B. Howell, in October 1915 was reported 

‘wounded and isting” after leading a bombing party, 
‘and. nothing has since been beard of i 
‘fics have now intimated that they are forecd to believe 
‘that he was Killed. “Lieut, Norman Howell was home on 
this Srst leave from the 6th to the 16th December, and fell 
within a week of his return. 

Awards for Distinguished Service. 
Arnux-Bunay : Captain Hennzns Courtenay, Staff 
Captain, Heavy Branch Machine Gun Corps 
awarded the Aflitary Cross. Captain Atlan: 

Berry, the second son of Mr. Wm. H. Atk 
Berry (FJ, and a Student RIBA, on the 
outbreak of war gave up a good appoiutment as 
architect in the Malay States and returned to 
England to join the Forces. 

MoscnoP : Captain and Adjutant Wat. Not, Jonsox, 
‘Durham Light Infantry: awarded the Military 
Gross. oe Moscrop [Student R.I.B.A. 1913] 
is son of 


ica odie, al 














W. J. Moscrop [F.], of Feethams, _ 
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wton; he joined the Forces in August: 

1914, and proceeded to France in April 1915. 
He was also mentioned in Lord French’s Des- 
patches, January 1916. 

Wounded. 

Dicxsxe, Second Lieut. Harou Jonx Huon, Royal 
Flying Corps [Student] (eon of Mr. Bernard 
Dicksee [F.]). Wounded in left forearm by 
machine-gun bullet. Now recovered and pre- 
paring to rejoin. 

Serving with the Forces, 

‘The following is the Fortieth List of Members, 
Licentiates, and Students R.IB.A. serving with the 
Forees, the total to date being 69 Fellows, 810 Asso- 
ciates, 311 Licentiates, and 291 Students : 





Associanzs. 





Hall, Vincent 
Dickenson, W. F.: Licut., Hants Regt. 
Foggitt, G. H.: Royal Engineers 
Lromeniaras. 
Dukes, W.B.: 16.7.0, 
Flinn, H. H.: Officer Cadet Battalion. 
Sturges, H. J. 5 
Wilkinson, Stephon : Lieut. R.F.C. 
Promotions. 
Ms. S, Birkett [4] gazetted Liout. in the Lance. Fusiliers, 
See. Lieut. Cecil Le Wright [4.], R.G.A,, from Artists 
Rifles 0.7.0. 





(Charing Cross Bridge : The Railway Company's New Bill, 


‘The Parliamentary Committee of the London County 
Council reported a follows at last Tuesday’ Meoting 

‘We have heen in communication with the Improvements 
Committee upon the subject of the now Bill, and. they 
Ihave informed us that, after having given fll consideration 
to the matter and having conferred, aa authorised by the 
Council on December 19th, 1916 (p. 1138), with reprecenta~ 
Liven of the various authorities ond bodies concerned, they 
fre of opinion that the question of the execution of 
Scheme heving for ita object the improvement of the area 
‘Sccupied by Chasing Crone station and. bridge i@ ane of 
‘ational impertence 5. that the reasons for the Tejection of 
{he Company's Bill of last sesion apply with equal forse 
fo the provent Bill; and that, as the works proposed by 
the company cannot be exeented during the was, and pro- 
hably not for some time afterwards, tho Bil should bo 
Dpponed by the Council on all grounds in order to secure a 
Pottponenient of the conslderttion of the whole matter 
nti after the declaration of peace. Tn explanation of 
their opinion that conrideration of the whole matter should 
bepostponed, the Improvements Committe pin ott that 
the present time is not opportune for the public authorities 
Sonaermed in the future of Charing Cros to consider 
Schemes or enter into commitments for future improve- 
































oppose on 


Sesvion epply with equal foreo at tho procent time, and it 
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rust ofcourse, bo kept in mind that the Bill of last session 
‘was iejeotod by Panlament. 

‘The Report concluded with the following recommenda- 
tions 

(a) That the'South Eastern and London, Chatham and 
Dover Railways Bill, 917, be opposed with the object of 
scouring fe rejection 

(@) That it bo un inatruotion to the Parliamentary Com 
niltee in giving elect to the foregoing rerolation (a) that 
zothing shall be done to restrict in any way the Councils 
Foiom of action in regard fo any scheme having foro 
bject the improvement of the area occupied by Chari 
Grow railway station and bridge ee Arcs 

(6) That in order to give elect tothe foregoing reslution 
(e) petitions be sealed and presented against the Bil, 








OBITUARY. 


John Hebb, who died on the 27th November last in 
hia eighty-third year, was elected an Associate of 
the Institute in 1868, Fellow in 1882, and was placed 
fon the list of Retired Fellows in 1902. He was 
articled to Mr. Edward T’Anson in 1852 for five years, 
attended Professor Donaldson's lectures at University 
College, and was awarded a Certifeate in the Arb 
Division. He afterwards studied foreighteen months 
in France and Italy, touring in company with W. 
Eden Nesfeld, George Donaldson, and others, and on 
hig return entered the office of Mz. George Sinith as 
principal draugbteman. During this time he was 
employed by the Defence Commissioners in prepari 
Grewinge of fortifications, barracks, &e. He varied 
practice in 1863, his work being chiefly in connection 
With business premises and warehouses in the City. 
About 1876 he became Assistant Architect in. the 
Ofice of the Metropolitan Board of Works, and on 
the formation of the London County Council was 
appointed Chief Assistant Architect, for a time 
serving as Acting Superintending Architect, He 
retired fom the County Council some fifteen years 
ago. Mz. Hebb was a keon member of the Socieiy for 
the Protection of Ancient Buildings. His son, Mr. 
Oswald C. Hebb, writes: “ OF considerable culture 
and attainment, my father had a graceful talent for 
versifying and a pretty conceit in parody. He de- 
lighted in rendering French and particularly Ttalien 
poetry into English verse. He was interested in the 
pre-Raphaelite movement and in many of its a 
hrerents, such es William Morris and his friends. 
3, MeNeill Whistler, George du Maurier, Chazles 
Eastlake, and Pellegrini (“ Ape” of Vanity Fair) ate 
ames I recall in my boyhood.” Mx. Hebb served 
for a time on the Institute Literature Committee, 
and some years ago was a frequent contributor 
to the Joukwat. 


Charles R. Baker King, whose death also occurred 
‘on 27th November, at the age of seventy-eight, was the 
senior member of the Associate class, having been 
elected in 1862. After serving his articles with Mr. 
Dawkes he entered the office of Sir Gilbert Scott, and 
‘eventually became his chief assistant, the supervision 
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of the fabric of Westminster Abbey being entrusted to 
his care. He did a great deal of original work, his 
speciality being church soreens, of which that at North 
Petherton is a fine exemple. In August last he cele- 
brated his golden wedding, and was present only « 
few weeks ago at the Jubilee Festival of Christ Church, 
Brondesbury, of which he was architect. 

Edward Cratney, of Wallsend-on-Tyne and New- 
castle-on-Tyne, whose death was announced at the 
General Meeting in December, had been a Licentiate 
of the Institute, and was only elected to the Fellow- 
ship in June last Though so young—he was only 
thirty-four when he died—he had achieved # con- 
siderable reputation in the North of England, having 
Deen successful in competitions for designs’ of free 
libraries, housing schemes and various public works. 
He was awarded the gold, silver and bronze medals 
for his designs for the model cottages erected at the 
North of England Model Cottage Exhibition, and 
‘was architect to the Newcastle Corporation for their 
proposed housing scheme at Walker and for the new 
cemetery scheme at Whitley Bay. He was articled 
{in 1896 to Mr. Stephen Piper for three years, and was 
transferred in 1898 to Messrs. Hicks & Charlewood to 
complete. He started practice on his own account 
in 1907. His executed works included Libraries at 
Annfield Plain, Hendon (Sunderland), and Monks- 
‘wearmouth ; Council Offices, Newburn - on - Tyne; 
Secondary ‘School, Blyth; "Laboratories for the 
‘Thermal Syndicate, Wallsend-on-Tyne ; Picture Hall, 
‘Wallsend-on-Tyne; numerous houses and cottages 
in the North. He designed furniture and fittings 
to most of his buildings, and had laid out various 
estates. 
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NOTICES. 
The Council have decided to issue the Jounnat of 
the Institute monthly instead of fortnightly until further 
notice. 


A SPECIAL GENERAL MEETING will be beld Mon- 
day, 5th March 1917, at 4.30 p.m, for the following pur- 


Pp elect the ROYAL GOLD MEDALLIST forthe our- 
sont year The Chaimman tomove: "That abject to His 
Majesty's gracions sanction, the Royal Gold dal for the 
‘romodion of architecture be preeted this year to Mon. 
Boor Hass Paz. Naver, Membre de 'Tasttut de rance 
{tion Cor Me Pars) in recognition ofthe met of bis 
esoouted work 

‘A GENERAL MEETING (BUSINESS) wil be held at 
‘he conclusion ofthe above meeting fr the following 


poses — 
‘To read the Minutes of the General Meoting held Mon- 
day, 5th Febroary 1917 ; 
"To proceed with the election of the following candidates 
for membership 
As Fauiows (2). 


Mongus ;Panoe [Oat Prisoman 1697, Asante 1997) 
‘Devon County, Architect (Bueation), 1 Blackball 
Road and 2 Hossitres Park, 

Propoted by H.W. Johnson, Arnold Thornely, 
James Crocker. 

Waurure: Guatsrormss Wats Faxpmaicx, Lieu 
‘ASG, [dsvecate 1900), 7 Stone Buldings, 

Inn (office now closed), and“ Melrose,” 8 
Rosd, Sutton, Surrey. 

‘Proposed by Fredevick Whecler, Fred. W. Marke, 
Matt: Garbutt. 
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THE EDUCATION OF THE ARCHITECT. 
Discussion at the second Informal Conference held at the Royal Institute of British Architects, 7th February, 1917 


Caarwan: Me, Recnvarn Browrrexp, R.A. [F.]. 





‘Tar CHAIRMAN: I need hardly say thet. the 
subject we have met to discuss is of the highest im- 
portance, It has been closely considered by the In- 
atitute for many years past. Turning over some of 
any papers recently T eame seross a memorandum on 
the Roport, which I drafted, after consultation with 
many members of the Instituto, in 1904. At that date* 
we laid down certain lines on which we thought archi- 
tectural education ought to proceed : and these were 
adopted by the Institute, and, in the main, have been 
followed evor since throughout the country. I think 
Lam right in saying that the high level of competence 
‘that one now finds in the rising generation of architects 
is largely due to their much improved training. I 
have had some experience of architects during the last 
thirty yoars, and I certainly think that the younger 
men who are now practising architecture are very 
much better trained than they used to be in my time, 
when we had practically to find out for ourselves what 
‘we wanted to know, in the best way we could. 

Still, the organisation and the reform of architectu- 
ral training which was brought about 15 years ago, 
though it has done very well, could notstay there. We 
have to keep abreast of new conditions, new necessi- 
ties, and we must modify and extend our training to 
‘meet these new conditions. There is only one caution 
F would suggest, and that is, that though modern con- 
struction has made extraontinary strides in recent 
years, and though a great many new materials and 
new inventions have come into current use, with all of 
which students ought to be acquainted, yet there is no 
need, when we move forwand, to burn our boats, that 
is to say, to tmn our backs on the knowledge which 
has been acquired by many generations of hard train- 
ing and study. [think we shall do wrong if we neglect 
that. What we have to do is to supplement that 
knowledge, to maintain the level of that training, but 
to associate with it a more thorough scientific train 
Our students will have to get a grip of these new 
methods, on the lines that we laid down some years 
ago, and that must be developed. 

‘To-day, and at the next Conference, I hope those 
who have any ideas on this subject will contribute 
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them to the common bank, because what we have to 
do now in this time of suspense, and in so far as we can 

spare the time while doing what we can in the service 

of the country, ie to get our ideas together and into* 
shape, so that when things settle down again, we may 

Jmow where we stand and the line we may have to 

take. 

‘Professor Simpson was to have been here, but he is 
tid up with infuse.” Trogat that, because he was 
2 pioneer in education : he did a great deal of most 
valuable work at Liverpool, where he laid the founde- 
tion of that splendid school which is presided over by 
Professor Reilly. We have here Mr. Robert Atkinson, 
whose admirable work at the Association School we 
all know. I venture to claim Mr. Atkinson as one of 
the finer products of the re-organised training which 
the Institute initiated many years back. We have 
also with us Mr. Davios, of the Board of Education. 
Mr. Davies has told me a very encouraging thing : 
that he took the hint of the laboratory building which 
was suggested by Professor Lethaby in 1904, and that 
the Board of Education think so highly of the sugges 
tion that they are taking steps to organise these labo- 
ratories wherever possible. 

‘We have also present: Mr. Roscoe, Secretary of the 
‘Teachers’ Registration Council. Tam afraid Tam not 
4 persona grata with art teachers : they possibly look 
upon me as an enemy. What, however, 1 have en- 
deavoured to do for years with regard to art schoolsis 
to get the teachers co-ordinated and sraded, so that 
they may not work at random, and that schools may 
be got into touch with each other: that the burden 
may not be too heavy for the weaker man, and that the 
stronger man may have plenty of elhow-room.. That 
is the best service yon can render for the art teachers. 
Tam glad to say that that scheme, at: which my col- 
Teagues have heen working at the Advisory Council at 
Whitehall, hn been aoepted, far sit possible to 
accept these things, by the Board. Progress ia there- 
fore being made, and T am hopeful that at this Con- 
ference and the next we may get some ideas together, 
which will have to be further studied, and which will 
be of use in later developments. 
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Mr. ROBERT ATKINSON [F-], Headmaster of the 
rctietara Amoiation's Schoo read the flloing 
per 

these remarks which I offer you are necesaszily 
vary vague and tcntative, Hable'and even weloose 
to alteration, I look upon architectare aa an art 
of the future, not of the alone. We are con- 
fronted with’ problems daily, such, for instance, 
ts ecroplanee; Crporary abeds house hem ot preseat 
bet it er ee ey Wil nd ean 

iidngs and landing-places perhaps in cities, An 
relies ahoald be pruned for ouch steps sn progr, 
Byhis traininghe shouldbe able to foresee or anticipate 
developments; they do not come without warning, 
they are purely evolution, their trend is already set- 
tled, they need only courage and spirit for their sola- 
tion, but they need different treatment to anything 
done before. _Our ancestors were in a similar case, and 
"iy pod he atlas mich we pnd 
‘our lives n worshipping and eopying, a sprt to he a- 
‘aired, but an amet useless exercise. a 

‘Why should we not then move forward as they did ; 
accopt our conditions and our material, ue hein, and 
pethaps produce beautiful buildings which will be in 
the true sense logical ? 

‘We are richer in knowledge than our ancestors, 
richerin materials, in money ; are we then deficient in 
‘courage, in enterprise, and in taste ? 

oder loggal easing tegesces sera 
ont intelligence; invari 
Gee Stieakte aneahip weak” Iw llon wh bas ca 
‘modern materials used courageously and properly ? 
‘What would not our worsbipful ancestors have given 
for our steel, our ferro-concrete, our glass, our 
asphalte, our asbestos, and our inmdreds of new 
materials 

‘Evolution has progressed recently by the square of 
its former velocity, with what result? Since the in- 
‘troduction of steel, tradition, which once kept pace 
with progress, las been ‘outpaced. What 
a pathetic breakdown was then witnessed! ‘The en- 
gineer passed the plodding, conservative, hidebound 
architect on the wings of the wind; be produced 
ridges and railway stations before the bewildered 
architect could collet his instruments or mount hs 
paper. 

‘The engineer showed his naked steel—the architect: 
Piste inhidingt twas nota traditional material 

lado or Betty Langley was searched in vai: what 
could one do with these ateauated proportions t 

Result, chaos! i 

Since that day the architect has never kept pace 
with his materials; he periodically puts on a spurt to 
find that the materials he has just conquered are super 
eded by new, and, like the dog tied behind the ex- 
press train, prays fora collision. 

‘A solution of all these problems lies in the 
training of the architec; unfortunately, were we to 
begin to-morrow, it would still be five to ten years 
Lefore the result became apparent. 
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1 stand then confessed as s supporter of logiel 
training ; but how to accomplish it 
By training mean, of course, the Beginning of train 
ing, for an architect is a lifelong student, du the Begin- 
ning is the part wkick matters; the first impressions, the 
glimmering outlook must be the comer-stone, if years, 
‘and perhaps lifetimes, are to be saved. This outlook 
depends primarily upon the ability of the master, but 
‘within certain limits a generally similar outlook can be 
arrived at, first, by the education of the masters, and, 
secondly, by their work amongst students. 

It is important then to settle in definite terms for 
‘the master’s guidance an outlook of the broadest possi- 
ble character and arrange of education 
which can immediately be put into force ; not narrow- 
minded courses, but courses open to temperament and 
capable of constant improvement. 

Architecture, I am aware, is a complex subject—its 
side issues Hitless, ite study fascinating—and life, 
after all, is very short ; but we have men of experience 
willing and able to save thé student useless toil and to 
give him the benefit of their experience—so only can 

«elation take non enabling each generation to 
in on a higher plane. 

Tinton ingen i th fit tp in ou 
progress ; this sounds simple enough, but in practice 
may be difficult, because here taste plays a part, and 
taste is an abstract subject shaded according to the 
individual: generally » majority of opinion can be 
secured which will point the proper way ; and in elimi- 
nation we have the first essential of education. 

Then there is the temperament of the individual 
students; each needsseparate treatment: someareshy, 
some quick-witted, others dull or thiok-skinned or 
thick-headed. All the traits of hiuman character need 
studying by the master; he will encourage the shy and 
exercise severity or even elimination where necessary. 

There is the question also of organisation of the 
machinery of education, a gradual sifting of elements 
and the provision of higher stages for those who attain 
to the higher flights. Obviously the higher the grade, 
the fewer the numbers, and of course the magnet oF 
culmination should be in London. 

Whois to provide these facilities ? 

jing with the public schools where frechand 
pethaps is taught, there follow the local science or 
‘echnical schools, and finally we reach a stage when 
architectural training may be differentiated from the 
technical or art training common to other professions 
‘Thus far I do not call it architectural education at 
all; but the machinery exists and might be conveni- 
ently used to save the expense of teaching such elemen 
tary subjects in architectural schools. 

‘Now to begin with the training of the architect pro- 
perly so called. 

“Architectural education should be precious and not 
sold in the market-places to all comers ; only those 
schools which can maintain a satisfactory mumber of 
students should be tolerated. 

‘By satisfactory I mean twenty or thirty at the least. 
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Assuming a thiree years’ day school course, ten students 
in each year, or thirty in all, would provide the—in my 
‘opinion—necessary competition and liveliness. 

Tt is oneof the essentials and advantages of a school 
‘that a student may see by his side a dozen other men 
working on the same problems ; he gauges his stan- 
dard and progress thereby and works accordingly. 
He also sees a dozen possible or impossible solutions, 
hhe sees perhaps all the possible impossible solutions 
and learns a dozen lesson on each: [ 

‘Beyond these schools should be provided that which 
‘at present is not—further stages as the student 
advances. 

‘These would be the summit of the pyramid, orpa- 
nisedinTondon only (or the present) and organised by 
the Institute itself. From the body of the Institute 
could easily be selected the officers necessary. 

Again, in these advanced studies we need competi- 
tion, a series of five or six competitive studios each 
with twenty or thirty students, part or whole time, 
each under the directorship of eminent architects, 
each student of each studio ready to swear by his 
director's advice, jealous of his studio's success and 
reputation, end willing to work for the good of hin 
studio, if he is careless of his own, each student hel 
by his follows and by his director. All these studios 
working on one programme, judged periodically by 
the collective directors criticised and placed according 
to their logical solutions of the programme, an award 
perhaps of laurel leaves for the winner, a sufficient 
reward—the esteem of his fellows. 

Such is an outline of my ideals. 

Torevert to the details of education a little more. I 
disagree entirely with many of the present methods of 
teaching—the system of dividing into watertight 
styles, the divorce of historical architecture and con 
struction—by such methods a student is accustomed 
to look upon the styles as separate periods beginning 
ata given date and stopping at a given date, as if his- 
tory wore like the turning on and off of tap. 

Historic architecture is part of the life of its partiou- 
lar period, the influences of daily habits, the capacity 
or intellect of the people, the materials in use, the 
methods of construction, and the influence of all 
‘these things on the architecture. Teaching should 
show whether the architecture (design)is deliberate, or 
dictated by the materials and habits of life. These 
fare of more importance than a string of names of 
dates, of dimensions, like a glorified Baedeker. 

Of what use is it to know all these things without 
being able to analyse them ? ‘To pick out those that 
fare useful and those that are not, and to be able to 
apply the result to modern problems, this essence of 
analysis is the faculty which will tend to solve our 
modem difficulties. We do not wish to become 
archwologista—(at least, except for pleasure). 

With planning it is the eame thing—we do notstudy 
ancient planning for its dimensions—we wish to learn 
to analyse, to see how the forms of roofing dominated 
the spacing and shape of rooms, whether the roofs be 











fiat, domed, vaulted, or columnar, to see why axial 
tines are maintained and why adopted, to see it paral- 
Jel axes are good or harmful, to see if in massing the 
Jaxgest rooms have the thickest walls and rise up to a 
eater height, the use of climax and anti-climax, to 
see if internal massing dominates external massing, 
and when external grouping was first developed. 

‘Then follows the grouping of separate buildings, 
their connection, the domination of the more im- 
poriant, their approaches and the study of the points 
from which they will be viewed, the deliberate con 
fining of spectators by walls or obstructions to the 
vicinity of the points of view desired. 

Again with histozical construction, how ean this be 
forcibly extracted from its setting, set down in text- 
dooks as average diagrams, copied faithfully by stu- 
dents and advanced as evidence of knowledge * 

‘What part of historieal construction, except, per- 
haps, masonry and brickwork, applies to modern con- 
struction? (Domestic buildings excluded.) Very 
little, How much of this old construction is obsolete ? 
Al but the more simple part of it, at any rate. Who 
ever uses queen-post r00f trusses ? Why not then 
‘teach historical architecture and construction as one 
subject and begin modern construction on the founda~ 
tion thus provided ? 

Let expression be a part of our modem construction ; 
Jet ho se ofthe building, bei hear or warehouse, 

expressed by its appearance and its materials... Why 
shoul « stee/-famed or. ferro-eoncrete building be 
clothed like an Italian palace or a Roman temple ? 
Simulating ponderosity on a slender framework : why 
‘waste the client's money and floor space ? 

Why load a framework with unnecessary weight ? 

Why blot out the precious daylight with simulation 
rustications ? 

‘Why not live the life of the occupant for a few days 
and learn what fie considers a good building for his 
business # 

‘The architect always has a tendenoy to lock himself 
up with his books when he prepares his design ; why 
not go out and seelife? I mean the lifeof the intended 
‘occupants, the poor devil who has to pass his life in 
‘room with a small window either on the ceiling or on 
the floor or perhaps even sharing it with another poor 
devil in another little room. 

‘The architect always has a preconceived notion at 
the back of his head which he rust work off on the 
first-comer, a result of poverty of ideas and lack of 
logical education, 

You will say that these new methods and materials 
are ugly, that the results will not bear comparison 
with old. Probably so, but thet is the architect's 
fault. And again, taste is a matter of education: even 
these so-called ugly things may be so gradually im- 
proved—or, if you like, become so familiar—that they 
‘unconsciously become better. 

‘Many minor points hang upon these greater ideals, 
‘Heating, for instance, is not satisfactory, nor is light- 
jing—I mean the methods of diffusing the light. We 
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still copy candles because we cannot produce decent 
electrical fittings. Inverted lighting is certainly an 
improvement. We worship at the shrine of the past 
too much, we are not sufficiently materialistic. We 
should use the past as a step for the future, not look 
‘spon itas an unattainable level and say that the next 
‘thing is to copy it blindly. The past was not 
Giced by anch methods; how then will fare with 
the future ? 

‘Books ate certainly the foundation of an architect's 
knowledge, but they must be used, not worshipped. 

Draughtsmanship is another point. There sre 
‘people who say that the good draughtsman has spent 
30 much time in perfecting his art that he has had no 
‘time to learn anything else. 

‘Dranghtsmanship is certainly © great help to the 
architect. It is easier to visualise a building from 
good drawing than a bed one, and when not abused 
the projection of shadows and rendering is invaluable 
in finding the correct massing of parts and the correct 
weight and projection of ornaments—always, of 
course, allowing for that elusive element “taste.” 

My own experience of students is that the best per- 
spective hand is usually the most prolific designer and 
the Dost at the handing of mame, bin faalty of 
“ seeing all round ” being more highly develo 
tliat of his fellows. ae 

T do not enter into minute details of curriculum, 
they dre matters for the schools themselves; but, with 
regard to the examinations, I believe that if the Insti- 
tute were more directly connected and interested in 
education on the lines sketched the examinations 
‘would be a truer test of value. 

I quite realise that all architects cannot climb to 
these dizay heights and that the plodding person is the 
backbone of the profession. For that reason I think 
it would be a great injustice to raise the standard of 
the examinations to too high alevel. It would be bet- 
ter to award post-graduate diplomas for, say, design, 
town-planning, scientific research, or specialised sub- 
jects ; these would tend to the continustion of studies 
in the particular line of each student and get rid of the 
idea now prevalent that once the Final is passed the 





goal is reached. 
‘Combination in business, too, might be encouraged 
‘more than itis; very often a particular person’s lack of 


success is his lack of business ability or some one-sided 
reason, Why not, as in Amerios, have three or four 
pariners, each a specialist in his own line ? 





‘These, roughly, are my ideas on the subject. I do 
not expect you to agree with them. I am quite pre- 
pared to improve them. do not believe that they 


are atallfinal. But I believe that Isee clearly a line 
of progress which, developed on logical ines, will help 
forward our mutual eause. 


‘Mn. ALAN E. MUNBY, M.A. [F.}, rose at the in- 
stance of the Chairman to read a Report he hed been 
asked to make tothe Board of Architectural Education 
with reference to the meeting of Public School Science 
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Masters held at Eton at the beginning of January, 
under the presidency of Dr. Turner, Professor of 
Astronomy at Oxford. It was an annual conference, 
he said, which had been in existence for some years, 
snd he had taken part init in order to see what was 
being done, and on account of the increased interest in 
science now being takn by the architectural profes- 
Sion. The Report was as follows -— 

“"The Conference, which represented all the best- 
known Public Schools and was very well attended, 
vwas chiefly concerned on this occasion with a consoli- 
dation of the views of members upon the position and 
scope of science in a school curriculum, having regard 
especially to the inferiority of our national attain- 
zinta in th various fields of applied science, as now 
so lamentably demonstrated. The chief aim, how- 
ever, of science teaching in schools was regarded not 
as that of making scientists but of inculeating habits 
of methods and general inquiry, of, in fact, teaching 
boys how to leara, a view which merits a wider accept 
ance than it at present enjoys, as being the proper 
fanotion of education. At the same time, the great 
need for some direct rudimentary knowledge of science 
was as essential among students who would 
subsequently have the control of national affairs, in 
which sphere there is at present an absence of sym- 
pathy towards science and a great ignorance of its 
value. 

“Tn the discussion which followed a Paper entitled 
“Technical Bias in School,’ I introduced myself as 
‘the representative of your Honorary Examiners, and 
Isid stress upon the material and technical needs of an 
architect's training, pointing out the many problems 
which the needs of construction and moder equip- 
ment involved and how necessary it was that a good 

mundwork of science be obtained, and how this was 

and not detrimental to the art of architecture. 

T farther the hope that the Royal Institute 

of British Architects would be kept in touch with the 

development in school teeching which the stimulus of 
the Conference seemed likely to initiate.”” 

TéL may be allowed to adda personal opinion to my 
report, itis that the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects should endeavour to come more closely into 
touch with our well-known schools, with a view not 
only of assisting the education of boys destined to 
become architects, but, by making the profession of 
architecture better known and understood, help to 
draw its students from the ranks of the Public Schools 
toa larger extent. 

‘That much more science is required in an architect's 
training, if modém structures are to continue to be 
within his , will probably be admitted, and 
much of this knowledge might be obtained ai the 
Pablic Schools were the Board’s Examination framed 
torequire it and made more widely known, 


Ms. HUGH DAVIES, who was called upon by the 
Chairman, said that the Board of Education had just 
issued a Memorandum, dealing with the teaching of 
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building subjects in technical schools, which would 
no doubt be of interest to those concerned with archi- 
tectural education, especially on its sciontifc side. He 
particularly instanced the suggestions contained in 
the Memorandum regarding the establishment, equip- 
ment, and organisation of Building Laboratories for 
instruction in the scientific principles of building and 
for experimental work on all Kinds of building maie- 
tials, brick, stone, limes, cements, wood, ete, ‘The 
idea of these building laboratories would not be a new 
one to architects. In a highly interesting address 
given tomembers of the Institute on the establishment 
of the Institute's Board of Architectural Education 
in 1904, the present Chairman, Mr. Reginald Blom- 
field, urged the need of such Iaboratories for the in- 
struction of architects’ pupils. [Tam CHAIRMAN : 
‘The idea belonged to Professor Lethaby.] It was to 
be hoped that these laboratories would be established 
in every important centre of building edueation, and 
that they would be used not merely by class students 
‘but also by practising architects who wished to carry 
‘out investigations on local materials or to conduct 
research on matters of building interest. ‘The Board’s 
‘Memorandum also dealt in detail with complete 
schemes of instruction in building and included many 
suggestions on matters such as those being discussed 
by the present conference. 














Tae CHAIRMAN: We are getting such an im- 
‘mense amount of material that unless we are careful 
vwe shall lose our way. I think we might now set to 
work more systematically. Isuggest we try to deal with 
specific quostions, one at a time. We are then more 
likely to arrive at clear ideas, and shall have our 
material in a more compact form. Ihave put down 
one or two heads as a possible programme. 

The first is: How far should scientific training go 
for the architect ? We touch science extensively but 
cautiously. Architecture, though it has science in it, 
isan art: that must not be overlooked. In the finest 
forms of applied science art is implicit, because they 
are the realisation of ideas in their essential forms. 

Another subject is: What relative importance 
should be given, let us say, to Araughtsmanship and 
‘the use of the past ? 

‘Another: What is the right way to study archi- 
tecture ? 

‘Then we might follow with the organisation of 
schools, which raises a tremendous question, because 
out of that would arise a question which was raised by 
‘Mr. Atkinson: How far it is desirable to deal with 
architectural trainingin preliminary education. 

Then we come to the part which we are more com- 
petent to deal with, that is the organisation of our 
‘own schools, And I hope the pont which was raised 
by Mr. Davies will not be overlooked—namely, the 
question of the organisation and co-ordination of the 
schools throughout the country, reckoning our own 
architectural schools as important factors in the art 
schools of the country Mr. Davies touched on the 
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difficulties of less favoured students to get from one 
stage to another. 

T suggest that we deal with these topies systemati 
cally, and that wo now proceed with this question : 
How far scientific training should go : what sciences 
should be taught the architectural student, and in 
what way ? Teall upon Professor Adshead. 














Proressor 8. D. ADSHEAD [F.]—In view of the 
interest that is at the moment. being concentrated 
‘upon improvements in the so-called scientific side of 
an architect's training, I propose to submit « few 
remarks which may help to remind us that architec- 
tare is an art, and in its highest aspect a fine art and 
the mistress art. In so doing I would direot your 
attention to the Katewpas, and therein to the short 
preface to that section which deals with Education, 
which, to my mind, contains a definition of architec- 
‘ture distinctly open. to criticism. 

But I would like it to be understood at the outset 
that I thoroughly appreciate all that has already been 
said with regard to the importance of making the 
scientific training of an architect more thorough, and 
also that I regard our present educational system in 
its general working through the schools, and as fos- 
tered and guided by the Institute, as exceedingly good. 
Though not a teacher of architecture, I speak with 
some practical knowledge and insight, having been 
for some years in very close touch with two important 
schools. “But in my appreciation of what is being 
done I would go further, and would say that the high 
ideals of the schools to-day, and indeed of the Board 
of Architectural Education, are in advance of those 
set up in the short treatise referred to. The principles 
of architecture there defined are to my mind narrow 
and of @ partisan character. 

T do not: regard this as an occasion for suggesting 
possible improvements in courses and administrative 
methods. What I wish to say is direoted to a nicer 
‘appreciation of fundamentals. 

‘Let us turn to the Katenpan and note what it says 
onthe general question of Architectural Education. It 
tells the prospective student that the training is to be 

wvemned by the principle that construction is the 
tate of arcitectue, and its correlative principle that 
architecture is the interpretation of construction into 
forms of esthetic value ; that the student should be 
trained in construction, that be should be introduced 
to examples of architectural form which illustrate the 
solution of building problems in the past, and that the 
genesis of these forms is construction, and so on, in the 
same vein. 

‘Now Isubmit that this is apartisan view. Isubmit 
that it defines the principles of architecture only as 
understood by certain schools, possibly Neo-Gothic 
sections of the Gothio revivalist movement, the Seces- 
sionists and others whose architecture, it seems to me, 
aims merely at the achievement of mechanicslly mani 
‘pulated detail and thé literal expression of how it was 
done, The interest it arouses is consequently limited 


I 
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to an interest in methods of execution—s mechanical 
petulance. 

Tt is & dangerous doctrine, for I submit that if the 
word construction means here what architects usually 
understand it to mean, the resultant architecture 
could never reflect those fights of the imagination 
which, as the mistress art, it alone can rise to. 

No, areitectare isnot based on construction, on the 
spacing of stanchions, on the jointing of girders, on 
secede of beams ad the speas of Suse Tes 
medium of emotional expression giving utterance to 
phases of the fancy, arrived at like all the arts by 
processes of suggestion. Tt suggests phases of human 
‘thought, aspects of mind, conditions of temperament, 
states of conscience, and particularly such as bind us 
to this earth. And construction is nothing more to 
architecture than the peculiarities of paper and pencil 
are to the draughtsman. Construction merely con- 
trols the method and defines the medium of expression. 
Ts has nothing to do with the thing 4 

The Parthenon, the Pantheon, Genain’s Library, 
the Pont Alexandre, Paris, and the spire of Selisbury 
Cathedral are not only pieces of construction estheti- 
cally 3 they sre much more—they are 
imaginative conceptions submissive to the limitations 
of the material of which they are constructed ; and 
therefore itis my view that at the outset of a student's 
career he should be taught that architecture is akin to 
‘the fine arte; that, like painting, music and scalpture, 
it is an emotional art, and that the kind of emotions 
which it can arouse are closely related to those which 
are aroused by reference to history and tradition ; that 
‘being more dependent for its expression upon material 
than are painting and sculpture, construction and 
Knowledge of construction are absolutely essential to 
its practical realisation, but nothing more. 

Again I submit that what we want to do is to im- 
prove our educational prospectus, and insist more em- 
hatically that architectare isin its finality « fine art. 


‘Tue CHAIRMAN: With a great deal of Professor 
Adshead’s Paper T sympathise entirely. I devoted 
two years’ Academy lectures to driving that in to the 
best of my capacity, and at very considerable length. 
Still, Tdo not know how that comesinto my suggested 
‘programme. It is easy to branch out into an im- 
‘mense discussion as to what architecture is, but I do 
‘ot think itis the subject we have to deal with to-day 
—unless you like to take a general discussion on archi- 
tecture. 

Mz. ADSHEAD:: J launched that eriticiem in ite 
reference to the introduction of architectural training 
as set out in our Katexpas. I think it should be 
revised, and that we should look at architecture more 
as an art than as good construction. 

‘Mz. HV. LANCARSTER : I feel that until we 
have got our ideas clear as to what architecture is, 
until we are a little more definite on that point, itis 
almost impossible to discuss the other. 

SmJOHN BURNET, RS.A, LL.D. (Fj: Wouldit 
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clear matters if the meeting were to come to the con- 
clusion that it should talk of architecture as a craft, 
and of the architect as an artist who can exercise the 
craft? We have certain very practical and definite 
responsibilities towards our clients, and to meet these 
responsibilities we need to be educated ; but we can- 
not make our architecture “ art,” as we cannot make 
ourselves artists. Do you not think we could settle 
down better to a discussion on architectural education 
if we were first fairly unanimous on the nature and 
number of these responsibilities ? We could then 
liminate the terrible question as to whether architec- 
ture is a“ craft” or an.“ art.” 

‘Tax CHAIRMAN : The question is : What is the 
technical equipment of an architect ? 

‘Mz. GERALD HORSLEY [F.] offered some re- 
‘marks upon the courses of instruction at the Boole des 
Beaux-Arts, Paris, but agreed at the request of the 
Chairman fo defer them to a later stage of the Con- 
ference, when questions connected with the constitu- 
tion of architectural schools would be considered. 

‘Tar CHAIRMAN : It is very important to know 
the opinion of members of this Conference in regard to 
the teaching of science to architectural students. We 
have never quite grappled with it, as to how far it, 
should go, where it should stop, what is essential, and 
what the student can do without. Perhaps Professor 
‘ethaby, who haa studied sod bas definite views upon 

e question, would speak upon it. 

Paovasson LETHABY ! I fee that itis fale to sot 
up an opposition between science and art at all in these 
matters. What should be meant by science is general- 
ised or theoretical knowledge or preparatory know- 
ledge, going very far. But science, in its application, 
is an art, such as the building art. The 
preliminary to the laying out of a great brid, 
Knowledge of metals and of stresses, is scien 
the putting it into operation, the building of the 
bridge or of the battleship, isan art. tis mere obfus- 
cation and obscurantism and everything bad, this 
suggested opposition between art and science. 1 
would make the teaching of architecture wholly 
science. When that comes to be applied, it will be- 
come an art. By saying I would make the teaching 
of architecture wholly scientific, I do not mean the 
learning about the science of geology, for instance, 
but I would attempt to set out the real science of 
building: the exploration of the possibilities of plan- 
ning through an architectural geometry, and that sort 
tf thing: to know the posbilites of designing through 
the mechanical necessities of structure, and so on, I 
would allow no taste to come in in teaching. Some 
day we shall come to realise that we have been dealing 
with a contradiction in terms, for all teaching is 
scientific: you can teach nothing but science, and to 
teach science is to open the way to art and tempera 
ment, to taste, or whatever you like to term it. Itis. 
always there, and it will always come in. You are 
giving the man the means, and nothing else should be 
taught but science, We had a very interesting, com- 
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petent and remarkable Professor of Painting visi 
this country ftom Brassls, and he said exactly the 
same thing about the teaching of painting, that they 
‘were coming to the conclusion in Brassels that what 
should be taught was the science of painting, and 
that the artist had the rest of what was required in 
himself he had temperament, genius, or whatever 
you like to call it. They had come to the conclusion 
that it was their business to teach the science of paint- 
ing. Inthe same way, I think, we shall have to come 
to the conclusion, some day—it may be twenty years, 
it inay’be 200 years hence—that the only thing which 
can bo taughi in architecture is the science of it, 
science all round: geometry as applied to it, mechan- 
ios as applied to it; but that does not ignore the ques- 
tion of the art, or the temperament, or the genius : it 
‘opens the way to those qualities. 


‘Ma. F. ROSCOE, Secretary to the Teachers’ Regis- 
‘tration Council : ‘The question of the relation between 
science and art is one which has troubled men from 
the earliest recorded times, and we have to determine 
how much, if ab all, the study of science is of direct 
help to the artist.’ In Herbert Spencer's book on 
Education in which he advocates the teaching of 
science, he refers to the well-known statue the “ Dis- 
cobolus,” and says that if the sculptor had possessed 
rudimentary knowledge of science he would have 
Known that after throwing the disc the man must 
inevitably fall to tho ground; but Herbert Spencer 
probably overlooked. the fact that on releasing the 
iso the athlete would have moved his foot and s0 
hhave preserved his balance. The artist knew this 
and was not thinking solely of the mechanical science. 
T therefore suggest, although with diffidence, that 
‘sciences never generate arts out of themselves. Science 
is organised Imowledge. You can work backwards 
from art to science hut you cannot work forward from 
‘science to an art. T agree with Professor Lethaby 
that in the relation between science and art every- 
thing depends on the artist 

This is capable of very broad general application, 
and I think it applies to architectural training, as to all 
education. The radical defect of all education, as T 
see it, is that it tends to attach far too much impor- 
tance to the grammar of subjects, and too little im- 
portance to the subjects themselves. For instance, 
‘the Barly Renaissance enthusiasts were enthusiastic 
for Latin and Greek literature. Very soon someone 
arrived—his name was John Sttirm, @ German—who 
had what we regard as the characteristic German 
habit of organising and systematising. He systema- 
tised Latin and Greok grammar. Having worked 
‘ack from the art of literature, he cut it up into eon- 
venient chunks, and had it taught in a large school at 
Strassburg. Then he found he need not have very 
well-qualified teachers, because anybody with sufi 
cient industry could keep sufficiently ahead of his 

upils in his little compartment of the subject to keep 
Fim going.” That was an enormous sects, and the 
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result was that tho method was imitated all over 
Burope. ‘Thousands of boys under the pretence of 
earning Latin and Greek in this country are not 
earning Latin and Greek at all: they are occupied 
‘with learning rules and exceptions to rules in Latin 
and Greek grammar. You see what harm you ean do 
by emphasising the rules of grammar, and forgetting 
‘the thing which is behind the grammar, a very much 
more important matter. Tt is to bring about some 
relationship between the necessary elements or rudi- 
‘ments of a subject and the subject itself which is the 
supreme problem of education to-day. In every 
school we need that. Boys go to school keen, full of 
curiosity, having pestered, their parents for years 
with questions. But they Iéave school not desiring to 
ask questions any longer, not wanting to know any- 
thing. ‘That is one of the results of our present 
methods in education. Tt turns an alert, bright, 
questioning boy into a dull student, one with a limited, 
outlook. His view is changed because he can now 
only look at the things which education has pi 
scribed for him. ‘That is the danger of all technical 
instruction. You can give a pupil most accurately 
and fully'the science of architecture, the knowledge 
underlying his craft, but unless he can proceed and 
gather instruction from the practised craft, he is not 
going to become the finished product which you desire 
him to be. 

So I submit, sir, that the scientific training which 
does, of course, underlie every art, even down to the 
sweeping of the road, must never be undertaken ex- 
cept in constant relation to the actual art which is con- 
templated. That is why I am so glad to hear Mr. 
Davies say that the Board of Education no longer 
favours the idea that all students in a school can be 
classed and massed together to lear mathematics and 
science, and afterwards separated into architects and 
what not. The sooner you get the student learning 
‘mathematics and science in the atmosphere of his 
future calling the better he will lear his subjects. I 
am aware that I am rather dogmatising, which is the 
last thing one wants to do in connection with educa 
tion, but what Iam about to say has a further impor- 
tant bearing on the question. 

eis unfortunate that science is easier to examine in 
than art. Thhave myself been an examiner for many 
years, and I kmow how easy itis to examine in science. 
T would rather set a paper on English grammar than 
‘on English literature: and any of you, T take it, 
‘would rather set a paper on the scientific part of 
architecture, which oan be done up in neat litle par- 
cels, than set a paper which requires thought, and 
judgment in seizing the point of the answers given 
And the conclusion Teach from thats, that examina 
tions should follow the curriculam, and not determine 
it, You must decide what is the best training for an 
architeot, and make the examinations fit the training 
—not make the training fit the ideal examination, 
If you think too much of the science underlying the 
‘art and the eraft of architecture, your examinations 
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‘will have too much science in them, and the training 
vill have tg0 much of it, too : the training will be in- 
sulated froin the reality of the art itself. 

“Herbert Spencer said that if we all knew the work- 
‘ngs of our bodies we should be healthy folk. Ido not 
Anow about that. There is an art of life, and doctor, 
who may be presumed to know about their bodies, do 
not all practise that art in a way to arouse our admira- 
tion. And so it is with the question which is before 
usnow. The value of science, in any form of training, 
is strictly limited: it is limited by its immediate 
applicability to the purpose involved. And, further, 
T think that the continued interest and zeal of the 
student largely depend upon his appreciation of the 
continued applicability of what he is learning at the 
moment, the purpose in his chosen calling. T am 
against the attempt to teach detached seience, in any 
shape or form. 


‘Taz CHAIRMAN : I think there is not the conflict 
of opinion which might have appeared to Mr. Roscoe 
toetist. As T understand Professor Lethaby, I think 
his views and Professor Adshead’s are reconcilable. 
Sir John Burnet put itin a concrete way when he said 
let us look upon itas.a craft: Professor Lethaby said 
science is necessary for the srchitect as part of his 
technique, so that he ean use his materials properly. 
He is not expecting that we shall all be scientists. 
Still, we all feel that every competent architect in the 
{future will have to know his way about in the scientific 
‘treatment, and how to use materials to the best ad- 
‘vantage and shape them to the best form. T sym- 
pathise with both Professor Lethaby and Professor 
‘Adshead : both are driving on to the same thing, from 
‘two points of view, and out of them we shall get the 
Tight way to the science. The test of the scientific 
Amowledge will be the use we make of it. 

(The Chairman here apologised to the meeting for 
having to leave the Chair to fulfil another eppoint- 
tment, and Mr. Lanchester at hisrequest took his place.] 


(Mn. HV. Lavonzsren, oy rae Cam.) 


Sm JOHN BURNET: I have felt very strongly 
upon the subject of architectural education for many 
years, and [think we must be borne with if we become a 
little scientific for the moment, on the ground that we 
have been fighting a battle for some years’on what, I 
hope I am not offending anybody by calling, the 
stylists’ view. It is our first duty to be intelligent 
citizens, keen and sympathetic students of the require- 
ments of our time. To this end it seems to me a 
higher standard of general education should be re- 
‘quired of our students before they enter upon their 
architectural studies. 

I thoroughly appreciate what has been said in 
reference to the Beole des Beaux-Arts, and the eystem 
cof monthly “ projets ” which form the background of 
the course of study there, butas one of the fewstudents 
from this country who committed themselves to the 
whole course, I would like to express my belief that 
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these “projets” are intended to indicate to the 
student the part that arrangement-of-plan plays in his 
“‘art,” and that he may appreciate how far he has 
profited in by the study of those books illus- 
‘trating the subject, which are available to him, and, 
along with his drawings from the cast and his model- 
ling, are together, exercises in design and technical 
‘methods of expression. 

‘The more important part of the course seemed to 
me then, as a student, and still seems to me, to have 
been the lectures to be attended on History, Higher 
‘Mathematics, Stereotomy and Construction, with 
their final written, and oral, examinations, the failure 
to pass in any one of which meant being “ sent 
down ” for a year; and the satisfaction and enthu- 
siasm with which each student entered upon his final 
“projet,” the “Projet of Construction,” which 
indicated his progress alike as a designer and con- 
structor, and enebled him to pess into the first class, 
showed, I think, that others held the same opinion. 
‘tis the lectures, and drawings made for them, and 
the examination’ before and after the “Projet. of 
Construction ” that teach the student his craft. ‘The 
“Projets,” drawing from the cast, and modelling, are 
all influences, the power of which, like the books he 
studies, his fellow students in the studio, and the dis- 
tinguished architect in whose studio he works, must 
always depend upon the nature of the student, and 
bis ability to profit by them. The first makes it 
possible for him to practise the craft of architecture. 
The second affects only the way he does it; i 
second course is earnestly followed his work should 
‘bear the stamp of * culture,” orit may be of“ genius.”” 

Having referred to the Ecole des Beaux-Arts at such 
leogth, 1! mast admit tha the Professor of Conatruc 
tion and History were in their respective spheres con- 
summate artis —M. Brune, the Profesor of Gon- 
struction, left the Eoole St. Cyr as one of its most 
brilliant students, and it was said that he immediately 
applied to the secretary of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts 
to know in how short a time the Prix de Rome in 
architecture could be taken ; on being informed that 
the shortest time in which if could be taken was two 
years, he enrolled at the school and took the prize in 
that time. As Professor of Construction his class was 
one of the most interesting in the school. He seemed 
to know s0 well how to rouse the interest of the 
students in his subject, and without taking them too 
deeply into the problems of engineering to give them a 
sound knowledge of the laws that underlie its practice. 

I do not understand ahout those laboratories which 
have been mentioned. If they are organised to give 
their students what may be called the ‘ shop tra 
tions” of the crafts, it seems to me they will be i 
tensely useful. But I would set that as altogether 
distinct from “research laboratories” in, which 
materials could he tested and the Jaws which govern 
their combination explained. We say to our client : 
We propose to make a design realising your require- 
‘ments ; we propose in that design to enlist the eapaci- 
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ties of an indefinite number of crafts, and to make 
them work together harmoniously to one end. If we 
propose to do that, we must be sufficiently familiar 
‘with the traditions of those crafts to appreciate their 
possibilities—they must be at our fingers’ ends. And 
that can be taught in schools, and I think it should be 
taught by very constant visits to the more unusual 
structures (usual structures for the junior students, 
‘but the mote unusual ones as students grow up). No 
man, I think, ean write a specification unless he has 
some real knowledge of the ordinary practice and 
“traditions ” of the crafts. We do not undertake to 
change those “traditions” or practices, we accept 
them as they stand, but using them for our clients’ 
‘purposes we may put hefore the craftsman new 
problems, giving him interest and pleasure in its 
execution. I have been surprised at the pleasure 
with which good craftsmen, of one raft or another, 
noticed any new sphere in which they were called 
‘apon to act any sphere which fo them seemed to put 
‘them on the strain, ‘They recognised it as a strain, 
perfectly legitimate to their craft, but they enjoyed it 
and. were proud of the result. All the necessary fune- 
tions I speak of ean be taught in the school. The way 
in which they can be applied subsequently in practice 
must depend on the individual. I do not think that 
in anything you can do more than teach the students 
‘these so-called scientific truths. Many stadents will 
never get past the expression of the science they have 
been taught ; but at any rate they may be trained to 
give cultured expression to their ideas, and so may 
recognise genius ” when it turns up, and that is not 
altogether an unhappy position. We mnst admit 
that men may come into the spheres for which we 
have been trained, who, s0 far as our knowledge goes, 
hhave had no science training, and yet can express 
themselves in a way not possible to us. ‘There is a 
something in them which makes their capacity 
different from ones ; all we ean do is to be thankful 
that we are able tosee it. Tdonot think the standard 
at the Royal Institute is high enough; it should have 
the highest ideals in education. I think the standard 
should be much higher and yet give a man no further 
eduoation than he needs to make him a respected 
‘member of the profession. Whether it should be in 
the torm of post-graduate study or not I do not know, 
bub L would like to see gome element in the course 
‘which passed the student into the University, it might 
he, by way of a diploma, or an honours course ; or the 
student might take his B.A. or M.A. with an art 
subject before entering as an architectural student : 
some method by which onr education would be not 
wholly dissociated from the education of other pro- 
fessional spheres. In that way other professions 
‘would know what it meant to be an architect, and our 
work and our responsibilities would be better under- 
stood and appreciated by the public and our advice 
more generally sought. 


Mz. A.B, RICHARDSON [F)]- 
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remarks demand very serious consideration, especially 
as they enable us to visualise the limitations of the 
existing system of education. Tshould like to say that 
training in architecture, other than the rudiments of 
tthe art, is largely associated with the science of the 
mind. ” It is primarily # question of perception, taste, 
investigation of history, acquaintance with physical 
Jaws, and, above all, « profound study of humanity. 
As the individual develops his perspective of social 
conditions, in proportion as he increases his power 
to conceive, he begins to grasp actualities with cer- 
tainty, and through the joint agency of precedent and 
‘tradition designs anew. 

‘The education of the individual is purely personal, 
depending entirely on logical reasoning combined with 
ability to sequestrate one object from another, to 
amalgamate conditions which at first sight appear dis- 
proportionate, overnedinvariatly by those rare flashes 
of inspiration which alone beget articulate composi- 
tion, 

The issues raised at this conference do not concern 
the training of the individual, for the genius has the 
power to educate himself. ‘They turn rather on the 
sreater issue of collective training. The important 
duty before us this afternoon is to inspect the crude 
thachinery that has served up to the present to equip 
the generality of students. 

There was a time when everyone in England from 
‘the olient to the carpenter had an idea of architecture ; 
‘his is equally true of France, where it was possible for 
Antoine, a carpenter and supervisor of building ac- 
counts, to model his designs on those of the scholarly 
Gabriel. 

T shall endeavour to compare the methods of archi- 
tectural education that pertained in the eighteenth 
century to a simple machine with an automatic move- 
ment. Tt worked comparatively smoothly from the 
time of Wren to the Regency. But the later mechsnics 
‘were not satisfied with the simplicity of this contra 
tion, the age of steam demanded an acceleration, 50 
they yielded to force and added cog on cog, which only 
increased friction and retarded progress. During the 
‘past decade, such was the worn condition of the parts 
of this machine that a partial adjustment was decided 
upon, together with a new kind of lubrication ; but 
now, in View of what is urgently required, this appa- 
ratua is not adequate to its task. Itissonnd economy 
to install a new plant, but we must incorporate the 
good points of the old into the arrangements of the 
new. 

Leaving metaphor aud coming to facts, itis not the 
fanetion of this Institute to do more than angment 
the curriculum for the R.J.B.A. examinations, and to 
act in an advisory capecity to the mauy excellent 
schools now flourishing. ; 

The limitations of the present system of training 
afford an interesting contrast with the way architeo- 
tural education is dealt with in France and America. 

True architecture is the outeome of fertility of the 
soil, but it also depends on the nature of the seed ; 
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hhence we find, in this country, a tendency to specialise 
in produce which stultifies rather than aids healthy 
development. me cf 

Solely for convenience in teaching, the manifol 
aspects of architecture have been arranged in a number 
of compartments ; for example, construction, mate- 
als, sanitation, and other details form separate 
groups, the investigation of history is in another 
section, and design is expected to take care of itself. 
This, I submit, is the root of the trouble. 

‘All the attributes that form part of an architect's 
equipment should be subordinated to the dominant 
factor, design. Concept, supplemented by reasoning, 
is the basis of architecture. 

The investigation of history must be approached 
with a view to studying only the finest expressions of 
past activity. The student should not be bewildered. 
with a catalogue of dates and facts; be should be 
trained to assimilate underlying principles of historic 
examples, and be guided to adapt old theories to new 
conditions. All the great periods in architecture owe 
‘some part of their vitality to methods of investigation 
and emulstion. Yet it is strange that in some 
quarters this creed is not encouraged. 

Tis reasonable to suggest that the leading schools 
should be brought into closer touch with the Insti- 
tute, with the Royal Academy, and with each other. 
There must be vigorous and healthy competition 
between themselves and groups of earnest students, 
‘augmented by public exhibitions and constructive and 
‘fearless criticism from distinguished architects. 

In addition the Institute diploma should be raised 
beyond its present status, which enables a man of 
average proficiency to practise. A special certificate 
should be given for a diploma course of not less than & 
year, undertaken at 8 recognised school, the minimam 
‘age limit to be twenty-five years, and only those stu- 
dents who submit three designs during this period of 
training to be eligible for the studentabip prizes. 

Farther, we must think Imperially, if we wish to 
anticipate the unprecedented developments that will 
‘without question take place in the Dependencies and 
Crown Colonies after the war. It is not Utopian to 
imagine London becoming the centre of architectural 
education, for talent in this country is unique and in- 
aoe ear 

arding the remarks made by previous speakers 
concérning the functions of the architect being 
usurped by the engineer, I should like to point out 
‘that in the Victorian period the engineers very eagerly 
consulted the architects on questions of practical 
thiiy. Tes known that when Dobeon was dnguing 
the Central Station at Newcastle the engineers were in 
‘a quandary regarding the curve in the main line ; they 
appesled to the , who adjusted the railway 
teacks for them and incorporated the rails into his 
scheme for the station. The engineers were not 
hurls, and acknowledged their obligation to the 
architect's taste. Philip Hardwick was advisory 
architect to the London and Birmingham Railway, 
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Mocatta to the Landon Brighton and South Coast, Sir 
Gilbert Scott to the Midland, for whom he designed 
the grand iron vault in collaboration with an engineer, 
and Malvany and Sancton Wood both advised the 
railway companies in Ireland. This is proof of the 
fact that the practical mind is not always capable of 
hitting off the most fitting solution of a mechanical 
problem 


‘Mz. ALAN E. MUNBY, M.A. [F.]: 1 think there isa 
tendency for our discussions to wander into purely 
academic fields without erystallising, and I would like 
to draw attention to one or two things with the object 
of arriving at come definite result from the scientific 
point of view. 

‘Mr. Davies spoke of the Research Council. The 
Institute has a Committee which is dealing with that 
‘Research Council, and I hope that Committee will be 
able to produce some results: it has already had a 
number of meetings. One of the subjects of ite de- 
[erations which is suggested at the present time is in 
‘connection with the education of an architect, s0 far 
1s that is applicable to its terms of reference, so that 
‘we may see how far the work of the Research Council 
is capable of being utilised in connection with archi- 
‘tectural training. I think it probable that the Insti- 
tute Committee referred to will bring up some sort of 
report, whick may come back to stich a Conference as 
this 





‘With regard to general scientifc training, Iam cer- 
tain the Pubic Sols con do very much more for 
us 5y are doing at ent time, if we put 
the matter before them By. T agree with the 
definition of science, in its broadest way, that it is 
simply “knowledge.” But if we stated what natural 
sciences we agree are necessary, the Public Schools 
could do much more, by organising their forces. But 
‘one should not introduce professional education at & 
public school : that would be wrong. If, however, & 
youth stays at school until he is 18 or 19 years of age, 
his education during bis last year or so might be given 
‘8 definite trend in the direction of his intended pro- 
fession. In that way he could he given that ecientific 
Knowledge which would be specially useful in his pro- 
fessional work. There is no doubt that in the Insti- 
tute Examinations, as they stand, natural science is 
Bot enough emphasied."Take the hour's pape in 
mechanics which we used to have in the late Prelimi- 
nary Examination; it gave no idea of the importance 
of science work in architectural studies. T do not 
think anybody contends that science is the main 
feature of architecture, but you cannot do good con- 
struction without a knowledge of science. 

I will give You one instance of the way in which 
these things are dealt with in other places. In 1912 
the German Government gave grant in Dresden for 
‘the erection of a building for the study of architectural 
acoustics, a subject which is still very obscure. We 
put up buildings in the most cheerful way without 
having any idea of their acoustic properties, and we 
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Know ‘of many buildings which cost hundreds. of 
thousands of pounds which are failures irom tho 
acoustic point of view. But here, in Germany, is a 
building where the Government is subsidising, on a 
large scale, the science of acoustics. Why could not 
we do that? That is the kind of thing on which the 
Government is prepared to spend much more money 
than has been spent so far, and-our Institute Research 
Committee is about to lay this matter before the 
Advisory Committee of the Privy Couneil with a view 
‘to some specific action. ‘There is no reason why we 
should not have an institution like the one referred to 
here in London. 

‘To turn to another subject, I think we could do 
more with our Library. On the scientific and tech- 
nical side the Library'is very weak, and one does not 
feel that the Library Committee displays any interest 
in this direction. I suggest that this Committee 
might make a special study of the Patent Office 
Library. 

T do not know whether I may say anything on 
‘examinations, but as an honorary examiner for some 
years, though only in a small subject, I would like to 
2ay that the * Thesis ” in the R.L.B.A. Final is, as far 
as my experience goes, an awful fiasco. The theses 1 
hhave to examine—and 1 am speaking as a man who 
Jmnows what examinations are—are t00 often merely a 
collection of facts from a text-book, which anybody 
could do in ten days or a fortnight. Those theses 
constitute a travesty of the name. My idea of a 
thesis is a contribution which the author takes two or 
three years over, continuing to work at it during all 
that time more or less, something which is good 
enough to be published, and which would do an archi- 
tect credit. I have had theses sent in consisting 
merely of ten sheets of foolscap paper, scribbled in 
bad English. 1 think if a man cannot do better than 
that with a thesis, it is better for him not to attempt 
it, ‘The whole idea of this examination should be 
revised, perhaps, as some speakers have said, making 
‘ta post-graduate course, but making it a contribution 
to architecture itself, 


Sm JOHN BURNET: This meeting shows how 
wide the scope of these Conferences may be. tis to 
be hoped that the subject may be considered sufi- 
ciently serious in these discussions to have a Com- 
mittee appointed, on which perhaps professors in out- 
side schools might be asked to serve, to consider not 
only what the architect should be, and can be, edu- 
cated to do, but how his edneation oan be correlated 
with the existing schools, taking the student from the 
time he leaves school, going on to the secondary school, 
‘the technical college, and even to the University. 





‘Tae CHAIRMAN : The idea of these Conferences ix 
to get the broadest outlook on the whole subject, and 
wwe should be ill-advised if we stopped with the Con- 
ferences and failed to go on and achieve some practical 
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result after we have had time to digest the comprchen- 
sive and most interesting expressions of view we have 
received to-day. 1 think we may say certainly that 
what has been said at this Conference must bear fruit 
in the future. We here, and we as an Institute, will 
do all that we can to arrive at some practical 
resale, 


“Informal Conferences” at the Institute. 
To the Bditor, Jourxat. R.LB.A.— 

Daz Sin,—Living in the country one rarely now 
has the pleasure of attending meetings of the Institute, 
but interest is keonly revived by the publication in the 
TouRNar, of last month of the report of the fit of 
the series of conferences opened by Professor Lethaby 
and Mr. Henry Wilson. ‘To seek to vitalise the thought. 
of any body of men or of a people isa great enterprise ; 
and if successful, a notable achievement. ‘The war is, 
drawing all men more closely together, and each is 
finding more in common with the other than he before 
pethaps thought possitle—hence, pregnant opportu- 
nities. This applies most of all to the men who touch 
real things and issues, as in the Sighting line, There, it 
is the man that tells. So also is it in the practice of 
architecture :—and, as one of the after speakers aptly 
pointed out, we want to mect more with and find 
‘common human ground with the several bodies which 
offically largely regulate and control the conditions 
under which we work and live. 

T remember Mr. Selwyn Image at the Institute a 
gteat many years ago remarking how much our views 
undergo change when we meet people in the flesh and 
face to face, and in connection with this he told an old 
story of Charles Lamb. Somebody had been running 
down a certain gentleman whom we will call Mr. 
Brown. Charles Lamb got into a furious temper, ex- 
claiming“ T hate Mr. Brown!” ‘The gentleman re- 
plied, * You cannot possibly hate Mr. Brown—you do 
not know him.” “Know him!” exclaimed Lamb, 
“how could I hate him if T knew him ?” 

Don't you think we must insist leas upon what is 
vicariously designated architecture, and more upon 
the needs of humanity and the general well-being of 
each other and of the race; all of which may be ex- 
pressed in many forms of speech and in many direc- 
tions of effort ? On this broader human issue, euroly 
each of us has something to say ; and we must be as 
ready to leam from as to teach, official as well as our 
‘own more directly professional bodies. 

‘All who are not fossils ate students, so long as the 
power of thought or expression remains with them ; 
but the eruder or more professional form of education, 
while necessary perhaps for the study of any specialised 
subject, often tends to restrict and narrow the natural 
impulses of the mind, except that it be founded upon 
something broader and more inspiring than the purely 
professorial—that is, upon love of and reverence for 
enduring things, upon sympathy with, or at least 
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knowledge of, mankind and humanity and their often 
seeming divergent but really uniform aims. Tf we can 
but think bigly and humanly we shall achieve bigly 
and enduringly ; or, as an old poet and painter once 
said to me, “If « man hes really something to sey, 
something that the world is waiting to hear, then the 
‘means to express the thought will not be wanting.” 

This is what I think underlies the teaching of Pro- 
fessor Lethaby and Mr. Wilson. They want to get at 
‘the heart of things and to see things as they are : to be 
Jess burdened and concerned about unreal things, and 
to look st life and life's work with the clear trustful 
eyes of little children. 

‘Even more than to dothings beautifally, we want to 
do them well; and if we first do them well then the 
‘beauty will come without effort, and almost without 
our knowing. To posture is fatal : we want much to 
seek after that unconsciousness of self, which is alike 
the beauty of childhood and the obild-like mind. 
Bones, ligament, muscle, flesh, and the amazing intri- 
cacy of the blood-vessel and nerve truly make up the 
physical man, but they hold and house those intangible 
‘things we call spirit and soul. ‘The masic of the violin 
is greater than the body and strings, greater than the 
creature of Stradivarius himself ; andisnotthe beauty 
of architecture but the musie which is the soul of the 

"Ar the very beianing of he 

\¢ the inning of the war Mr. Asquith per- 
nite hina temny a otae ing and ng ney 
as I ean recollect the words, they were these, “Those 
who do not apprehend the spiritual aspect of the war 
fail to realise ite deepest meaning.” So it is with 
architecture. 

Professor Lethaby enumerates a namber of abstract 
qualities essential to good work. One other, and a 
forceful one, we must from without, namely, 
“ organisation.” To-day we mest with it everywhere, 
in the war, in the great industrial works, and in em- 
poriums. It is these needs we architects are called u 
to house. ‘The modern shopkeeper often only desires 
that hia building bes the quality or power to arrest 
and attract attention, more effectively even than does 8 
string of sandwich-men nall the glory of their boards. 
But anything that is in itself cuiré or based upon 
novelty, is also in itself thereby fleeting and unen- 
during ; and surely hankering after the outré is just 
the quality ProfessorLethaby rails so forcefully against 
in much of the building of to-day 

A church ftly built expresses reverence and worship’; 
public building so trested, restraint and dignity—in 
other words, good-breedingin architecture ; and good- 
breedingin architecture, asin other things, ia a quality 
to be esteemed much roore than the grandiose, the 
trivial, the blatantly aggressive, and the essentially 
vulgar. Isit not, however, in the tealm of the demestie 
welling, of whatever scale or size, that there is to-day 
expressed the most deeply rooted and essential charac- 
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teristic of our race ; and consequently, in it is rendered. 
‘our most successful national architectural achieve- 
ment. For to-day the home takes ‘of the 
church, because to-day its roots sink most deeply into 
the human soul, just as its fibres bind most surely ; 
moreover, it embodies and expresses most truly, 
because most simply, and therefore profoundly, faith 
and trust between man and wonien and between man 
and man; and sos at once, altar and ritalin the 
worship of Almighty God. Few see clearly, and fewer 
still traly : ut we can all cultivate the faculty of 
seeing : while sometimes one may be even taught to 

vas Kiisha, and Elisha’s serving-man; nor can 
‘we ever while life lasts forget Blake's vision of the 
sising sun. It i this lesson, pechaps this vision, Pro- 
fessor Lethaby and Mr. Wilson may seek to convey to 
us; that we, as also they, in learning to see better may 
also learn the better to do. 

Tremember very many years ago now, going one 
night to the Institute to hear Mr. Wilson read a paper 
to the Architeotural Association. I forget what was 
the butit wasin regions well above our heads. 
Those who afterwards spoke,inferentially confessed as 
much. Tt was not practical enough, they said. On 
another evening [heard the reader of another paper, at 
the Institute I think, and by someone who also was 
not a crude architect ; the title I forget, but it dealt 
with the architecture of past day. ‘The reader, I 
remember, at one part spoke of an ancient castle and 
‘moat, of the rich greys and yellows and browns of the 
stones; the beauty of the lichen, the luminous 
shadows, and the glories of the deep reflections in the 
‘moat ; the changing lights, the rufling of the surface 
calm by a gentle passing breath of wind, caressing 
rather than disturbing; but perhaps most sym- 
pathetically and understandingly of all, he told of the 
‘beautiful white water ilies, and the delicate freshness 
of the green in their leaves ; of the mystery and love- 
Jiness dwelling in all living things. 

‘Again, as before, one of the after speakers com- 
plained that it might be all very beautiful, but that it, 
was beyond them. He confessed he had hoped to hear 
‘more about the things of value and which they wished 
to understand better; the forms of the several openings, 
the fenestrations, their mouldings, evolution and 
dates. Then crossed my mind the words of an earlier 
‘Teacher, “ Consider the lilies of the field, how they 
grow; they toil not, neither do they spin: Yet Isay 
unto you, that even Solomon in all his glory was not 
arrayed like one of these.” Because we miss the 
hrumanness of mankind and the life vivifying alike 
animate and inanimate things, because our eyes are 
sometimes, even as artists, heavy and dull, we see often 
only the cerements of the dead and miss the living, 
breathing, voiceful soul. Surely we owe Lethaby and 
Wilson a debt for calling us again thereto. 

‘Janes A. Monnis, A] 
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THE HEATING AND VENTILATION 
OF SMALL SCHOOLS. 
ByPancy Moxnis (FJ, Devon County Architect 
(Education). 

The subjoined Memorandum upon the Heating 
and Ventilation of Small Schools, written in Deoem- 
ber, 1915, may be of interest to some of the readers of 
the Jourxat. The difficulties to which it calls atten- 
tion are probably non-existent in industrial centres, 
where those responsible for the care of heating appa- 
ratus are likely to be better qualified for the work ; but 
in agricultural districts the average caretaker may un- 
wittingly be the cause of danger not only to himself 
but also to those around him. 

‘The Memorandum is not written in any spirit of 
antagonism to those in authority, but at a time when 
opinions upon many subjects are undergoing change, 
and when economy is of supreme importance, no 


apology is needed for calling attention to the subject. . 


In spite of a special warning issued at the beginnin 
of the recent spell of cold. weather, and of printed 
instructions provided for the guidance of caretakers, 
zo fewer than six cases have already been reported to 
me where damage to heating apparatus has resulted 
from well-intentioned but unskilful management, in- 
volving in most cases burst pipes and radiators. 
With regard to open fire stoves, complaints of in- 
sufficient heating coupled with extravagant fuel con- 
sumption are beooming monotonous by their fre- 
quency, and in this respect I hear that our exp 
in Devon are similar to those of other counties. 





‘MenonaNnua ox Tam Hearing aN Vantrarion 
‘oF Swaxt, Scxoors. 

It is generally accepted as a fact that efficient ven- 
tilation depends upon adequate movement of the air 
and its capacity to absorb heat rather than upon its 
chemical composition, and that, within limits likely to 
be et within a school-room, the respiratory impurity 
of air is negligible in regard to ventilation. 

There is almost unanimous agreement that the 
necessary movement of the air in school-rooms can best 
be obtained by means of open windows in opposite 
walls of a room ; the lower parts of these being pro- 
‘vided with hopper ventilators to deflect the incoming 
current and deliver it at a suitable height above the 
floor level. Some such arrangement as this is impera- 
tive if open windows are to be used continuously in 
winter. 

This method of ventilation necessitates not only 
largely increased heating power, but also the even 
ton of ent ‘throughout a room, No dificulty in 
this respect need occur in the larger schools, where low 
pressure hot water heating systems under efficient 
management are in use; but in the smaller country 
schools the difficulty is becoming pronounced, and un- 
less dealt with in the near future will be the cause of 
considerable expenditure. There are several alter- 
native methods of heating such schools :— 





(2) Open fires fitted with boilers to work a suppl 
mentary low or medium pressure heating scheme. 

@) Open fire stoves. 

(c) Gas radiators or stoves provided with flues, 

{@) Slsed slow combustion stoves, 

the foregoing, types (a) 2) and (e) are sanctioned 

by the Board of Education and, in theory, are un 
doubtedly best suited for the purpose ; but in practice 





difficulties occur which need careful consideration. 
‘Dealing with these seriatim -— 
‘Experience of supplementary heating systems (type 


@), already installed, points to the fact that, except in 
isolated instances, they are unsuitable and likely to be 
‘a source of danger from several causes. 

(1) The apparatus is generally in charge of a woman 
who has had no previous experience of heating systems 
and often fails to grasp the method of working and the 
necessity of constant watchfulness, For thia reason 
also the apparatus frequently. becomes air locked. 

(2) Where there is no gravitation water supply the 
cistern must be filled by hand, and although this 
should not often be necessary, the fact may of itself be 
a danger even though a water gauge is provided. 

(G) I the fire is not carefully looked after the water 
in the eystem may be made to boil. 

(4) The fire cannot be kept burning throughout the 
night, as in the case of an ordinary boiler, and the 
system may become frozen. 

(5) The temperature is dificult to eontool in mild 
weather, 

Stoves of type (2), even though several sizes in ex- 
cess of the nominal heating capacity for a stated cubi- 
cal area, are found to be inadequate under working 
conditions. ‘The distribution of heat is defective, since 
it seriously inconveniences those who sit near the 
stove and is found to he insufficient, in more distant: 
parts of the room. The cost, moreover, is at least 
150% in excess of a slow-combustion stove of equal 
‘heating capacity. Two stoves might be used, but the 
‘Board of Education would require a chimney for each, 
‘and even if stove pipes were permissible, this type of 
stove is often unreliable in working if such pipes are 
used. In many cases a“ Hospital” type of open fire 
stove would be required if it were to be effective in 
heating the room, involving an outlay of from £20 to 
£25 for a room of moderate dimensions. Fuel con- 
‘sumption in open stoves is also very heavy. 

‘Type (0) would be prohibitive in cost even if gas 
were available, 

With regard to type (d), which is not approved by 
the Board of Education -—Inspite of their obvious de- 
fects, and subject to certain reservations, there is no 
doubt that in practice close slow-combustion stovesare 
the most suitable means of heating the particular kind 
of school in question. The cost of installation is small, 
the stoves are economical in fuel consumption, if pro- 
perly used they last well, and the distribution of heat 
Js more even than with open fire stoves. That this 
statement wil be mgarded a herery Tam fully avae, 
and for that reason I recognise that any appeal to 
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those in authority is unlikely to receive favourable 
consideration ; nevertheless, I am bécoming increas- 
ingly doubtful whether the general condemnation of 
close stoves is not due more to their misuse end the 
neglect of ventilation than to their inherent defects. 

In the Report for 1911 of the Essex School Medical 
Officer there is an account of & very careful series of 
experiments in the heating of school-rooms by closed 
slow-combustion stoves, undertaken to determine 
“whether vitistion of the air of school-rooms is 
‘caused by the formation or eseape of poisonous gases 
as the result of the combustion of coke or coal in 
‘modern closed stoves of the slow-combustion type.” 
Preliminary investigation proved the existence of 
poisonous gas—earbon monoxide—in the air of 
unventilated rooms heated by this means. Experi- 
‘ments were therefore undertaken to determine the 
amount of this gas, which was found to vary from a 
sninimum of 1 prt in 140000 to a maximum of 1 prt 
in 90,000. ‘The amount of carbon dioxide present 
‘was also tested and found to give low readings. 

‘The experiments were made in rooms where ventila- 
tion was pi reduced fo a minimum, and the top 
of the stove and part of the fiue pipe were allowed to 
‘become red-hot. Th tho ease where the highest read- 
ings were obtained all the joints of the fle pipe were 
left unsealed and the conditions intentionally made 
abnormal. 

The conclusions drawn from the experiments were 
that, even under the conditions mentioned, poison- 
ous gases were present in such small quantities as to 
‘be negligible as a cause of ill-health, and the low resd- 
ings of carbon dioxide were stated to “establish the 
fact that the aspirsting effect of the flue effectually 
causes the removal from the stove of the products of 
combustion.” 

‘The Derbyshire School Medical Officer's report for 
1911 also contained the following: “As we now have 
‘ample evidence that class-rooms heated by hot-water 
pipes can be efficiently ventilated, there is no reason 
why they should not be adequately ventilated when 
heated by slow-combustion stoves. Properly con- 
structed slow-combustion stoves, especially those with 
a descending flue, should not be altogether prohibited 
‘when there is through ventilation and under suitable 
circumstances.” 

‘As & connecting link between the foregoing and 
ventilation as now understood, one must call atten- 
tion to facts established by Dr. Haldane, Dr. Leonard. 
‘Hill, Dr. Rideal and others. Only a few years ago the 
following statement, now generally accepted, would 
have been received with scepticism—I quote from a 
paper on “The Change of Ideals for Ventilation” 
by Dr. Jas. Kerr, MA, whose work in connection 
with London Schools is well known —“The risk, 
therefore, of a child being infected with disease 
‘through the air it breathes is negligible. Infection is 
f directly sprayed and not an air-borne contagion. 
The factors, then, variations of which, as likely to be 
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met in school life, are of no account, are oxygen, car- 
bon dioxide, animal toxic products, odours, micro- 
organisims, and, within reason, dust. "In other words : 
The chemical composition of the atmosphere within any 
likely variation of respiratory impurity does not matter 
and may be neglected in ventilation.” i 

Te would appesr, therefore, that provided a roo is 
properly cross ventilated harmful-effects are unlikely 
to arise from the products of combustion of slow- 
combustion stoves. 

There remain two points upon which I have not 
touched :—It has been suggested as a subject, for 
investigation that the physical qualities of radiant 
heat from iron surfaces may have a depressing effect 
upon vitality. So far as Iam aware, no information 
upon the point is available, but the argument might 
equally be applied to highly heated radiators and hot 
water pipes. ‘The other point is undoubtedly impor- 
tant—the humidity of the air—but if it may be 
assumed that theories in regard to what was con- 
sidered the greater evil are in process of demolition, it 
should not be impossible to remedy the lesser one ; in 
fact, opinions regarding it are already in astate of flux. 
To quote again from the Essex report -—““ No doubt 
some of the bed effects erroneously ascribed to the 
production of poisonous gases by closed stoves are 
really caused by an unduly dry atmosphere, the result 
of insuficient ventilation.” ‘The italics are mine. 
The proper degree of relative moisture in the air 
essential to good ventilation is’ a disputed point. 
Dr. Parkes and Dr. Shaw have both expressed the 
opinion that too much stress can be laid uponit. They 
point out that at very high and very low temperatures 
itis of greatimportance,and itis necessary under these 
conditions to have dry air, but at temperatures 
ranging from 55° to 60° they incline to the opinion 
that differences of humidity are not of great con- 


sequence. 

‘In matters of this kind principles must be estab- 
liked by expats, and an arcitect expremcn an opinion 
with diffidence ; but it is his duty to watch develop- 
‘ments, and, if possible, to meet difficulties which oocur 
in practice by the application of new principles when 
‘once they are established. Now, although we may not 
succeed in eliminating all the ‘disadvantsges which 
cocur from the use of slow-combustion stoves, or create 
standard of theoretical perfection, yet by theexercise 
of care may we not modify harmful effects by reducing 
them to limits within which they are innocuous ? 

In view, therefore, of the results obtained by the ex- 
periments referred to, and of ‘opinion in regard 
to ventilation, I submit that sufficient grounds exist 
for further investigation ; and possibly for relaxation 
of regulations now in force. T suggest that the follow- 
ing conditions should be o ‘if stoves of this type 
‘are used — 

(1) That the stove be of ample capacity to obtain the 
desired result without the necessity of raising any 
part of the stove to red-heat, and that where 
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necessary two stoves be provided tofacilitate dis- 
tribution of heat. 

(2) That the stove he not provided 
the delivery of warmed air. 

(8) That the top, as well as the sides and body, of the 
stove be lined with fire-tiles, which must be 
renewed at once when defective. 

(4) That adequate provision of hopper windows be 
made for ventilation, where feasible, in opposite 
walls of the room, and that instructions be issued 
requiring as many as possible of these to be used 
whenever the School is in session. 

With regard to Condition 4 it would no doubt 
strengthen the ease fa certain number of hoppers were 
fixed open, but the effect would be unnecessarily to 
cool wall and other surfaces during the night. 

‘The idea that the humidity of the air can be regu- 
Jated by a bowl of water placed upon. a stove is, T 
believe, no longer tenable, and I do not, therefore, 
suggest it as a condition, 

‘Tadmit that the introduotion of the personal factor 
is the least satisfactory part of the proposal, but] have 
always held that this argument can equally well be 
used against ventilation schemes in general. 

Tn conclusion I may say that this Memorandum has 
been placed before the County Medical Officer, who 
approves the views it expfesses, 

‘Penoy Monnis, 

County Architect (Education). 





an inlet for 








9th December 1915. 
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‘The subject of the following brief memoir was born 
in Belfast 22nd February 1822, and passed away in the 
same city on 21st January 1917, having almost com- 
pleted his 95th year. He was of Scots-Lrish descent, 
as the family had emigrated to the shores of Lough 
Neagh early in the seventeenth century. Robert 
Young, ¢. 1650, issued his token with the legend 
“Robart Young dyerin Antrim.” My father’s father 
‘was James Young, who started in Belfast a wholesale 
woollen warehouse at the commencement of last cen- 
tury. His son Robert was born there, but his early 
‘years were mainly passed at White Abbey, where the 
amily had full scope for out-door pastimes, and with 
his brothers he built boats, constructed model water 

._ wheels, and erected bridges more suo. His uncle, Dr. 
James ‘Bryce (father of the present Viscount Bryce, 
(0.M.), took him on his geological excursions with valu- 
able results afterwards. At an early age he was sent 
to the Belfast Academy, where he received a good 
classical training under the Principal, Dr. R.J. Bryce, 
a well-known Latinist. Lord Chancellor Caims and 
Sir Donald Currie were his class-mates. As the pro- 
{fessor of mathematics at Glasgow University was an 
old friend of the family, my father was sent there for a 
year, where his fellow students were James and 
‘William Thomson (Lord Kelvin). 

On his retum to Belfast he was indenture to the 
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County Surveyor of Antrim, Sir Charles Lanyon, M.P. 
‘The fee charged was £357. Sir Charles held an 
exceptional position as County Surveyor, he enjoyed a 
good salary and his private practice extended over 
Ulster and afterwards throughout Ireland. Several 
of his pupils became well-known architects, including 
W. H. Lymn, R.H.A.,and Sir Thomas Drew, P.R.H.A. 
‘My father became Lanyon’s chief assistant soon after 
‘the completion of his apprenticeship, having previously 
ied out a number of important county works, prin- 
sipaly bridges, On the starting of the Baas end 
Ballymena Railway he was given charge of the section 
Belfast to Antrim. He was married in 1849 to the 
only daughter of Rev. Robert Magill, M.A., Antrim, 
and removed to Athlone, having been engeged as his 
engineer by William Dargan, contractor for the Mid- 
nnd Great Western Railway. 

‘On returning to Belfast early in the “fifties he com- 
meneed to practise as an architect and civil engineer; 
some years afterwards he took into partnership his 
pupil, John Mackenzie, J.P., the firm being known as 
‘Young & Mackenzie, ‘In 1880 his only son Robert 
‘Magill Young became a partner in the firm. 

In early years my father did some work as surveyor 
for London Companies, including the Salters in the 
county of Derry. He built-a Presbyterian church at 
‘Magherafelt. He acted as surveyor for Lord Lurgan, 
doing some important work, A large house was built 
for Joseph Magill at the Cavehill, and several factories 
near Belfast, Like most provincial practices, that of 
‘the firm has beena varied one, Amongst theirmore im- 
ortnt buildings ae incinded lange, number of 

sbyterian churches, several intermediate schools, 
especially the Belfast’ Royal Academy and Watt's 
endowed school, Lurgan, and numerous National 
schools in Belfast, also many manses and church halls 
in Ulster ; the Presbyterian Assembly Buildings and 
Hall, Belfast ; large hospitals for Belfast Corporation 
‘and Poor Law Guardians ; Insurance blocks for the 
Scottish Provident Institution, the Ocean Accident 
and Guarantee Corporation Ltd., and others ; ware- 
houses and banks. On zeaching the age of ninety my 
father retired from active Jabour, but still remained 
chairman of the Lagan Navigation Co. and Linen 
Hall Library. He was created by the King a Privy 
Councillor in 1907. 

‘He was a man of unceasing activity in mind and 
body, mens sana in corpore sano. In 1870, when we 
fist travelled on the Continent, the churches of the 
Charente were his special study. He always rose 50 
‘early that he had a water-colour sketch well in hand to 
show his son at breakfast. His love of Romaneaque 
architecture led him to study the subject in various 
localities, and he gave the result, starting with Ra- 
‘venna, in an illustrated lecture afterwards published, 

‘He enjoyed a sketching tour through the Pyrenees, 
where fine examples of his favourite style were noted. 
Scotland was an attractive place for his holidays, as 
he combined sketching with geology, especially in the 
romantic Island of Arran. In his early life he gained 
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a wonderful knowledge of the ancient Trish music 
current in the Glens of Antrim, which he played on the 
violin, accompanied on the pisno by my mother, who 
hhad a gift in that way. For years he assisted the 
‘Teis Ceoil as a judge of unpublished Irish arts. As a 
Senator of the Queen’s University he did his best to 
encourage music. Some sixty years ago there was a 
remarkable merchant in Belfast called Francis 
‘MoCrackin ; he was a friend of Rossetti and Holman 
‘Hunt and other Pre-Raphaelites, and my father was 
‘thus introduced to their work. From this an artistic 
coterie sprang up of which he was a member. In ad- 
dition to his art proclivities, he was an enthusiastic 
archeologist, keenly interested in paleolithie man, 
whose former presence in Ireland he firmly maintained. 
He had built, like many architects, a house for himself 
at Rathvarna, on the outskirts of Belfast, where he 
delighted to play bowls with his friends. During his 
Jong life he enjoyed excellent health, although his life 
was refused for insurance by a local doctor of repute 
some 75 years ago with the remark that he would not 
live six months. Within a week of his end he was at 
work on his water-colours. A slight attack of infiu- 
‘enza turned to pneumonia and he passed away peace- 
fally on the 2st January, without leaving single 
enemy. ‘Roserr M. Youxs [F.}- 





JOSEPH FOSTER WOOD [F.]. 


Bristol and the neighbourhood have suffered irre- 
‘parable loss by the death of Joseph Foster Wood, 
‘though for some years he had not taken the full part 
in the work of his firm that he formerly did. Articled 
‘more than forty years ago in the office of Foster & 
‘Wood (his uncle and his father), he studied indus- 
triously, and after the death of John Foster, the head 
ofthe fmm he became partner with his father, Joneph 
Wood. He was elected Associate of the Institute in 
1883 and Fellow in 1910. From 1910 to 1912 he was 
President of the Bristol Society, and for a while re- 
presented that Society on the R.LB.A. Council. 

‘He was a man of sterling qualities veiled beneath 
modesty that never left him. Full of artistic feeling, 
hhis designs exemplified it. Possessing considerable 
Anowledge of ies and other scientific subjects 
hhe was fond of applying it when dealing with con- 
stractional matters, and often successfully broke away 
from the usual methods. His love of beauty in detail 
‘was well known among his fellow-architects, and on 
almost all his works will be found the impress of his 
highly artistic and quite unusually delicate sense of 
‘the beauty of line and form. 

As stated above, he practised for many years in 
partnership with his father. Of his later individual 
work examples are to be found both in the city of 
Bristol and on the countryside. Amongst many 
others the interesting front of some Inrze business 
premises on the south side of Mary-le-Port Street was 
‘designed by him, and the Timer and Mirror offices in 
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St. Stephen Street afford a picturesque esample of 
‘his workin dealing with timber construction combined 
with brick and stone. A charming memorial tower 
at Churchill, Somerset, is a good specimen of his 
originality, while several houses in the country testify 
to his careful consideration of the picturesque com- 
bined with utility and convenience. In his early days 
he had assisted the partners of his firm in the prepara- 
tion of drawings of many important buildings in the 
city of Bristol and in other places which stand to 
their name. For over 60 years the firm of Foster & 
‘Wood has practised at the same offices which are still 
in use, and for more than 50 years before that long 
period the firm wasin existence and was located almost 
within a stone's throw of the same spot. It was in 
the year 1905 that Joseph Wood, the well-known 
father of Joseph Foster Wood, died, after an extremely 
busy life as an architect, leaving his som, who has now 
himself passed away, the sole representative of this 
long-established line of professional men. There 
followed shortly afterwards an arrangement with 
Graham Awdry, a former pupil of the frm and 
assistant in theit office, but then practising at West- 
minster, by which he became a partner, and for some 
ten or eleven years the two worked together, renewing 
and increasing the friendship begun in the days of 
‘their papilage. But somé feeling of waning health 
and hodily power was beginning to make itself mani- 
fest, and Joseph Foster Wood gradually and reluc~ 
tantly withdrew from an active part in the practice, 
nly eianing in hs own hands certain special work 

land developed chiefly at his private residence. 
"pesos for botany and hortcleure had now ¢ 
chance of being indulged, but the outbreak of war 
upset many fair schemes. He felt, as the great 
conflict went on, that he must do more and more to 
help the sufferers, and'for many months hefore his 
Jast illness he worked zealously at a depot, making 
crutches for the wounded soldiers. 

Those who knew him best will not easily forget his 
truly lovable personality and his singleness of heart. 
His smile of greeting was one of the brightest imagin- 
able ; the grip of his hand one of the truest and most 
characteristic expressions of his deep feeling. He was 
sensitive to a degree, and so unselfishly modest of his 
‘own opinion when engaged in a friendiy conversation 
‘on whatever subject, that if the other, earried away by 
eagerness, broke in upon his deeply thought-out and 
invariably wise reinarks, uttered always with delibera- 
tion, he would stop in a moment, like the closing of a 
sensitive flower, but without any sign of annoyance, 
and await the other's pleasure before continuing. He 
had, indeed, a truly wonderful self-command that 
never seemed to fail him. Weakened to some extent 
by an attack of influenza about Christmas time, he 
caught a chill, and, after a few days of pneumonia, he 
passed on to the Greater Future, leaving many sad 
hearts to mourn his loss, but to remember ever the 
charm of his friendship and the infinence of his fine 
character and noble example. GCA. 
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CHRONICLE, 
The RBA. Record of Honour: Forty-first List. 


Fallen in the War. 
Avaus, Private Henry Eusrace [Student], Rifle Bri- 
ade, attached to the Royal Engineers. Died of 
swounds at the base hospital in France on 25th 
October Inst, aged thirty-eight. 
Mr. H. B, Adams, the younger son of the Jate Mr. Robert 
Adams and @ member of the well-known firm of inventors 
‘and engineers. was educated at the City of London School 
fand London University, and served his articles with te 
Inte Me. H. H. Collins PF-]and Ma. M. B, Collins [FJ He 
Fated ite Intermediate Bramination and was adniteed 
Braden RACB.AL but subsequently entered his father's 
‘Janes, Second Lieut, Donato Cnors, Gloucester 
Regt:, only son of Mr. Richard C. James [F., of 
Bristol, aged nineteen 

Sraruay, Lieut. Nort Honvar,- Bast Surrey Regi- 
‘ment, attached Devons, thind son of Mr. HL. 
‘Heathcote Statham [F., aged twenty-four. 


Award for Gallantry in the Fila 

‘Topas, Second Lieut. Cacrt, Burwets,, Som. LL. (son 
of Mr. Perey B. Tubbs[¥.]), awarded the Military 
Cross in recognition of his gallantry and devotion* 
to duty in the field. The London Gazette of 
3rd March says: “ When sent forward to take 
command of a company he crossed the open many 
times under heavy fire, going from platoon to 
platoon explaining the situation. He set a splen- 
did example throughout.” 


Appointments, Prometions, 
Mr. W. . Ward, jun. [Zitentit), has boon serving ince 
the outbresic of waz in the Royal Hild Artillery, and has 
sale he en of Mage a ase 
asian Director of Labour, France, with zank of Beait 
aptein. 

Vir, Harold Haslock [4.] has been promoted Lieutenant 
RNVR. 

‘Major B. Bortram Kisby {Licentiate}, son of Mr. Edmund 
Kirby [F.], who bas boon at tho Front in command of 
battery of artillery attached to a Canadian division, has 
been invalided hozte, and ie now employed at headquarters 
tt the Horse Guards for Home Defence 

‘ss Charles Lovett Gil [P.}, of tho frm of ‘Mesen. 
Richardson & Gill, has been granted a commission in the 
King’s Liverpool Regiment. 
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Architects and National Service : Deputation to 
‘Mr. Neville Chamberlain, 


‘Under the auspioes of tho B.I-B.A. and the Architects! 
‘War Committee a deputation representing the architec- 
tural profession in the United Kingdom waited upon Mr. 
Neville Chambezlain, Director-General of National Service, 
on Wednesday, 2lst February, to urge in connection with 
the National Service scheme the utilisation of architects 
by the State for the special kind of work for which their 
‘raining has fitted them. 

"Tho following isa list of architects nominated to serve on 
‘tho deputation, and most of them were present :— 

Mr. Emest Newton, A.R.A., President R.LB.A., Chair- 
man of the Architects! War Committee ; Sir Aston Webb, 
K.GV.0., CB, RA. (F.]. Past President LBA; Sir 
John Bumet, R.S.A, LL-D., Vieo-President R.iLB.A ; Sir 
Ernest George, A.RA.(F.]. Past Prosident R.LB.A.; Mr. 
Roginald Blomfield, R-A.(P'J; Past President R.i.B.A.; Mr. 
Paul Waterhouso [F-], Vico-President R.LB.A,: Mr. HL. V- 
Lanchester (F.j, Vice-President RBA; Mr. B. Guy 
Dawber [.). Hon. Sceretary RI-BA. ; Me. John B. Gast 
[B., Provident of the Manchester Society’ of Architecte ¢ 
Me. 'W. Aloxander Harvey, President of the Birmingham 

Mz. A.B. Burleigh, President 














“Architectural Association + 








Mr. Adam P. Watson [P., President of the Sheffield, Soutt 
‘Yorkshire and District Socioty of Architects and Surveyors: 
My. Lonnox Robertson (F., President of the South Wales 
Institute of Architects; Mr. ‘T. Forbes Maclennan (4. 





Society of Architeots ; Sir Frank W. Wills (F-], President of 


the Bristol Society of Architect is. W. Kayo Parry [P) 
President of the Royal Instituto of the “Avchiterts of 
Ireland; Mr. James Findlay, President of tho Dundee 
Tnetituto of Aschiteota; Mz. Charles Cheverton, President 
‘of the Devon and Bxoter Arshiteotaral Society Mz Joba 
‘Watton Or, Biden of tho Gangaw Tatil of Aro 
totes Mr, OgFredarick Bowman, President of the Lees 
lind Wert VoMahive Architectural Society + Mr. J. Wood 
House Simpson, President of the Leicester and Laieoster 
shire Society of Anchiteote ; hfe. E. Perey ‘indo [F.|, 
President of the Liverpool Arohitectural Society ;-Capeain 
R. Burns-Diok [P.), President of the Novtbor “Ars 
tural Association ; Mr. J. Alfzed Gotoh, S.A. [F.), Vi 
President R-LB.A., President of the Northampionshiee 
Amocintion of Avokitecta 5 Afr 1. Cl, Prendent of the 
Nottingham and Derby Avehitectural Society; Sir W 
W. Portal, Batt. (ion. 4.), Promident of the Hampal 
{nd Isle of Wight Avsociation of Architects ; Me.-A-O. Be 
Mackenzie (7. President of the Atchitectural Associat 
Mr A. Alban H. Seott, Vioe-President of the Society of 
Architect hte Biyin J Saigrov [F] Prenident of the 
Society of Architect ; Mfr. Deroy B. Tubbs [F.. Past 
President of the Soclety of Architects; Mr. Basil Champ. 
deya, Mr. W. 3 Coulihaw, Mr P. J. Wille; Mr 
Martineau Peteher [F-), Viee-President of the Archives: 
jiral Association. Mr Alan 3. Munby (F.), Han 
rary of the Executive Arehitect’ Wat Committe 
Ms. Enxssr Newrox, A-R.A., in introducing the dopu- 
tation said: ‘The deputation which T, ax Prosident of the 
Royal Institute of British Architeots: have the honour of 
introducing is representative of the whole profesion of 
‘architecture throughout Great Britain. Our object. in 
‘coming here in twofold: First, to indicate briaily the 
‘services wo bolieve we can render to the State; and 
Sccondly, to offer these services and the whole machinery 
of our onganiaation in order to render them readily and 
‘easily availble. Other speakers will go more into detail 
in regerd to the specific services which architeots can 
render, but I should like as a preface to make elene—what 
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is not, I think, generally understood—that the profession 
of architecture is essentilly practical, and, although indi- 
‘vidually wo may specialisc more or less, collectively our 


‘work includes € directly, and even remotely, 
connected with building. Weare accustomed to surveying. 
catimating, assessing damage, and to the supervision of 


Srocks of all kinds” We are familar also with the con- 
crip eeetll as ple baiting so ens 
jescription, as well as “ 
snon ef ase ad jadgment we have tou that all thee 
buildings are put up with a proper regard to economy in 
‘coat and arrangement. At & time such as the present, 
‘when our knowledge and should bave been of 
the greatest value to the State, and would have saved 
delay, mistakes, and mach waste of money, we have, a8 an 
forgenisation, been made no aso of. It is now late in the 
Say, bat believing that in organising the man-power of the 
country it is mare practical and economical to pat men to 
‘work, #o far as possible, which their training and ex- 
‘perience enables them to do, we have asked you to receive 
this deputation, which offers you this skill end experience 
toma the best seo what may be posible inyou heme 

of organisation. am also ssked to say thst we shall be 
glad to submit a practical ecbeme for your consideration or 
‘to assist in any way you may indicate, 

Mr Reams Browmco, RA. Past President 
R.LBA,, said: Sir, as Mr. Newton has said, we are here to 
place ourselves entirely st your disposal if the way you 
think best. Wo tink we can help yon to some extent in 

calling your attention to some qualifications by 
farchiteats which have been greatly in the past. 
Soon after tho war broke out, the Royal Institute of 
British Architeote offered its services to the Government 
of that time and the Government failed to realise what the 
capacities of arohtoota wore. They turned the ool shoulder 
fom them; and, in consequence, the country lost the 
services of a very capable, trained body @f men. The 
‘qualifications to which I venture to call Your sttention— 
‘and T shall only put the matter quite generally—sppoar to 
zie to be these In tho frst pce, architects are tained 
<designors and constructors in all forms of building ; they 
hhave to keep in touch with every sart of material and to 
know the new materials which come along, and they are, 
of course, familiar with the ones of which they have 
Already had experience. They have to deal with every 
sort of building, from a pg-sty to a palace, and they have 
to deal, in tho conduct of their work, with all sorts of 
‘unforessen emergencies which may oovur in the course of 
building operations and which must be deaie with then and 
there. Arvhiteots cannot wait sbout and let things drift or 
leave it to the builder; the architect is thé man who is 
responsible, who bas to take upon himself the responsi- 
bility of scttling these things as they occur. And we 
‘venture to suggest that architects have more varied 
‘experience in building matters than have enginoers, who 
fare, often, specialied men. We have often to deal with 
rongh-and-ready situations. 

‘Mr. Navauix Cmanmzncars: Ido not know that I quite 














the Government and thst they were not availed of as they 
‘might have been. Do you mean by that that the buildings 
‘which were erected were not erected with the aid of 
architects ? 

‘Mr. Bromrrexy: No. Iam talking about the general 
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services which might have been rendered by architeta in 
torts of situation, “My remarks wore calling your 
tention to the fact that wo think the taining which 
reitects receive enables Gem to deal with all sorta of 
‘Taned citustions, One of the most exontal qualities of 
Wobtects io resourcefulness in dealing wich matters 
aply. Then there isthe question of dfaughtamanship. 
“Arbitects are not only trained designers and draughtsman. 
aon ther own, but they are able to make drawings for 
thers, and to es that drawings are propery caricd out 
‘Tho who cannot do thie woold bo delea in supervising 
tort which as tbe cari ont to drawings. To know 
Sue's way about in drwings requir special knowledge 
‘Shi trining, ond hat the aceitect poses ina very hgh 
Agree, And the thd point T suggest to you, Si, is: 
‘Thee isa prevaing en that architect are merely art, 
‘hati quite wrong: they are that and a good deal mor. 
Half of our time and traning and work is devoted to the 
organisation, the administration and contol of manaal 
Si mechanical labour. During the last eighteen suonth 
Gr oro pears Ihave Been engaged in uperintending and 
{aking part in a good deal of trench work round about 
London, and I Sn that in these trench systems, in adttion 
to the poniton ofier, there were evil engineers in change 
‘ofthe works, who wero drawing salaries, and later on their 
Salaries were commuted and they were given commis 
Soon. Ido not say they were not competent to do their 
ook but T snk th ants wae competent, nd 
fr eome wars more competent, Because they ate more 
fuel to rough-and-tamble, work such as we sometimes 
have to deal with. This ie an instance of the sort of 
serve architects might have been aled on to render. T 
‘Ea not detain you further, Sx, with the remarke I have 
fo make, except say shat we architects art st this 
moment, precided from the prctioe of out calling, bu, 
ts pets men, we cherflly noqinace in that, because 
tre beliove it to befor the eet intereta of the couatey. We 
ie therefore in the posidon of having © good deal of 
Ccforeedlesare, which enables us to place ou services at 
‘Your disposal in whatever way you may think best adapted 
Yo the terest of the country 
Ge Jom B. Gass: Si, a President ofthe Manchester 
Soseiy of Architects, Ihave tho honour to. apecilly 
eprosint on this depataion the 19 Architectural Societies 
of Great Britain ad Island aed with the Royal Intute 
Sf Bettsh. Architects and embracing ‘the hole of the 
tountry. ‘There are also 20 Allied Societies in the Over. 
Seas Dominions, I am supported on this depatation not 
only by the President and Past-Prsidents of the RB.A.y 
Shut bythe Presidente of th Allied Sosities from al parts 
of England, from Wales and fom Scotland, together with 
the Presidents ofthe Society of Arebitests and the Arch 
tectaral Amocintion--a deputation the moet representa. 
tive and important over known in the profession of aac 
tectare. Inthe Manchester Societys ree, and generally in 
the provinces, mombors practise ac architects and sur- 
‘erg developing the pala rl athe artists 
jon. Many are spedalists in factory and 
‘workshop. design and construction, ‘The trsinag. and 
[xperince of architects enable them to arrange and design 
Iruldings in the best way for their efective se, consimuct 
them seiontically and give thems stable architectural 
chance Anyou ing! Ste nies ad me 
iis inthe greet centres, including Bising. 
Ean, bave all comprehensive cours in arcitestore ‘he 
examinations for membership of the Royal Insti of 
British Architecta lay great areas on planning, sientiae 
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Sir Asrox Wenn, K.CV.0., CB. R.A Lask you, 
+0 feel that we are here recognising the enormous respons 
by and difficulty af your office, and that ous desire isto 
assist, if we can, in ono branoh of occupation in this 
country by explaining to you how we would wish to place 
four services at your disponal, We would like to say—aa 
T think has already been said, and I might say it once 
‘ogain—that we hope that when you came to allot the work 
that it may be possible to allot to architects work which 
their previous training will have qualified them to under- 
‘ake. At the same time I think’ I am speaking for the 
whole of our profession in seying that wo unreservedly 
place our services entirely in your hands in the way you 
think they ean best be employed for the needs of the 
country. , But we think men who have been trained as we 
havo beoh would bo more suitably and more usefully 
‘eeupied in similar work to that which they have besn ac- 
customed to than in being put to some outdoor occupation 
which probably they would be vory incapable of satis 
torly earzying out. I/have heard of gentlemen high up in 
ay profestion offering their services at the War Office, for 
instance, and being refrred to the Labour Bureau, a being 
the proper place for them to apply. ‘That may be right, oF 
may be wrong, but must aay that it has hart them, and 
it does not encourage voluntary help for their work to be 
referred to a Department—which may be the right one— 
That which doos not strike ws as being quite the one which 
‘wo should have expeoted to be sent to. I might also say 
although Tam aware you know a great deal about archi- 
‘tects and architecture, and it may aeem almost impertinent 
nme to explain to you--that we are accustomed to under- 
take work of all sorts, from town-planning down to 
cottage building, and with all tho intermediate work with 
‘whieh some or other of us are very intimately acquainted, 
‘A friond of mine who is engaged in Government raunition 
‘Work called on mo the other day and said—not at all with 
reforonce to this deputation: he knew nothing of it" I 
cannot understand why it is the Government, do not 
employ architects more than they doin my work.”  Taaid 
"What do you mean ?’”” He said, “ In the work which 
comes before me there are all sorts of things which have to 
Docxamined and passed, such as lange cases for munitions, 
shell easce which are made of teak and have to be made of 
tho exact size to ft the shells, gun carriages, wheel, and 
‘the hundred-and-one things required that have to be put 
together in a certain way. We constantly find they are 
not the right sizo and are not put together the right way, 
fo that when they are put down on a platform, for nstance, 
they fall to pisces. These are not exeotly architectural 
things,” he atid, “but they are things which an architect 
is just the man to examine and pass. We want men who 
can understand a drawing when itis put before them and 
cn tae a drawing and a specification in their hands and 
feo what is being delivered and see whether they are in 
fecordance with the drawings and specification or not, 
‘and, if not, where they aro wrong.” It it a very simple 
thing, but the man, whoever he may bo, who haa to pass 
thse things ought to have the training which architects 
ha¥e and which enables them to carry out thet duty. T 
only mention this as one of many’ ways in which we could 
help apart from actual building work, One other point T 
‘would mention ia that, although, as Mr. Blomfield said, our 
‘work has been compulsorily stopped-very properly, no 
Goubt—we think that, while our proper Work has been 
stopped our ability to fall i with national work has been 
overlooked. It was stated in Parliament that engineors 
‘vere wanted, rather than architests. ‘That was & point 
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which we all felt very much at the time because we know 
that we aro perfectly able, and more fitted, fora great deal 
of this work which is carcied on in this country by the 
Engineers. I have no quarrel with engineers—both my 
‘sons were Royal Engineers, and I am not likely. therefore, 
to say anything against the Royal Engineers. But I say 
there i much work in this country going on which we 
should be better qualified to underiake than is © Royal 
Engineer. A great many mistakes have been made, we all 
imow—it is common knowledge, though I should be the 
last to say that if architects had been employed there would 
havo heen no mistakes. Still, many of these mistakes 
‘would have been less likely to’ occur had those with our 
special training been employed. We do not profess to be 
cleverer than anybody else alll we profess isto have had 
special training which has given us facility in one particalar 
‘branch, and we hope very much that we may have the 
opportinity of exercising it. Our sense of responsibility 
‘has been mentioned. People say to us “ Here is a certain 
amount of money. Please to catry this out for us for the 
sam which you say it should cost.” There, again, the 
nilitary engineer has not been accustomed to the ssme 
‘sense of responsibility: he has someone over him, and 
‘Someone over him again, and again he has someone over 
hhim, We are accustomed to carry out work on our own 
initiative, which, I venture to think, is most useful and 
desirable qualification, especially for work which is being 
Gone in s hurry, as this necessarily must be. These aro 8 
{ow of the reasons for which we have ventured to trouble 
you and take up your time by expressing the hope that we 
Iuay find occupation on the lines in which we have been 
‘educated and brought up. And it is oar desire to place 
the whole of our ability, sili ad service at your disposal, 
‘and also the organisation of our societies if you will be 
‘e0od enough to make use of them. 

‘Mr. Neviux Cmancsuncans, in reply, said : Mr. President 
and gentlemen; I have listened with ‘very much interest 
and a great deal of sympsthy to the ions which 
have been made tome upon your behalf. Te has long been 
in my mind that certain professions, including architects, 
‘were not being made se much use of as they might be, and 
‘Lam anxious to do what I can, in this new Department 
‘which hss been set up for dealing with, not manual 
labour only, but with man-power, whether manual or non- 
manual, of the country as a whole. Tam snzious,s0 far 
as Ioan, in this new Department, to set up some organisa 
tion which wil enable us to utilis, for the advantage of the 
country, special training and special sptitudes, such as 
those possessed by architects. My own business life has 
brought me into contact with architects to s considerable 
extent and, of course, I very well understand what their 
capabilities are. Now, with regard to the past, Ido not 
think it is necessary for me to put up any defence of 
Government Departinents with which, in the past, I have 
hhad nothing to do. Iwill oly say Iam sure you all have 
reslised that whea you enter upon euch an entirely novel 
set af conditions as those which obtain in a great war like 
this, it is very difficult for a to change jis 
whole attitude of mind and to adapt itself with the rapidity 
which we should like to such new problems as arise, and 
that if things have heen slow, as they have becn in many 
‘ways, Lom quite certain that itis a stato of affairs which is 
common to every single Government which is engaged in 
the war, whichever side they are fighting on. But now, 
‘Perhaps, the time has come, although it may be late in the 
‘day, when it is possible to make some improvement, and 
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vrhon that improvement although late, may not be too late 
Tilto be of service Ofcoure, the dificuly isto find the 
Kleine which to put the vatiour pegs. Thave got heape 
of people who want job, but [have not got enough jobs 
foetal people, And I think that seally the most practical 
trey of mocting the desires which you have expresed this 
ering woul infor yout twp nomen of Adrnory 
Gommitice, as was suggested by Mr. Gaes, which coul 
feor'in toch wih mand with cool tag oe, 
fom time to time, wayein which the services of architects 
Inight be uilised” Tas rather struck with th suggestion 
which was made by Sir Aston Webb that architets mi 
Terused a inspectors. if thoy were wing to give thelr 
‘Scvices in sech positions as that Tan bound to any that 
‘Sens to me a very practical and exoollont suggestion. 
Scunot at alleaze that wearenot over inspected nowadays 
it are eetanly vane an of Inspector gaged in 
fecting and passing materials required for ane purpose ot 
scoters and Tan nt ie crtain that they a all ap 
Seceasry an they might bave been in peace time. But 
Ssure that a good many of thm have got special taining 
‘hich would enable thom todo something eae of particular 
alte tothe county. ‘Thats suggetionIsall ertainly 
‘eatin mid, andi sone of whish I hope to make some 
ten, Now, I want to tall you that Tam endeavouring to 
Sake epoal provision for men of the professional classe. 
‘he come which Ihave put forward for National Velun- 
teers as been cxtssed in some quarters onthe ground 
that it was evidently not designed for men of the profes 
Sonal clase Well,T would defy anybody to draw up a 
{ecm offer of service which would be equally appliable 
torerery casein the country, and, ofcourse, there area far 
Ineger tomber of people reir for mantal labour than. 
for adzinistrative, clase, or profesional work but the 
sbjecs bas not been let sight of, and Thave got an strange: - 
Sent made under which offers of service, filled up by men 
‘ho, on the ince of ther card, belong to thoss clases, 
‘Toul be sored out from the others and dealt with in 
‘ferent manner. Toatead of going buck, os the card does, 
to the local Employment xchange, fe wil go to the 
vsional Ofice—that is to any, the Hoadguarters, 
Righer office. ‘There there would be a apedal oMoer 
sppointed, qualified to deal with this particular das of 
men, forthe purpose of condactng the personal exatlna- 
tion which is neceery in onder to bo quite certain that we 
Ihave’ got the volunteers properly daaiied before. we 
sttempt to use them. A man very often does not know, 
Gr, at any rae, doesnot give a correct sooount of bis 
‘qualifications fom our point of view. ‘There must bosome 
‘contact, and that Ss of advantage to the man, 
it enables him to say by word of mouth a great 
deal more than he would wate on paper. We shall have & 
special oie, ina special place, to deal with those profes 
onal clases, and, having got them clasiied and sored, 
ball take spedal measures to offer their service, 10 
a and to 














‘the particular avocstions for which they are beat fitted, I 
‘would suggest to you that if your members who feel that 
they are able to do so—and I hope they will all feel that 
they are able to do so—will fill up our offer of service cards, 
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‘they will be treated in that way. They need not be afraid 
they will be sent to dig potatoes, or putto work of that sort: 
‘we are not out to waste labour in that way, whether it be 
manual or non-manual: we want to make the best use of 
everything, and we are going to try our best to laseify our 
volunteers properly. You will help me very much if you 
will form this Council, and put before me, from time to 
‘time, such information as comes to you about work which 
you think you might be utilised for, and for which the 
‘services of architects are not now being utilised. 1 think 
_pethspe the best plan will be for me just to turn over these 
things, and T might correspond with your representative, 
tho President, upon the subject. I did not lmow exactly 
what it was we were going to discuss this morning, so I am. 
not prepared to make a definite suggestion; but I will 
correspond with him, with the view to earrying out some- 
‘thing on those lines, and I hope that in that way I shall be 
able to meet tho wishes which you have expressed, and 
which, I recognise, have been prompted entirely by 
patriotic motives. 

‘Mr. Nuwrox : On behalf of the deputation I thank you 
very warmly for your cordial reception and for the very. 
hopeful way in which you have foreshadowed your way of 
dealing with our diffcultios, Tnood not say that, person- 
ally, I shall be only too glad to devote as much time as is 
left to me to offer any suggestions to you, and at the same 
time it would be of very groat value if suggestions of 
‘possible employment might come from you to me. 

Mr. Navatne Cammentaty: We will makeit reciprocal. 


Architects’ War Committee and National Service. 
An outcome of the deputation to Mr. Neville Chanaber- 
nin is the formation by the Architeots’ Wor Committee of 
an Advisory Council to confer with Mr. Chamberlain from 
time to time and suggest the best means for the employ- 
‘ment of architects under the Natfonal Service Scheme. 
‘The Advisory Council consists ofthe following members: 

Mr. Emest Newton, A.RA., President RLBA., Sir 
Aston Webb, K.C.V.., G.B.,"R.A. (P.], Ms. Reginald 
Blomfield, RA. [F.], Mr. H. V. Lanchestor (P.), Mr. A. 
1 dJommots [Pte foregoing ve members representing 
the RLLB.A.; one representative of the following Allie 
*Socioties: the Birmingham Architectural Aiwociation, the 
South Wales Institute of Architects, the Manchester 
Society of Architects, the Liverpool Arobiteetural Society, 
the Norther Architectural Association, the. Leeda and 
West Yorkshire Architectural Society, the Sheftisid, South 
Yorkshire and Distriet Society of Architects and Sur- 
veyors; Sir John Burnet, RSA. LL.D. [F.) repre 
senting the architectural profession in Scotland, one re. 
presentative each of the Society of Architects ‘and the 
Architeotural Association ; Mr, Basil Chasmpney® as r0- 
presenting unsttached architects : and Mz. A. B. Manby 
[F3, Hon. Secretary. ‘The Council have boen given power 
{0 eo-opt five additional members and, so fax, Mr. Thos. 
B. Galeute TF] and te HL'D. Sesies Wood [F) have 
heen co-optes 

‘The Advisory Council hae the status of a sub-Committee 
of the Bxocative War Committee, and has power to act and 
to report from time to time to the prineipal Committee 
Sir Aston Webb is Chairman. 

‘A.statement has been drawn up by the Advisory Counetl 
‘and issued for publication in the Professional snd Daily 
Presa and in provincial centres, advising architects to eign 
the National Service form and to send it in duplicate to the 
nearest Allied Society, or to the R1LB.A. in the case of 
practitioners in London and the Home Districts. This 
‘Statement is printed under Notices ” on page 128 of the 
presont isoue 
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Charing Cross Bridge. 


__Tho South-Rastern and Chatham Railway Bill, the ob- 
jot of which is practinlly the reconstruction of Charing 
Gross Bridge. was reud  gocond timo in the House of 
Commons on the 15th int, 

‘The Royal Institnte and the London Sociaty hed lodged 
a Joint Petition again the Bill, praying to be beard by 
counsel, ., and the same arguments were adduced as in 
last year’s Petition (Jourxat, 24th June 1916, p. 273) Tt 
farther submitted that there was no urgency for the Billo 
bbocome law this Sesion. "The work of altering and streng- 
thoning the Bridge would take seven years t complete, end 
the Petition pointed out that neither material nor labour 
‘would be avail blo until after the war. Tt was also sub- 
Inittod that’ tho reasons. put forward for ‘altering and 
strengthening the bridge no longee held good, for not only 
‘wero the company unable to increase the numberof trains 
running over the bridge, but they were actually running 
fewer. » As Charing Cross Station was exclusively used for 
passenger trafic, the bridge was more than adequate for 
the restricted trafic now ran over it. Tt was farther sub- 
ritted that whil those interested in tho improvement and 
development of London, cnd especially tho district in the 
neighbourhood of Charing Cross Station and the opposite 
Side of tho river, wore not relaxing their efforts to seoue 
‘improvements, including the removal of the station to the 
south side and tho substitution af a rood bridge for the 
railway bridge, it was not possible atthe present time for 
‘any of thewe sebemes to materialise. Improvement schemes 
‘could only be promoted by the authorities heving powers 
ofraising money, and this could not be done until after the 
war. ‘The company therefore should not be allowed to 
take advantage of presont conditions and have the powers 
‘they sought granted to them this Session. In conclusion, 
the Petition waged the refusal of these powers and asked 
that timo might be given for the petitioners to endeavour 
to seoure that the proper authorities should take steps to 
affect the objects the petitioners hd in view. 


Sir Waszan Basux, in moving the rejection of the 
aeacure, expressed regret that there was no so-ordiaating 
Suthority to deal sith matters aflecting tho well-be 
Eondon,/sho Empive (itz to review queatons afecting 
se amonitin, and fo rout the favaion off ght an 
privileges. he County Council might apend two millions 
‘n'a magnificent county paluce on the south aide of the 
rer, and from its windows have to 00k on this ebortion 
of a' bridge. Tho ‘Bil would add to the abomination 
Sslready caused by the uae of tho bridge an a lay-by for 
iocometiven ‘The companys proporalt wer fst fo the 
ocotenry strengthening of the bridge than for © consider 
thie enlangemest of its traffe convenianecs, The South 
Eastern feailway had six great termini exclusive. of 
Ghasing Cross; to. which station only onesfth of the 

aasengers which the company earied to London, were 
Drought. "Between 1902 and 1912 the ‘number of pas- 
sengers had decreased by twenty millions. He asked the 
House wo refuo the Bil. For Ailey yours the railway hat 
eens blight on Kent. 3¢ was il-planned, ilequipped, 
and ilemanaged. 

‘Mz. Jowssox:Mioxs, in supporting the Till, tad the 
Company were propared to insert clause providing that 
if tho station abd bridgo were acquired within ten years 
for the improvement of London by any publie body, there 
‘ould be deducted from the compensation fund due to the 
Company the sum that they now proposed to spend on 
the strengthening of the bridge : 

Mr Jom Busia asia. that. from the rallwey point of 
jew the bridge and station ovcupied tuo mall an ave 
for the trade Tt had to do, 1 war ineapeble of expansion, 
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and was in many ways inconvenient, Xo strengthening 
of the bridge would get over thove objections the only 
iatisfactory” coune was to have the terminus on the 
Shere nde of the river, London had matte up ite mind to 
have Charing Crom Bridge removed. 

‘On a diviion, the second Teafng was carried by 104 
soten to 56 


Architects and Fire Insurance. 

At a meeting of the Insurance Institute of London, held 
at the Gresham College Hall on the 19h ult, a lecture was 
Aetivered hy Sir Aston Webb on ‘Piro Insurance in Rel 
tion to Buildings and their Architecture.” 

Mr. ‘T. M. B, Anmsrroso, President of the Insurance 
Institute, in introducing the lecturer, referred to the enor- 
‘mous waste every year by fire, and advoeated the pooling 
Of the experiences of architects and of insurance offices in 
onder to reduce the waste. ‘The work of the architect and 
‘that of insurance offices were s0 intimately related, he said, 
that one would imagine that the R.I-B.A. and the Insurance 
Institute woakd have found it advisable to have « joint 
‘committee almost always on-session, both parties having 
everything to gain and nothing to lose by being more 
closely sesocinted. ‘Tho architect by falling in with tho 
ingurence office regulations and studying their rating rules 
hhad it in his power to effect very handsome reductions in 
the premiums which his elient would have to pay s and the 
Insurance offegs, by inducing the architoct to erect build- 
ings as far as possible fireproof, would save themselves 
‘great mony Toss, 

Sir Astox Waa, in his lecture, remarked on the extent 
‘to which the design and arrangement of buildings had been 
inuonoed by the restrictions, requirements and laws in 
relation to fire. The aapect of London had been entirely 
altered inthe soventeenth century through the substitution 
of bricks for the picturesque wood which was the modo 
before the Great Fire. Again, in the present day, the use 
of fre-ressting materials, such as concrete, had greatly 
‘fected the interior appearance and architecture of build 
ings. The building regulations, though sometimes irr- 
tating, lnd been on the whole benefioial hoth to architec- 
ture and building, and had resulted in a sounder and more 
substantial method of building, which in iteolf was » gain. 
Such regulations could only be general if made too sixin- 
gent, great. and almost intolerable hardships would be 
entailed! on & large class of speealative building which the 
community toquted, "Though in theory it would be desir- 
‘able that all buildings shoul be of fire-osisting construo- 
tion, it would in the case of small domestic buildings 0 
‘aise the cost of construction as to make their erection at 
reasonable rentals impracticable, Quoting the figure of 
££10,000,000 as nopresenting the annual loss in this country 
by fire, Sir Aston said he firmly believed that. this could be 
Jnrgely reduced and thatthe insurance companies would be 
found willing to assist in attaining this eid. ‘The prosent, 
1k. 6d. insurance policy only required that « building 
‘should be built extemally of brick or atone and roofed with 
slate or tiles. But the large majority of fres originate in 
interiors, and matters of first importance are the materials 
with which roofs are constructed and covered, the con- 
struction of floors, clings, anl wal-coverings also the eon: 
struction of hearths, flues, fireplaces, ete. Is it possible, 
Sir Aston asked, to encourage fre-ressting constriction to 
‘larger extent than is done at present ? One dificulty is 
Cost a fice-resisting building ia more costly to build, 
though with the more general us of fire-resinting materials 
the difference will no doubt rapidly declino, " Conereto, 
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ashestos, and other non inflamapable slabs, have inthe lst 
few months been lagaly employed in hues for walls and 
Dron, sid with the Present scarcity of timber are 
rind cheaper and better.” But thoagh sl intret pro- 
fesionel adc, demonstration and reese ave dove 
something, everything possible forthe prevention 
Tins not yet been done, One further inducement could be 
ha out to tho publi fo induce thom to provide ll posible 
protection to tele bullings. ‘The Pre Offs, he under~ 
Sood; offerel special inducementa in the way of educed 
Demian tothe ovners of buildings which ae eested on 
Freesisting principles ond also for budingn protocted by 
Catinetiveappinnts fre alarm, oa Ie i was correct 
fEoemed to offer the very inducement require, but the 
Aaventages offered neoled to be moro generally mown 
fii underteed and mate ariiable before the bull 
was ersted. The rales of the Hire Ofee’ Committas 
2 Standard of fireressting constsueton applicable to all 
ining except for a farther standard for various types 
cf mill ‘Thee rules followed generally the London 
Building Act requirements and appeared perfectly 2eason- 
thle but what advantages were given to buildings that 
amo up standard he Was not clen, neither were others 
Sf bis profession of whom he had made ingutiow Perhaps 
‘the ire Ofces' Committee could take architects more into 
{is confidence 2 that they could know to somo extent 
‘hat thie rogutements were to seuze those rebtea while 
{het plans wereincoarseof preparation. Insurance mould 
then have its due infuenco on buildings and thle arbitec 
to for reouting mater doundubtedy mak or 
Inking, Balding 9 constructed would be soundor 
Sn niowe dareble, more cleanly and therefore healthier, 
fil ae there was nothing that inflenced the design of 
intdaings more than material, with now matetials we 
‘hoa ne new forns of eonsrection nd new probs 
folved in an uptodate spi 

Mr, Anustnoxe, sperking at the conchsion of the 
look, remasked that the mere fast tat an architect of 
Sir ston, Webb's eminence appeared not to be fally 
Aegusited with the Tues aod regulations of the Fie 
Office’ Committe was. very strong evidence that. the 
Committe might do great del mote to promulgst theirs 
rules and spect disoonts among erbitests 

MeO. Moncasx Ova, in proposing a-vote of thanks to 
Sic Aiton, said that they were personally sory that Sit 
‘Axton Webh nd not known more sbout whet the Fire 
Ofices were doing, ‘They had ther standards of fre 
resisting constrvon-—five clases sltogether—for which 
thoy offered a eeiain reduction according to the dss 
They made no sert of the reduction, and they wold 
Yo dtighted fo soqusin the R-LB.A, with full information 
onthe point. 

Mr. J Ronson seconding th vote of than, sid 
era sorry that the elatons ofthe Fie Oe Compt 
{oad the RBA. ind not been ae cove as hey might 
Inve ben inthe pst, but he had no doabe they vol be 
much eover in the future and waa rare that by the tro 
erie ing th ho fogater mach good might be 

Sr Aeron Want, in replying, exprewed his thanks for 
ssn ad boon sid as to keeping the RA... Informed of 
Tho' various nattrs he had refers to, -e wold have 

















* Si Anton here quota the following statement from one of the Fre 
‘fle Committe’ printed papers: The emounts of he rebates rs 
‘rtmadepyble hut eine cantdeataly tothe easioor fice by the 
Committee” 





‘THE REGISTRATION OF BUSINESS NAMES ACT, 1916 


ploasaro in convoying that intimation, and he assured the 
Insurance Institate that the R.LB.A. would be plased to 
see their President more frequently so that, they could 
exchango views. He did not suppose that architects were 
blameless in these mattors ; but ho had a sort of idea that 
the insurance companies kept this question of rebate 
rather in reserve. ‘They all know that. the. companies 
increased their prominms, but he thought it was rather » 
seoret that they sometimes reduced them. 

{Since tho leture Mr. W. Crichton Slagg, Chairman of the 

© Offices’ Committee, has kindly sent to the Tastitute 
copies of the Rules of the Fire Offices’ Committee for 
Standard Fire-Resisting Construction. ‘These desaribo the 
type of construction to which buildings mat conform in 
order to earn tho reduoed premiam, and roles aro inladed 
43 to ferro-conorete or reinforced conerete constriction, 
‘Me. Slagg mentions that it would be impossible togive fall 
information as tothe discounts allowed for buildings eon- 
forming to the Standards, varying a thoy do for diferent 
clacoas of risks, but he states that the allowance for vsks of 
Standards Ta and £9 construction rons froin 35 to 60 pet 
cent, while compliance. with Standards 11, IIT, and 1V 
‘would entitle the buildings to correspondingly lower sie 
count} 


Registration of Business Names Act, 1916, 


‘The Council desire to call the attention of Members and 
Licentiates to tho above Act, which applies to professions 
as well as to trados or usinewes. In any case of doubt 
{tt would be advisable to weito tothe Registrar or consult 8 
solicitor. "Tho folowing is a short note of some of the 
Provisions of the Act, which may be found t0 apply to 
‘Practising architects 

1 very pemon or frm carrying on businss for profit the 
United Ritgdom, under a burneet mame not conseing of 
true sumamo or the tro suramea of al partner, without oy 
Aditions other Gn Christan names or Inia, mst regiater 
der the At 

"The aiton ofthe words“ and Sona oF“ Brothers" of 
“& Cor” appear to render mgletration nesesary, bt where 
two oF more individual partner have tho aame turname the 
‘citi of ana" at the end of a surname docs not of i 
hpeat to render registration neceary. 

ogistration mast bo effected ieiween 22nd February 
sand 20a Merch 1917, and after that date al busnes letters 
‘to, of porons ot fins required to be Tegatred, musth 
‘mentioned in legible charastrs, dhe true suraame an initials 
‘of al persis of partners inthe frm, 

3. Any changin tho name of « person or fim must be 
segiatora within fonrteon days, and also if any person or & 
tatner in &rogatre lm ohanges hie ruin. 

‘hore a & penalty of $5 a day for non-compliance with 
thovAct and this penalty applies to every individaal or mensb 
af'e frm, and thoe ao other beavy penalties aso dtaulter, 
feeovery of debe, wrong aatementa, et. 

‘5 Ropistetion form may bo obtained (grat) after lst 
obey 1817 at any Bott Ot,” The rgraton os Se, 
amp on form. 

Ail commanications should be addrasted to “The 
Registrar of Business Names,” 39 Rustell Square, W.C. 


Victoria and Albert Museum : Exhibition of Furniture. 

‘The war having temporarily claimed the London 
residences of the Duke of Buccleuch, the Duke of Devon- 
shire and the Duke of Westminster, the valuable collec. 
tions of furniture which they contained have been deposited 
by their owners on loan in the Viotoria and Albert Museum, 
‘and the publio is thereby indebted to them for a highly 
important and interesting exhibition, 
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‘The prineipat collection is that lent iy the Duko 
of Buccleuch ftom Montagu Hus. 1¢ consist, for the 
‘host part of French fronitare belonging to the Period of 
Lone NIV. to XVE, and Includes a reachable meres of 
Boule examples pico sid by Casin and Joeoph 
claim and sreons Covered ‘with Beaivaia and Gabelna 
tapentry and many other valuable apectmens 

‘The colletion lent by the ‘Dake of Devonshire from 
Devonshire Houso consists almost entirely of furniture 
Alesigned by ‘Willan Kent, the architect of that hoase 
Sve St was re-built in 1734 after fire in tho preceding 
Year. Teineludes abort fwenty typlal examples of Kents 
Hor, and thus wil afford to students w unique opportunity 
Of suadying the characteristic style of thisimportant artis 

‘Among the pieces lent by the Dake of Westinter fom 
Grosvenor Honus the most ssiking re » pair o€ Boulle 
sneites similar to the wellAnown examples in. the 
‘Wallace Colleton and at Winsor Cal. 

‘Tho Exhibition has been arranged in the Loan Court on 
the ground floor of the Museuns, aad ia now open to the 
Diblie "A. belt evciptive list of all the. furniture 
Exilited, with thirteen iustation of select pes, wi 
be Sood, price 5 

















Exhibition of Antique Furniture and Tapestries. 

At the Exhibition in aid of Edenhall Hostel, Kelso, for 
Limbloss Sallors and Soldiers, now being held at the New 
Gallery, Edinburgh, Sir Robert Lorimer, A.R.S.A. [F.] and 
Me. John Warrack, have arranged a Loan Colleetion of 
‘Antique Furniture and Tapestries and the Allied Domestic 
‘Arta. For this exhibition the King has let the fine Quees 
Anne sottec, covered with needlework of the period, from 
‘the private drawing-room at Holyrood, and slao s pair of 
needlework chairs en suite. Sir Robert Lorimer hae pre- 
sonted to tho Library a copy of the Exhibition Catalogue— 
a very creditably produced brochure containing interesting 
notes on tho treasures exhibited, together with photo 
‘graphic illustrations of tapestry, needlework, cabinets anc! 
furuiture which figure in the collection. 











‘The Manchester Society and the Old Infirmary Site. 
At the special meeting of the Couneil of the Manchester 
Society of Architects, held Friday, 2nd Mureh 1917, the 
following resolution wax passed -—* The Council of the 
Manchester Society of Architects learns with profound re- 
fgret that a Committe of the Corporation proposes to 
lili the * Old Infirmary Site” as a tramway centre. Tt 
enters a strong protest against the scheme for making 
‘Tramway centre and erecting buildings on it in the 
sot forth on the plan published in: the report of the 
Committees on the Passenger Transportation Problent, and 
presses for a turthor consideration af the whole matter with 
‘view to onrrying out the scheme for which the Infirmary 
Site wos specially purchased.” 


Royal Academy: Photographs in Architectural Room. 

By a Spocial Regulation for the Summer Exhibition of 
1GL7, photographs of architectural work will be admissible 
this year. “The size of the photographs must be not less 
than 12 inches by 8 inches: they should be framed in 
slight wood frames with or without mounts, which mey Isr 
tinted. The buildings shown must have been erected 
vrithin the last ten years. More than one photograph of 
the aame building may be included in one frame. Photo. 
graphs of architeotural sculpture will also bo admitted 
tinder similar conditions. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
British Red Cross Society : A.A, Detachment, 
‘31 Graat Smith Street, Westminster, 8.1, 25 Peb, 1917. 
To the Rditor, Jounsat R.1B.S.— 

‘Drax Sim,—-With talk of National Service in the air, 
‘most people are asking themselves how they can best use 
their energies to the national good. May I bring the olaima 
of the Architestural Association Red Cross Detachment 
before them, as we are badly neoding more members ? 
‘Tho value of the work tho Detachment is doing cannot be 
overestimated. ‘Those members we have are working 
‘very hard, but it will not be poasible for them to cope with 
alliho duties thet the Detachment is called upon to perform 
unless their numbers are increased. We appeal particu- 
larly to monibers of the architectural profession to join us, 
and T am sure that their only regrot will be that they did 
not come forward earlier end help in what is one of the 
finest branches of voluntary work that ean be undertaken. 
Should there be any whose sympathios aro with us but who 
are prevented from becoming members by age or distance 
from town, they can give practical evidence of their sym- 
pathy by seucing donations, either for the general funds of 
‘tho Detachment, which always need augmenting, or by 
subsoribing towards the Ambulance which wo are hoping 
to buy from funds raised by our menabers for use in con- 
nection, with the Detachment work. Communications 
should be sent to mie at the address given above—Yours 
faithfully, FR, YERavny, Quarlermuater. 








MINUTES, 


At o Special General Meeting, convened in accordance 
with By-law 10, to alect the Royel Gold Medallist for the 
current'year, held Monday, 5th March 1917, at 4.30 pin 
Provent Mz. most Newton, AR-A., President, In the 
Chair; 17 Fellows (including 8 menibers of the Council) 
fand 5 Associates (including L member of the Council) 
the object of tho Meating teving Dorn announced 

ie President moved, Mr. E. Guy Dawber, Hon. Secre- 














tarprtccondod and rau 
Resowvzp, unanimously, that subject to His Majesty's 
gracious sanction, the Royal old Medal for the 


promotion of Architecture be presented this 
fo Monsiour Henti-Paal Nénog, Membre de FI 
stitut [Hfon. Corr. 
merit of 

‘The Special General Mocting then terminated. 


At the Tith General Mecting (Business) of che Session 
1916-17, held’ Monday, Sch Merch 1917, folowing the 
Special ‘General Moctiag above reconied. and. simiasly 
unstated, the Minutes of the Meeting held Mondey, 
Sth Febroary 1917, having boen published inthe Jounal, 
‘were taken aa read and algood ak correct. 

"The Hon, Secretary announced the decense of Charis 
‘Trabehaw, elested Awociate in 1865, Tallow in 1882, and 
placed on te ist of Retired Fellows in 1908, alto of Haney 
Greig Budenoch (Newoaste-on‘Tyne), clccted Fellow inlO0t. 

Teewan resolved, on the motion of the Hon. Secretary, 
that letters of sympathy be addressed to Me Richard €. 
Snes (Ff Beil ir WG Rowen (Po Cla 
find Mr. H. Heatheote Statham (2. all af who 
teceotly lost cone in the was. 

‘Tho ellowingcandidates wore cleoted byshowof hande:— 

‘As Faizows (2) 
Panox [Cates Prizeman 1897. ewoe. 1897 
unistoruie Wantaame FxuDamtc 



















Monnis 
Wass 

1902}. 
‘The Mesting terminated at 4.40 p.m. 
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NOTICES. 

ARCHITECTS AND NATIONAL SERVICE. 

Aba recent representative Deputation of Architects, 
Mr. Neville Chamberlain said that he would welcome 
advice ds 10 the most suitable employment for Archi- 
tects in the National Service Scheme, under which he 
asked all professional men to enrol, stating that he 
hoped to deal with such offers on a suitable basis. The 
Deputation has resulted in the formation of an Advi-~ 
sory Council, which has decided to ask all architects in 
4 position to sign the National Service Form to send 
ittw DUPLICATE to the nearest Architectural Society 
allied to the Royal Inslitute, or to the latter in the 
case of practitioners in London and the Home Dis- 
trids, so that the whole of these Forms may be collected 
and sent to the National Service Headquarters in the 
form of a united offer from the whole Profession. 

Ii is hoped that a prompt and extensive response 
may result from this appeal. 
Ernest Newrox, President R.I.B.A. 

Chairman, Architects’ War Comite. 
Aston Webs, 

Chairman, Advisory Council. 











Annual Elections: Council Nomination List. 
Members are requested to note that to save expense 
the Council Nomination List will he issued enclosed 
with the April mumber of the Jourwat, and not sent 
separately as has hitherto been the practice. 





Tnformal Conferences at the Institute, 


‘Now Materials and Method as influencing, 
Design.” Opener, Mr. HL D. Searles Wood (F.}; Chair- 
man, Mr, E. Gay Dawber [F.). 

1th April" Avehitectaro and Civilisation ” (adjourned 
from 24th January). Chairman, Mr F, W. Troup (F.) 

2nd May.“ Education of the Architect” (adjourned 
Jrom the 2st February), Opener, Mt. Harry Wilson 
‘Chairman, Professor W. R. Lethaby LF.) 


















Contents of this Issue, 


"The usation of the Architect: Diuasan at the Second fur 
Seed ak nage ces AG 
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REPORT OF THE COUNCIL FOR THE OFFICIAL YEAR 1916-1917. 


INCE the publication of tho last Annual Report the Council havo held 14 Meetings. 
‘The following Committees appointed by the Couneil have met and reported from time to 
imo on the matters referred to them 





Board of Architectural Education. Conditions of Contract Revision Committee, 
Competitions Committee. ‘Timber Specification Committeo. 

Fellowship Drawings Committoc. Arohitecta’ War Committoo and Sub-Committoes, 
Finance and House Committee. Chaving Cross Bridge Committee. 

Royal Gold Modal Committoc. Specialists Committoo. 

‘own Planning Comtin, mmorial Servico Committee. 

Selection and General Purposes Committee. Informal Conferences Committee. 


Particulars of the work of some of these Committees are embodied in this Report under various headings. 
Obituary. ‘The losses by death have been as follows :— 

















Farrows. 
Badenoch: Henry Greig, Greenop: Bawand. ‘Thomas: Emest Montague. 
“ippolyte Jenn Thomas. ‘Thornton: Edward. 

iggs: Robert Aloxandor. + Edward Robert. Willmott: Erasnt. 
Gratney : Bdward. : Phoné, Wood: Joseph Foster. 
Assootaras. 

Bird : David. Hanoock : Charles Rennels, King: Chazlos Robert Baker. 
Green: Theodore Knolles. Henry: Robert. Richards : Harold Bookwith. 
Liossrares, 

Adlersparre : Christopher de. Bryden: Androw Francia Stewart. _Higginbottom: Gilbert. 
Blair Wiliam Wallace. ‘Edwards: John Powel Hodder: Richard Nicholl. 
Bell: Charles William. Hewitt: Thomes Francis. Lawrence : Bawin Co 


‘Benton: James Edwin. 
‘Rermap Fauows. 








Appleton: Colonel Rdward. Hebb: John. Payne: Alexander, 
‘Buewoll Broderick William. Leiper: William. ‘Trubehew : Charles. 
Nevill: Ralph. 
Hoxonany Assoourss. 
Burgess: James. Dunn: Archibald. Linton : Sir Jomos Dromgole, P.R.I. 
Howonany Connnéroxpine. Mauzns. 
De Vogié: Charles Joan Motohior, Marquis. De Stuors: Chevalier Vietor Eugine Loui 





In addition to the above the Council have to record the loss of 4 Fellows, 26 Associates, 2 Licen- 
tintes, 11 Students, 1 Hon. Fellow, and 1 Hon. Associate, who have fallen in the War. Particulars 
of theso are given on a later page of this Report. 


‘hied Series, Vol. XXIV. Xo.8.~St Apel 17. & 
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‘The following table shows the present subseribing membership of the Royal Institute 
‘Membership. compared with corresponding periods in 1918, 1914, 1915, and 1916 : 


Palows Assucatn, Tn, Aediat, Toul. 
1913 347 1,630 ea 2.531 
ia14 852 1,695 56 2,603, 
poy 357 uns 54 2.624 
3918 852 L679 52 2,583, 
1917 362 41858 48 2.545 


‘During the official year since the last Annual Genoral Meeting 19 Fellows and 28 Associates have been 

lected, as against 88 Fellows and 44 Associates the provious year. 

Liobatistes. There are now 1,890 Licentiates on the roll as against 1,919 last year. Since the publica- 
* tion of the Jast Annual Report 11 Licentiates have passed the Examination qualifying 

for election to the Fellowship, and 9 of these have been duly elected as Fellows. 

‘me ramine- Under the new Regulations the Preliminary Examination qualifying for registration as 

boa! Probationer has ceased to be held, and candidates for Probationership are required to 

fomish to the Council satisfactory evidence of their attainments before being passed for registration. 

From November 1915, when the last Preliminary Examination was held, until March 1917, fifty 

candidates have satisfied the requirements and have been registered as Probationers. 

‘The large majority of Probationers and Students of the Institute being on military service, it was 
decided to hold the Intermediate and Final Exominations once only during the official year—viz., 
in June—and the autmmn examinations were dropped. ‘The following table, giving the results of the 
Examinations, shows that 17 Students only have been added to the Register during the year, and that 
18 candidates have passed the Examination qualifying for Associatesbip 








‘Adwsticc, Exempted, —-‘xamined, Taman, Ralagta. 
Iommvepare Exawxaniox . 0. 18 ps 4 3 1 
Firat axp Sescuat Exawrxarions | 20 2s 20 B 1 


On tho recommendation of the Board of Architectural Edueation it has been decided to hold the 
Final and Special Examinations in India provided satisfactory arrangements can be made. ‘The first 
Examination would be held in Bombay. 

‘The Statutory Examination qualifying for candidature as Distriet Surveyor in London, or as 
Building Surveyor under Local Authorities, was held in October, and resulted in the passing of two out 
of the three candidates who presented themselves for examination. 

‘The Council tender their grateful acknowledgments to the Honorary Examiners for their arduous 
Jabours in connection with the Examinations. 

Anointments, 5i26@ the issue of the last Annual Report the Couneil have appointed the following 
members to act as representatives of the Royal Institute on the various bodies.indicated:— 


© Me D, Seater ood ; : 
cree Word | tmpeal Inaitato(Clefal Tier); abinet Gommitse on Aorstaton 

MEME Varun Compton | MPS sora for baudeg peg 
ME ABZ sen ove vl Rewere of Engineer Ofer 
Me alte Got | Grol Commiaion on the Pio Restance of Oonerst and Reinforced Cone, 
Peter Adsl” | taache’Rogistetion Counc (Examination of Uveitis and Profeinsl Bodies). 
ME HL V. Lanchester \ yaisanity of London (Architectural Eduction Gomme). 
Sr John Morne RS-A, LLD—Conjoine Board ef Slentite Studies (Deputation to Lord reve 
Me E Gay Dawber Hotessonal Classes War Relief Couns Ce i 
EY a | Neon inn nig We 
‘Mr. Haatwell Grayton-—Eimes Testimonial Fung, Liverpool 
YE NER Blue cna for Mann hvniton ong of Worker Landon Di 
Fr verity Cologe of & Wales Sub-Comaties ve opened Chal ak Tove, Plemig ead 
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During the course of the year the President has appointed the following members to act as 
Arbitrators in connection with building disputes :— 











MMe. W. I. Atkin-Borry. Mr. J. Alfred Gotch. Mr. Alan B. Munby. Ms. W. Gillbee Soott. 

Mr. W. B: Vernon Crompton. Me. Edward Greenop. Mr. Godfrey Pinkerton. ‘Mir. Harbort Shepherd, 

a. Aled W'S. crose Mr W. A Harvey. Me: Horbert A-Satoheli. Mr. John W. Simpwon, 
Grants, Since the issue of the last Annual Report the Council have made the following grants :~ 

Architectural Astociation 2100 0 0 London Sosiety (towards expenses of 

‘Arohitects’ Benevolent Socioty 00 0 0 ‘Charing Cross Bridge Bill Petition) £10 10 0 

‘AOA. Active Service Commitico a0 0 Buitish School ai Rome 330 





In addition to the grant to the Architectural Association, the Council have heen enabled to obtain 
for that body a further sum of £200 from the Jarvis Trustees. 
Royataou ‘The Royal Gold Medal was awarded to Sir R. Rowand Anderson, LL.D., F.R.S.B. (F.. 
Medal Sir Robert was, unfortunately, not well enough to be present in person at the Presentation 
Meoting, and the Medal was received on his behslf by Sir Robert Inches, Lord Provost of Edinburgh. 
It has been decided to award the Medal this year to the distinguished French architect, M. Henti 
Paul Nénot, Membre de Institut, architeet of the New Sorbonne, Paris [Hon. Corr. M.|, in recognition 
of the merit of his executed work. His Majesty has graciously signified his approval of the ward, and 
the presentation will be made to M. Nénot at the General Meeting on the 25th June. 
‘The work of the Royal Institute continues to be seriously affected by the war. The 
programme of Sessional Papers remains suspended, only business of a routine and uneon- 
troversial nature has been transacted at the General Meotings, and the Prize Competitions for the year 
hhave again been postponed. 

‘Members who have joined the Forces since the outbreak of War now number 72 Fellows, 518 Asso- 
ciates, 812 Licentiates, and 293 Students. Since the last Annual Report the following have fallen :— 





‘The War. 



































Brszows. 
Conner: Auras Epwino Capt, Border Regt ae Killed in, tion. 
Furscumn Hunnnet Pumcuire, DBO, Oroie’ Majo REG. |) ] |) Aeeldontally oa 
ide Gucrre on service, 
Waaxon: Aumuvn Arpunson . . . 2a Lieut, Royal Engineers. Killed bn action. 
Eivesav: Gnonoe Avovores Brion Tiout South Wales Borderem |). Killed in action, 
‘Assocuzzs, 
Aras: Axoazw Daxonis <5 Bad Lieut, Royal Bginecrs = Killed in action, 
11 BREESE Shei ight tthntry” | led aan: 
eat, Royal Bagineer \ 1 illea in fedon 
Pavaie, West Yorks Regt’ |)» Died of wouncx 
dni Lieut, Royal Boginsers Died of wounds 
ape, Novtkwmberiand Pusons Killed’in" action. 
Deanasr: Auruon Monn {2 GARE Repo Bogie 4 ‘Killed im sction. 
Guavvis: Dovotas Mowtax” and inating Liverpool Regt Died of wounds 
Gaon : Tieut, Coliseum Quarta. 21 Kille’in"tetion 
Growin: Jone Kiscorox | 2nd Lievty Royal Wort Kent Regt. | 2 Killed in action 
Hapwaw: Nok Wavow {1 GapteDuie of Wellington's Rege ||| Killed in ection 
Horan: Marowew | Gaps Bout ance Killed in action, 
Lorn: Cnanues.Baixuse Ghent, Royal Xilled im action 
Maoranay: Giuszer Mansiass. 5 Sept Sean Hehe 21 Kiled in fetien: 
Parwonmn: Aurap. Wrarr ad Lies Baya Bogie 21 Killed it action 
Daren: Enxzat Seox? «1 Brivate, Royal Soot lege.” \ 1 Killed in aetion 
Paint: Rion Mawsaxa” Hare | Capt, Royal Petd Artilery : Eiled in action. 
Piuuise: Dancy Cusumre. Iya Nov Taney et Died of wounds 
Prwmt : Wats Jacrsos fon, Artery Company Killed in action, 
Rusuwoxrn: ‘Tow Sapzzn. Gap Sty of London Regt Halled in setion, 
Sromsnoven + Cxanure Bist Bar Lanes Reet {11 Hited fo tetion 
Stenas: Eowano Wooondvse | aay Aiediea! Corps” | “Kiled in action, 
Sronoxox: Roszur Viowok - Gong Manchester Regt 21 Killat in dedon 
Tavuon Joan Huxsy \ Yaeon Royal any Moston Gongs! led ton 
Wann Puna Rowan [1 Bhd Lieut Royal Bogiteers ss || Kod in setion 
Wien: Aurmon 2. Gyivad ene LLL Ried im tet 
Taosxriatss. 
xnonownis: Banroun Died of wounds 
a iy z Killed in action. 





Cavoweun: Anruca Cyan 
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Sropaxrs. 
Baosmaws: Auravn Sucve... Trooper, Wert Kent Yeomansy « 
Foun: Lawson Stmenny =! eeE Qe eral Wet Stray Rig 
Gonoow: ona Suara) | Baden Bader eg. 
Gicovae: Wats Hanoco ||| Capt, Royal Engines | 
Honsm:. auiox Gxonon, || <Snd Gout Sule Regt 
Sevens; Wrens Me.) Hout, Welsh Pioncor Buti, ¢ ae j 
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‘Aogther, tho Insttats has lost in the War 1 Hon. Fellow, 1 Hon. Associate, 4 Fellows, 88 Aso- 
ciates, 9 Licentiates, and 28 Students. 

Since the last: Annual Mesting the Secretary and the Chief Olerk have been called up for the 
Anny. ‘The Council are extending to thom the consideration that has been accorded to other members 
of the staff, and are supplementing their military pay in order that they may suffer no diminution of 
income whilit on service. 

In a letter to Mr. Lloyd George when War Minister the President drew attention to the fact that 
many highly-trainod young architeots were being wasted in the ranks of ordinary line regiments, and 
suggested that they should be appointed to Cadet Corps with a view to being granted commissions 
in the Royal Engineers, Numerous architects have since obtained commissions in this way. 
war Appoiny. AS Tesult of a personal protest to the War Office against the claims of architects being 
Resse" ignored forsuch appointments as supervisors of buildings for Army purposes in France, the 
Architects. President was asked to nominate five architects for such posts. This was done, and it is 
understood that their work has been highly satisfactory. ‘The President is endeavouring, in conjune- 
tion with the Surveyors' Institution, to got substantive rank for professional mon employed in this and 
similar work, and the War Office has the matter under consideration. 

Application having been made to the Institute by the War Office for men able to speak French 
to arrange for billeting in connection with the British Forces in France, the requirement was made 
mown, and architects found capable of filling the position wore appointed. 

‘Tho President has been in communication with the War Office with the object of securing for 
architects appointments in connection with billeting troops in England, and it is understood that 
architects qualified for this kind of work will be appointed as occasions offer. 

In connection with the Order in Council made last July imposing restrictions upon private 
building, the President has accepted an honorary position at the Ministry of Munitions for the purpose 
of carrying out a system of inspection to ensure that buildings in course of erection are not stopped 
without regard for their protection and security. ‘The staff of inspectors is composed of architects 
accustomed to deal with buildings of every kind, and caro is taken to administer the Order with 
scrupulous fairness. 

Endeavour has been made by the President to secure the appointment of architects as inspectors 
of labour at munition factories in course of erection. He has also been instrumental in securing for 
owners of Controlled Establishment Canteens the right of employing their own architects for the 
preparation of plans. 

War Employ ‘Ih® Instituto has supported during the year the various organisations which it was 
meut for” instrumental in promoting, and on which jt is represented. with the object of assisting 
Arcnitels. architects whose practices have come to a standstill in consequence of the war. This has 
been effected either by finding them positions in Government and other offices, or by granting them 
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financial aid. The hospitality of the Institute Galleries has been afforded to the Civie Survey of 
Greater London, where work has been in progress since the beginning of the scheme, now nearly two 
years ago. This has provided employment for 80 architects, and for 60 of these better positions have 
been found in Government Departments and elsewhere. The Civie Surveys of South Lancashire and 
South Yorkshire have also fulfilled the same purpose as that of London, and have found employment 
for some 85 architects. Acting in conjunction with the Architects’ War Committee and its 
Sub-Committee, the Professional Employment Committee, a large number of other positions have been 
found for architects with private firms as well as in the following Government Departments: Tho 
Board of Trade, Board of Inland Revenue, Inland Revenue Land Valuation Department, Office of 
Works, Ministry of Munitions (Enfield Lock Powder Factory, Department of Explosives, Central 
Clearing House, Trench Warfare Supply Department, ete.), Admiralty (London and Sheerness), 
Aeronautics, War Office (Woolwich Arsenal, C.R.B. Office, Aldershot, ete.), Central Control (Liquor 
Traffic) Board. The expense of carrying out the work of the various Committees has been largely 
borne by the Institute. A brief account of the activities of the War Committee since its inception 
in August 1914 will be found in the Committee's Report to the Council printed on a subsequent page. 

Representations have been made to the Reconstruction Committee as to the desirability of 
passing plans for asylums and other buildings during the present period of slackness in architectural 
‘work in order that the plans may be prepared at once in readiness for use at the restoration of peace. 
The Reconstruction Committee are in communication with the Board of Control on the subject, and 
favourable consideration is anticipated. 
renitets ana * deputation arranged by the R.LB.A. and the Architects’ War Committeo, and con- 
Havens” “"" sisting of representatives of the R.LB.A. and its Allied Societies, the Architectural Asso- 
st ciation, the Society of Architects, and unattached architects, waited upon Mr. Neville 
Chamberlain, Director-General of National Service, to urge in connection with the National Servieo 
scheme the utilisation of architects by the State for the special services for which their training has 
fitted them. The deputation was very sympathetically received, and Mr. Chamberlain approved a 
proposal put before him that the profession should appoint a committee to confer with him from time 
to time and suggest the kind of work that architects were qualified to undertake. An Advisory 
Council representative of the whole profession was at once formed, and an appeal has been published 
urging architects to sign the National Service form and send it to the R.L.B.A. or to the Allied Society 
of their district, in order that the forms may be all sent in together as a united offer from the whole 
profession, The Advisory Council has also in preparation a list of the services in which architects are 
likely to be useful, which is to be sent to Mr. Chamberlain with a suggestion that his Department should 
indicate the nature of the vacancies it is desired to fill. 
Taformat Gon. The Council, adopting a suggestion made by Professor Lethaby at the Opening Meoting of 
Ce) ‘the Session, organised a series of informal conferences at the Institute on matters not 
only of architectural, but of general publio interest. Six meetings have been held, and two more are 
arranged for. The subjects discussed include “ Architecture and Civilisation” (24th January and 
18th April), “ Education of the Architect ” (7th and 21st February, and a further meeting to be held 
on 2nd May), “ The Control of Street Architecture ” (7th March), and “ New Materials and Methods as 
influencing Design” (21st March). Another conference will be held on the 16th May, when the 
subject of “ Co-operation in Design ” will be considered. Valuable and very comprehensive contribu- 
tions have been made to the discussions, and will be published in the Jourwax as space permits. The 
conferences have served a most useful purpose, and itis intended that they shall bear fruit. ‘The views 
expressed will be duly considered by the Committees dealing with the subjects discussed, and good 
practical results may be anticipated when conditions again become normal. 

‘The Conditions of Contract Revision Committee, who havo held 88 meetings, have had 

Senultions ot der review a large number of documents and legal decisions relating to the subject 
Revision. _yoferred to them, and considerable progress has been made with the work of revision. ‘The 
Committee hope shortly to be in a position to present a report to the Council. 
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‘The Privy Council Committoo for Industrial and Seientifie Research having invited the 
ESHHES "institute to send representatives to meet Six Wm. MoCormick and other members of the 
Research. Government Committee, a Sub-Committee of the Science Standing Committee met the 
Government Committee, and suggested a number of subjects suitable for research in connection with 
building materials. ‘The scope of tho Institute representatives’ relations with the Government Com- 
‘mittee has since been largely extended and promises to have substantial results, as will be seen from the 
Report dealing with this matter on a subsequent page. ‘The Sub-Committee, with other members 
added, have now been given the powers of a full Committee to act as they deem expedient in their 
negotiations with the Government Committee. 
science ‘The Council have given their support to a Memorandum drawn up by the British Science 
‘Feaohing. Guild for presentation to the Government, urging that the State should take immediate 
measures to promote the more general and effective teaching of Science in Public Schools and other 
Secondary Schools in preparation for more advanced teaching in the Universities and Technical 
Colleges, and to co-ordinate the work of the seiance laboratories of such institutions with the activities 
of progressive industry and commerce. 
‘The Cabinet Committee on Afforestation invited the Institute to give evidence as to the 
best kinds of trees to plant to produce suitable timber for building purposes. Messrs. 
Searles-Wood, Vernon Crompton, and Digby Solomon were appointed for the purpose, and 
at the Cabinet Committoo’s request have drawn up and submitted to them a report upon the subject. 

The Art Standing Committee having submitted to the Couneil in June 1916 a report 
Ameniment of 
the London containing various suggestions for the amendment of the London Building Acts, the 
Baiiding Acts. Council referred the Report to the Practice and Science Standing Committees for their 
comments, and on the recommendation of the former a Special Committee has now been appointed to 
deal with the whole question in order to be ready to meet any proposals that the London County Couneil 
may bring forward when further amendment of the Acts is under consideration. 
i par The Government of the Commonwealth of Australia having decided upon the resuscita- 
iitteat Hace tion of the Competition for the Federal Parliament House at Canberra, which had been 
Competition. Dostponed at the outbreak of war, the Council, on the appeal of the Royal Victorian 
Institute of Architects, and supported by the principal French architectural societies, strongly 
protested to the Commonwealth Government against the competition being procoaded with at the 
present time, pointing out that all the architects of Great Britain and the Allied nations who 
‘were of military age, and large numbers also of the architects of the Overseas Dominions, were serving 
with the Fores and unable to compete—henee the competition would be practically confined to 
neutral countries, and would be in no sense international as originally intended. The Commonwealth 
Government declined at first to postpone the competition, but a further remonstrance was made by 
the Council through the High Commissioner in London, and eventually a cablegram was received stating 
that it had been indefinitely postponed. 
ovtaraderere 4 complaint reached the Institute that in the competition for the New Departmental 
‘nent Boldings and Courts Buildings at Ottawa the Dominion Government were not fulfilling the obliga- 
Competition. tions to competitors as set out in the General Conditions for Competition Designs, the 
‘terms of which had been considered and approved by the Institute. The Couneil in consultation with 
the Competitions Committee addressed a letter of protest to the Deputy Minister of Public Works, 
Ottawa. ‘The Minister, in reply, made concessions which the Couneil consider will afford a satisfactory 
temporary settlement, and it is hoped that other proposals made by the Council in the interests of fair- 
ness to the competitors will be adopted by the Dominion Government and be carried into effect when. 
the final stages of the competition are proceeded with after the war. 
Charing Gross In the Session of 1916, the Institute, in conjunction with the London Society, suecesstully 
Bridge. petitioned Parliament against the South-Eastem Railway Company’s Bill, tho passing of 
which would have the effect of retaining the unsightly railway bridge at Charing Cross and of deferring 
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indefinitely the proposal for the much-needed road-bridge across the river at this point. The Bill is 
again before the present Session of Parliament, and the Institute and the London Society have again 
petitioned against it. . The Bill, however, has passed the second reading and has been referred to a 
Committee of the House of Commons. It is intended to keep the Joint Committeo of the Instituteand 
the London Society in being with a view to their keeping in touch with the subject and taking such 
aotion as may be deemed expedient in case of further developments. 

Owing to the depleted staff, the increased printing charges, and the shortage and gfoat 
Eehomies, advance in the price of paper, the Council have been compelled to stop the fortnightly 

issues and to bring out the Jourwan monthly. As a farther measure of economy the 
Karenpaz has been suspended, its place being taken by a small pamphlet giving the fixtures of tho 
session, lists of new members, changes of address, ete. 
During the period undor review, the loss of income through the remission of subscriptions 
of members serving with the Forees has amounted to nearly £1,100. By the exorcise of 
the strictest economy, however, substantial saving has boon effected in various items of expenditure, 
and after meeting all liabilities the Council are able to announce a surplus of over £400. The following 
table shows in round figures the sum of the principal items of income and expenditure in the year 
before the War, and since :— 


Finance, 











1913. 1914. 1915. ais. 
Income... 23.294 
Exponditare | ‘Ta62 
Surplus 412 
Bonk overdraft 21,900 
Bxamination feos | Sir ae ‘ST 

Examination expenises ‘357 4 
Use of rooms and Gallerie and rent rom nants 392 80 
Grants - . 534 44 
Joumal a a ee) 18 
Goneral printing, oie. : oe aa 449 
Kalender 7 "350 137 
Givie Survey. 2B 
War Committeo 2 : ihe at 240 
Subscriptions inarear |]. LTB 1,169 1,96 

‘+ Tosraso due to al ivitend fom Architectural aon Company 6 guidalon. 1 Supplement ony. 


REPORT OF THE BOARD OF ARCHITECTURAL EDUCATION. 


‘The Board have held eight meetings since the issue of the last Annual Report, and the members 
appointed by the Council in 1915 have since constituted the Board, no eleotion having taken placo in 
1916. Mr. John Slater presided at the mectings until October last when a serious breakdown in 
health compelled him to relinquish his duties. ‘The Board desire to place on record their appreciation 
of his great services and their sincere rogret that ill-health has compelled him to sever his connection 
with the Board, of which he has been a member since its foundation. 

Commitiees—The Testimonies of Study, Examinations and Exemptions Committees have met 
and reported from time to time. 

Problems in Design—During the yoar 86 designs have been received and adjudicated on, and of 
these 24 have been approved. 

‘The Examinations —The Board has conducted the Intermediate, Final and Special Examinations 
as usual, and the results as reported to the Council have been published. 

Braminations in India—The Council have approved a recommendadidn of the Board to hold the 
Final and Special Bxamination in Bombay, provided that satisfactory arrangements ean be made. 

Government Reconstruction Commitiee.—A letter from this Committee appointed by the Prime 
Minister asking for certain information with regard to architectural students who had joined the 
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‘Army was considered by the Board, Information on the subject has been obtained from all the 
recognised Schools of Architecture, and a tabulated statement containing tho information asked for 
‘was sont to the Reconstruction Committee. ‘ 

Architectural Education in Wales.—The question of providing facilities for architectural education 
in connection with the Welsh University is engaging the attention of public men in Wales in view of 
‘the fact that a Royal Commission has heen appointed in connection with the Welsh University. Tt 
is proposed to get together data on the subject, and the Board has promised to assist in this object, 
provided that a request is made to them to that effect by the Welsh University. 

Public Schools Science Masters’ Association.—Mr. Walter Cave, as a representative of the Board, 
and Mr. Alan E. Munby, as a representative of the Examiners, were appointed to attend a meeting of 
the Public Schools Science Masters’ Association with the object of bringing the Board into touch 
with that Body, and in order to make the nature of Architectural Education more widely known in 
Public Schools. 

Entrance Ezaminations to Professions—In view of the great variety of examinations and certifi- 
cates qualifying for entrance to the Universities and Professions, the Teachers’ Registration Council 
invited members of various governing bodies to take part in a conference to consider if these demands 
could be simplified. The Council nominated Prot. Adshead and Mr. H. V. Lanchester to attend, and 
they have reported that the Conference decided to form a permanent council of twenty elected as 
follows — 





Five Membess by a Standing Commitee representing the Univers. 
‘Teachers’ Registration Council 

aa, 7 a i Schoo! Administrators, 
‘The Board of Architectural Education resolved that the R.L.B.A. representatives should continue to 


act as members of the Professional Standing Committee. 


REPORT OF THE ART STANDING COMMITTEE. 

Owing to the concentration of the energies of an ever-increasing proportion of the population of the 
country upon the prosecution of the War and the consequent suspension of architectural projects of 
all kinds, the matters that have come under the consideration of the Art Standing Committee during 
the last twelve months have been few in number and small in importance. 

In the absence of Mr. Edward Warten (called abroad, as stated in the last Report of the Com- 
mittee), the Chairmanship of the Committee has devolved upon Mr. H. Heathcote Statham, Mr. H. 
P. Burke Downing being the Honorary Secretary. 

The Committee lament the loss of Mr. Philip E. Webb and Mr. A. Wyatt Papworth, killed in 
action, and they have been temporarily deprived of the services of other members who have joined the 
Forees or have been occupied with other work in connection with the War. 

‘The Committee have held six meetings since their last Report. 

Some observations of Mr. Lethaby on the occasion of the Presidential Address had early attention 
from the Committee, who recommended to the Council that steps should be taken with a view to the 
holding of such informal Conferences as were suggested by Mr. Lethaby for the exchange of views 
among members of the profession and others interested in architectural development on such matters 
as the increasing employment of building materials of modern invention, and the bearing of such 
materials upon design and construction. ‘The Committee are glad to think that these suggestions have 
been fruitfal and that interesting conferences have resulted. 

Some few particular pi®posals came under the consideration of the Committee, but for various 
reasons have not called for action at the present time. One matter may be mentioned—viz., the 
proposal for the demolition of part of the Church of St. Alphege, London Wall, in the City of London, 
in connection with a scheme for the Union of the Benefice of St. Alphege with that of St. Mary, Alder- 
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manbury. In this case there seemed to the Committee, on a report made by Mr. H. H. Statham, that 
there was sufficient of architectural interest in the front towards Aldermanbury to justify a recom- 
mendation that if practicable it should be preserved in the erection of any new building on the site, 
and Mr. Statham, with the concurrence of the Committee, has made a representation to that effect to 
the Ecclesiastical Authority. 

‘The Committee were able to arrange for an exhibition in the Common Room of the Institute of an 
interesting series of measured drawings and studies of Indian architecture made by Mr. B. C. Henriques, 
a Government of India Scholar in Architecture, illustrating the three principal styles of Saraconio work 
in India, and including some examples of Hindoo work at Rajputana, 


REPORT OF THE LITERATURE STANDING COMMITTEE. 

Since making their report last year the Literature Standing Committee have mot five times to 
select books to be bought for the Library and to transact the business of administration, 

The Joint Hon. Secretary, Mr. M. 8. Briggs, is now serving in the Army in Egypt, and has therefore 
been unable to take any part in the work of the Committee. 

During the year the Committee have lost an old and honoured member, Mr. R. Phené Spiers, who 
died on 8rd October 1916. Mr. Spiers was for many years a member of the Committee, and its Chair- 
‘man from 1899 to 1911. His authoritative and wide knowledge of architectural history and literature 
was of the greatest value in all matters connected with the development of the Library. Mr. Spiers 
‘bequeathed a portion of his valuable collection of books on architectural subjects, two admirable water- 
colours and other drawings to the Library. Through the courtesy of Mr. Walter Spiers a small sub- 
committee was able to meet him and make the necessary selections. 

Mr. Herbert Batsford, the architectural publisher, died on 14th January last. By his death the 
Committee and all who are interested in architecture have lost a valued helper. 

The Couneil agreed to the Committeo’s recommendation, and five drawings by the late Mr. 0. E. 
‘Mallows have been acquired for the Library. 

‘The late Lieut. Francis Grissell, a young Associate who was killed in the War, bequeathed £500 to 
‘the Institute for the use of the Library. A portion of this sum has been placed to the eredit of the 
Literature Committee for special purchases of books, and the remainder has been invested. 

A portfolio of sketches, photographs, and cuttings from professional papers of executed and 
proposed buildings by the late Mr. W. H. Lynn, R.ILA., together with some letters, has been given to 
the Library by Miss Cooper, of Belfast, through the instrumentality of Mr. Robert M. Young. Sir 
Aston Webb contributed an interesting article on this collection to the Jounwat for February. 

Mr. J. D. Crace [Hon. 4.] has presented a volume and two portfolios of sketehes and drawings, 
mostly in colour, of details of Italian colour decoration, as well as some charming sketches of English 
work. ‘These drawings cover the work of practically half a century, and will form a most interesting 
and valuable addition to the Institute collection, especially as they include tho originals of the illustra- 
tions in his book he Art of Colour Decoration. It is proposed to exhibit the drawings in the Institute 
Galleries so that: members may have an opportunity of appreciating the beauty of Mr. Crace’s work. 

Mr. Wigglesworth has given a complete set of Transactions of the Scottish Eeclesiological Society. 
‘Mr. Hilton Nash has presented an album of water-colour sketches of architectural and other subjects 
of, which he is the artist. Mr. Gordon Hemm has given two portfolios of reproductions of his measured 
drawings of the old Town Hall at Manchester. 

From Mr. George Scamell has een received « large and individual collection of photographs taken 
by himself, chiefly of English country churches in the home counties. An article on this collection is to 
appearin the Jourxaz. ‘The photographs will make an interesting exhibition in the Institute Galleries 
when the necessary arrangements ean be made. 

‘As indicated in the Committce’s last report, various exhibitions of drawings presented to the 
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Library have been recently held in the East Gallery, representative selections being made from the 
‘work of Norman Shaw, William Burges, George Edmund Street, Eden Nesfield, and Philip Webb. ‘The 
exhibitions aroused great interest among members, and were also much appreciated by outside visitors. 
Special articles have appeared in the Journar, on the Burges Drawings by Mr. R. A. Briggs (now 
deceased) and on the Street Drawings by Mr. Walter Millard. 

‘The following is tho Librarian's Report to the Committee — 

During the twelve months ending the 3st March of the previous year 187 volumes and 29 pamphlets have 
een added to the Library, exclusive of periodicals, reports and transactions of Societies, and!parts of works 
issued in serial form. The drawings presented numbered 760, photographs and prints 1,007 sheets. 

‘The number of works presented was 117 volumes and 27 pamphlets. 

Works purchased mumbered 70 volumes and 2 pamphlets, of which 17 were added to the Loan Library. 

‘The attendance of readers in the Reference Library numbered 2,219, 

‘The number of books issued on loan was 1,043. 

‘The number of tickets issued for admission to the Library, other than to members of the Institute or to 
Students and Probationers, was 22, 

‘The books issued through the post numbered 153. 

‘Owing to the fact that the existing war conditions have caused a considerable falling off in the number of 
students studying for the examinations, the attendance of readers in the Library has been much smaller than in 
normal years. ‘These circumstances, however, have had the advantage of enabling a great deal of cataloguing 
‘work to be done in connection with the recent important presentations of original drawings, photographs, and 
prints numbering over 3,000 sheets, mounted and unmounted. 

Donations of books, pamphlets, or drawings have been received from Mr. Benj. Ingelow, Mr. J.D. Crace, 

Reginald Blomfield, Professor Patrick Geddes, Mr. Keith D. Young, Sir Robert Lorimer, M. J. M. Poupinel, 
Mee Wille Signor Giulio Tian, Mr. H. D. Searles-Wood, The Rt. Rev. Dr. G. F. Browne, Mr. C. Harrison 
‘Townsend, Mr. Barry Parker, Mr. T. L. Watson, Messrs. B. T. Batsford, Ltd., Sir William St. John Hope, Mr. 
Jamnes RB. Wigfull, the late Mr. Chas. Baker King, Mr. W. E. V. Crompton, Mr. Ralph Adams Cram, Mrs, Reeve, 
‘Mr. Henry Lovegrove, Mr. Robert M. Young. 

‘Among the books purchased or presented during the year may be mentioned : Guy Lowell’s Smaller Italian 
Villas and Farmhouses, Cortissor’s The Work of Charles . Platt, Swarbrick's Robert Adam and His Brothers, 
Hartshorne's Recumbent Monumental Bffgies in Northamplonshire, Macquoid’s History of English Furniture, 
‘Townsend's Beautiful Buildings tn France and Belgiwn, Dietterlin’s Architectura von Ausstheilung, Symmetria 
und Proportion der finif Sewn, ei, Malton’s Collection of Designs for Rural Retreats, elo, Taylow’s Modern 
Homesieads, Ketchim’s Structural Engineers’ Handbook, Watson's British and Foreign Marbles, Champnoy’s 
Trish Beclesiastical Architecture, Bond's Chancels of English Churches, Batsford’s English Mural Monuments, 
Lux’s Otto Wagner, Maitland’s History of London, Woodfal’s Lav of Landlord and Tenant (19th ed.), Pullan’s 
Designs of William Burges, Watson's The Double Choir of Glasgow Cathedral, Weissman’s Geschiedenis der 
Nederlandsche Bouwkunst, Do Rance’s Water Supply of England and Wales, ec. ; {Whitelaw Memorial] Designs 
‘in Architecture by James Mitchell Whitelaw, Innocent’s Development of English Building Construction, Meloy's 
Theaires and Picture Houses, Jaggard and Drury’s Architectural Building Construction, Spencer's Practical 
Design of Steel-framed Shais, Weiss’ Preservation of Structural. Timber, Browne's The Ancient Oross Shafts 
at Beweastle and Rudhicell, Barbault’s Les Plus Beavz Monuments de Rome Ancienne. 


LIBRARY ATTENDANCES, 1916-11. 














Mombers, Nonatemier, Total Demers, Nonewors, Toa 
1916. Brought forward ‘533 ‘Sta. 1,098 
Ap we 84 ut 195. || october 138 3 21 
101 13T 238 || November 126 83 203 

403 138246 || December 95 60 155 

2 iis 238 |] January, 1917" 32 58 150 

Reference Library closed. February 105 38 164 

18 ‘0 188 || March. wa 98 5 

Total 1,220 999 19 





REPORT OF THE PRACTICE STANDING COMMITTEE. 

‘Ten meetings have been held since the date of the last Report. 

‘The officers who were elected at the beginning of the session 1915-1916 have remained in office 
uring the session 1916-1917, in accordance with a resolution of the Committee and with the general 
action of the Institute as to its honorary officials. ‘They are Mr. Max Clarke, Chairman ; Mr. Edward 
Greenop, Vice-Chairman ; Messrs. Matt. Garbutt and Alan E. Munby, Hon. Secretaries. 
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Death of the Vice-Chairman.—As this report was in preparation the Committee received news of 
the death of the Vice-Chairman, Mr. Edwd. Greenop, and they desire to put on record here their high 
appreciation of the services he has for so long rendered to the Committee, first in the office of Honorary 
Seorotary and recently in that of Vieo-Chairman, as wel as their sineere regret for his loss and theit 
sympathy with his relatives. 

‘The War has not caused any diminution in the amount: of work with which the Committee has to 
deal. Several members have made inquiries upon legal points arising out of conditions created by 
the political situation, and the Committeo have been obliged to point out again that purely legal 
questions are not within their province. The following are some of the chief matters dealt wit 

Experts’ Services and Architects’ Charges in relation thereto—The Sub-Committee appointed in 
July 1915 to consider this very important matter has concluded its work, and a Report has been 
submitted to the Committee. 

Special Sub-Commitiees —The Professional Conduct Sub-Committee and the Schedule of Charges 
Sub-Committee have been continued, and the former has disposed of several eases referred to it. 

Clerks of Works.—Two questions relating to this official have been considered. The first was as 
to the effect upon the responsibility of the Architect of a client's refusal to appoint a Clerk of Works 
when such an appointment was recommended by the Architect ; upon this reports have been made to 
‘the Council. The second was raised by trade representatives, and had reference to the limitation of 
the duties of the Clerk of Works in connection with measuring up works ; reports have been made to 
the Couneil upon this also. 

Professional Advertising—There have been some further complaints upon this matter, the most 
important of which was made by the South Wales Institute of Architects ; reports have been made 
to the Council upon it. 

Architectural Practice in India.—Through complaints as to alleged irregularities the Committee 
became aware that Architects in India hardly ever hold the independent position that is theirs in 
England, private practice being almost unknown. ‘The Committee reported to the Council as to this. 
‘At a later period of the Session it was reported to the Committee that measures of investigation and 
alteration in the Indian Publie Works Department have been foreshadowed in a speech by the Viceroy, 
and the Committee thereupon made further recommendations to the Couneil as to the position of the 
practice of architecture in India. 

Deptford Borough Council and R.1.B.A. Conditions of Contract—A complaint was received from 
this Council that the R.L-B.A. Conditions of Contract were so drawn up as to make it possible for the 
successful party in an arbitration ese to be ordered to pay the costs of the unsuceessful party. It was 
explained to the Deptford Council that the possibility referred to arose under the Arbitration Act, 
which controlled procedure under the R.1.B.A. Conditions of Contract. 

Appointment of Arbitrator—The Form of Appointment of an Arbitrator, applicable to disputes 
not coming under the R.1.B.A. Conditions of Contract, has been reconsidered by the Committee, after 
submission to the Institute's solicitors, and finally approved. 

‘Payments on account of Contract Sums.—A suggestion was received from a ‘Trade Society that the 
amount of payment as work proceeds should be in all cases 90 per cent. and that the retention money 
between completion and the end of the agree maintenance period should bear interest at 5 per cent. 
per annum. ‘The Committee expressed the view that the amount for payment as work proceeds should 
be left open for arrangement between the parties, as at present, and that they did not agree to the 
desirability of paying interest on the retention money. 

Conditions of Contract.—During the Session various points have been raised which have a bearing 
upon the work of the Special Committee now revising the Conditions of Contract, and these points have 
been referred to that Committee, 

London Building Acts.—A report by the Art Standing Committee, containing suggestions for 
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amendments to the existing Acts, has been sent by the Council to the Committee for consideration, 
After caraful discussion by a sub-committee a report has been made to the Council. 

‘Members’ Queries.—The Committes continuo to receive questions that are not accompanied by 
information sufficient to enable answers to be given ; and they would remind members and others that 
when one party makes a statement from which another interested party may dissent the Committee, 
invariably observe the necessary rule of hearing both sides of the case. One communication from a 
member may be of more general interest than most. It had reference to a easo in which a client con- 
tended that his architect's charges for work recently done should be based upon what the builder's 
prices would have been before the War ! 


REPORT OF THE SCIENCE STANDING COMMITTER. 

Since the date of the previous Report four meetings of the Committee have been held, with an 
average attendance of seven members. ‘Tho Chairman, Mr. Bernard Dicksee, and the Vice-Chairman, 
‘Mz. W. E. Vemon Crompton, having acted for the latter part of the provious Session, were re-elected, 
and Mr. A. O. Collard and Mr. Digby L. Solomon were elected joint Hon. Secretaries. In recognition 
of his services to the Committee Mr. Homblower was invited to become a Visiting Member, as the 
By-laws do not provide for the co-option of members by a Standing-Committes.  * 

Protection of Iron Drain-pipes—In 1905 Messrs. Holland & Hannen laid some protected iron 
rain-pipos at their own expense, under the supervision of Messrs. Lewis Solomon, Max Clarke and 
‘Wm. Dunn. In 1909 Mr. Matt. Garbutt reported that the pipes were then practically unaffected. 
Tn consequence of an inquiry recently received from Mr. Searles-Wood on the subject, it was decided 
by the Committee to let the matter rest for another twelve months owing to labour shortage. 

‘Sub-Committee on Scientific and Industrial Research.—The appointment of this Sub-Committee 
late in 1915, together with a brief summary of its work up till April 1916, were mentioned in last 
year’s Report. Since then the Sub-Committee has been strengthened by the addition of further mem- 
bers, and its work has become of such importance that it has been appointed by the Council a full Com- 
mittee, responsible direct to the Council, and with authority to represent the views of the Institute 
before the Privy Council Committee on Scientific and Industrial Research. A report of its 
proceedings will be found in another part of the Council's Annual Report. 

~~ ‘Shell-discard Steel—The Ministry of Munitions having made known the feasibility of using 
Shell-disoard Steel in substitution for Mild Steel, the use of which, without licence, has been pro- 
hibited, the Committeo have made some inquiries on the subject of its qualities for building con- 
struction, as compared with Mild Steel. Particulars have been forwarded to the Council with a view, 
if thought fit, to representations being made in the proper quarters to secure distinctive markings on 
all Shell-discard Steel when intended for constructional purposes. 

Further Symbols and Abbreviation communication has been received from the Institution 
of Heating and Ventilating Engineers advocating the adoption of certain symbols and abbreviations 
in addition to those already in general uso. ‘The Committeo regard these suggostions as part only of 
4 lange subject, and think they should be submitted to various other scientific societies, to prevent 
the risk of adoption of any sign that may already bo in use with another meaning. 

‘The Metric System.—A letter from an architect practising in Paris, addressed to the President, 
asking the R.LB.A. to advocate the adoption of the Metric System in England, has been considered 
by the Committee, particularly with regard to the effect such a change would have upon the work of 
architects. 

‘Tho Committee have been consulted by various correspondents on such matters as the Decay of 
Artificial Stonework and as to Underground Water Dams, and suitable replies have been sent in all 














‘Tho Cooncil are in communication with tho Engineering Standards Committee on the subject. Suomerany. 
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cases, The Sub-Committees on ‘ Bolfries and Vibrations” and on “Defective Roofing Tiles” have 
been reappointed. 
REPORT OF THE TOWN PLANNING COMMITTEE. 

Six meetings of the Committee and two joint meetings with other professional societies have 
been held. Sir Aston Webb was re-clected Chairman, Professor Beresford Pite Viee-Chairman, and 
Mr. W. R. Davidge Honorary Secretary. 

‘The proposed arterial roads in Greater London were the subject of a conference of local authorities 
and professional societies on the 19th May 1916, when a resolution proposed by Sir Aston Webb, on 
behalf of the Institute, and seconded by Sir Alexander Stenning, was carried unanimously. A 
deputation from the conference waited on Mr. Walter Long, President of the Loeal Government 
Board, on the 31st October 1916, and the subject is now being further considered by Sir George Gibb, 
Chairman of the Road Board, to whom it was referred by Mr. Long. It is to be regretted that the 
Government have seen fit to close the London Traific Branch of the Board of Trade, which, under 
Col. R. C. Hellard, had proved itself of the utmost value to London. ‘The laying down of such arterial 
roads in and about many of our large centres will be a work of pressing national importance after the 
war, and the Institute is doing all in its power to further such proposals. 

Arrangements have been made with the Allied Societies of the Royal Institute for co-operation 
in the representation of the architectural point of view at the various Local Government Board 
Inquiries into town planning schemes proposed by local anthorities, and constant effort is being 
made both by the Institute and its Allied Societies to secure, if possible, the appointment of an 
architect to collaborate with the town officials in such schemes. A letter emphasizing the need for 
efficient architectural advice at the earliest stages of a scheme is sent out to all local authorities con- 
‘templating town planning or improvement schemes. ‘The Committee are also in close touch with the 
Local Government Board in the matter, and early intimation is facilitated by @ system of Press 
cuttings which the Council has recently inaugurated, at the suggestion of the Committee. 

‘Much attention during the year has been given to the 8.E. & C. Railway Company's proposals 
with reference to the proposed strengthening of Charing Cross Bridge, and a joint committee of tho 
Institute and the London Society has been largely instrumental in drawing attention to the nature 
‘of these proposals, It will be remembered that the railway company last year submitted to Parliament 
‘8 proposal for the construction of steel arched cantilevers and additional masonry piers under the 
eastern portion of the Charing Cross Railway Bridge at an estimated cost of some £167,000. Tho 
Bill having passed the Lords was rejected by the House of Commons ; this Session it has again been 
introduced, and despite strenuous opposition has passed the stage of second reading and is now being 
considered by a Committee of the House. It is noteworthy, however, that the suggestion put forward 
on behalf of the Institute and the London Society, for a great Imperial Bridge carrying road trafic 
over the Thames at Charing Cross, has met with almost unanimous support from all parties both in 
the House and out, and it is hoped that the widespread public discussion on this great project may 
yet bear fruit. ‘The Charing Cross Bridge Committee has held twelve meetings, and the special 
thanks of the Committee are due to the Rt. Hon. John Burns, M.P., who has been indefatigable in his 
publie-spirited labour to secure worthy publie improvement for the metropolis of the Empire. 

‘The proposal for a Thames Barrage has been further investigated, but in view of more pressing 
matters and the detailed investigation involved, the consideration of the subject has been adjourned 
for the present. ‘ 





REPORT OF THE INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH COMMITTEE. 


On the recent formation of a Privy Council Committee to encourage Industrial Resoarch, the 
Royal Institute approached the Advisory Working Body of this Committee with an offer of suggés- 
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tions for researches desirable in connection with building materials. As a result a committee was 
appointed representing the Institnte Council. ‘This Committee has met the Government Committee, 
and in the course of numerous subsequent meetings of its own and further negotiations with the 
Government Committee and various institutions, « number of important problems have been put 
forward, and are in several cases under actual investigation. One of the most important subjects dealt 
with is that of timber in relation to decay and preservation, use of colonial woods, and afforestation. 
‘Through the medium of the Imperial College of Science, itis hoped that national attention may be called 
to the needs of investigating decay and preservation in a manner leading to the formation of an Insti- 
tute for such work, while Indian and Colonial timbers are being studied by a special committee on 
which the R.I.B.A. is very strongly represented, and which now enjoys a Government grant for its 
researches. 

On the decay and protection of metals, both ferrous and non-ferrous, the Committee have been 
placed in touch with the Iron and Steel Institute and the Institute of Metals, both of which bodies are 
courteously considering the problems of special interest to architects in their researches. 

Other subjects under discussion are improvements of glass for pavement lights; defeets in roofing 
and floor tiles, and durability of paints, which it is hoped will later receive attention. 

‘The Committee has now extended its activities with a view to a recommendation to the Board of 
Architectural Education for further training in science. 

‘Mr. Alan B. Munby [F.] is Chairman of the Committee, and Mr. Digby Solomon [4.] Hon. 
Secretary. 

REPORT OF THE ARCHITECTS’ WAR COMMITTEE. 


On the outbreak of war a general meeting, open to all architects, was called by the President of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, at which a committee was formed in order to raise money for the 
Prince of Wales's Fund as a united contribution from the profession ; to offer to the Government the 
services of architects wishing to volunteer them ; to assist architects about to join the Forces in carrying 
on their practices ; to help financially (as far as possible through the medium of suitable employment) 
architects who were placed in temporary difficulties owing to the war ; and to report in due course to. 
the Couneil of the Royal Institute of British Architects. An Executive, and Employment and Selection 
Sub-Committees wero immediately formed, and have been working ever since, these committees having 
held 156 meetings. 

Through the generosity of individual donors and the Architects’ Benevolent Society the sum of 
£260 has been sent by the War Committee to the Prince of Wales's War Relief Fund, 

Careful lists were prepared of those seeking employment with their various qualifications, and 
representations were made hoth formally and through personal introductions to the Government and 
‘other departments likely to require such assistance, offering to suggest men for employment: as they 
might bo required. It soon became clear, however, that very few positions of an advisory character 
would be placed at the Committee's disposal. ‘The number of offers of service received by the Selection 
Committee has been 1170, and the number of Government departments and other bodies which have 
applied for assistance has heen 48. In.all on about 968 occasions applicants have been either placed, 
or im some manner advised, or assisted in the utilisation of their professional qualifications, including 
cases put forward in more than one direction. 

‘Though the scheme for assisting architects joining the Forces in carrying on their practices was 
widely circulated, and machinery created for its development, very few calls have been made for help 
in this direction. 

Continuous assistance and advice have been given through the Professional Employment Com- 
mittee to Architects financially embarrassed by the war, by employment upon reports, measured 
drawings, and similar useful work, while a very large proportion of the arebitects employed upon the 
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Government Civie Survey, which has its headquarters at the Royal Institute of British Architects, are 
applicants to the War Committee under this branch of its work. The number of applicants under 
these departments of the Committee's activities has been 502, and the number of occasions in which 
assistance has been rendered 889. Of the 115 employed on the Civie Survey included in the above 
numbers, 80 have since obtained more remunerative appointments, while 48 of these have been again 
further assisted. 

The position of architects after’ the war has recently been reesiving the careful consideration of a 
Sub-Committee which includes representatives of the Allied Societies and the Architectural Association. 

‘The Government's National Serviee Scheme has naturally had its effect on tho Committee's 
work, and on the suggestion of the Provincial Architectural Societies, a deputation from the War 
Committee has been received by Mr. Chamberlain, and an Advisory Couneil formed to assist in the 
best utilisation of the services of architects when they enrol. Everything so far done in this direction 
has already been published in the professional journals. ‘The Committee take this opportunity of 
thanking its working Sub-Committees and their honorary officials for their valuable assistance. 


REPORT OF THE HONORARY AUDITORS FOR 1916. 

‘We have carefillly examined tho books and checked the various items therein with the accounts 
and vouchers for the year 1916. We have also examined the various share certificates held by the 
Institute, and the list of share certificates deposited at the Bank, all of which were found to be in order 
and to agree with the balance sheet prepared by the accountants. 

In the rough estimate of the probable amount of income and expenditure submitted by the 
Council for the year 1916, the income was computed at £8,485, and the expenditure at £8,182, leaving 
‘a probable balance of £853. As will be seen by the balance sheet, the actual income was about £8,294, 
the expenditure about £7,882, and the balance £412, This result appears to be quite satisfactory, 
especially as the computed amount to be received from subscriptions and arrears was £7,800, whereas 
the amount received was about £258 less than this sum, mainly caused by the well-earned remission of 
{fees to mombers serving in His Majesty's Forees. 

In 1915 the fees received from candidates sitting at the examinations amounted to about £749, 
whilst in 1916 only £817 was received, but this reduction is to some extent made up by the smaller 
expenditure in examinations expenses—viz., a reduction of about £153. 

In the Report of the Couneil for the year 1916-17 (see p. 185) the portion devoted to the question 
of finance shows at a glance the main items of income and expenditure for the years 1918 to 1916 
inclusive, It will be seen that in many directions great: economies have been effected, whilst in others 
increased expenditure has been found necessary owing to present conditions. 

‘The grants made by the Council in 1915 were about £1,027 higher than in 1916, but a comparison 
swith the balance sheets for theso years will show that in the former year a large amount has been included 
as per contra, and also that many grants then made were for special objects, necessary only at that time. 

Despite the fact that in almost every case the securities under the Trust Funds have depreciated 
in value, itis satisfactory to note that owing to the accumulation of interest the monetary value of the 
prizes which the Council may award in the future ean be greatly increased. 

“We are of opinion that the Funds of the Institute have been carefully and judiciously administered, 
and that due economy has been practised wherever possible, without restricting the necessary outlays 
for effectively carrying out the objects of the R.LB.A. 

. As heretofore, wo find the books have been kept most carefully and systematically. Every help 
was afforded to us in our work as auditors, and we think the thanks of the members are due to those 


officials who have evidently worked with the best interests of the Institute at heart. 
R. Stepney Avuno [F.] 


Anrnon W. Sunepano [4.] 
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Income and Bzpenditure Account of Ordinary Funds for the Year ended Slat December, 1916. 
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Revenue Accounts of Trust Funds for the Year ended Slat December 1916. 
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HIPPOLYTE J. BLANC, ARCHITECT. 


ONSIDERABLY more than half a century has 
Ce ‘and gone since I first mot Mr. Blane at 
‘what was then known as the School of Design, 
Edinburgh, and from that date onwards we had 
lived in unbroken and intimate friendship, no 
cloud ever came between us: and I have always felt 
that while he lived I had a friend on whom I could 
rely, and my experience, as I know, is not a solitary 
one—he was ever kind and generous. ‘The large 
attendance of his professional brethren at. the service 
in Christ Church, Morningside (one of his designs), 
showed their appreciation of his worth as a fair and 
just man in his career as an architect, with as little of 
professional jealousy as is consistent with one who 
‘runs and wishes to win the race. I feel it due to his 
memory to say this much before proceeding further. 
‘He was born in Edinburgh in 1844. His father, 
Victor Blane, from Avignon, became a néturalised 
Scotchman about 1845, and passed. the remainder of 
his life here ; his mother was an Irish lady, but he 
always regarded himself as a Scotchman, and was 
proud of his old Heriot School, where he was Dax 
‘Medallist in 1859; and in late years he gifted to the 
‘school the very handsome sum of £500, and was the 
joint, author of a well-illustrated historical and de- 
scriptive account of this institution. Probably the in- 
fluence and charm of this old building kindled the 
interest which he afterwards took in medivoval archi- 
‘tecture, and especially in that of Scotland. Nothing 
delighted him more than to head a large company o} 
visitors over some ancient building, and he would take 
any amount of trouble to make the visit a success ; 
consequently he was in great request amongst learned 
societies in this capacity. 

Blane served his apprenticeship with Mr. David 
Rhind, an architect of the Classical School, some of 
whose works—such as the Commercial Bank of Seot- 
Jand, the Life Association Insurance Offices, in Princes 
Street, and Stewart's Hospital, all in Edinburzh— 
confer considerable distinction on his name. From 
thie he passed in 1865 to HLM. Office of Works as 
first assistant, where he remained four years, when he 
commenced business on hisown account. During these 
years he made himself very familiar with the impor- 
tant ancient buildings inScotland, then under the care 
ofthe Crown. This was to him most congenial work, 
and when the opportunity came in 1885, by the muni 
ficonce of Mz. William Nelson, to restore the Great 
‘Hall of Edinburgh Castle, Mr. Blano was well qualified 
to carry out this great work. ‘The Hall had been 
degraded almost beyond recognition, having been 
divided into three stories with numerous apartments 
on each. ‘The work ina great measure consisted in 
‘clearing out all these obstructions—with the lath-and~ 
plaster ceiling, which concealed from view the fine old 
oaken roof—and restoring the old windows, greatly 
knocked about, to their original form. The old fire- 





place had heen completely destroyed, and this the 
architect had to design, taking for his example the fine 
lange fireplace in Borthwick Castle, near Kidinburgh, 
and with conspicuous saccess. The colour scheme of 
the Hall he personally worked out on a large scale 
drawing, I remember seeing him engaged on these. 
‘The first sight of this Hall was quite a revelation to 
visitors to the Castle, as its very existence had been 
almost forgotten. (Its dimensions are 84 fect in 
length by 30 feet in breadth and height.) He, at the 
same time, added the top story to the Argyll Tower. 
‘This was done in ashlar work, roof as well as walls, 30 
as to discriminate the new work from the old rough 
masonry. I may here give an instance of the 
‘thoronghmess of his survey of the Castle. When the 
remains of the Great Tower, built by David II. in the 
fourteénth century, and knocked down in the siege of 
1073, were discovered a few years ago, it stands to the 
credit of Blane that many years before this he had 
pointed out in the ‘Transactions of the Architectural 
‘Association the exact position of the tower, and indi- 
‘cated certain buildings, then in use, as part of the 
same. This information only came to light after the 
rains had been cleared out. On a late visit of the Asso~ 
ciation to the Castle I had the pleasure of relating this 
story in Blanc’s presence, which naturally gratified 
him. 

Blane was ambitious, a tireless worker, and rose 
rapidly in public estimation as an architect, so that 
work flowed in to him which might have satisfied a less 
aspiring man, but not so with him ; he boldly entered 
the field of battle and engaged in competitions great 
and small, public and private, and, to the advanee- 
ment of his reputation, he very often came out first. 
He was a skilful draughtsman, and knew well the 
art of showing his designs to the best advantage ; as 
Lhave already suid, he always intended to win. 

‘There is a tide in the affairs of men, and with Blane 
it was running high when he gained the competition 
for the Thomas Coats’ Memorial Church, Paisley, in 
1885. It belongs to the Baptist Denomination, and 
having seen the various designs submitted I think it 
not unlikely that if the decision had been left with 
the competitors with two votes each the result would 
have been what it was. ‘This is-his most important 
work, and Scottish readers especially will appreciate 
its scale when they know that it covers an area of 
about the same as the following medimval cathedrals 
and churches—viz., the Cathedrals of Dunkeld or 
Kirkwall, or the parish church of Haddington, and is 
slightly Targer than the churches of Linlithgow or 
Stirling. It stands on ground rising up from the road- 
way with a great flight of some thirty steps, 50 feet 
wide, the striking effect of which can easily’ be sup- 
posed. At the top of the steps from a broad landing 
three entrance doorways lead into a stone vaulted 
vestibule, terminating at each end in semi-octagons, 
which are carried up as turrets flanking each side of 
the front gable. The nave of five bays with side 
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aisles is 68 feet long by B7 feet wide within the walls, 
by 57 fect high to the arched timber roof. ‘The arcade 
pillars are moulded with carved capitals ; the arches 
rise to a clear height of 22 feet ; above thisis the clear- 
story wall with windows of two lights, with simple 
tracery, enclosed bya wide pointed arch ; the aisle 
windows are somewhat similar. Each gable contains 
1 large traceried window. The crossing beneath the 
tower, not quite square, which measures about 40 by 
30 feet, is groin vaulted with numerous ribs at a 
height of about 50 feet. ‘The walls of the chancel and 
transepts continue of the same height and design as 
‘the nave. Owing to the rapid rise of the ground, and 
‘the desire to keep the floor of the church above the 
same, there is en under-story, where is a spacious hall 
with pillars on which those of the nave stand. As a 
result of this the sides, on the exterior, are seen to 
be of two stories with buttresses between the bays, 
from these flying buttresses support the clearstory 
‘walls. The central tower is 35 feet in breadth and 
rises to a height of 182 feet above the nave floor. Tt is 
{finished with an open crown of eight arches, supporting 
at their junction lantern pinnacle after the manner of 
St, Giles’, Rdinbureh, and rather exceeding fein size; 
all the other crown towers at Aberdeen, Linlithgow, 
Glasgow, Newcastle, St. Dunstan's, London, being 
supported on four arches. There will doubtless be 
Giflerenoes of opinion amongst architeotsregudi 
this church ; there is probably too much small detail 
about it, destroying the effect of quite unadorned 
masonry—the knowing of exsetly when to stop—a 
fault which besets most of the architects of the day. 
Still, after all is said and sung, it will, sis to be hoped, 
stand for centuries as a great Memorial church, 

‘Before this church was begun Blanc had completed 
church in Paisley (St. James's), for an entirely 
different ecclesiastical denomination, and it is quite 
possible that the effect of this rather important frst 
building was not without its influence on the pro- 
prietors of the Coats’ Memorial, 

‘He was architect of large number of churches 
‘throughout Scotland, many of them considerably im- 

it in size, scale of enrichment, and costliness. 

It would be wearisome to enumerate a mere string of 
names at any length without sketches, but a few may 
be referred to, There is St. Cuthbert’s, Christ Church, 
Mayfield, St. Matthew's, West Port, all in Edinburgh ; 
others, such as Troon Parish Church, All Souls’ 
Church, Invergowrie, St. Luke's, Broughty Ferry, 
‘Middle Church, Perth, and at Broxbum and Greenock. 
At probably moat of them he had things very mach 
his own way, and, as a matter of course, there is a 
certain likeness running through them all, or, in other 
words, he had his own signature. The first men- 
tioned in the list, and perhaps best known, is an 
exception, and may be briefly referred to. 

St, Cuthbert’s Chureh, beneath the north-west side 
of the rock of Edinburgh Castle, occupies a con- 
spicuous position at the west end of Princes Street 
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Gardens. ‘The old bam-looking structure was taken 
down, but its dimensions had to be adhered to in 
the new building, which had to be crowded with gal- 
Teries and pews to keep up a certain amount of sit- 
tings ; also the tower and spire dating from the eigh- 
teenth century was retained : go the architect had not 
quite a free hand. The alteration of the exterior with 
its two flanking turrets at the east, end with circular 
‘apse between and simple pilasters along the walls, 
these, with the old tower, make up a dignified com- 
position. ‘The interior, owing to some of the above- 
noted restrictions, is not so satisfactory from an eccle- 
siastical point of view. The old tower, in this instance, 
dictated the style of architecture, and, so far as I 
remember, it is the only instance of any consequence 
(except a’ Free Church at Morningside) where he 
deviated from the Gothic style. 

Besides churches Mr. Blane had a very wide expe- 
rence in designing buildings for very various purposes, 
such as mansions, cottages, villas street architecture, 
club-houses, farm-steadings, breweries, halls for 
various purposes, banks, libraries, schools, monn- 
ments, and what not. Perhaps the most important of 
these, as combining something of them all, was the 
Bangour Village Asylum,* situated some fifteen miles 
‘to the west of Edinburgh, and gained by competition. 
Tt was decided that this should not be one large single 
building, but a segregated series of buildings, planted 
on an area of 150 acres. There are from thirty to forty 
Actached buildings, including many wards for patients 
of different classes and stages of treatment, residences 
for all the various officials and servants, private 
patients, dining-rooms, recreation-rooms, administra- 
tive quarters, power stations, schools, churches, 
stables, and s0 on. These are scattered about in a 
narrow valley through which a bum flows. The whole 
scheme with roads cost about £237,000. It will be 
‘eadily seen that the carrying out of euch an under- 
taking required no small amount of experience and 
Knowledge. 

Of his street designs reference may be made to the 
New Café, Princes Street, and No. 60 in the same 
division, and to the Ladies’ College in Queen Street, 
for the Merchant Company. | Only the eastern part 
of this has been erected, end it was about the last 
‘important work of his life. Tt was evidently designed 
to present a front to the street in harmony with the 
large building on the opposite side. In partnership 
with his son, Mr. Frank Hd. B. Blanc, he also designed 
a restaurant and block of offices in Coventry Street, 
London, costing about £30,000. 

‘He was architect for several mansion houses, that 
for Sir Thomas Glen Coats, near Paisley, being per- 
haps the most conspicuous. It is an exceedingly 
picturesque house in the style of the kind of mansion 
50 frequent in Scotland in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, and adapted to suit the requirements 
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THE CARE OF ANCIENT MONUMENTS 


of modern times, As a sunaller type of house I might, 
refer to Warrender Lodge, in the suburbs of Edinburgh. 

He designed many memorials of a privato and public 
Kind. Of the latter that to King Alexander UI. at 
‘Kinghorn, on a rocky cliff where the monarch mat his 
death in 1286, is in the style of some of the simpler 
Eleanor Crosses, and must bo well known to many 
from the passing sight of it from the railway. 

Mz. Blane was not a political man, but in all public 
affairs connected with art he was prominent. He was 
appointed Deputy President and Treasurer of the 
Royal Scottish Academy in 1907, and was a constant 
exhibitor there and a frequent one at the Royal 
Academy, London, the Salon, and other exhibitions. 
‘He was thrice President of the Edinburgh Architec- 
tural Association, the last time in 1907, during the 
visit of the RLB.A. ; to the success of that visit he 
greatly contributed.’ He became a Fellow of the 
Institute in 1901 and frequently served as a Member 
of Council. His interest in the Association, almost fom 
its inception, never ceased, and probably it owes as 
much to him as to any other member. He was Presi- 
dent of the Photographic Society, and was amember 
of the Art Committee of many of the great exhibitions 
Doth in this county and abroad. He was one of the 
promoters of the School of Applied Avt, and found 
time to writo many essays and deliver Iectures on 
subjects connected with architecture, especially in 
connection with the medieval churches. 

Every summer he took his office stafl, which was 
sometimes fairly lange, with a fow friends, for a day's 
excursion in the country, selecting some historio abbey 

“or castle as the site for the day ; there must be many 
who remember his hospitality with pleasure on these 
ecasions, 








‘Tnowas Ross, LL.D., F.8.A.Seot. 





THE CARE OF ANCIENT MONUMENTS. 

An important contsibution to this subjéct was made 
by Mr. C. R, Peers, F.8.A., Chief Inspector of Ancient 
Monuments to H.M. Office of Works, in a paper read 
before the Concrete Institute on 25th January, 1917. 
The lecture, illustrated by lantern slides, was mainly 
1 review of some important works of repair recently 
catried out by the Ancient Monuments Department, 
and was supplemented by brief descriptions of the 
more special processes which each building required. 
‘The subjects ranged from prehistoric stone structures 
to late Medieval buildings: ‘The work of HLM. Ofice 
of Works must be commended. for its thoroughness 
and for its special study of the subject of repair. 
‘This country is fortunate in possessing a Department 
with such qualifications. Its flexible and restrained, 
shaping its activities to the particular character and 
requirements of each work placed in its charge. In 
‘this respect we appear to be avoiding the wholesale "” 
methods of the Continental Departments and their 
somewhat harsh results, 
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Herein lies a dungerinto which ourown Government 
Office may fall. Tt has, perhaps, the tendency of all 
Departments to be searching and complete ; to repair 
plentifully, even to the extent of anticipating defects 
‘and avoiding a return to the work—at any rate, 
during the life of the prevailing Government. This 
tendeney is perhaps exemplified in the repair of the 
Norman Priory of St. Botolph at Colchester. 

These rains have been entirely repointed, giving a 
sense of uniformity and harshness to the whole—two 
charaoteriatics foreign to the feeling of such works. 
This effect may be the result of the working of an 
official organisation ; if so, it destroys one of the chief 
aims of the Department. It must in justice, however, 
‘be said that this example appears to be exceptional, 
and that: so long as the direction of these matters is in 
the able hands of Mr. Peers, the ancient works in this 
country in Government control are in no risk of losing 
their beauty or their individuality. 

The lecturer made no direct appeal to the special 
work of the members of the Concrete Institute, but 
‘much information, both from the paper and from the 
subsequent discussion, afforded opportunities for re- 
flection upon the treatment of the modem structures 
with which the members of that Institute are mainly 
concerned. 

Buildings have become ancient in direct, proportion 
to the skill by which they were originally constructed 
and subsequently maintained. Students of these 
surviving works know that, of all the materials em- 
ployed, iron is not only the least durable, but is in- 
variably destructive of other materials in contact 
with it. 2 

It would appear, however, that the moder archi- 
teot or builder buries his head in the sand and carries 
‘on with anything in the form of building material that 
comes most readily to hand. Hence it is that a great: 
English Cathedral now undergoing repair, in which 
‘the iron reinforcement of 200 years standing is being 
replaced by non-rustable metals, is actually having 
somo hollow-boarded floors replaced by concrete re- 
inforoed by a generous use of steel bars. Mr. Peers 
refers to the use of steel rods in the repair of  rubble~ 
cored and ashlar-faced.”” walls at Jedburgh Abbey, 
founded in a.p. 1118. After 900 years’ existence re- 
‘pairs are made, but it eannot be contended that these 
repairs possess the powers of durability which the 
climaination of or the use of another metal would other- 
wise have secured. 

‘One may be permitted to make comments of this 
Kind, seeing that the basis of the care or repair of 
ancient structures is durability. 

Great destruction has befallen historic buildings in 
the war areas. After the rebuilding of the houses and 
‘workshops of the people will come the reinstatement 
of the churches, mansions and other places of historic 
interest. ‘Time and care are especially required for 
these latter problems, and it is earnestly to be hi 
iat when the weloome opportunity arrives none but 
ie most sympathetic methods will be employed. The 
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suspension of permanent repairs country 

Bon old stratares Hable fo farther injury; the 
study -of temporary repairs, therefore, becomes in- 
creasingly important. 

Amongst other valuable generilisations on the 
subject made by Mr. Peers, the following is note- 
worthy : ‘Oar claim to be a generation whick values 
its inheritance of history must rest on our employ- 
ment of all the means which are at our disposal for 
the preservation of that inheritance.” The lecture 
concluded with a word as to the future: But of all 
the lessons the war has taught us, the greatest, per- 
Sng hat we show be wal propaed for ou ate 

‘whatever they may be, and the making good of 
the,losses inficted on the historical monuments of the 
world will not be the least of such tasks.”” 

W. A. Fonsyai [F-} 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
“Architecture and Civilisation,” 
To the Béitor, JounNat, RIB.A. 
Sm,—Referring to my remarks at the fit oon- 
ference (JounNat, February 1917], following Pro- 
fessor Lethaby’s paper on the deplorable condition 
of the London streets, I mentioned that one of the 
finest pponches to th City from the river was in 
danger of being spoiled by the erection of a high 
building, My eas were based on, reports in, the 
public Press. Since then I have made an investiga 
tion of the facts and have ascertained that no building 
can be erected on the site in question unless the plans 
are approved by the authorities. 








ostannsox [F.] 
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CHRONICLE, 

The R.1.B.A. Record of Honour: Forty-second List. 

Fallen in the War. 

Parwoumst, Seoond Lieut. Auerep Wvare [.}, Royal 
Engineers. Reported killed in list published 
th Apri 

Pratt, Pitvate Wnuztax Jacxsox[4.J, Honourable 
Artillery Company. Killed in actionin France on 
8th February. Aged thirty-two. He was the 

‘eldest son of Councillor W. Pywell [F.], Chairman 
of the Hanwell District Council, 

Private Pywell, who was elected an Associate of the 
Tnaitate in 1911, was engaged at the Oifice of Works, and 
volunteered for service early in 1915. To mark their ap- 
predation of his patrioto spit his colleagues et tho Office 
af Works presented him with » valusbie luminous wrist 
‘wateh, whlch he eareied with him to the Front. 

Members’ Sons Killed. 

Gave, Captain anor Masox, Sherwood Foresters. 
Killed (struck by shell whilst returning from 
action)in Franceon 6th March. He was the only 
sonof Mr. William R. Gleave [4], of Nottingham: 

The following were the three sons of Mr. George J. 
Frisch, of Littlehampton, for thirty-five years an 
‘Associate of the Institute, and recently resigned : 

Fruscx, Segond Lieut. Cuants, Gurkha Rifles. 
Killed in action, Mesopotamia, 17th April 1916. 

Fruscx, Lance-Corporal Gzorreny, Royal Sussex. 
‘Missing somewhere in France, presumed to be 
dead 25th January 1915. 

‘Frisc, Second Lieat. Mavarcr, Rifle Brigade. 
Missing somewhere in France, presumed to be 
dead 25th August 1916. i 


Distinguished Service. 

Russeut, Second Lieut. Rosexr Tor, 1.A.R.O., at- 
‘tached Gurkha Rifles, and serving in Mesopo- 
tamia, has been awarded the D.8.0. He was 
wounded at the crossing of the Tigris at Shumran, 
Ibutis now discharged from hospital and returned 
to duty. Second Lieut, Russell is son of Mr. 8. 
Bridgman Ruseell (F.] 

Rooses, Second Lieut. Wataw Hernerr, RE, 
‘mentioned in Dispatches for distinguished service 
(Times, 31st March). 
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APPEAL TO MEMBERS 


Serving with the Forces. 

‘The following is the Forty-Second List of Members, 
Licentiates and Students R.I.B.A. serving with the 
Forces, the total to date being 69 Fellows, 512 Asso- 
ciates, 315 Licentiates, and 294 Students :— 


Assooranns. 
Belfrage, J. H.: 2nd Lieut. A.8.C. 
Black, Herbert (of Melbourne): RE. (Australian Fores). 


Lromxensns. 


Blackett, W. A. ML (Prosident of tho Victorian Institute 
‘of Architects): RE. (Australian Foro 























Plotohor, B. G.: 2nd Liout., Durham Light Infantry. 
Yonaing, 1 Lance-Gorporal, R.B 
Ward, W. HL, jun, > Major RPA, (has boen seiving since 
‘ath August 1914), 
Srupexts. 
Cash, HL W. + Suffolk Rogiment. 
Gray, Androw : Norfotl: Regiment 





Roberis, Kenneth M. London Bicctrical Engineors. 


Promotions, Appointments, &e. 

Conetie, Nojor Hubert C.'{F, King Edwards Wore, 
Special sneer Gavairy (Hing Ovemee Dominions 
Sea overs Gerae (ting branes De 
elie Na HG BE ED, MA Teta, 





‘Norwi! 
Howitt, Captain T. C. [4.}, has beon promoted Major. 
Loleoetershire Regiment. 


Appeal to Members by the Lord Mayor. 
‘The President commends tothe attention of members 
‘ho following lttoraddreaed to him from the Manson 
House, 25rd Maro 1917 = 
*" Dinan Si, —Thavo received rogues from the Chan- 
celle ofthe Exohoquer thatthe Metropolitan Committee 
which was formed for the purposes of tho War Tasn 
Thowld "be continued in order to atimilate the War 
Savings movement. At mg invitation the cvio repre: 
frsin the Greater London area met rently a the 
to consider the Chancallor's request 
snd it was unanimously decided to continue the Com: 
‘utes for this purpose. An Bxsoutive Committee has 
eon appointed to yrepace and carey outs scheme which 
willbe put into operation sth erst poste moment 
* One of the disetions in whioh Tam of option this 
Committee can mot effectively operate isin tho setting 
tp of» panel of peaks who ate competent to giv short 
‘uidreses on the need for War Savings, and who willbe 
‘tle to spare afew hours overy now nnd then in diferent 
parts of our sree This would not neoessaily ental a 
Fred numberof hous of work on given days, butit would 
hoof the utmost assistance to beable to supply speakers 
fs tow days noice for the Campaigns wich ite pro: 
Posed to oaory ox 
htany mstabers of your Tastite rendered very valu 
able service in connection withthe War Loan Canhpalgn, 
Sha fact emtndeny tne once more to ase You 
fwould bring this eppeal to thelt otic, with a requeat 
{at aa many who are living or working in the Greater 
London aree who foe that they could occasionally spare 
tren itie Ume to help us would communicate withthe 
Honorary Seortary (MA. May) at this addres, 
Mating ao near at they ean what ansstance they think 
they eo render . 
"ye is euggosted that when the pauel i formed the 








sentat 
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voluntary helpers will be celled together in onder to give 
‘an oxplanation of the mothods which it is desired may bo 
‘uniformly followed by all speakers. 

“Tom confident that you and the mombers of your 
Institute falle appreciate the great urgency and impor- 
tance attaching fo the rapid growth of the War Savin 
‘movement, which will tand to relieve the fnsnoial 
coonomio strain of the War.—Yours very 


‘truly, 
WH. Dos, Lord Mayo 





Unauthorised Assumption of Royal Arms 

‘The Council heve given instructions for the publica 
of the following letter aldressed to the Seoretary: 

“The Royal Warrant Holder’ Association, 
8 Hanover Square, W., 7th March 1917, 

“ Dean Sm,—At a meeting of the Committee of this 
“Association held yesterdey ite attention was drawn to the 
fact that the Royal Arms are being incorporated in 
various buildings, euch at hotels, &, without autho- 
ty for auch use, and T waa dizeoted to ank if you would 

ugh io nou the member of yout Ietiate 
improper snd illegal to incorporate the 
‘Rina on part o's building tht lo ng eestd withant 
‘authority for such use, 1 am also desired to ase if you 
will notify your mombers that the Royal Arme shonld 
ever be Indladed in any design or ehome that i bag 

‘pared unless uch pereon oF frm is entitled to se 

Po: tharity from His Majesty the King in 
fh particular business, 
"the outeome of thi letter is cauned hy a ease recently 
dealt with by this Association, in which the Royal Arms 
were Incorporated in a building in the West Ead of 
Lontdon, and the proptictor of the building in question 
‘was not ertided to use the Royal Arms in connection 
‘with his business. 

“TL enclose Section of the Act of Parliament dealing 
vwith the mubject under disouasion.— Yours faithfully, 

“Janene W. Conmas, Seerlary.® 

















‘The London Survey Committee. 

‘The London Survey Committee issue the following 
appes 

“The prolongation of the war, and the temporary 
‘withdrawal, in consequence, of the financial help which 
the London County Council has hitherto given wader 
its agreement with the Survey Committee, makes the 
‘present year a critical one, ‘The urgent need for the 
continuance of our survey work is proved by the un- 
fortunately increasing evidence that the destruction 
of ancient buildings in Greater London has not been 
stayed even by the 

“ Boswell’s house in Great Queen Street, the last 
relic of a fine seventeenth century street of buildings, 
has already fallen ; a row of early eighteenth eentury 
houses in Old Queen Street, Westminster, is being 
demolished ; Bolingbroke House, Battersea, with its 
‘many beantiful internal features, isto be pulled down 
shortly; Easthury Manor House, Barking, one of the 
finest of the Tudor houses in the country, is threatened 
with destruction ; and an almost incredible proposal 
has been put forward by the Corn Exchange who, for 
the purpose of extending their premises, are secking 
Parliamentary powers to obtain a site which includes 
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the Church of Bt. Olave, Hart Street, a medisoval 
church of great beauty, associated with the name of 
‘Pepys, the dinrist, who is buried there, and one of the 
few City churches that escaped the Great Fite of 
London. 

“The Committee feels that among the many great 
issues in the present war, the conflict with the spirit of 
vandalism which is inflicting such severe losses on 
Belgium and France is not the least ; and it foels 
bound to make every effort to remove the reproach 
which attaches to the thoughtless action of those who 
imperil our own nationel monuments, fit were not 
that our supporters are enthusiasts in the cause for 
which the Committee has always striven we should 
not venture to make the present appeal, but we are 
confident that the case has only to be put before them 
to obtain an instant response. 

The fate of Eastbury Manor House is the subject 
‘more particularly requiring our immediate attention. 
‘The owner has agreed to leave the house standing, 
pending some scheme fotits preservation. ‘The Com- 
mittee has procured complete and yaluable pictorial 
records of the building, and is desirous of publishing 
without delay a monograph which shall give the re- 
quisite publicity to its remarkable heauty and historic 
value, To this end we appeal to all who would hel 
in our work to send us their donations, however smal 
‘Twenty-four donations of £5 each would provide the 
necessary funds. Subscriptions should be sent to 
Mz. W. H. Godfrey, Acting Secretary, London Survey 
Committee, 27 Abingdon Street, S.WW. 1.” 








University of London War List. 
‘Tho Vioo-Chancellor of tho University of London will 
be glad to reesive the following information with regard 
to member of the University who havo served or are 
serving in Hin Majesty's Forces:-— 
‘Name (Christian Nemes in full) 
{College and. University Carer. 
Rank and Regimont or Othar Unit, 
‘Partiolars of Sorvoe (including Wat Distinctions, and 
‘whether wounded, retired, or fallon), with Dates. 
Replies should be addrossed to University of London 
War List, South Kensington, 8.7. 








NOTICES. 
‘Annual General Meeting, 7th Mas 
The ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of tho Royal 
Instituto willbe held Monday, 7th May 1917, wt 5.30 p.m. 
‘procsely, for the following purposes 
‘To road the Minutos of the Special and Business Gene- 
ral Meetings hold Monday, 5th March 1917; formally to 
‘dinit members attending for the fist time, 
‘To consider tho Annual Report of the Council for the 
official year 1916-17 (printed on foregoing pages, and 
copies of which willbe availablo st tho Meeting). 
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Election of Members, 11th June 1917. 
Im accordance with tho provision of By-law 8, the 

nani and addresses of the following applioants for 

bership are" published for the information of members. 

Notice of any objection oF other communication respecting 

them must be sent tote Seeretary R-L.B.A. for submission 

{o'the Covel prior to Monday, ist May 

As Fuzxows (5) 

Boxveat: Joux Wavtann [4]? 28 Lowther Stroct, 

Carini ; 11 Warwick Square, Carlisle 
"Proposert: Geo. Dale Oliver, J. H. Martindale, 
Courtenay ii. Criekmer. 

Pascme: Panevan, Maver [4]; 1 New Cou 
Tincoln's Inn, W.C. 3 South Logan, Devonshire Ro 
Sutton, Sure 

+ “Proposers HL. D. Seasles-Wood, W. Henry White. 
Max Garke, 

Hnauzy : Auman Jony [4.); 7 Marlborough Mansions, 
Gennon Hil, Hampetead, WW 

‘Proposera’ Pred. W. Hunt, W. Henry White, 
Archor Ashbridge 3 

Wsuqucors: Beware Gaza (Licentiate + passed tho 
Erarinaton gualying for cundatato ts ollow] 
110 Cennoa Street, £.6, and Lloyds Bank Buildings, 
King Streot, Manchester. 
gener Becta! Corey, W. Beoumont, Pel 

Srant Colonel Aueano, V.D. [4.]; Royal Torurance 
‘Buildings, 16 Spring Stzoot, 8 Sw. 

‘Propouera* John Sulman, Harey 6. Kent, Timothy 
Hounor, Si Axton Webbs 
As Ascootares (4) 

Hasmz0x: Axpasw Buarsny; " Doubank,” The Te 

“ace, Wellington, NZ 
Proposers AB. Jommett, Robert Atkinson, H. V. 
Lanchester. 

Kusuev: Guot Jon Hanvar; Home Affaire Depart- 

‘ment, Coline Strest, Melbourne. 
‘Proposers* Geo. C. Tnakip and the Council 
Ronnex : Gaptain Bast, Wares ; St, Wild's, Bast Grin 
oad, Se, 
oposers W. D. Carbo, H. Edmund Mathews, and 
winter 
yowrman: THouas Buare Moxcnrer? ; Queen Street, 
Brisbane, Australia. ° 
ohn "Thomson, Wm, B. Whiti, Joho 
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THE EDUCATION OF THE ARCHITECT.* 
Discussion at the Third Informal Conference held at the Royal Institute of British Architects, 21st February, 1917 
Mr. H. V. Lanonzsren [F.] in the Chair. 


‘Tw CHAIRMAN : 1 imagine that you will agree 
‘with me in the view that at these informal conferences 
vweshall be best employing our time, notin endeavour- 
ing to draft resolutions nor in framing a definite policy, 
bat rather in el citing ideas on the matter in hand and 
thus providing data for those, both within our Insti- 
tute and outside it, whose qualifications impose on 
them the task of remodelling and amplifying existing 
procedure in such manner as the views expressed may 
‘suggest as desirable. 

Before calling on Mr. Richardson, who is to o} 
the discussion to-day, I should like to make a few 
remarks on the earlier phases of an architect's educa~ 
tion. With regard to the later ones T am so largely in 
agreement with Mr. Robert Atkinson's Paper, read at 
the last meeting, that I will not take you over the 
round he has covered. 

In one sense the education of the architect cannot 
begin too early. It has been claimed that the faculty 
of observation essential in every branch of art must be 
encouraged as soon as it appears. It frequently is, 
‘nly to be smothered by illdevisod educational 
methods at a later stage. ‘The appreciation and com- 
prehension of the facts by which we are surrounded, 
and their relationship measured in time and space, is 
‘the true object of education, and the observation 
necessary to acquire this should be in play throughout. 
Boolstudies are only useful in so far as they facilitate 
‘and quicken this. ‘The substitution of book studies 
for the actual factors of life is disastrous to mental 
development, but this is too often the effect of the 
conventional type of education. Of course, spocial- 
ised training may come comparatively Inte, but if the 
previous instruction has been on sound lines not only 
‘will the special studies be more easily assimilated but 
the bent of mind will be much more obvious when it 





‘comes to the choice of an occupation, Apart from, 


the cases when a youth is for extraneous reasons 
drawn into a profession for which he is unsuited there 
are far too many in which this occurs through lack of 
the means of knowing what his natural qualifications 
are, these having been obscured by a false system of 
educatio 

‘Bducationalists have begun to realise the deficiencies 
Tor report of tho frst Conference on this subject, 
Jounnat LBA. for March. 
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of the methods still too general and to grasp the fact 
that where leaning is a drudgery the method of im- 
parting it is to blame, Real education, adapted to 
the age of the pupil, is always interesting to him, and 
as he advances he is most anxious to sxtive at the 
point at which he is taking part in useful work. This 
point need not be postponed until the definite adoption 
ofa life occupation. ‘The advocates of Regional Sur- 
vey have shown that many useful things can be done 
in school, while the Boy Scout movement owes its 
growth to » popular rendering of the same ideal 
Such @ programme introduces contacts with life and 
work which are of the greatest value in developing 
initiative and in encouraging a point of view, so that 
‘the young no longer feel their future carvers to be 
things remote and apart fom the educational stage of 
life. They know more of the world at large and are 
Better prepared to anit inthe choice of their fature 
wo 

Tam indebted to Professor Fleure for the suggestion 
that there should be a period of State service accord- 
ing to eapecity, on no account nessarly military, in 
order that the funotions of citizenship, in its broadest 
sense, should be appreciated. Whether this be 
practicable or not, in some way or other the sense of 
communal life as qualifying individual aggrandise- 
ment, should be acquired. In regard to this, the 
altruistic aspect, one must not be thought to under- 
value the teachings of religion when one affirms that 
they have not, as a rule, been able to dominate social 
relationships. 

To pass from the general to the particular—namely, 
‘the consideration of our profession and its educational 
needs—much as one would like to assume as a basis 
the type of preparatory education previously hinted 
at, this is at the present moment so rare that such an 
assumption will detract from the utility of our pro- 
posals, It is only practicable to start from the exist- 
ing average, noting by the way the broader variations 
in antecedent training, Now this antecedent training 
usually falls short in affording no real knowledge of 
life and its realities, both material and social, so that, 
professional education must endeavour to supply 
these deficiencies. 

‘Knowledge of actual and material conditions, as 
the simpler of these two aspects, comes earliest, and. 
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some of our tochnical schools deal fairly comprehen- 
sively with this, though there aye still many districts 
where such preliminary training is inadequately pro- 
vided for; while our examinations are deplorably 
defective as tests of this kind of kmowledge. Tam not 
exaggerating when I say that it might be possible to 
pass the Institute Examinations without being able to 
distinguish between a lamp of lime and a piece of 
plaster, or a malleable casting and a wrought scroll. 

‘When we come to the question of design as an aspect 
‘of social economy the business becomes more difficult. 
The factors that influence the standard of beauty, a 
complex of traditional method and logical expression, 
are not easily balanced, and even our leading schools 
of thought are not altogether at one. Then again, 
even among the hest architects but a few are capable 
of imparting the skill they possess in a comprehensible 
way, and it follows, therefore, that the ultimate point 
at which knowledge can be imparted will only be 
reached by a proportion of those who have qualified 
to join the ranks of the profession. Briefly, out of 
the many legitimately engaged in architectural work, 
‘the architects will always be few. 

‘Thus we see the necessity for a grading of the schools 
where studies leading up to architectural practice are 
dealt with. The principle of classification in schools, 
in genoraly recognised, but the duty is impoted on us 
of examining the credentials of all schools where 
architecture is taught and of deciding to what stage 
they are competent to bring their pupils. If necessary 
‘we could advise such schools as to how they may est 
raise their standard of qualification. At the same 
time it is also incumbent on us to study our own 
examination with a view to bringing it into accord 
with the general principles we lay down, bearing in 
rind that there are aspects with which the ordinary 
forms cf examination cannot adequately desl. 











pals, A: B. RICHARDSON (F.] read the following 
aper :— 

Tn opening my Paper with two extracts from the 
correspondence of Lord Chesterfield to his son, when 
the latter was making the grand tour in Italy, « two- 
fold purpose is held'in view having a besring on my 
subsequent remarks. ‘The fit is from a letter dated 
London, July 30th, 1749., Tt reads : 

‘Your time it, now particulads, inestimable; and every 
houe of if, at present, worth more than « year wll be to yor 
‘nent years hence. "You arv now Inying the foundation of 
our fiture character aad Tortuor; an ono ingle stone 
‘wanting in that foundation is of more consequence than fifty 
in the superstructares which ean always be mended and 
‘ebollshed ifthe founttion is sold.” To casey on tho mete 
hor of building: Twonld wish you to be Corinthian edie, 
itpon a Tasean foundation; the latter having the wtavost 
strength anf solidity to support, and the former all posible 
‘ornaments todesorate, ‘The Tuscan column i eoarwe cumay 
find unplessant; nobody looks at it tives, the Coriathian 
fluted column is beauifal and atirctive; but, without solid 
foundation, can hardly be erent, ena 1 mot soon 


‘The contempt in which the practical side of archi- 
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tecture was held by the amateur in those days is 
shown in these 

1 would not be amis, if you employed threo ax four days 
operons and youmay snow all int you need Keow of 
Fc i had tno. Pall own hook of rohitecto he 
boest-yot ein make use of for thet purpose, skipping over the 
lowest mechanical parts of it, such aa the materials, the 
cement ete, 

‘The second letter, written in October 17th of the 
same year by Lord Chesterfield to his son, who was 
then at, Verona, is even now remarkable. “After out- 
lining the orders and approving the fact that the tutor 
had arranged for a course of lessons to be received by 
the son from Vicentini, Lord Chesterfield continues : 

‘You may #oon be acquainted with the considarabo parts of 
Givil Awhiteeture; and for the minute and mechanical pert 
of i leave them to masons, bricklayers and Low! Barlington 
‘who'has, to. ecrlain degre, lessened himself by knowing 
them too well 

The study of building has advanced very eonsider- 
ably since those days, in its practical aspects at least, 
if not in the direction of nobler attainments which, 
after all, should be the goal of every true builder. 
Tt is not my intention to take a pessimistic view of 
‘the existing system of education countenanced by 
this Institute, and improved upon in practice at those 
universities and schools where building is studied ; 
on the contrary, we have every reason to be proud of 
what has been done to encourage young architects to 
make themselves acquainted with the innumerable 
branches of their profession. Much remains to be 
done for improvement in teaching, especially in the 
higher divisions of theory and practice, but reflection 
will show that it has always been the policy of this 
Institute to encourage a blending of the strictly utili- 
tarian with the omamental and the beautiful. ‘These 
two factors can never be dissociated, for building is 
asmuch a science as itis an art ; and he who attempts 
to exploit the one at the expense of the other would be 
ill-advised. ‘The question before us is not to decide 
whether buildings an art or a science, but to so onder 
its study that it will beoome a highly scientific art. 

We now come to the important question of the 
mechanical and material branches of practice, and 
‘their relation to concept—namely, the purpose, ex- 
pression, character and beauty of specific buildings, 
and we can in this regerd compare them with the 
structure of the human body. Walls, timber, steel, 
ferro-conerete, provide the skeleton, but of what value 
are these attributes if they produce deformity ?/ ‘The 
student who has been encouraged to consider the 
‘manifold branches of his profession in regard to their 
ultimate purpose is surely better equipped for dealing 
with intricate problems than one who has little idea 
of co-ordinating these very essential factors and in- 
corpocning them info an ondened work of publi 
utility. Just as the sculptor or the painter builds up 
his knowledge of the figure by an exhaustive study of 
anatomy, go the architect must acquire a deep know- 
ledge of materials and new methods of construction, 
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the hindling of which, with skill and confidence, will 
ensure greater perfection in his work. This is the 
routine side of architectural education—not that the 
design branch is one whit the less important, it is 
universally acknowledged to be the more difficult. 
‘The weakness ‘of the present system inheres in the 
fact that suficient attention his not been given to 
the correlation of the two branches. As an honorary 
examiner in design for the past five years, and speak- 
ing from experience in this regard, only those students 
passed the test who had enjoyed the benefits of 
training at the leading schools and showed an appre- 
ation of construction and its relation to conception. 
Acting on the suggestion of Mr. Crompton, the 
examiner in construction, Mr. Redfern and myself 
collaborated with that gentleman in order that the 
juestions in both subjects should have some relation 
the one to the other. It is not betraying any secrets 
to say that the results were very encouraging. Per- 
haps this system will be further extended. 

‘There is a tendency in some quarters, atising out of 
tho contrasts brought to light by the war, to appland 
‘the scientific methods of the Germans. We are told 
‘that the educational system in Germany has resulted 
in a better understanding of building ; this, however, 
is a debatable argument. From the standpoint of 
chemistry applied to materials, of engineering science 
applied to stracture, and the dragooning of the subject 
into ways of discipline and tidiness, a repulsive archi- 
‘ectural expression has been evolved, but the result 
does not compare favourably with the refined, human- 
istic countenance of building in France or with the 
official dignity of public works in America. By all 
means let the chemists and the engineers of this country 
investigate the abundance of available material; the 
architect will not be slow to profit by their researches ; 
life, however, is unfortunately too short for a student 

* to become a complete chemist, or even a passable 
engineer, and at the same time acquire distinction as 
a capable architect. It will be suliicient if he is en- 
couraged to become a sound builder with warm 
feelings towards his fellows and a determination to 
tzive of his best. When we consider the newer respon- 
sibilities facing the architect to-day, we realise how 
essential it is that he should be thoroughly trained 
and acquainted with the many and intricate rami- 
fications of practice. There are, nevertheless, li 
tations to his capacity, and it is the duty of this 
Institute as an advisory body, granting a degree of 
proficiency to suitable men, to define what these limi- 
tations are. If it is true that edueation on the 
‘mechanic side needs careful revision and adjustment, 
it is more than urgent that the higher branches of 
training—namely, investigation of history bearing 
fon design, and the sphere of design proper—should 
receive increased attention, for Bmglish architects have 
a reputation in the one branch and not in the other. 
fe have at this juncture unique opportunities of 
studying the latest modern expression in building in 
‘France and America, What do we find ?—a new 
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system of building arising out of new methods of con- 
struction? No! Contrary to expectation, we find 
the reverse to he the case, ‘The trained and scholarly 
builders of both countries have’ realised that con 
struction is subordinate to conception, and are con- 
tent, in all humility, to compete with the master- 
pists of tradition, and fo fashion the bodies of thir 

uildings according to the taste and judgment of cen- 
tries, while employing recent discoveries in materials 
and science to the making of the skeleton. Does this 
not clearly show that a new system of architectural 
expression is beyond the scope of the individual, and 
that the underlying laws of architectural composition, 
call it the scientific ordering of parts if you like, are 
immutable? Conoept and power to reason, together 
with the logical apportioning of the factors deter- 
mined by diverse problems, is the basis of building. 
Here it is that the trained and specialised mind comes 
into action. Of what value are the’ bricks, stones, 
iron beams and concrete rafts to the man who remains 
inarticulate, and incapable of ereating? 

In the encouragement of architectural training it is 
essential that renewed attention should be given to the 
appreciation of the conditions of modern life. Follow- 
‘ng the custom of the French, students should be taken 
by their professors to great modern buildings, there to 
observe the mysteries and working in being. They 
should examine a railway station, note the crowds to 
be accommodated, the volume of traffic and goods 
arriving by ail, the offices and business arrangements, 
the conveniences, the roads for vehicular traffic 
ancillary to the railway tracks, the thousand-and-one 
details. They should inspect the Parliament Houses, 
the cathedrals, the publio offices and Government 
departments, the clubs, the staging of an opera as well 
as the design of the auditorium, the shopping centres, 
life in hotels, flats, and private houses. What does a 
measured drawing teach other than the scenic 
arrangement of doors and windows, with perhaps the 
application of colimn or pilaster? What can be 
gained by laboriously measuring the bey of a cathe- 
dral if the ulterior purpose of the building is ignored ? 

In France a more academic system pertains. In 
the first place, there is the tradition of the Grand 
Prix, with ite almost unbroken succession of momu- 
mental planning; and secondly, a more humanistic 
attitude to the requirements of the populace, and 
greater collaboration between architects, engineers, 
painters, sculptors, writers and politicians. The 
politician is included, for his infuence is all-important 
in ensuring the smooth running of the educational 
machinery. In France architecture is just as much 
‘a part of the national outlook as literature. Both 
expressions are understood by all classes in varying 
degree, and a certain momentum to practice is ensured 
irrespective of local custom, fashion and prejudice. 
The Frenchman, notwithstanding his tempersment 
and passion for display in the elevations of his build~ 
ing, is gifted with a rare and logical discernment 
towards the comfort and convenience of the public, 
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‘and this applies equally to the arrangement of streets 
and their fumishing as it does to the planning of 
public buildings. ‘The planning becomes a scientific 
obsession ; it is treated as a metaphysical problem 
because it is recognised thet a correct solution will 
{influence the minds and lives of countless numbers 
‘who in future will frequent the courts, bells and 
chambers which have been arranged, by the control- 
Ting mind, fr ther use and enjoyment. 

[+ must be constantly bore in mind that the 
mechanic side is subordinate to the theory of con- 
ception. ‘The architect trained to consider problems 
in this way is able to approach the subject in hand 
with a defined perspective of the conditions. He 
assumes an air of disinterested attachment to the 
facts of the programme, which he has marshalled in 
battle formation. When, and how, the conception 
is born cannot be determined ; sometimes it appears 
unannounced, and at others it is the result of cease- 
Jess labour and the discarding of scheme after scheme. 
Knowledge of what has been done before, acquaint- 
‘ance with precedents, and an ever-present view of the 
programme gives confidence; but it is always the 
same for master and tyro; both have to labour for 
results. A plan studied and wrought for on the lines 
given is « scientific work of art. While he works the 
Aesigner is considering the relation of part to part 
‘and the harmonious patterning of the whole; he 
visualises in mental perspective the vertical aspects 
of his plan formation. ‘The two attributes are one 
and indivisible. Tt can be argued with some certitude 
that recent French architecture is not distinguished 
for elevational treatment; and this in a degrees true, 
for although academic planning has been brought to 
fs high pitch of development, the scholarship that 
formerly attended the vertical and outward character 
of French architecture during tho eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries and onto so ecent a pariod as 1884, 
with the exception of the works of MM. Pascal and 
‘Nénot, does not appear convincing. Having con- 

ceived @ suitable plan formation, and achieving a 
solution capable of giving the best results of per- 
spective, as well as convenience for the circulation 
of internal trafic, the Frenchman next approaches 
the problem of scientific construction, for he has 
arrived at the stage when there is something to con- 
struct. ‘Then he gives orders for the battalions of 
iaterials, the dumps of steel, conerete and masonry, 
the miles of drains, electric wiring, joinery and other 
finishings, to move to their stations and do their part. 
‘Then he applies his theorem of mechanics, of acoustics, 
to the parts of his design to test the shaping and 
prove his graphic display. 

It is all a question of commonsense and logical 
reasoning. What is true of French practice applies 
with equal meaning to the astonishing development 
of architecture on the grand scale in America : with 
this reservation, the American scientists have a more 
subtle regard for character, and their astute scholar- 

ip in working on the larger European tradition has 
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brought them to the right road. The Americans in 
their adherence to the policy of studying precedent 
for external and intemal charactor have demonstrated 
to things—the fast Teng that the “undevtying 
system of composition, at all periods, has never 
Ghried; ‘and the second the mmediage necessity for 
augmenting the local Colonial tradition by drawing 
‘upon historical models. ‘The Americans on this 
account are not plagiarists, they are scientists, with 
all the system of the Germans, but free from the 
doctrine of the Pickelhauben. 3 

As wo are here to discuss methods of encouraging 

foung architects to study the higher and specialise 
Tranehes of building, mention must be made of the 
principles of study advocated by Sir Joshua Reynolds 
for the guidance of painters; they apply with equal 
fore to rchioots and Dulldngs ne and 

Reynolds spent three years in Italy observing an 
reasoning overall the miftis which goto the bailing 
up of a picture, and returned to England an accom- 
plished master in picture-painting. He began by 
‘analysis and ended by synthesis; his learning was 
profound, and he had the confidence to know 
‘that precedents are a stimulus to invention, His 
methods were not acceptable to everybody, for 
the reason that few took the trouble to understand 
him. Thero is the memorable instance of Hone's 
picture of 1775, entitled “Pictorial Conjurer dis- 
playing the whole Art of Optical Delusion.” In this 
satire Hone represented a figure supposed to be of 
Reynolds as an aged man, with a wand in his hand, 
and a child leaning against his knee performing incan- 
tations, by which a mumber of prints and sketches 
from which Reynolds had, as it was intended to 
insinuate, plagiarised, were made to float in the air 
round his head. Among the lectures of Professor 
Cockerell given at the Royal Acedemy,* the following 
lines occur which have distinct heating on our dis- 
cussion this afternoon :— 

Xo man ever invented an order or a series of mouldings. 
‘These ho accopts fom the greatest end most reputed masters 
Who have preceded him; fie stores books, designs and. port= 
folic, and prides himself, like the lawyer, on hve precedents 
‘and authorities. Afmoluia invention he ‘ever proposes 
himself for s moment, but by an enlarged study of history and 
examples ho is enabled to detect the petty prejudices of 
Schools, to emancipate himself from the trammaeis of nationality 
tnd fashions, and to regard the works of all times and coun 
tries as subject to his we ino far as they may bo comformable 
to strangth, convenience and beauty. 

‘The name of Professor Cockerell is one of the 
brightest among the nineteenth-century designers, 
for he was @ constructor of consummate skill, and an 
tect with an international reputation for scholar- 

‘Had he seoured a langer following his influence 
would have been very great during the past fifty 
‘yeats, and English building would have been consis- 
‘tently improved. 

While entirely in agreement with the ideas ad- 
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vanced at the last conference regarding the eppli- 
tation of scientific kmowledge of buildings, i ie oa 
possible to concur entirely with the idea that this 
‘theory has altogether been ignored in the past. There 
is doubtless room for great improvement, but it must 
not be at the expense of the larger issue of design. 

Ii there is a branch of training that needs revision 
in addition to the mechanical side it is the one em- 
‘the investigation of history. Whether the 
time is mature in this country for the consideration of 
‘one general style—a policy encouraged in France— 
is a matter for discussion. But it is obvious thet 
existing methods of teaching architectural history, 
by treating the phases as phenomena, are wrong. The 
investigation of history as an aid to accomplishment 
in the practice of building should proceed on the lines 
of adaptation to modern needs. ‘The family likeness 
of all buildings evolved during the past threo thousand 
‘years should be brought to the notice of the student. 
‘Marked developments, such as the Classic of Greece 
and Rome, the idylls of the Renaissance and the 
modem Classic of Europe and America, should receive 
fuller attention than they do at present. This is essen- 
tial if we are to advance either in construction or 
design ; and just as the parallels of the classios in litera- 
ture offer consolation to us in these times, so the 
duildings of the past can be referred to to inspire 
confidence for the future. Evolution is the only true 
‘theory that can be followed and its manifestations 
studied with advantage. We also desire to reach the 
ideal by the shortest road and the least fatigue ; some 
‘expect a new type of design to arise out of materials ; 
they convince themselves that time-honoured methods 
aze out of sympathy with the high pressure of modern 
Tip, and overlook the chief factor in their dream, 
which is that the ideal is only attained by climbing 
the steps of generalised ideas. 

Construction in these days is really simpler than 
it was in the past. We can dare more, build 
lighter, span greater openings and perform divers 
tricks ‘of conjuring ; but such performances do not 
prepare the way for our reception in good society. 
Neither will our audience applaud such actions if 
these antics are not part of a pithy plot. The 
Romans were the great constructors of the antique 
world, but their buildings in conception are unique, 
and they took care to present them decently. The 
skeleton of the human frame is not a beautiful thing, 
but the vigorous body in full development is, and 
Mother Nature wisely guards against incongraities 
by providing cartilage for ormament. The simpler 
the construction the greater the realisation of the 
idea ; and whereas construction is variable, concept is 
always constant. 

‘One outstanding fact remains to be discussed, and 
that is the promotion of healthy competition between 
he individual students of recognised schools, and 
friendly rivalry encouraged between every university 
and training college where building is studied, either 
through the agency of monthly competitions and 
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exhibitions, or public criticism of the works on 
exhibition by the eminent men of the profession. 
Another suggestion is that the drawings made by a 
student for the Prix de Rome or any of the Institute 

rizes, in the event of their receiving an award, should 
ecome the property ofthe Institute or the univer 
‘and should be accessible to every student for reference. 
In our appreciation of the concrete side of tradition, 
‘the importance of a tradition based on unexecuted 
work is apt to be overlooked. Yet this is just as 
much @ guide to national progress as work actually 
carried into being. The value of the papor tradition 
in France is continually asserted, for the authors of 
the Grand Prix designs invariably incorporate unique 
features of their prize schemes into the buildings they 
‘are commissioned to design in later life. Evidence 
of this procedure is to be seen in Monsieur Nénot's 
amphitheatre in the Sorbonne, which is noted for its 
Dectnped plan. My remarks at the. previous con- 
ference aimed at drawing attention to lines of general 
policy, and there is no need for me to recount them. 
In conclusion, gentlemen, perhaps it will not be 
inopportune for you to glance at the monograph of 
the New Pemsylvania Railway Station, which is 
familiar, but which illustrates my points more 
effectively than lengthy arguments. Here will be 
seen that combination of science and art in which 
the engineer humbly performs his part and interprets 
tho Piranesian rhetoric of the chief builder. 








Provesson BERESFORD PITE [F]: Iam sorry 
tosay [eel that we are in mass of generalisation and 
fheory, which is pusiby interesting, but I doubt fit 
is practical or educative. The flood-gate seems to 
have been opened, and floods are pouring through the 
gate pretty freely, and are rapidly drowning us, one 
‘after the other. But if we come to the real thing, 
and ask ourselves stray questions as to the eduea- 
tional programme, either that, we are practising or 
elieving in, it will be very difficult to derive very 
much from either the Chairman's address or Mr. 
Richardson’s. Frankly, I do not so much want to be 
critical a8 to be practical. At the present moment 
architectural education is rum _with a constructive 
side and with an artisticside. ‘This is mainly through 
the syllabus of the Board of Education and the 
educational scheme of the R.LB.A. It is easy to 
rave at it, foritis hopelessly bad in theory. The con- 
stmetion and the art of the subject ought never to be 
separated. But, as a matter of fact, I think I am 
right in saying that there are no books that deal with 
these subjects as a unity. ‘There is an abundance of 
hooks which deal with construction and which make 
the learning of construction simple, from the earliest 
to the advanced stage, and which follow the art of 
‘the builder and the art of the engineer progressively. 
There are a number of books also which deal with the 
external aspects of buildings, ancient and modern, 
which are themselves interesting and important. And 
it is with these two sources of supply that the teacher 
N 
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hhas to work, ‘These books provide the text-books 
for the elementary and technical classes, they provide 
the text-books for the elementary art classes, and for 
the architect's office hook-case. Tt is with the 
‘material of these works that tho work of education is 
done. You cannot get away from that simple fact. 

‘When you have to teach youngsters or to learn 
yourself How to build in these days, you find you have 
to deal with the building owner : and in spite of all 
the omamental language as to “concepts,” he is the 
fact. Whether he wants miles or acres of this or 
that, he is the commonplace individual. He may be 
® person, or  town-elerk, or ono of those very hard- 
headed “ business men” who know very much better 
than you do what they want. It is your duty in life, 
without erecting yourself upon a pedestal as a demi- 
gor or prophet, to trandate into the terme of the 

milder the requirements of your client. If you do 
that as ordered you are doing your work. And let me 
remind you that that is the work for which you are 
paid, and for nothing else: you are paid five per cent. 
for that. This right to charge is at the root of the 
Registration problem. 

‘Where does the architect come in? He comes in 
‘asa gracious element who does something for nothing ; 
hho supplies the art, and the supplying of this artis, of 
course, his speciality. And it is the supply of this 
art which is the thing that, frankly, you and I are 
very anxious about. Our membership of the Insti- 
tute, our five per cent. is one thing : but the thing 
that brings us together this afternoon is not a matter 
of five per cent., or anything of the kind : our mutual 
point of contact is that which we have to supply, 
through the builder to his client, an element which is 
common in our hope and ideal and desire, the element 
that we call our art. 

That being #0, let us look at it. What is it ? 
Where does it come from ? What does it mean ? It 
is a gift of God, because some have it, and some have 
not. Some of the best-toned souls one knows in the 
‘world are perfectly hopeless in the matter of artistic 
appreciation and of the understanding with which 
cone start, ‘This is less true in architecture than it is 
in sculpture, or in painting : but still, it is there. ‘The 
pomedon cf the Divine alata, of in flat, or ine 
spiration, whatever it is, is the indescribable some- 
thing which knits us together. It is that which filled 
the soul of the youngster with enthusiasm for the 
work of Norman Shaw : we knew nothing about his 
onstruction, or the masterly way in which he 
handled his clients, but we were charmed by the in- 
‘expressible art of his designs. And it is the same 
always ; it was also the same with Street. 

‘We deal only with the art of the past, and in a 
wonderful way are in connection with all buildings ; 
‘our real problem is its encouragement, its strengthen 
ing, recognition and training, so that it gets a proper 
sphere. Ido not think myself that it can be induced 
by education : it may be eduoed by education, but it 
cannot be induced by it. And, of course, where it is, 
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ou open to it: it responds to you, and you respond 
Bo it You take the student by the hand—or the 
student takes you by the hand, and there is found a 
unity of judgient which is perfectly amazing : it is a 
responsiveness of intellect which some have, and 
some have not, which is wonderful, as we move along 
together. Construction, plan, historical character are 
there all the while, but upon, in, and through all is 
this indefinable artistic magnetism. And yeb it is 
something more than that, for this fluid intellectual 
current makes the difference between a man who is a 
real and the man who is a sham architect, between 
the man who is an artist and the man who is not. 
Beyond and behind that I do not kmow how to go; 
‘but we recognise it, enjoy it, and are helped by it, for 
there itis. 

Of course, this indefinite consciousness of art is not 
the end of the matter, but it seems to me its current 
‘began to be recognised first in the time of the Renais- 
samce, and we are children of the Renaissance in that, 
‘we,in using this eclectic sympathy, have made a pro- 
festion of it. Behind the Renaissance in the Middle 
Age everything is infased with it. Tum unconscious 
of being able fo go though the group of churches 
in England and saying, “This man was a good 
artist, that man was a good architect, or that man 
‘was & bad designer,” or similarly with the Greek 
world. Tam inclined to suggest to Mr. Richardson 
that his view of Roman architecture is one which will 
rot bear much analysis. The Roman looked upon 
the world in a different way, and the man who *n- 
hesitatingly appreciates the architect of the Colos 
seum is a man who does not know what he is talking 
about. ‘The engineering qualities of that, building 
are of the highest appeal, but the architectural quali- 
ties are very poor. In the Medieval world, or in the 
Byzantine world, or in the Greck, there is a universal 
artistic appeal. One is conscious that one’s sym- 
pathy is attracted to every phase of it, though if you 
‘analyse it you find it very difficult to ascertain what 
this attraction is. 

T must stop talking, or I shall be getting out of my 
depth, and out of breath too. ‘The sympathy one 
hhas with Nature, the effect that ruin has upon one’s 
mind, the atcidents of time and history: all these 
things began to enter into the poetry of the artistic 
effect, and it is exceedingly difficult to think oneself 
‘out of one's own age. We are the children of the 
Renaissance looking back into an age out of which 
everything appear fo us to be beautfl and powerfub 
and fresh, 

‘Now, in conclusion, I will only venture to make 
this suggestion. I think the first practical effort 
should be to bring our building construction books 
and out architectural history books together. And 
to bring the studies together, to bring the teachers 
together, and to make one teacher teach both sub- 
jects as the same. It is deplorable to sec the teaching 
instruction books still dealing with the wooden roof 
as if thé truss system was not invented by the 
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Romans : to make it historical would be much more 
interesting than the dry way in which it is dealt with. 
Deal with walling in the same way, 60 that the 
‘builder is infused with’ the history of the subject. 
‘The Institute Board of Education onght to secure this 
reform. The policy of the Institute Board of Ednca~ 
tion will be revised as soon as the war is over—the 
scheme was approved by the Council before the war 
broke out—then we hope that a co-ordination of 
‘examiners and subjects will be carried very much 
farther than it ever has been, so that the construc~ 
tional and the design examinations are practically one. 

Bat I must apologise for having worsied You at 
such length, and yet to come to such an imperfect, 
halting conclusion, but I hope we may combine our 
instruction and our design in one set of books, studies 
and examinations, instead of two. 





Proresson B. M. SIMPSON [F.] : Iam sorry Iwas 
unable to be here at the last Conference. In the letter I 
received from the Secretary, asking me to take part in 
that Conference, T was told that what were wanted 
‘were conerete siggestions, and, as far as possible, I 
arranged what Tintended saying last timo on those 
lines. "T shall now modify that somewhat, because it, 
would, in many cases, be merely going over again the 
ground that was covered a fortnight ago 

Twas very glad indeed to hear that insistence was 
then laid on scientific—or what is sometimes called 
cngineering—construction. A hundred years ago all 
construction was architectural. The engineer came in 
with iron and steel; and owing to the changes in 
construction—well known to all of you—during the 
last thirty years or so he has more and more been 
getting his" mailed fist ” into the vitals of an archi- 
tect’s practice, Tam given to understand that among 
fa certain class of clients—those who build the hig 
offices in the City, for instance—the idea is growing up 
that an architect is a sort of decorator, a person who 
clothes with stone or some inferior material the con 
struction of the engineer. Ifit is true that idea exists 
think the sooner it is nipped in the bud the better. 
‘The question is how this can be done. ‘The engineer- 
ing profession, T think all of us will admit, is very 
much better orgsnised than our profession, and there 
isno doubt whatever that the training of an engineer- 
ing student is very thorough. 

‘The remedy, I think, is that our students should 
have the same comprehensive, systematic, scientific 
training in this important branch of their work that 
engineering students receive. And that training ought 
to be given in a thoroughly equipped laboratory, so 
that theory and practical tests can go side by side, 
‘exactly in the same way as is now the case with engi- 
Ido not thinkitisnecessary to carry 
that training quite as far as an engineering student 
carries it, and for this reason : an engineer has to deal 
‘with most complicated matters of construction, such 
‘ag hnge steel bridges, ete. But what I do think is that 
the training of architectural students in this branch 
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‘ought to proceed sufficiently far to cover all construc~ 
tion of ordinary buildings, because that is our busi- 
ness, Our business is to build. I think, therefore, 
that a knowledge of steel structures and tho elemen- 
tary forms of reinforced conorete is as necessary for 
the architectural student of to-day as a knowledge ot 
ordinary brickwork and carpentry was in the days 
when T'was a pupil. 

With regard to design, a subject which apparently 
was discussed freely last time—and Mr. Richardson 
has alluded to it again to-day—as I understand it, 
there are practically two main roads along which 
teaching in design can proveed. ‘There is, first, what 
may bo termed the traditional or vernacular ; the 
other is the elemental. Tt was building construction 
combined with tradition that produced the delightful 
work of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries in 
this country. No country in the world that I know 
of is 90 rich in medium-sized buildings of these 
periods as England. ‘The policy followed for the last 
thirty years by most architects has beeu by a study 
of these old buildings to try and pick up the threads 
of tradition which were broken by the Gothic Revival 
of the last century. Personally, I sincerely hope that 
this study will never be dropped, nor this rond 
nogleoted. 

Elemental design deals with first principles; with 
massing, grouping, chiarosouro; and leads up to 
problems in composition on a grand scale, Tt is this 
elemental design which is chieily followed im France 
and America, though for different. reasons. In 
America there are no traditions. In France the tra- 
ditions have never been broken; they have exsted 
for the last 250 yeers : in fact, ever since the Heole 
des Beaux-Arts wes instituted. Take one small 
instance, window design. Window design in modem 
French work is practically the same now as you find 
it in Gabriels Petit Trianon at, Versailles of the ond 
of the eighteenth century, and in Frangois Mansard’e 
portion of the Chateau of Blois of the first half of the 
seventeenth century. There is no need for spocial 
direotion to old work in France, or for the conscious 
inclusion of a study of it in the schools. ‘The French 
have tradition in their blood. 

Tn England it is different, and Fthink the two roads 
of design should go hand-in-hand, side by side to- 
gether in any scheme of preliminary training. Both 
are valuable. ‘The attention of stadents should be 
Gireoted to both in the early stages. I do not believe 
in forcing a student along any one road, and one road 
alone, When he has passed through his preliminary 
training, then, according to his inclinations, ability, 
and prospects, he can choose which road he will elect 
to fallow: ‘The chief aim in ell teaching, as Tunder- 
stand it, isto teach a man to think for himself. If you 
can do that, I think you have done all that ean be 
expected of you at tho beginning, Point out the 
Gifferont roads to him, and he ean then be left to 
‘choose for himself what he thinks best. 

Elemental design can, of course, be carried very 
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uch further than what T have called the vernacular 
or traditional ; and I gather from what the Chairman, 
said that Mr. Atkinson referred to this last time ; 
while Mr. Richardson also alluded to tin his remarks 
to-day. ‘The existing schools can deal with hoth, 
with the elemental and with the vernacular, up to @ 
certain point. But I think we want higher schools to 
carry both—especially the elemental—still further. 
‘Tho Beaux-Arts, in Paris, is such a school ; and in 
Columbia University, New York, there is another. 
The Columbia University School was reorganised 
about ten years ago, and I will read you a short ex- 
‘tract from a paper written by Professor Hamlin, and 
published in the Columbia Tiniversity Quarterly, of 
Tune 1908. In it he deseribes the changes which 

ere taking place, but I shall deal, in this reading, 
tolsly with tos rolercing to advanced design work 
done in the studios. 

“The University meintains three studios, two of 
these down-town and the third in Havemeyer Hall 
(the University building where the School of Architec- 
‘ture is). ‘These studios have each a director and an 
associate director or assistant, Mr. Charles F. McKim 
assumes the directorship of one of these rooms and 
Mr. Thomas Hastings of another. Mr. W. A. Delano 
directs the one at Havemeyer Hall, Students of the 
three rooms are thus brought direstly into contact 
with three architects of experience and distinction, 
two of them standing in the foremost ranks of the pro- 
fession. . . . The preparation of the entire schodule of 
the workin design, the formulation of the programmes 
for the different problems, and the arrangement of all 
the administrative details of the work are handled by 
sub-committee reprosonting each of the three 
ers or draughting rooms. The proliminary 
sketches for the designs are all made on certain fixed 
days at the University. ‘The designa are worked out 
in the several draughting rooms under the various 
instructors, and are all handed in upon a fixed day and 
hour to an attendant in Havemeyer Hall. At snother 
fixed date theso designs, having been properly 
mounted on stretchers and hung on the walls of the 
Model House for exhibition, are judged by « jury 
consisting of representatives of each atelier and two 
or three practising architects chosen from a special 
annual jury list. “The jury awards ‘passes,’ “men- 
tions,’ and ‘ special mentions.’ ” 

T am not certain whether this is the kind of scheme 
Mr. Atkinson proposed. It is, of course, to some 
extent, modelled on the Hoole des Beaux-Arts at 
Paris, ‘though it departs from it im some respects 
The ndvantaye of this scheme can be summaried as 
Jollows — 

1, There is one central control; and this control 
includes the leading architects of New York, who 
change from time to time. 

2. Each student can choose his own studio and 
vieitor. 

3. The visitors change ; there is no danger of their 
becoming fosiised, ae 
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4, The work in ll three studios is judged to- 
gether. 

5. Students see how students shepe in other 
wtudios. 2 

Tf some such scheme as this were adopted in 
Tondon ther is no particles reson why the number 
of atudios should be limited : there might be three, or 
half dozen, or as many as found advisable. ‘The 
main great advantage of the scheme as a whole is 
that both teachers and students are brought. to- 
gether. ‘The result of this communion must tend to 
bring architectural design into line ; to ensure pro 
gression in the same direction ; and eventually to pro- 
duce that harmony of architectural expression, s0 
lacking in the work of the last century, which is 
absolutely essential if our art is to make real and 
substantial advance. 

‘Now just few suggestions, which I will merely 
mention, but not argue, on some main general points 
in connection with architectural education, It is 
now about ten years since the Board of Architectural 
‘Education recommended training in a school, but 
left that training optional. I suggest that the time 
hhas come when it should be made compulsory ; that a 
notice might he issued now to say that at the end of 
three or five years—a period which would depend 
on circumstaices—a year or more must be spent by 
allstudents in an architectural school before presenting 
themselves for the Final Examination of the Institute. 
‘The suggestion of three or five years follows the prece- 
dent set by the Institute itself when it abolished its 
voluntary examinations and made the examinations 
compulsory. : 

If that suggestion be adopted, the Intermediate 
Examination could be abolished. ‘The principle is 
already admitted, inasmuch as partial abolition 
already exists in the exemptions which are granted 
to students in a school who obtain o First-class 
Certificate. This change would not entail the aboli- 
tion of the Student stage. The Preliminary Exami- 
nation, as you all Imow, has been abolished, but the 
Probationer stage exists; and the Student stago 
‘would also remain, but would be reached by educa- 
tion, not by examination: in my opinion a far more 
satisfactory method. Of course, some safeguards 
would be necessary. The number of external ex- 
aminers would have to be incressed, and there would 
have to be cohesion between these examiners to a 
very much greater extent than exists at present. 
Possibly the external examiners might form  sub- 
‘committee of the Board of Architectural Education. 

‘My last suggestion is that the heads of the recog- 
nrised schools might meet annually to discuss details 
of curricula and other matters and report to the 
Board of Architectural Education—somewhat on the 
lines of the Headmasters’ Conference, which, T think, 
meets once a year and reports to the Board of Educa 
tion. Possibly, also, if some such meetings were 
instituted, the teachers of architecture in the schools 
cf art throughout the country might also be invited 
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to attend, I was for two or three years one of the 
three examiners in the National Competition which is 
held every year. One thing which struck us strongly 
then was how wrong in many instances was the direo- 
tion given to students in these schools. It would, I 
think, be a good thing if their teachers—some of 
them’ architects, some not architecte—could be 
brought into touch with the heads of the different 
recognised schools. These matters, of course, are 
more for the Board of Architectural Education and 
for the Council of the Institute than for this Con- 
ference, so T do not argue them at length. I have 
merely brought them forward, following the request 
tale to me by the Secretary, as eonrote suggestions 
for discussion, 








Mr. A. R. JEMMETT [F-]: From one point of view 
this discussion on education is perhaps premature, as 
we have not yet decided exactly what an architect is 
and what his functions are ; consequently we cannot 
decide what it is we want to teach him. 

‘The whole subject divides itself into two—what you 
want to teach and how you are going to doit. What 
you want to teach ought to come first, the method. 
‘whereby you teach or the arrangement of schools ean 
come afterwards. 

‘As Professor Lethaby points out, the great thing is 
to concentrate on what we agree upon and so try to 
make progress. On the subject of what we want to 
teach there has been no agreement arrived at, yet. 
There is a marked difference of opinion between, for 
instance, Professor Lethaby and Professor Adshead. 
Professor Lethaby seems to want to concentrate on 
structural perfection as the end and aim of architec- 
tare and to limit our training to the sciences necessary 
for that purpose; but this would not fulfill the pro- 
gramme put forward by many other speakers. Thave 
seat sympathy with Professor Lethaby’s point of 
view. T think it has been of immense value to the 
‘progress of architecture during the last fifty years as a 
standing protest against the chaos that followed the 
Gothic Revival, but I find it difficult to accept its 
limitations 

‘Structural perfection as an end in itself seme to be 
‘the aim of the builder or craftsman rather than that 
of the architect in the widest sense of the term. In- 
deed, if Professor Lethaby wished to reform the educa 
tion of the builder or the crafteman, what else would 
he say tothem ? Apart from the fact thet this struc 
tural theory does not help us much in the designing of 
monuments that serve no practical purpose and 
entirely ignores the architect's skill as distinct from 
his knowledge, it seems to leave out the one essential 
‘thing—the arrangement of structures to expressideas. 

Tt might help to clear our minds on this point if we 
analyse the effect produced on us by objects that 
please and endeavour to discriminate between those 
‘which raise vague or indefinite emotions and those 
which suggest precise or definite ideas. ‘The works of 
Nature raise vague ideas or emotions. Look at the 
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sky or the sea, at a tree ora flower, and we are pleased. 
Bat no definite ideas are put before our minds ; on the 
contrary, our minds read their own ideas into the 
seene. “An instance is afforded by the familiar song, 
“What arethe wild waves saying?” ‘They are saying 
anything we choose to imagine they are saying, while 
as a matter of fact they are, of course, saying nothing. 
Tam inclined to think that on the lines of Professor 
Lethaby's structural thoory we can obtain structures 
‘which appeal to usin the same pleasurable but vague 
way as do the works of Nature, but I do not see how 
this theory ean help us to produce works that express 
definite ideas or transmit definite emotions. It is 
possible to produce structures of perfect beauty but 
without precise meaning—saying nothing definite 
because they have nothing definite to say. It is also 
possible to produce other structures which, in addition 
to the indesmite appeal ofthe beauty of their perfeotion 
of structure, have the additional charm and power of 
conveying or expressing definite ideas. I think it 
important to bear this distinction in mind, as in my 
view works of architecture have this added power and 
charm. Perfect structure or craftsmanship does not 
appear to be complete architecture until it has been 
arranged or grouped to express ideas, A structural 
theory ignoring this point seems to limit the possi- 
Dilities of architecture, Structural science may teach 
us how to build, but it will not teach us where to put 
our buildings, how to arrange and lay out the build~ 
ings of a university or a hospital to express its purpose 
‘or the public sentiment that ecks expression in the 
building. Tt may teach us how to construct perfect 
chairs and tables, but it will not teach us how to 
arrange them in a room to express or symbolise the 
idea lying behind the purpose of a meeting. It may 
tell us how to construct such a feature as the Piazza 
of 8t. Peter's, hut it will not tell us when and where 
such a feature should be constracted. 

‘The arrangement or the planning seems the impor- 
tant thing. We need a theory teaching us how, 
having got our perfect scientific structures, we may 80 
handle them or arrange them as to express ideas ; a 
theory of architectural expression as distinct from a 
theory of construction. Such a theory exists at the 
Koolé des Beaux-Arts, where there is Professor of 
Theory, and until we reach some such theory here, 
including the art or science of architectural composi- 
tion, we shall not get much further with our educa 
tion. 

Tam disposed to think that the situation here as 
regards architecture is much the same as it would be 
in regard to music if the theory of music had heen 
entirely lost, while gifted persons continued to impro- 
vise or copy the works of the musicians of the past ; 
sounds might be produced pleasing to the amateur 
but objects of indifference or of ridicule to the theo- 
retical musician, 

Secing the need of some theory or generally agreed 
‘method by which to express ideas in terms of architec= 
‘ture, Tam hoping to persunde Prof, Lethaby and those 
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who think with him to advance along the lines of such 
a theory provided it is scientific, precise and logical. 
I thinkif Professor Lethaby will add to his structural 
science the science necessary to this theory—such as 
the science of mstheties, of psychology, of human 
nature—thet others would perhaps agree to keep 
their activities within its limits. Tt was my hope in 
intervening to get things a step further in thin direc- 
tion. 

T have already spoken too long on what T consider 
‘we want to teach—viz., the theory of architecture, 
On the question of how we should teach I will only 
say that to my mindall teaching should be subordinate 
to, dependent upon, and inspired by this theory—a 
theory in which such subjects as science and history 
find their natural subordinate places. I would simply 
add that we have to remember that the principal aim 
of the architectis to acquire skillin design, and that the 
sole object of acquiring scientific knowledge is for the 
purpose of making hima better designer or of enabling. 
hhim to carry out his designs. Beyond this it has no 
value whatever. 

As [said beforo, Ihave a great appreciation of Prof. 
Lothaby’s theory of the scientifio structural perfection 
of building. Tt so nearly satisfies the whole of one’s 
mind that for that very reason I feel it is dangerous 
and misleading. Tt seems to leave out the one essen- 
tial thing that distinguishes architecture from engi- 
neering oF building—the one thing which the architect 
can do and which no one else can do. Others can 
build, but the only person who can desig is the archi- 
tect." He arranges structures to serve their purpose 
and to express ideas ; if he does not do it no one else 
will. This seems to be the one thing that will justify 
his existence in the future and therefore the essential 
thing to teach. 








‘Mz. H. KEMPTON DYSON : From the report of 
the first of these informal discussions I see that Pro- 
fessor Lethaby was their originator. For many years 
Thave studied the remarks of Professor Lethaby, who 
represents a definite school of architectucal thought. 
Tf his ideals wore followed in architectural education 
T believe we should no longer feel that architecture 
‘was not occupying its proper place in modern civilisa- 
tion. He has for long urged architects to study the 
art and science of building and to be sure ofthe fitness 
before expressing themselves in the mannerisms of 
the past. Tam glad that he asked us to look upon 
“ arehitecture as primarily the axt of building cities,” 











Ddecause the man who merely calls on us to abandon 
‘our ways and live the “ simple life "—the life of un- 
civilised man—is not likely fo be asked to co-operate 


with the commercial world im coping with the prac- 
Teal dificalties met with in the progress of modem 
civilisation, 

The ery is that the engineer and the surveyor are 
usurping the place of the architect. ‘Two favourite 
apophtheams of the engineer are, to quote the Prince 
Consort of Queen Victoria, who is reported to have 
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said, “If Twish to talk about a thing I send for an 
architect, if I wish to get it done I send for an 
engineer” ; and the American who said that “ An 
engineer is a man who can do for one dollar what any 
fool can do for five.”” ‘These remarks express two 
common ideas among the ignorant publie—namely, 
‘that an engineer is superior to an architect, beeauce he 
does what is wanted and he does it cheaper. Now 
‘thatought not to be. Personally, though a consulting 
engineer, I hold that the engineer in building work is 
not, and never can be, entirely sufficient by himself. 
The work requires to be organised and controlled by an, 
architect if it's to be completely efficient. 

Ttisquite a commonidea that the employment of an 
arohitect isin the nature of a luxury—that he will cost 
you moro and incur large extras. To what has the 
‘country been led by the misunderstanding of the 
qualifications of the architectural profession by our 
Government Departments? I have no hesitation in 
saying that tho result has been the loss of millions of 
‘pounds sterling and the prolongation of the war. The 
‘amateur and the quack have rushed in, and con 
tractors have been given practically carte blanche in 
building operations, with the result that inefficient 
Dduildings have been erected, material wasted, labour 
allowed to get out of hand and the completion of 
gently nowed structures for war purposes sexiously 
delayed by months. The architectural profession has 
heen pushed on one side to make way for a crop of self 
styled factory specilit designers who are ru many 
ceases incompetent. Some firms who seek to furnish 
constructional schemes to architects advertise to pro- 
vide factory owners with complete designs without the 
intervention of an architect, and employ architectural 
draughtsmen with that object. The architectural 
profession might with advantage protect itself as the 
medical profession has done against the quack. Tt 
should ostracise those trade firms of so-called con- 
structional specialists in steel and reinforced concrete 
and the contractors who deal direct with clients with- 
out the intervention of an architect, whereby the 
interests of the building owner are not protected. 
Selection on price alone results in inefficiency. Archi- 
tects should only co-operate with other professional 
men, such as engineers, and not become ascociated 
‘with contractors and other commercial firms as they 
do when they accept schemes from them. Strict pro- 
fessional etiquette in co-operation with the engineer 
ing, surveying and other professions would bring its 
own reward. 

‘The education of the architect in the past has been 
Jacking in that it has not made of him a scientific man, 
The student has not been made to appreciate the fact 
that he need be none the worse an artist because he 
hasa knowledge of the many branches of science that 
are required by an engincer, for example, to achieve 
sucoess—namely, mathematics, chemistry, physics, 
‘mechanics, business economics, ethics. “Scientific 
training will make him precise, systematic, able to 
analyse and synthesise, The architectural student 
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should be taught to be a business man. ‘The ideal to 
strive for is that architecture should be so expert a 
profession that a layman would no more dare to inter- 
{eve with the work of the architect than with the work 
of the engineer. It should be impossible to get an 
efficient building so economically from anyone as 
from an architect. 

Greater attention should be given to the study of 
details of professional practice.» Why does this Insti- 
‘tute so seldom have papers read on experiences in 
everyday professional practice ? What the younger 
‘men ought to be told are the business methods of the 
successful architect. The comparison of experience 
would be of value to all, even to the successful prac~ 
titioner. 

Building construction has not been taught properly. 
The teacher should. begin with a course in science 
mathematics, chemistry, physicy mechaniey prope. 
ties and manufacture ‘of materials—and then show 
how the various details have atisen by the application 
of the fundamental principles in the endeavour to 
fulfil the function. The reason, or lack of reasons, 
that led to the variant forms of the detail under 
examination and the differences in building practioe 
of various countries should be contrasted. Such in- 
struction would show clearly when and where altera- 
tion in standard forms should be made. Invention in 
building construction should be encouraged. 

‘The word “Art” is used in more sonses than one. 
By“ Art with a capital A ”’is often meant msthetios— 
‘a science ; in that sense we could speak of the Science 
of Art. Why not have Art studied both as a science 
(witha small.a) ? That is to say, why not 
study it in theory and in practice? The theory has 
heen too much neglected, with the result. that archi 
tects too often lack originality. With all who are 
engaged in the creative professions, such as architec- 
ture and engineering, imagination and inventiveness 
should be trained and encouraged. 








Me. ROBERT W. 8. WEIR read extracts from a 
Paper he had prepared which is here given in full — 
take it that architectural education has been 
selected as one of the subjects for discussion at these 
conferences because it is generally agreed that there 
is something radically wrong with the present 
system of training. This subject of architectural 
training created a good deal of controversy some 
twenty-five or twenty-six years ago, and I really 
think we have not got muck“ forrarder ” since then, 
in spite of all the schemes that have been initiated 
‘and put into practice in the interval. Looking over 
my bookshelves a few days ago I happened to come 
across two volumes whose existence had almost for- 
gotten ; in fact, I may say that their existence seems 
to havo been generally forgotten. But the subject- 
matter contained in both is as apposite to-day as it 
‘was when it was originally written, and I recommend 
them to the careful study of all who have at heart 
‘ho real advancement of architecture as a living art. 
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‘The one is entitled “ Six Essays by John T. Emmett,” 
and is dated 1891. Tt consists of a reprint of articles 
from the Quarterly and the British Quarterly Reviews, 
‘written ab intervals between 1872 and 1881. ‘The 
names of the first four are :—“‘ The State of English 
Architecture,” “ The Hope of English Architecture,” 
“The Profession of an Architect,” “The Bane of 
English Architecture.” ‘The other volume is called : 
“Architeoture o Profession or an Art: Thirteen 
Short Essays on the Qualifications and ‘Training of 
Architects.” Edited by R. Norman Shaw, R.A, and 
T.G, Jackson, A.R.A., and it bears the date 189 
The first Ihave only hed time to glance at agai 
the second I have looked over a little more carefully, in 
order to somewhat revive my memory as to what the 
old controversy was all about, and I find that we 
were then just about where we still are to-day in most 
that pertains to the subject before us. 

‘The controversy raged primarily round the question 
of registration of architects, and naturally a good 
deal was said and written on the subject of archi- 
tectural education. A Bill had been introduced into 
Parliament for the purpose of making architecture a 
close prfesion. A. protest agninat this propoal, 
signed by a large number of architects and others, 
had been presented to the President of the Council of 
‘this Institute, and a copy of it had been forwarded to 
and published in the Times, with » covering letter 
signed by four eminent architects—Norman Shaw, 
Jackson, Sedding and Arthur Blomfield; and by two 
equally eminent painters—Alma Tadema and Burne- 
Jones. Further, seven of the younger architects, 
signatories to the protest and members of this In- 
sttbue, had reigned their membership—R. Blomfield, 
Horsley, May, Macartney, Newton, Prior and F. Mf. 
Simpson—all well known to-day, and Tam glad to say 
still amongst us. 

‘Some ten or eloven years ago (to be precise, in 1906) 
‘these men were all induced to come back into the 
fold, and they brought in with them others of the 
‘protestants, of whom the most prominent of the 
‘then younger men was the member at whose sug- 
gestion these conferences are being held here now. 

‘The Parliamentary Bill was, however, really a mere 
detail. The controversy mainly hinged round the 
question of making architeots by examination. The 
Institute had, ax a matter of fact, opposed the Bill, 
as Mr. Jackson pointed out in his introduction 
(p. xxx.):—" Under another name the Institute has 
8 registration scheme of its own with which the Bill 
would have interfered ceriously, if not fatally. Tt 
hhas within a few years established a series of exami- 
nations which must be passed by all who wish to 
become members of the Institute ; and as it is the 
constantly avowed desire of that body to make itself 
co-extensive with the profession by sweeping all 
architects into its net, it is obvious that it aims at 
securing for itself thet monopoly of examination and 
diploma which the Bill sought to confer on others.” 
Much of what he says hes now happened. Registra- 
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tion is, or was hefore the war, I understand, a great 
and burning question of politics in the Body. 

This subject, however, I will not enlarge on. What 
Tam principally concerned with is the faot that, in 
spite of all that has happened, in spite of the influx 
of the large body of protestants, exemination appears 
to be more firmly established than ever. Blomfield 
has been your President, Newton is now, Lethaby is 
an active member, but ‘what impression have they 
made on this question. Are they now agreed that it 
is the best way, perhaps to them the only way; if 
not, why did they not strenuously set out to alter the 
system radically ? 

‘The other day T asked a friend, who is one of the 
examiners, and who himself passed in by examination 
about the time of the grest controversy, whether the 
examinations went on much on the old lines. Yes, 
he replied, but they are much stiffer. 

‘These essays of twenty-five yéars ago argued against 
iple of examination, The following are a 
few quotations from various essays in the book by 
different authors, now all members of the Institute -— 

Blomfield : 

(1) “The Institute examination as a means for the 
advancement of architecture is « farce and a sham.” 

(2) Again: ““T have heard architects, whose. ex- 
perience entitles them to speak, say distinctly that 
this examination does not qualify young men to be 
competent assistants, much less competent archi- 
tects.” 











(8) “The so-called training of architects at the 
present time consists not in heing taught their art, 
but in learning more or less by rote out of books 
some facts about it when their art was an art.” 

(4) Again : “ When the arts of building are all of 
‘them killed ont finally, and the memory of their doing 
dead, who shall build them up again, Will being 
examined in architectural history, practising a 
‘mechanical system of drawing and acquiring the com- 
pletest equipment of all the routine of the profession 
give back to us the skill and delight of the craftsmen.” 

Toould quote many others did time permit. 

‘And now we come to the point that I have been 
endeavouring to lead up to. 

‘Po my mind practically the whole of the archi- 
tectural training in this country is affected by the 
fact that these qualifying examinations exist and 
‘that most of the young students are working with the 
avowed intention of trying to pass them. 

This is one of the greatest faults in the present 
systom, and until it is remedied—and it can be 
remedied—there seems little chance of real progress. 

Sir Thomas Jackson has never wavered from the 
principles he laid down twenty-five years ago. ‘The 
following views he expressed then are, as far as I 
know, still his to-day. He ond Mr. Basil Champneys 
are, T believe, the only living representatives of that 
memorable company that signed the protest who are 
outside the Institute still. 
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He says (p. xxiv.) : 

* Teis dificult to overrate the mischief that is done 
to the architectural student by misleading him in his, 
studies and making the passing of examinations his 
aim, instead of the acquisition of a sound knowledge 
fis craft, He studies not to know, but to pass; he 
thinks he ‘can lear from books and drawings of 
things what he can only learn from things themselves ; 
hhe mistakes archeology for art, and imitation for 
design : he is forved to push aside things he really 
‘ares for because they may not pay with the exami- 
ners, and to leave halt-mastered subjects that interest 
him because it is time to cram up something else that 
is sure to be asked. ‘These evil influences affect the 
teacher as well as the student. ‘ The highest kind of 
teaching,’ says one great authority on education, 
“which aims ab formation of mind, cannot find free 
play for itself under a system which subordinates the 
teacher to the examiner. Such a system has a per- 
‘petual tendeney to give a mechanical character both 
to the teaching and its results. Originality and 
freshness in tho teaching is killed by the perpetual 
necessity of paying regard not to the subject that is 
to bo taught, but fo the examination that has to be 

assed.’ ” = 
Preis quite possible, however that so long as archi- 
tecture maintains its prosent position as a profession, 
so long will examination in some shape or form con- 
tinue fo exist, and more so if registration becomes & 
{fait accompli, which Heaven forbid. 

Further, the regulation and control of such exami- 
nations are likely to remain in the keeping of this 
Institute, acting in collaboration with other kindred 
bodies, but so long will the real and efficient training 
of young architects be cramped and ineffective. 

But there are other forces rising up, backed by a 
public opinion slowly but surely being enlightened 
on essentials, 

In vatious large provincial cities we now find 
flourishing municipal schools of art and craft: in 
which the teaching of architecture takes an honou- 
able place in association with the crafts. 

The London County Council are giving serious 
consideration to the question of training in archi- 
tecture in association with the crafts of building. A 
fully equipped and wonderfully efficient. school of 
building has been in existence for some time in 
South London, of which Mr. H. W. Richards is Princi- 
pal and Professor Beresford Pito is Director of Archi- 
‘tecture. A course of higher training might follow on 
either in connection with the universities or otherwise, 
and young architects passing through these schools 
‘would have the opportunity of working for a definite 
‘aim which will be attained through the merit of their 
work, and not by artificially set examination papers. 

“Altedy the London County Couneil awards its 
Scholarships not on the results of examination papers, 
Dut on a careful consideration of the quality of the 
work of the term. It was my privilege @ year and a 
Ihalf ago to act as an adviser and report of the work 
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‘of candidates for L.C.C. Art Scholarships in this con- 
nection, and T was much impressed with the sim- 
plicity and efficiency of the eystem through which 
awards were given, 

Further, school work must go on in conjunetion 
swith practical training; by this I mean training in 
actual eontact with real work, training under a com- 
potent practising architect, who will be required to 
allow time off in working hours for the student to 
attend classes and lectures, or engage in craftwork of 
‘one form or another. 

"To again quote Sir Thomas Jackson (p. 20% 

Our proper field is not confined to the office we 
are, or should be, still more at home in the workshop 
or the building sheds; our brethren are not the 
lawyer aud the doctor, but the craftsman and the 
artisan ; and if the architect should choose to be his 
own builder or craftsman, and carry out personally 
‘the works he designed, he would but be doing what 
‘was done by his predecessors, whose handiwork we 
now take for our model. If architecture is ever to 
live again amongst us the professional idee must 
disappear.” 

‘When I was very young and at the start of my 
training, T had to go at 8 o'clock to the old Drawing 
School at Edinburgh and do an hour's work before 
proceeding to the office. In Scottish universities the 
lectures begin at 8 a.m. summer and winter, and 
students of Lew, for instance, go to lectures before 
office hours much as we used todo. I fancy a similar 
system pertains in France. Why should it not be 
possible here ? We shall have to lead a more strenuous 
life, work harder and start earlier, after the war. 

‘But what will happen to this Institute under such 
new extemal conditions. It may have to revert to 
its old pre-examination times position, referred to by 
Mr. Reginald Blomfield in one of the essays. He 
says, £ 
“The old. position of the Institute was safer. It 
had its fine library, its Royal Charter, its considerable 
financial resources. It had all that was necessary to 
make it a contre of scholarly discussion and research 
on questions of architecture, and an official head- 
quarters of reference on points of professional pro- 
cedure... . But it has stepped outside this useful 
and honourable position : in its solicitude for archi- 
tects, it has aimed a dangerous and insidious blow at 
architecture itself.” 

Tn conclusion, I should just like to read you a 
further quotation from Sir Thomas Jackson (pp. 
230-232) on the possibilities of the future. Some of 
You may perhaps call the idea verging on the Utopian ; 
for my own part I believe in its thorough practi- 
‘ability and efficiency 

“Tmagine, for instance, some National School of 
Architecture, to which’ anyone connected with 
‘building could have access, whether ho intended to 
be an architect, or a builder, or a oraftsman in one of 
the arts connected with building. Let there be no 
‘conventional distinction of profession, no barriers of 
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etiquette to divide the students. Furnish the school 
with competent teachers and appliances for study in 
every branch of the art. Letit be possible to learn all 
the mysteryof good construction, butlet construction 
never be taught except in connection with design, nor 
Gesiga except in connection with the proper 'and 
nafural use of material. Leb the school be regularly 
visited by those who are recognised as masters of the 
art, to whom the paid teachers should be subordi- 
nated, and to whom the students could look for 
ireotion, advice, and correction of their taste. Let 
‘the students have every opportunity given them of 
sesing work actually done, and of themselves putting 
their hand to it. For those who have no workshops 
at home, which the young builders would naturally 
have, let there be attached to the school, workshops 
where the process of every handicraft could be demon 
Btrated, where masonry, carpentey, joinery could be 
practically taught, anda forge where iron could be 
wrought. Drawing of a practical kind should, of 
course, be tanght, so that every student might, be 
table to set out and explain his ideas to the workmen 
or himself, Here those who mean to be ordinary 
builders might, if they please, stop. The school 
‘would, of course, be graduated, and it would not be 
necessary or desirable that everyone should go 
through the whole courso of artistic training. We do 
not want our finer tools to do our rougher work, and 
‘we do not employ our most accomplished artists on 
ordinary occasions. The great thing would be that 
up to this point ail should have been trained alike 
without distinction, and that the builders should 
hhave associated with those who aimed at 

fights, and should have shared in the same training 
under the best masters of the art. In this way we 
right hope to introduce into the building craft good 
taste, knowledge of design, restraint, and apprecis 
tion of simpliciy 5 and with these qualifications 
which would in time become traditional, we might 
hope for better things in the ordinary class of build- 
ings for which no great architectural effort is needed. 
‘We might, in fact, hope to raise our ordinary street 
architecture to the level of that of the last century, 
when, without any affectation of architectural 
effect, the sober brickwork and graceful joinery, full 
of pleasant fancy and quiet imaginings, combined to 
make some of the most loveable homes in England. 
Above all, let there be no folly of certificating or 
labelling the student as proficient at any period of his 
career. Let him remain a humble leaner all his life ; 
and lot the school be open to him at any future part 
of his history whenever he wants instruction or 
vice, or desires to freshen his interest by contact 
with younger aspirants.” 


Mx, H, DE COLLEVILLE [4.]: Might I suggest 
‘that before settling on any definite scheme of educa- 
tion it is important that the duties to be undertaken 
or accepted by the profession as its legitimate share 
of service to the community should be defined. 
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‘From my own point of view I should like to see taken 
up as part of our profession all professional subjects 
Doth of art and science as usually applied to con- 
trolling the builder. If this were done all the sub- 
jects involved could reosive equal consideration from 
‘the Institute, and educational bodies would arrange 
their teaching accordingly. This might perhaps re- 
quire the Institute to be reconstituted and divided 
into faculties dealing with the various subjects, but I 
think that it should be impressed on the public that 
whether a man is connected with the high conception 
of planning or the science of structural engineering, he 
should be recognised as an architect. We should 
strive to show the public that the architectural pro- 
fession is capable of exercising all the professional 
functions connected with building operations without 
recourse to outside professions and gain their respect 
and confidence by that method. For instance, I sug- 
gest that in the case of a scheme of national interest, 
such as a great bridge or other public improvement, it 
‘would be an asset if the Institute were able to furnish 
experts exclusively appointed from among their 
members, making the appointment of outside experts 
‘unecessary. Collaboration among various archi- 
tects, all experts in various branches of an intricate 
profession, would be in accordance with modern re- 
quirements and need not necessitate that those con- 
nected with the scientific side of the subject should be 
termed “engineers.” Wo lose confidence in our- 
ves by the adoption of this term, while by allowing 
the educational side of such subjects as reinforced 
‘concrete to pass into other hands, we invite en- 
croachment on our legitimate province of work. We 
have seen in connection with the present, crisis that 
‘the Government have been inclined to discount the 
services of architects, and it is a regrettable thing that 
at the present moment, when so much building work 
is required for Government purposes, the Profes- 
sional Employment Committee should have to find 
relief work for apparently unwanted. architects, by 
pltcing them in temporary positions in other callings 

if the Institute could be induced to interest itself in all 
the problems connected with building, including the 
‘engineering sciences which are developing on all sides, 
the educational bodies would be bound to reflect the 
views of the main body on this matter, and consider- 
able scope could eventually be offered to young 
architects whose inclinations invite them to specialise 
in such subjects as reinforced concrete; and this 
would relieve congestion and thereby better the lot of 
those who are more gifted for planning and design, 
while at the same time it would shut out competition 
from commercial firms encroaching on professional 
work, 


A proposition by Mu. ROBERT ATKINSON (F.} 
that there should be a farther meeting on the subject 
of Education, seconded by Mz. PERCY B. TUBBS 
[P.], was put to the meeting and agreed to. 
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Provxsson LETHABY (F.], rising at the instance 
of the Chairman, said: To call upon me to reply is to 
putmeinto a dificult position. Thereisso much of the 
highest interest that has been said. I think we are 
nearing agreement : a large measure of agreement has 
already been expressed. I was delighted with Pro- 
fessor Simpson’s speech, also with much in Mr. 
Jemmett’s and Mr. Richardson's, I think Mz. 
Richardson calls art much that Teall science. ‘The eon- 
cept that he talked about is of vast importance. Of 
course, we are all out after conception, but how is the 
conception to be reached ? That is the point. Tt is 
not to be reached by wearing a tall hat, or by talking 
esthetics; it is to be reached the last thing through 
knowledge, through analysis, and through training. 
T want the conception a& much as Mr. Richardson 
oes. To Mr. Jemmett I would reply very much in 
the same way. When one says science, he thinks one 
Graws up so short. Ido not mean the mere geometry 
of bisecting a straight line, or the mere mechanies of 
putting cannon-bell on alever, or the mere chemistry 
6f building-stones, and that sort of thing ; Imean the 
real science or real art of architecture. Geometry, for 
instance—we do not coneeive how geometry should 
be applied to architecture ; it should be the analysis 
of the geometry of what I would call cells. We should 
build up a real architectural science. This branch of 
geometry would deal with the analysis of simple 
chambers, the whole of the possibilities of the de- 
velopment of the chamber, branching out into the 
largest possible thing that’ can be dealt with—an- 
nexes, ete. And after you have had the science of 
architectural geometry (quite an infinite development 
beyond the bisecting of a straight line), in the eame 
way you might have an architectural and structural 
mechanics. Beyond the geometry of the single cell or 
chamber, you would come to the geometry of what I 
call packing, the geometry of the association of the 
“cells” —French planning and Roman planning. Tt is 
all science, orall art ; in fact, itis all the All ! Because 
‘we do not use certain words which express all these 
things, it does not follow that we do not mean them. 
Tam all, in the end, for emotion as well as conception. 
‘You will reach true emotion by not talking too much 
about it. This sham emotion of the ateliers is some- 
thing which stands in the way, and when we have 
our training and the poweriit gives, a way will he open 
to us for oar emotion. 





Mz. HARRY WILSON, who was asked to speak, 
said he would like to come to another meeting, and to 
say a few words, drawing attention to some practical 
suggestions. 


‘Tax CHAIRMAN ssid they would be delighted to 
hear Mr. Wilson, and they would put him down to 
open the discussion at the next meeting on the 
subject. 


AFTERWARDS 


REVIEWS, 


AFTERWARDS. 
The Coming War. By Ambrose Poynter. Bo, Lond. 1916. 
ohn Murray, Albemarle Sire. 

A man of reasonable modesty shrinks from recom- 
mending the class of education to which he was him- 
selfsubjected. Tf discussion arises as to the compara 
tive merits of different methods of training the young 
itis at least embarrassing to any man of good feeling 
to stand up for the particular kind of schooling which 
brought him to efficiency. If a man says, except in 
privacy or intimacy, “the best education in the world 
is the education which I received,” he either has to 
save his face by alleging or pretending that he wasted 
his chances, or to leave his faoe unsaved and be written 
down as a boastful prig. 

Mr. Ambrose Poynter has written © book which is 
fall of interesting thought clothed in particularly neat 
English and adomed with just such a measure of 
classic allusion as can be interwoven among (rather 
than inerusted upon) a subject that is largely statistic, 
laxgely philosophic and mainly cxconomic (I spell it 
with a diphthong for reasons which Mr. Poynter will 
understand). There is no doubt whatever that Mr. 
Poynter's book owes its good features, which are ve 
‘many, to the fact that he was educated on lines whic! 
(purely, I believe, out of courtesy and good breeding) 
he condemns. ‘The training,” he says, of the prin 
cipal public schools in this country is largely founded 
on asystem which, though it eannat be called entirely 
obsolete, has become ill-suited to the majority of the 
‘boys who are intended to profit by it and which tends 
to endow the weaker-minded ones with @ snobbish 
view of life.” Tn regard to this utterance, which is 
followed by more in the same strain, I can only say, 
first, that Mr. Poynter is not one of “the weaker- 
minded ones,” and, secondly, that if I were not ham- 
ppered. by the same considerations of decenoy I should 
say what I think about that ‘best of schools ” which 
housed and taught Mr. Poynter and attempted to teach 
his present reviewer. 

This code of modesty has, I think, its disadvantages ; 
for if people who have been well educated (or even 
well taught, which is not the same thing) ate pledged 
by the laws of good behaviour to decry that education 
(Gr teaching) in public utterances the very adroitness 
and cogeney of which are due to the system decried 
wwe shall be sorely hampered in the serious discussion 
of the relative values of the different, methods of 
instruction prevailing in our country. Mr. Poynter, 
ig [ understand him aright, oomplains that: he and 
‘others were made to give too much time to Latin and 
Greek, that he was introduced to them at too early an 
age, that he was taught these * dead ” Janguages in an 
uninteresting way, and that his after chances in life 
‘were hampered by insufficient, or negligible training 
in book-keeping, shorthand and the manipulation of 
the typewriter." Judging Mr. Poynter by himself, I 
venture tosay thathe very obviously made his studies 
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in classic language as interesting to himself as he 
makes them to his readers ; that book-keeping is not - 
deep a eraft that it could not be pursued by him as a 
by-study; and that the accomplishments of type- 
“writing and stenogcaphy could have been mastered by 
him (probably have been) as easly as billiards. Uni- 
‘versal culture in typing during school and college years 
would ina couple of generations practically stamp out 
caligraphy, which, after all, is a graceful accomplish~ 
ment and reasonably useful. 

All T have here said is no condemnation of Mr. 
Poynter ; itis merely a suggestion on my part that he 
has written a better book than he thinks he has, and 
‘that one reason ofits goodness is the education which 
‘the author, out of pure modesty, affects to blame. 

“ Pas est et ab hoste doceri”—s0 the advocate of 
modemvside education begins ; “from the enemy 
Britain may learn much, particularly in the industri 
arts of peace.” Mr, Poynter is no pro-German ; he 
pennits himself to endorse George Robey’s successful 
outburst of description, “A bloodthirsty horde of 
super-edueated savages,” but he does wish fo urge upon, 
‘us the necessity of imitating after the war some of 
‘those methods of pushing commerce and encouraging 
‘practical scienco which led the Germans during the 
Inst forty years towards a pinnacle of commercial 
‘success which but for the outbreak of the war (imposed 
by them upon the world) would undoubtedly have 
been attained. 

‘Mz. Poynter is quite right up to a limit. England 
dha lacked push, fas lacked the power to make the 
‘most of her own inventions, and has Jacked also Ger- 
mauy’s gift for appropriating the experience and 
initiative of other lends. Let us, therefore, learn 
from Germany, by all means, but itis fair to cap Mr. 
Poynter's Latin tag with a Greek one,—* Gifts from 
the foe are gittless, proftless.”” There aresome German 
virtues which we should be better and happier without 
even if we remain, for the loss of theta, little poorer 
anda little more like the stapid generous old England 
of tho nineteenth century. 

In the middle of the book there are some chaptens 
entitled “Raw Material.” ‘They deal with England's 
man- and woman-power. If I mention that they are 
particularly statistical it will be understood (quite 
erroneously) that they are just the kind of chapters for 
the writing of which Mr. Poynter's typo-stenographi- 
cally trained, modemn-sided student would be specially 
suited. Tt amuses me to think of such a being in eon 
nection with these pages—pages into which the author 
glides with a couplet of Dante and out of which he 
emerges tossing a nosegay of verse from Theocritus, 
‘These chapters are very good and evince that study of 
social or rather citizen humanity which is obtainable 
only by living in the past as well as in the present. 

Most truly does Mr. Poynter observe that England 
before the war was stratified in social layers of hori- 
zontal formation across which the war has driven 
vertical divisions of a less artificial and more natural 
cleavags, Certainly this image is a little forced, for 
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-even the war classification has its horizontal beds, and 
‘even pre-war England knew divisions in the ranks of 
Britannic humanity which ran counter to the lamina- 
tions of wealth and social standing. But roughly and 
broadly the observation is trae and somd. The 
classification of men brought about by the war ran 
largely at right angles to the pre-existing severances, 
‘of society. Mr. Poynter's suggestions and state- 
ments on this interesting upheaval stimulate thought 
‘and his readers are led on to'go further into the 
analysis of war's social changes, Tam driven for my 
‘own part to think that one of the happinesses brought 
by war to our citizen-soldiers has been the discovery 
‘of the pleasure of what may be called disciplined a 
tocracy. England for a long time had been suffering 
from the grave and inherent discomforts of what the 
French call égalité. ‘The theory that every man is as 
good as his neighbour is mercifully untrue. If it were 
true the facts that made it true would obviously. 
be fatal to all comfort and convenience in the life of 
the State. England had very largely subscribed to it, 
with the result, among other results, that in country. 
districts the old benign and convenient control exer- 
ceised by squires and magistrates has been largely 
superseded by the submission of the inhabitants to the 
rule of boards and councils which, except in go far as 
‘these boards are composed of the personnel of the old 
rural aristocracy, means that country (and country 
* town) affairs are governed by groups of nonentities 
faintly swayed into the necessary activity by the alter- 
nate energies of their radical members and of the 
fumetionary who is their paid official. As far as the 
actual government of the community is conoemned 
‘there may be no harm, there may even be good, in this 
régime, Wut ite effect on the citizens themselves is 
immensely depressing. There are certain pleasures in 
governing, there are also very great pleasures in being 
governed ; but the lukewarni sense of governing your- 
self through the medium of a group of counterparts of 
yourself, elected by a process in which you have $0 
infinitesimal a share that you would not give up 
gate of golf to take part in it, can bring no intoxica- 
‘ion to the brain of » patriot 
With this municipal and rural tepidity of govern- 
ment goes hand in hand a social torpor bred of the 
dispiriting discovery that, if you are as good as every- 
body else, everyone else is as good as you ; and the 
flaming apocalypse which has burst upon’ many. a 
voluntary (or conscript) soldier as he stepped from the 
hhorizonless plateau of kingship by equality into the 
subservient post of a private was nothing less than the 
Glorious fsleity of being ruled with unquestioned 
authority at the very bese of a vast pyramid of gradu- 
ated oligarchy, “This,” he must have said, “is life 
indeed. Here am I in a live and glowing system. I 
may rise to intermediate power in it; I may become 
‘one of these who unite the privilege of commanding 
with the privilege of being commanded. In the mean- 
‘while Tam relieved of all responsibility except the 
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glorious, restful, simple and satisfying responsibility 
of obedience.” "To do them justice, their hot-headed 
joy was justified, for many of them had scarcely Inown 
beforehand the’ pleasures of submission. For the 
parents of the poor have but little authority and their 
teachers often teach what is called “ independence.” 

‘To change the subject. Mr. Poynter in a clever set 
‘of pages on the epochs of England and their vicissitude 
exclaims that every man belongs to his own century 
and that every century is atits own time up to date.” 
How true this is! ButI want to counterit by another 
trath. [like to think that when Aristotle defined man 
as apolitical animal ” he did not merely mean that 
every baby 





Born into this world alive 

Tscither alittle Liberal 

Or elae «little Conservative. 
Citizenship indeed implies a city, and, with all due 
respect for the mutability of South American com- 
munities, it more or less implies a pre-existent city. 
Certainly, citizenship, or political existence, counts for 
‘more in an old than in a new-born polity. I believe 
that happiness among thoughtful people consists very 
largely in the sense that they are comrades, fellow 
citizens, or fellow religionists, with those who have 
preceded thom. We all, of course, live on the edge of 
the ages, with the precipice of futurity in front of us ; 
and as far as food and raiment are concerned, and 
dividends and New Art, we are obliged to take a front 
seat, with our feet hanging over the cliff; but the back- 
‘ward view over the plateau of the past is a fine view, 
afterall, and the people who enjoy it most, who see it 
clearest, and live back into it,are not always the fools. 

Mr. Poynter, I realise, makes his reviewer ramble, 
which is only another way of saying that he makes his 
reader think. He doesn’t forget that he is an archi- 
‘tect, either ; after his second chapter, which closes with 
‘a quotation from Fanny Buey (I admire anyone who 
admires Fanny), he goes for London and London's 
filings. He hits boldly at our unrivalled powers of 
producing expensive bathos in architecture and town 
planning, and if I feel constrained to think that he 
fometines hts too hard, or with misdirection, Tan at 
Teast enjoy to the full his merry onslaught upon a cer- 
tein centro of Wost End. wealth where indiscretion, 
ignorance and apathy have punctuated their claims by 
a monument, 

There are so many bright spots in the book that I 
can only touch on those I should like to commemorate. 
Such are his lively passage on the modern house ; the 
contrast he emphasises between “furious and brief 
effort” and long-continued energy of a less demon- 
strative and obvious kind ; his raps at the British 
workman, the civil servant and the Member of Parlia- 
ment, and his comments on the German discovery 
that there is good business” in art. In regard to 
this last I om ready to think that England has already 
begun to awake from sleep. Undoubtedly, one of the 
‘most striking developments that our generation has 
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seen has been the renascence of beautiful lettering as a 
trade asset and the encouragement of good drawing 
(and colouring) for purely advertising purposes. Com- 
‘mercial architecture, too, has immensely improved 
during the last twenty years, 

‘Finally, Ishould like to arguo in a friendly way with 
‘Mfr. Poynter on his suggestion that traditional art died 
‘out with the death of personal magnificence ; I should 
like to insert Alfred Stevens alongside of Josiah Wedg- 
‘ood nis page on the use of ain commercial pro- 
ducts, just to show that the nineteenth century could 
do somiething in this line ; I should like to reprove him 
very tenderly for calling the great Perkin * Perks ”; 
and, lastly, I should wish to thank him very heartily 
for two evenings of very pleasant and profitable read- 
ing. aut, Warernovse [F.]. 


AN AMERICAN GUIDE TO ARCHITECTURE, 
Phe Practical Bock of Architecture. By O. Mallack Price 
‘Sm. 40. Philadelphia and London. 1916, 258. (J. B. 

Lippincott Oo., 16 John Street, Adelphi.) 

A casual dipper into this American book, if an 
architecturally superior person, is likely at first to be 
“antagonised ” by it. He will resent the author 
taking" the whole world for his parish ” and “ putting 
him wise” on all things—from the Greco-Baptist 
church of the early colonists to the splendid piles of 
West Point, from the ways of the Egyptians to the 
personal relations of twentieth century architects and 
clients. But a more careful study disarms him ; he 
finds the book is not written for initiates, either mas- 
tere or pupils, but forthe great publi, for alients not 
architects. Whether itis good for the great public to 
be encouraged to consider mysteries is questionable ; 
itis apt to acquire an interest in unholy patent mate- 
rials, to insist on particular " styles,” and to make its 
architect wish it had no “ taste” at all, beyond that 
so clearly manifested in the choice of a professional 
adviser. Perhaps, however, Mr. Price will doit good ; 
his ph:losophy is on sound lines, and, though clothed 
ina new and different phrasing, one reoognisesinit the 
old wholesome doctrines of Ruskin, Morris, and Street 

‘The author of this guide to those about to build 
says, in his preface, that he “treats a subject never 
before presented to the lay readerin a direct manner.” 
‘He treats it under two headings—"" A Practical Guide 
‘to Styles” and“ A Practical Guide to Building.” In 
“Styles” we begin with a glossary, admirably illus- 
trated from the point of view of the inexpert person, 
who will find a photograph of a Classic entablature, 
‘with the names of its parts written thereon, less repel- 
lent than the cold geometric examples of Chambers. 
‘We proceed then to scamper through the ages, being 
made to realise how Providence has gradually led up 
by way of Egypt, Greece, Rome, and the Middle Ages 
to the varied American manner. (Incidentally, while 
the critic may be unable to dispute that “most Eng- 
lish examples of Gothic do not show the spontaneity 
ofthe style as practised in France,” he wil, perbaps, 
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feel that the instance illustrated, Wren’s towers at 
‘Westminster, is hardly convincing in itself.) 

When we have been whirled into modemity and 
Ametica the pace slackens, and interest grows with 
increase of detail. “Colonial” architecture is de- 
scribed as being of two types—Early Colonial, a 
homely thing of clap-boarding and gambrel roof ; and 
Classic or Georgian Colonial, comniced, porticoed, and 
pompous. We are informed of the Créole variant of 
Louisiana, a much-baloonied, slender-pillared style, 
evolved under French and Spanish influences. We 
read of the “mission” manner of California, of the 
‘Anglo-Pennsyivanian type, and realise that American 
architecture, like American literature, is a product of 
locality, We differentiate between the severe classic 
of McKim, Mead & White, and the balanced fes- 
tivity of the Beaux-Arts School. Finally, we learn 
that “ the great modern English architects have their 
influence and that their names are Voysey, Lutyens, 
Bidlake, Baillie-Seott, E. Norman Shaw, and Dawber.”* 

Thereis apparently no one“ American style.” How 
should there be in a land of such vast’ distances, 
varied climates, and a mixed race with a habit of 
observant travel? Like ourselves, our cousins did 
xnot follow the Continental New Art” syren, and the 
““Enropean secession” has but few disciples ; one 
could wish it had more if the work of Frank Loyd 
Wright, on page 198, is a typical example. 

In the main, America, though given to coquet with 
strange religions, seems in architecture to hold fast to 
orthodox faiths.’ In domestic work she may be said 
to be almost timid, the business man heing apparently 
much in fear of home eriticism and greatly sensitive 
to the uninformed appreciation offriends. ‘The “sky- 
soraper ” is, of course, the most definite Transatlantic 

roduct, and its great height and complexity present, 
th problems. But even these are solved on tredi- 
tional lines, generally Classic, There is, however, an 
inereasing tendency to attempt what is described as. 
“aGothic motion.” ‘This appearsin the West Street 
Building, the Liberty Tower, and the fifty-storied 
Woolworth building of New York. Mr. Price advo- 
cates, for rsthetic reasons, this use of Gothic (which 
he says is nicknamed “ Perpendicular architecture”) ; 
he feels it suits the aspiring nature of these “ cathe- 
drals of commerce” : possibly, too, the elimination of 
‘the great cornice, with its darkening eflect on at least 
one floor, has its attraction for the practical mind. 
The newer type of tall building is planned with a 
smoke proof ” isolated staircase, epproached by iron 
Dalconies from each floor, and there isa growing habit 
‘with building syndicates to purchase rights to light all 
round theirsites. Asa result of this the buildings are 
architecturally treated on each elevation, and New 
York is becoming a city.of towers rather than of the 
‘colossal steps which have made Broadway into what 
hhas been described as “a convulsion rather than a 
street.” 

‘The second part of the book, the “ Guide to Build~ 

ing,” reveals difference between American and Eng~ 
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lish procedure. A form of agreement between archi- 
tect and client (issued by the American Institute of 
Architests) appears to be in common use. One or 
‘two of its clauses may be of general interest. 

8. Supervision of Work—Tho architect will endeavour 
to guard the owner ageiast defects and defsiencies in the 
‘work of contractors, but he does not guarantee the per- 
formance of the contract. ‘The supervision of an architect 
is to bo distinguished from the continuous personal super- 
intendence to be obtained by the employment of a clerk 
of-tho-wotks. 

LL Ownership of Drawings —Drawings and ayesitiea- 
tions as instruments of service are the. property of the 
frohitoct whether the work for which they axe made be 
-exceuted oF nok 


‘Tho American architect, too, seems more given, or 
‘more able, to employ specialists on his personal staff, 
specification writers, structural experts, supervisors, 
designers, and common draughtsmen! He uses 
Hineh scale for working drawings and finch or 
‘f-inch for details. He has, however, to be less lavish, 
‘than his English brother with “ sketches,” for, to 
quote Mr. Price, “ the average American client would, 
-expect to see his house completed before the English 
preliminary drawings were finished.” 

The “ internal decorator,” often a commercial firm, 
seems to be even a greater infiction than in England, 
and he deals with panelling, fireplaces, staircases and 
inserted antiques, as well as with tapestry, farniture 
‘and movable things ; his activities are apparently 
‘more resented than those of the landscape gardener, 
who also flourishes. 

‘Mr, Prioe gives some interesting information for the 
benefit of clients as to the relative costa of various 
types of constructionin America. Assuming carriage 
to be in all cases the same, and the total expenditure 
10,000 dollars—clap-board covered frame takes 945 
for outer wall, frame and stucco 1,171, briok 2,217, 
stone 2,991, and“ actual half timber” $491. Oneis 
pleased at tho 3,491, for, though the American srohi- 
tect ean produce a quite charming adaptation of an 
Talian villa, when he gets among “ actual half tim- 
ber” he is horrid! Over there they suffer, as we do 
here, from a lack of craftsmen who can be left alone 
-oceasionally to work out a building’s salvation. I 
feel this most in Gothie work. Even in the fine 
churches of Cram, Goodhue & Ferguson the wor- 
shipper has to “endure hardness”; the unexpected 
seems to have been carefully arranged from head- 
quarters, and the conscientious carver is felt to have 

-soriously and faithfully carried out instructions to be 
quaint. The casual, unsophisticated, illiterate, poot- 
‘workman, who knew little about art énd just enjoyed 
himself, has gone from America as well as England. 
“Education,” machinery, unionism and commer- 
cialism have killed him. Can he be brought back to 
life, in different form but with the same spirit, by 
the’ strong arm of the State or the pious elforts of 
societies # 

‘To retum to Mz, Price's hook. Whether anything 
but the growing ages and the grace of God will lift up 
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popular taste is questionable, but this is an honest 
attempt, itis “ very teaching,” it will do the lay per- 
son, for whom itis intended, no harm, and both gentle 
and simple will enjoy the pictures. 

‘Henpeet G. Inpersox [F.] 





CORRESPONDENCE, 


Gothic Construction. 
Eagle House, Wimbledon: 21 April, 1917. 
To the Editor, JouRNAL R.LB.A— 

Sin,—In these short-handed days 1 have not till 
now found time to reply’ to Mr. Moore's letter in your 
Jourwat of February. Mr. Moore holds to. his 
contention that there is no Gothic short of Amiens, 
where construction by equilibrium of .forees is 
pushed to an extreme, and voids increased at the 
expense of solids to the utmost, He excludes from the 
style all that had been done before during the Middle 


“\Rh due deference to. Moore I submit that this, 
which at first sight seems merely playing with words, 
really involves serious fallacy. ‘The construction 
which alone he calls Gothic was not new thing or 
‘am entirely different thing, but the final stage of a 
gradual progress, of which we know every step. To 
understand the ‘construction of Amiens you must 
follow the course of architecture from Vezelay, St. 
‘Denis, Sens, and Senlis downwards. There is no breale 
jn continuity. Through the whole period it was the 
very same Gothie genius which worked step by step 
4ill it reached the final scientific result which satisfies 
Mr. Moore. ‘To say that mediwval architecture sud- 
denly becomes Gothic at Amiens is like saying that a 
boysuddenly becomes human when he becomes @ man, 
T can suggest no other word but @othio to cover the 
whole period of transition from Romanesque. So far 
from the construction at Amiens being something new 
or different from what had gone before it is but a re- 
finement of that in the earlier churches, or, indeed, of 
‘that in the Basilies of Maxentius. 

‘Mr. Moore objects to my claiming the wall-ib as 
part of the wall and not of the vault. He says that in 
the clozestory at Amiens there is no wall, and the in- 
tervals between the piers are mere interoolumniations. 
This goes too far. ‘The nave arches and triforium are 
asnecessary there forstability asin the older churches ; 
the window itself, hough reaching from pier to pier, is 
‘the desoendantof the more solid clerestories of Chartres, 
‘Laon, and Lisieux, and its arch canries and belongs to 
the solid wall whieh rises above to receive the wall- 
plate. At Winchester the side walls have gone out- 
‘wards, carrying the wall-rib with them and leaving the 
vault behind, 80 that one could look down into the 
Church between wall-rib and panel. ‘There can be no 
doubt there of the rib belonging to the wall. So in 
ruins of Gothio churches where the vaults have fallen 
the wall-rib remains in the side wall. Many vaults have 
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xno wall-tib, the vault resting just as well on a set-off in 
the wall. The wallb is only a sort of cornice, and an 
‘omnament, to break the meeting of wall and vault. 
Mr. Moore further objects to my tracing the stilting 
of the wall-rib to the need of leaving space for the 
window, on the ground that it was stilted at Laon, 
Paris, and elsewhere, though the clerestory windows 
took no advantage of the opportunity to expand. 
‘That is, no doubt, true. But the narrow side arch 
has to rise at its crown to the level of the wide trans- 
verse arches, and if Mz. Moore will try to strike the 
wall-ib without a stilt’ in the earlier clorestories he 
‘mentions he will ind it would cut across the windows, 
narrow though they be, besides being unsightly from 
the contrast of is acutenese with the other arches, 
In conclusion, I contend that the great Gothic 
‘movement in art will never be understood so long as 
attention is fixed only on ita effect on the vault. There 
are many elements in-Gothic architecture, such as 
subordination of orders, window tracery, application 
of ornament and statuary, which have no connexion in 
the world with stone ceilings. Had Amions been ceiled 
swith wood we might still have had its glorious porches. 
‘Had no Gothic vault ever been turned we might stil 
have had the great East windows of Lincoln, Catlsle, 
Selby, and York, the spires of Chartres, Norwich, 
Lichfield, Senlis, and Salisbury, and the’ towers of 
Lincoln, ‘Gloucester, and Canterbury. Mr. Moore 
however will contend that these are not Gothic, and 
there I am afraid we must leave him.—Your obedient 
servant, 
T.G. Jackson. 


‘The Educational Coaference. 
3rd May 19117. 
To the Editor, JouRNat RLB.A.— 

Smn,—Is there not some danger of getting out of 
touch’ with reality in these discussions? A. vague 
approval is apparently obtained for ideas which seem 
to be contradicted by experience, and I doubt if the 
individuals present would be responsible for their 
results in practice. Take the proposal to control 
students abroad, I sat opposite to a student whom I 
recalled nearly thirty years ago at a foreign capital as 
grousing at the task his very mild and distinguished 
director had imposed. It was then a wearisome piece 
of theorising, Similarly T recall, years ago, a prize 
winner, who wanted a task, being allotted a building 
to measure which I always go out of my way to see, 
‘one which to-day is in favour. ‘The student reported 
to the governing body that he had been to see it and 
* saw nothing in it to draw.” Wisely, as I think, he 
‘was then told to do what he liked, and the result gave 
teat satisfaction. 

Tagree that a student will waste time, but his after 
regrets need not be taken seriously; if he has any- 
‘thing in him at all he will certainly do some work, 
‘which will mean much to hiny if not to anyone else, 

T believe Palladio was mentioned. Well, James 
Adam wrote of his visit to Vincenza in terms which 
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almost agreed with those of Street nearly a century 
later. Barry, however, thought it worth while to 
hire a crazy gig and, in'spite of bad roads and worse 
information, hunted up the villas except two. Iknow 
what that must have meant, as I have been along the 
Brenta and to Wasa myself, 

‘Viollet-le-Duc's memorable letter to hia pupil, who 
after did so muchto elucidate Roman building, charged 
him to avoid the Villa Medici and its methods. Tonly 
recall these things to illustrate how much care and 
‘tact is needed in dealing with the natural bent and 
initiative of the student—there are surely limits to the 
very popular line at the moment, “ compulsion.’ 

ALT. Boron [F.] 











EDWARD GREENOP [F.}. 
Born 1861; died 1917. 


By the recent death of Edward Greenop the R.LLB.A. 
has lost a useful and valued member. He was the 
third son of the late W. C. Greenop, solicitor ; was 
educated at Dulwich College, and articled to Mfr. John 
Morris [F.], of Grecechareh Street. He was eleoted 
Associate R.LB.A. in 1885, and Fellow in 1913. 

Mr. Greenop was the architect of large warehouse 
buildings in Tooley Street, a block of business pre- 
mises in Giltspur Street, “Deal House,” Englefield 
Green, extensive decorative work at 4, Park Street, 
W., and 19, Charles Strect, W., besides numerous 
other works, and had a considerable practice in ad vis- 
ing on and giving evidence in building cases, arbitra~ 
tions, &c., in all of which his help, skill, judgment, 
tact and courtesy were acknowledged by everyone 
‘ith whom he came into contact. 

For many years Mr. Greenop was a member of the 
Practice Oomimittee, of which he was Hon. Secretary 
for five years and Vice-Chairman at the time of his 
death ; ‘and the Committee looked forward to his 
taking the chair, a position he would have worthily 
filled, as his opinions on the work of the Committee 
were always somnd and helpful, A Paper written by 
him and read at the Institute in December, 1911, on 
‘the “' Responsibilities of Architects,” was full of valu- 
able information and advice to the profession. On 
the various sub-committees on which he served from 
time to time he gave excellent assistance, and did 
much work, particularly in connection with the new 
seale of changes and the revision of the terms of eon- 
tract, in each of which he took # very keen and 
practical interest, his help being especially valuable 
‘on account of bis knowledge of the legal aspect of 
these matters. He was also an acting member of the 
Board of Examiners and a member of the Cowneil of 
the Architects’ Benevolent Society. 

In the numerous arbitration and building cases 
jin which he was engaged he could always be relied 
‘upon for sound judgment, and was a most thorough 
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and conscientious worker. His loss is deeply felt 
by the numerous friends he had made at the R.1.B.A. 

‘From its inception Mr. Greenop was associated 
with the 4th City of London Regt. of Volunteers, a 
compa started at the commencement of the war and 
largely composed of architects and surveyors, and he 
acted as secretary, in which capacity he continued to 
‘act when the corps was merged into the 1st London 
Engineer Volunteers. It is to be feared that his 
devotion to this work seriously affected his health and 
probably hastened his end, as he had for some years 
suffered froma wealcheart. He died from pneunionia, 
following a chill canght after returning from some 
regimental work. His funeral took place at West 
Norwood, and was attended by the Colonel aud other 
officers of the Ist L.E.V.’s and by the Chairman 
and other members of the Practice Committee. He 
eaves a widow and one son, aged fifteen. 

W. Hexey Warr (F.} 








ALFRED WYATT PAPWORTH [4. 

‘Few men map out their lives while still in their 
early youth and succeed in earrying out their pro- 
gramme practically unaltered, and it was characteris- 
tic of Alfred Papworth that until he enlisted in the 
Artists’ O.T.O. in August 1915 he had followed the 
career he had early planned for himself. 

‘The younger son of the late Wyatt Papworth [F.} 
tho eminent writer on architectural subjects and 
Curator of Sir John Soane’s Museam, he was brought: 
up in an architectural atmosphere which no doubt in- 
fluenced him in choosing the profession for whieh hi 
talents so well fitted him, We first met in the seme 
tent on Famborough Common in camp with they 
Artists’ Rifles in the summer of 1900, and the close’ 
friendship begun there continued without a break 
until his death. Even in those early days his 
‘energetic nature would not allow him to take advan- 
tage of the rest permitted to those who had been on 
sentry duty at night and he did the day’s work with 
the others. At that time he was in the office of the 
late Arthur Cates[P. ], Surveyor to the Office of Woods 
and Foresta, and was attending the School of Architec- 
ture at the Royal Academy, while in the limited spare 
time at his disposal he worked at his measured draw- 
ings of St. John’s Church, Westminster, for which he 
obtained the Medal of Merit in the R.IB.A. Measured 
Drawings Competition 1001, ‘These drovings have 
since been exhibited at South Kensington Museum as 
‘examples of measured drawings. 

Having been elected an Associate of the R.LB.A., 
Papworth catried out his great wish to travel, spending 
three years in South Africa as assistant to Mr. C. H. 
‘Read, and a further two years in travelling round the 
‘world, making his expenses ashe journeyed from place 
to place. “He crossed both Northern and Southern 
India and visited some of the ports of China before 
settling fora time in Kobe in the office of « German 
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architect, after which he visited the chief cities in the 
United States before retuming to London, where he 
intended to start in practice for himself; however, 
after working together for some time on occasional 
competitions we entered into partnership ten years 
‘ago, and it, was the writer’s privilege to be in close 
daily association with him. 

‘Devoted to his profession Papworth disliked in- 
tensely any interference with his designs by commereci- 
ally-minded clients, particularly when he had achieved 
something unusually original, but if strained relations 
“resulted he always gave way with one of the witty 
‘remarks which, with his charming pereonality, en- 
deared him to all brought into association with him. 
Disliking what appeared to him to be the annoyance 
of the business side of architecture, his senso of 
thoroughness, which he always attributed to the in- 
fluence of Mr. Arthur Cates, rendered his reports and 
constractional designs exceptionally painstaking and 
brilliant. : 

‘Ana relaxation from the design of commercial build~ 
ings he entered into public and private competitions, 
although he rarely had the opportunity of completing 
his designs, but he looked upon the immense labour he 
devoted to hissketches as part of his training, 

‘Always cheerful he had a smile and a jest for every- 
one, no amount of business worries depressing him, 
‘and he appears to have been just the same amid the 
migeties of a winter campaign, for his Commanding 
Officer wrote of him that “ he was loved by his men 
and his brother officers for his kindly ways, his devo- 
tion to duty and his willingness to carry out to the last 
letter any orders received.” 

During the first year of the war he carried on our 
Dusiness much against his own inclination (the writer 
having been called up on mobilisation), but at last, 
saying he could stand it no longer, he enlisted in the 
Artists’ 0.1.C., where he had the chance of an appoint- 
‘mentasinstructorin map drawing. Hissense of duty, 
which was very strongly developed, made him refuse 
this, and he chafed at the delay in heing sent out, but 
after period of special training, from which he passed 
‘out first in his class, he accepted a commission in the 
Royal Engineers. He was eventually sent to France 
at a day's notice on tho anniversary of the date of his 
enlistment, and was attached to the 129th Field Com- 
pany, meeting his death on 2nd April. 

‘He did a considerable amount of work for the Lon- 
don Survey Committee, especially in the monograph on 
the Parish of Hammersmith recently published, was 
for some years a member of the Art Standing Com- 
mittee of the R.LB.A., Surveyor to the Licensing Jus- 
tices for the division of Paddington, a liveryman of the 
Worshipful Company of Clothworkers, of which his 
father had been Master, and a member of the Savage 
Glub. A tireless worker, he leaves the architectural 
profession the poorer by one whose great talents 
marked him out for a successful career and his circle 
of friends by a charming and lovable personality. 

Grsert H. Lovecrove [F. 
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‘9 Conpurr Stuer, LONDOX, W., 19th May 1931. 


CHRONICLE, 
The R.1.B.A. Record of Honour: Forty-third List. 


Fallen in the War. 

Bracksunxe-Dayrats, 2nd Lieut. Gronon Francis 

[Ziventiate], Royal Fusiliers. Killed in action on 
Sth April. 

Catuenpea, Lieut. Gonor Wi.rrxp [4.]. Killed 
in action in Mesopotamia on 25th January las. 

Lovers, Lieut. Onantzs Ennesr [4.J, Royal Engi- 
neers. Badly wounded on 21st March and died 
the same de 

Sunans, Recrxaro [4.], Queen Victoria's Rifes. 
Missing after an engagement on Ist July, 1916, 
now presumed by the War Offce to havo been 

killed. 3 

Me, Shears was elected an Associate in 1912. Ho joined 
the Colours in Soptombor 1914, waa wounded in May 1916, 
and invalided home. Before returaing to tho Front in May 
{est he waa recommended for « Commission. 

Wanny, Lieut, Jou Lucas [4.], Sherwood Foresters. 
‘Died of wounds in France on 27th April. 

Lieut. Warey was cleoted an Associate in 1912. Joining 
the Artista" Rifles in the carly days of the war, ho was 
‘ranted commission in tho Sherwood Foresters in July 
$515." He served with his regiment in Ireland, and wan 
on service there during the rebelion. Lieut. Warry wea 
caught by a machine-gtin whilst going to the assistance of 
‘wounded brother officer during the action of the 27th 
April, and died on the way {0 the Base Hospital. “His 
Commanding Offer writes: * Lieut. Warry was a brave 
ian if ever there was one. He led hin company right on to 
the German wice only twenty days ago, and came through 
lunseathed. On the 27th his company were in, the second 
‘wave, and I hed hoped he would come through safely. If 
‘you could have seen the anxious way in which the men 
Srowded sound his atretoher ‘you Would have reelised 
How they loved him. 1 should have sent in his name to 
day for promotion to rank of captain had he lived, passing 
over otters abore him.” 

‘Members’ Sons killed. 

Pract, Lieut. Cnvoar Sraxtey, West Yorks Regt 
‘and Royal Flying Corps. Accidentally killed on 
28th April, aged twenty. Only son of Captain 
©. Stanley Peach [F"}. 

Sovowox, 2nd Lieut. Leowann, King’s Own Scottish 
Borderers (Assoc. Member Institution of Elec- 
‘trical Engineers). Killed in action 23rd April, 
aged thirty-two. Son of Mr. Lewis Solomon [F.]. 

















Serving with the Forces. 

‘The following is the Forty-thind List of Members, 

Licentiates, and Students R.IB.A. serving with the 

Fores, the total to date being 74 Fellows, 618 Asso- 
ciates, 314 Licentiates, and 264 Students -— 


Fauows, 
‘Theakston, Emest G.: Field Service Survey Coy., R-B. 
Richmond, ET. Lieat,, RN.VR- 


Assocramss. 
Ellison, B. Kitching: Lieut, R.A. 
Salwey, JP. : O.TC, Artists’ Kifles, 
Ebbs, i H. Montague : 2nd Liout., Roy. Garr. Art. 
Goodwin, B. M.: Artiste’ Rifle 
Rowledge, @. Hi. 




















Liceemares, 
Forbes, James : Lieut. and D.0., RR. 
Newman, C.J. 2ndLiout, King’s Liverpool Regt. 
Massey, izmay: 2nd Lieut., Royal Flying Corps 





Sropests. 


" Sexton, G. W. F.: Survey Go, RAE. 


Promotions and Appointments 
Hatchand-Smith, 2nd Lieut. W. HE. [4., Deputy Asst. 
‘AGjt. Querter-Mastor Genl., 5th B. Surrey’ Regt. 

Darinall, Cadet J, A. [Zdcentiata), to 2a Lieut, Ro, 
Owen, Lieut. W. 8. [4.), London Rogt, to Captain. 
Naylor, Sub-Lieut, James 8. [¥.], to Lent. WN.V-R, 
‘Nicol, Bnd Lieut. ©. Salwey (4, KR. Corps, to Hient., 


RE. 

Bond, Lieut. A. P. [4]. D-A-D.R.T, to be Captain. 

Kenchington, Herbert [44], Civil Service Rifles, to 2nd 
Tieut., Machino Gun Corpa 

Bluhm, Capt. Q. Manguall[-], Manchester Regt., to be 
‘Major. 

‘White, 2nd Lieut. ‘f. Hansford (Student), son of Mr. W. 
‘Henry White (FJ, to Lieut, Duke of Cornwall's Lil 

Woodward, Lance-Corp. Frank [4.}, son of Mr. Win. 
‘Woodward (FJ, has been gazetted 2nd Lieut, KE. 














Architects and National Service. 

In reference to the appeal recently issued through 
the Press to architects who signed the National Service 
Form N.S.V. 1, the Architects’ War Committee under- 
stand that the forms filled in by professional men who 
make their status clear under the heading “ (e) Ocou- 
pation” upon the form, are referred to a special 
branch of the Service, with its headquarters in London 
and branches in the provinces. In the case of such 
professional volunteers, unless they specially state 
under heading * (Ic) that they are willing to do other 
than professional work, they will not be liable to take 
up manual labour or other service of a non-profes- 
sional character. Should any demand of such a 
nature be made in error, the volunteer is at liberty to 
require that his form be referred to the nearest Pro- 
fessional Classes Branch Office, where the mistake 
would be rectified. 

‘As suggested by Mr. Neville Chamberlain, a list of 
‘the services architeots could render in the national 
cause has been drawn up and submitted to the 
National Service Department by the Architects’ War 
Committee's Advisory Council. -Tntimation has been 
received from the Department that all Government 
Departments have now been notified that such ser- 
vices are at their disposal. 
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‘The Annual Elections: New Nominations. 
‘The following nominations have been made by 
‘members in conformity with By-law 33. 


‘As Members of Council. 


Cranes : Max [FL]. 

Nominated by’ George Hubbard, Willam G. Hunt, 
W. Honry White, W. Gilbee Soot, 'H. D. Searles-Wood, 
Win He Atkin-Bevry, Sydasy Perks, Mait Garbutt, Dovid 
Barclay Niven, Fulowe; Percival he Brass, J. Dovglas 
Beott, daociten 


Surroy : Envesr Rrcnarp Koxerr [F.] 

‘Nominated by H. G. Watkins, John Howitt, Robert 
Evans, A. Ernest Hoavell, Fellowo ; W. Brandreth Sevidge, 
W.'H. Swann, William I. Gleave, Associates. 


MackeNzme: Aurxanper Grorar Ronsarson (F.]- 

‘Nominated by Tl, D. Searles-Wood, Henry M. Fleteher, 
Robert Atkinson, Horace Farquharson, Fdlowe; Robert 
Lowry, Fred. Ri Hiorns, Brnest Bates, Associates, 
Warre: Wruraw Henry [F.. 

‘Nominated by Matt Garbutt, Max Olarke, Fred. M. 
Marks, Herbert A. Satsbell, H. B. Seasles-Wood, Wai. I. 
Atkin ‘Berry, Devid Barclay Niven, Fellows. 

















Attendances at Council and Standing Committee 
‘Meetings 1916-1917. 
Comxem. (10 Moetings). 

Members of Council. Ernest Newton, President, 8; 
H. V. Lanchester, Vice-President, 93 J. Alfred Gotehy 
Vice-Bresident, 6;' Sir John Burnet, Vies-President, 53 
Paul Waterhouse, Vice-President, 7; Reginald Blomfield, 
Past President, 2; Thomas B. Colloutt, Past President, 1 
B. Guy Dawber,’ Hon. Secrdtary. 8; 8. D. Adshead, 63 
Walter Cave, 8; H. P. Burke Downing, 10; W. Curtis 
Green (on service), 0; ‘Henry T. Hare fon service), 25 
E. Vincent Harris fon rerviee), 0; Gerald C. Horsloy, 7 
4. J. Joass, 8; Avthur Keon, 9; D. Barclay Niven, 8: 
‘Alexander N. Paterson (Glasgow), 0; Andrew N, Prentice, 
7; Harry Redfern (Government work), 0; A- E. Richard: 
son, 2B. A. Rickards (on service), 55 W. Gillbee Seott, 7 
ELD. Serle Wood, 9; Poroy8 Worthington (Manchester), 























Associate. Mevbera.—Horace W. Cubitt (om service) 
0; W. R. Davidge, 9; L. Rome (uthaie (on servic}, 0 
Merberé Sheplent, 10; Philip E. Webb, 0 (killed Sa 
‘astion) ; Herbert A Welch (on sorvice) 

‘Representatives of Allied Socetien—Grabam 0, Awdry, 
0;'R. ‘Burne Dick (on service), OF F. By Dunkerley, 2 
lias, Kempeon, 2; Adam B. Watnon, 2; John Wataom, 1. 

Representative of Architectural slasocsation.—H Aste 
Hall (on service), 0, 

Staxmixo Cosonrrnes. 

Aa (4 Meetings) —B. Guy Dawber, 33 W. A. Forsyth, 
0; J. <Aifred Getoh, 1; Gerald C. Homey, 1 Arthur 
Keen, 5; H. V. Lanchester, 0; Haloey Riewrdo, 0; @. U. 
Scott, 0; H. HL Statham, 4; Edw. P- Warren (on service), 
0; Robert Atkinson, 0; H. 8. Bust, 5; Le Rome Guttie, 
0; Baal Olver, 0, A Wyatt Papworth, 0 (killed in action); 
Phaup Webb, & Gale in aon) "ary Rater, 

tarry Sire, 0; H. P. Burke Downing, 4; Raymond 
Unwin, 0: W. &. Webb, 0 gieagee 

Titeratire (4 Meotings)—Arthoe , Bolton, 4; D. Thed 
dore Fyfe, 0; Andzew N. Prentice, 13 G.'H Fellowes 
Prynne, 0; A: E. Richardson, 0; 2 A. Rickards (on ser 
jee), 0: Chis. 8. Spooner, 4; Arthur Strstion, 4G. 
Harvison Townsend, 3 Paul Waterhouse, 0; M. 8 Bri 
(on servic), 0; W: J: Davien, 4; Herbert Pasamore, fi 
BG. Ramey, 3; WW. L. Spiers, 35 W. IL. Ward (on 
sorvice), 0; Hr. Wigglesworth, 2; C. B. Sayer, 4; HA, 
Sutcholl, 33H. G. Tbbenvon, 45-4. R. Jeromete 0 
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(7 Moctingyy —W. H, Atkin Beury, 7; Max 
1 Creswell, O; a. W. 8. Croan, Matt 
ivand Grinop (deco) "Bt; Geos 

Hublacd, 6; D. Barclay Niven, 73 HL D- Searls-Wood, 

frase W: Gubitt (on aevies), 0} 

4 Eawin ‘Gunn (on sort), 0 

HA. Saul, 1; 4, Douglas Soote, 7; Herbore Shophord, 8 

W. G, Hunt, 8; lan E. Munby, 6°; Sydney Perks, 

7; W, Llltce Scott, 10%; W. Henry White, 12". 

nian aifendanons a up. Commitoc,. 
Science ( Mectings).—H. Perey Adams, 1; B. Stephen 

Ayling, 0; A. 0. Colard, 3; Alfred Conder, 2; W. 

Yornok ‘Crompton, 1; ‘Bernard Dickeee, ‘3; "Horses 

Gheston, 0; FB. Farrow, 0; C. Stanley Pench (on 

servi) 0: R, Eley Smithy 2; Ry J. Angel, 27 H. 

Burrows, 0; W. Be. Davidgo, 1; G. Eoonerd Bikingto 

(on service), 0; Digby T- Solomon, 2; Bmest Hint, 0; 

Grete 1s. OF Sear (on service) 0; C. E. Varndel, 

0 SE. A. Weigh fon service) 0. 
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FALLEN IN THE WAR 


a 














aociat 
‘Dod of wounds (sve. 19. 











Janes Teste, Anco 
‘Royal Baglneere 
stl ts ation (se. 


‘Antwan Oxntt, CAUDWHIE, Zicenthate, 
‘Private, Quocn's Wertminster Ri 
‘le im woton cap. 29 
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to know that the Seciety works in harvionions co-operation 
not only with the Committees I have already referred t 
Dut also with the Professional Classes War Relief Counc 
and the Artiste’ Generel Benovolent Institution. 

ful co-operation of this kind Is useful in preventing over- 
Inpping.. It algo helps to give assistance which extends 
oyond immediate financial aid. My last word in moving 
{he tption of the Report shall bo again to sppeal to 
such of our professional brethren from whom we have £0 
far received no practical support to contsibute to our funds, 
as Tam sure thoy resliso that contributions were never 
‘more neeiled than at the present time. 








MINUTES. 
At the Eighty-third Annual Gonoral_Meoting, held 
Monday, 7th May, at 5.30.—Present, Mr. Emest Newton, 





AWA? Drevge in the Chutes 24 Fellows Gacaing 16 
trembers of is Counaih 1 Ausoraesfncuding mom 
eet the Coumely ant Lice aea™-she Sinus oft 
Hest ilu March vng bon relied inthe 
Febns ke ware tekon ss reed and agned’es corect 

‘The ‘Hons Gaeriany sauonnoed that sin tho last 
meting i had bon worted thatthe following members 
Bad illen tn th Wat’o-dnd Kut Alttod Wyatt Pepe 
wort RE CA) Willem Juokion Bywell Hon” arid 
Simpy (4h nae. ls ae Laval RECA 
Sepbeld Sheds, Queen Victoa' Rites 24, 2oa Llast 
Jo Cou Winsy End Henry” Lavtace Adams 
Hite Sigua” Ga ike mesien ef the iw. 
Secretary it ras rnlyed hat the donpert spots of 
nwtituts for the loss ofthese members be rectrded in the 
Mpotee and thota wessoge of aympathy end condolence 
Ee Toroasded to thet lotr 

erate wold tne of sympathy bo dra 
on behalf the fettot fo Capt Sankey Beech Jan 
Yop Slomon {F} whe had reztyTst'sone a she nas 

"Fortes, the decese wan onouneed of Eawent Greene 
Ej and Walter August Hs Vor meny gous « Talog 
SE nesta Sad twas Govolved det lotion of 
Srmpethy and eoadoloncs by addromed to Mr. Greenops 
ilu abd ta Me, Osborn €. Hil [Pron of the Tate 
Mn W. Acai 

Tinbor Bdward Gumey, Lceniat, aitending for the 
ft tng ance bi Stes, was formal adios 

Tio dnatlant Soceary suaowaced thet the following 
candies hed boon nominated for sleoton --hs Fao 
(She doin "Weplond. Benwal [ely Peraral Maurice 
Pho oth Aled John Healey [ej Rrnert Grigg Heath 
cot inte fae the Balan galing for 
candidature ae Fallow], Colonel alfred Spain, V-D. [4-} 

- $e ASteuts): Autlew Bloyney Hamaleon Walger, 

Nids*Ge John Marvy. ade. lbure’ Co 
Bai’ white Ridley; Thomas Blais Moneded Wightias, 
Biabane. Ae Hodccary:Aseiete : dowtph Fenn 

‘On the mation of the Preaint t wea eolved tat the 
congratalshone ofthe Tantate bo tanered fo Sir rest 
CGecge, Poot Preatdent an Royal Gold Medal upon is 
lect ao Raya Academician 

"he cent formally ovo the edopon ot the 
Annual Report for te oficial your II6-Y? 

in Gay Dawber, Hon Sera, seconded 

In the dneunsion” which eatuds the following monibore 
took parte lr John Steer [Fy Me, Wan Woodward 
(Fehrs HD. Seecer Wood [2') ins Syaney Fors, 
Fata Mbd sir anton Wetty WOv.on CB Wea. Cry 
Mee WN Davidge P41, te. Stax Cask {Py Me 
‘Hacdicks Langaton £4, and the Present 

‘Sr taton ebb, Chatman ofthe Chasing Cross Bridge 
Joint Committee, atthe Test of he President, roped 









































‘ Thereport ofthe dscusion will appear iat noxt luo, 
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‘ooriticism by Mr. Perks respecting the withdrawal of'the 
Joint Committecs potion. vo the South-Enatorn and 
‘Chatham Rallway Compeny’s Bil for the strengthening 
ff Oharing Cross Rallway Bridge, ond upon the motion 
tf the President, asconded by Mr-Davidg, a vote of thanks 
Was pasted by acclamation to’ Sir Aston for the great 
‘mount of tine and care he hd devoted to the work of 
fie Committesin relation to the above-mentioned Bil 

‘he anal Report nas then pe fo the moctag and 
carried unaniznouay. 

"h vote of thanks was pasted to Mr. R. Stephen Ayling 
(F)} and Ms. A. W. Sheppard [4.) for their Isboure in sone 
Section with the anaval audit, and Ma. HL. A. Soul [84] 
‘and Mls. HL 8. Hest [4] wore nominated Auditors for the 
‘suing year of offex 

‘The ‘President referred with warm appreciation to the 
selfsscrfcing labours of Mie. Alan E. Monby [F., Colonel 
Kei Ms, Water Tapp CF] and ts, Arthur Koon (#.) 
in connestion with the work of the Architects" War Com= 
mittee, and it waa resolved that the cordial thanks of tho 
Tratitate be tendered to them. 

‘On the motion of the President a vote of thanks was 
pasted by acclamation to the Aasstant. Secretary, the 
Librarian, and the Biter for ver able conduct of the 
‘work of the Tastitate under the diffcue conditions resulte 
ing from the reduction of the stat 

he mesting toparatod at 7-50 pom. 























NOTICES, 


A GENERAL MEETING (Bustvnis) will be held 
‘Monday, 11th June, 1917, at 5.30 p.m. for the follow- 
ing purposes :— 

‘To read the Minutes of the Annual General Meeting 
held Monday, 7th May, 1917; formally to admit 
members attending for the first time since their 
lection, &e. 

‘To rective the Report of the Serutineers appointed 
to direct the election of the Council, Standing Com- 
mittees, &e., for the year of office 1917-18. 

‘To proceed with the election of the candidates for 
membership whose names are set out in the Jourwat 
for April, page 152. 

INFORMAL CONFERENCE, léra MAY, AT 
3.30 P.M.—* Co-operation in Des'gn.”—Opener, Mr. 
ALR. Jemmett [F.). Chairman, Mr. Alfred 8. 
Gross [¥.J- 
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THE CONTROL OF STREET ARCHITECTURE. 


Discussion at the Fourth Informal Confereace held at the Royal Institute of British Architects, 7th March, 1917, 





Sm Aston Wenn, K.C.Y. 


Sm JOHN BURNET, RS.A., LL.D. [¥.], opened 
the discussion by reading the following paper : 

‘As most of you know, Iam no reader of papers, and 
if had been, Ido not know that, of all the possible 
subjects of profitable discussion at'a meeting of archi- 
tects, I would myself have chosen The Control of 
Street Architecture”; but the invitation came 
through the Secretary, and as I had been a supporter 
of the idea of these so-called informal discussions, 1 
accepted the responsibility, realising, with some feel- 
ing of thankfulness, that the success of the meeting 
rested not s0 much on what I might be able to say as 
‘on those that followed me. For some time I was 
troubled as to what was meant by the “ control ” of 
street architecture, From what Iseem to remember of 
discussions in these rooms,‘ control ” was represented 
by the County Council, ‘the Borough Couneils and 
their officials ; and frequently a third was suggested, 
as if in want of another antagonist, in the form of a 
Minister of Fine Arts, something in point of fact that 
should naturally be opposed by all true architects, 
‘Well, gentlemen, I have no theories to offer in regard 
to these authorities. There are, doubtless, some 
present who can speak for these authorities’ mistakes 
and explain their ideals with a much greater know- 
Tedge of facta than Tcan. I can only address you as a 
practising architect, who for more years than he feels 
or oates to think about has been brought into touch 
with them in many towns and many parts of the 
country, and has recognised the essential nature of 
fanetions, and, with here and there an exception, 
the invariable courtesy with which their officials exer- 
cised their difficult task. Sometimes T have been 
tempted to think that their experiences with archi- 
teota might form interesting if not humorous reading. 
But in expressing my thoughts on the subject I beg 
‘you to believe that I am far less desirous to advance 
my personal views than to place the subject before 
you in a way that may lead to profitable discussion. 

‘What, after all, is “ the control” but the recog- 
nition by the people of the fact that if the citizen is to 
enjoy liberty in the erection of the buildings he re- 
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, CB. B.A. [F.], in the Chair. 


quires, he can only do s0 on lines which do not ourtail 
tho liberty of his fellow-citizens. That the town should 
‘be healthy, that the accident of fire in one building 
should not put surrounding buildings in peril, that one 
building should not depend on its neighbour for sup- 
port (I was going to add-for “ daylight,” but you have 
not got that freedom here yet), that in the streets all 
should have an equal opportunity of what the French 
call rédame without prejudice to those using the 
pavements, itis obviously the duty of a central autho- 
tity toseoure. Ttmay find it meoossary in the exercise 
of this duty to widen  strect or streets, form open 
spaces, or even produce a scheme of “ general im- 
provement” involving joint consultation with an 
architect or an engineer; but the width of the im- 
proved streets, the sizo of the open spaces and the 
‘soope of the general improvement being settled, the 
ground provided has all to be occupied under the same 
Inws or control. 

‘The general character of the town or city must, T 
believe, be fixed, not so much by the individual build- 
ings fronting the streets, as by the breadth of view and 
general foresight with which the “ plan of improve- 
ment” has been conceived and the extent to which it 
indicates that its author has grasped its geographical 
and other essential conditions in his selection of 
prominent sites for its publio or official buildings and 
the extent to which its streets and avenues can be im- 
proved. If Iam correct in this, itis not too much to 
say that in their selection of an adviser and their wise 
discussion of his scheme the public authorities for the 
time being have a very great responsibility ; as on 
thei dession depends, not only the appearance of the 
town, but the health and happiness of its people and 
‘therefore the true prosperity of their industries. 

Té may interest you in this connection, and as 
showing that town councils sometimes feel this respon- 
sibility in their choice of an architect, when I tell you 
that the town council of Edinburgh in 1767, having 
had a competition for the laying out of the eastern 
most part of what is now the New Town, were so 
pleased, and relieved, by the plan of the suocessful 
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competitor, Mr. James Craig, that they presented him 
‘at once with the freedom of the City in @ gorgeous 
silver casket, and also with a gold medal. 

So long as there is no sesthetio control over street 
architecture, the interest and beauty of the street 
‘must depend upon the obvious integrity of purpose of 
the various citizens building on that street, the value 
they place upon art as assisting them in their aims, 
and their capacity to choose an architect who can 
throw himself with some enthusiasm into these aims, 
and express them—within the limits imposed by the 
central authority—in a cultured and artistic way. 
The width of the street, its plan (straight or curved), 
its levels, the position of the site in the street, or at 
the meeting of streets, the length of the frontage to 
the street, and the height he is permitted to build are 
all data which an architect recognises must control 
his design, I do not deny that such freedom would 
lead to endless variety, but if it were possible to sup- 
pose that each variety was designed by an architect 
of ability, or even by architects of similarly efficient 
training, there would be a sympathetic note through- 
out the buildings which any artist, would recognise. 
If by chance there were buildings of poor or even bed 
design, might the street not be a more human and & 
‘more interesting place of resort for the citizens, and 
from their point of view be infinitely preferable to the 
finest uniform conception, which would but form an 
architectural screen exhibiting a similarity of purpose 
‘among the various proprietors which does not exist, 
and from which “ the law” might ultimately allow 
‘them to escape. 

Tt seems to me strange, thet with the example of 
Regent Street, and the horrible process of gradual 
‘change which its present condition illustrates, and the 
example of many squares here and in other parts of 
the country defaced and now beingdefaced by thisand 
that alteration, we, as architects, should still be even 
now talking of the “ City beautiful ” as to be arrived 
at by controlled or controlling designs. Let the city 
be controlled by laws of health, of safety of person and 
property, and in all that makes it a healthy and 
pleasant’ place in which men and women may exer 
cise their calling, and let the architect who so plans it 
suggest the arrangement of sites for its public build~ 
ings, schools and other public services, parks and 
squares, But do not interfere with or attempt to 
control, the buildings generally. In other words, if 
‘the authorities, so far as the improvement or extension 
of an existing town is concerned, have their monument 
in the scheme of improvement and extension they 
authorise, in the general lay-out of the streets and 
avenues, and in the position and design of the public 
buildings they find it necessary to erect, T think it is 
better that the citizens should be trusted to erect 
creditable structures for their own occupancy. 

Businesses of all kinds are becoming every day moze 
highly organised, to meet the necossity of competition 
in all varieties ‘of public service. ‘Their directors 
already demand that the housing of their organisa- 
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tions must, if economy of administration is not to be 
interfered with, be more simply and fittingly arranged, 
and aze increasingly alive to the fact that the general 
style of their buildings, in the interior as well as the 
exterior, may produce that atmosphere which, T 
believe they already recognise, is an important element 
in their suovess, and I do not think it is too much to 
hope that with such clients architects ean make noble 
and picturesque streets. 

‘Téyou agree with me in my contention that such a 
course is the only eound one, sound in so far as it 
appears to me to be true to the instincts of our genera~ 
tion, then what part can this Institute, as representax 
tiveof whatiwe believe to be an essential public service, 
play in the scheme of general progress ? I would sug- 
gest that if great architecture is the true and beautiful 
expression of the needs of the people, then we must 
study as citizens to appreciate intelligently these needs 
tnd the various laws under which they may be ex- 
pressed. We will have then, as architects, nothing to 
do butto see to our ability to express them beautifully, 
and 50 I come back, as I fancy I was meant to come 
hack, to the improvement of the Institute as an edu~ 
cational body answerable for the efficiency of its 
‘members in the public service and whose status, in the 
Dubie estimation, depends on that eftieney and that 

In true appreciation of the spirit of the Middle Ages, 
let us be prepared to face with intelligent appreciation 
and enthusiasm the various problems of our genera- 
tion, fearless of the forms demanded, and made possi- 
ble to us by the variety of material and workmanship 
‘we now have at command. In so doing we will not 
only give our client what he wants, but retain for the 
craftsman that ever-changing application of his 
work which alone can give it interest and make it a 
pleasure to him. T still believe all good workmen 
Know and enjoy their work in proportion as they 
recognise it to be a corporate part of a fit and beautiful 
Dduilding, meeting a definite and obviously useful pur- 
pose. 

T would, therefore, submit that the only control 
required is by the Municipal or County Authorities, 
‘whose present laws and regulations should only 
{insure what is necessary to the health of the city and 
the safety of person and property, and who should be 
responsible for the development of these laws as the 
advance in general knowledge may render necessary. 
On our part, as architects, it lies with us to accept 
such laws as we accept the requirements of our client 
as defined by him in consultation with us. This ap- 
pears to me the only safe course, and the only one 
‘which can lead to sound modification of the law as its 
results are experienced in practice ; as a profession we 
need not fear such Iaws being needlessly restrictive. 
No city, not even London, can afford to make and 
continue laws or regulations rendering it impossible 
for great merchants or others to construct what they 
require and what they oan obtain in other cities with- 
out prejudice to the interest and safety of the public. 
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In 1876 & distinguished layman made the following 
remark in this room : “ Tt must always remain for the 
architect to prove that architecture can keep pace with 
the utmost requirements of the public without sacri- 
feng the governing principle of epee a 
“Beauty.” We are living still in rapidly-changi 
times and it behoves us as members of 8 profesion 
acting under ever-changing conditions to keep our- 
selves able, as the above quotation states, to appre- 
ciate the artistic possibilities of each change as it 
comes, ‘That means high artistic training, which is 
only to be obtained as students by close study of the 
masterpieces of the past, but, having grasped the 
spirit in which they were conceived, let us apply the 
“spirit” and not the “ Jotter ” ; trusting the faculty 
‘wo have obtained for sesing the beautiful to grow as it, 
is kept in use ; keeping it refined not so much by the 
aemoris of the past, but  woald suggest, by keping 
ourselves, as we do as students in the studio, in towel 
with the best work of our best fellow students, now our 
colleagues. 

‘We have nothing to fearfrota control. Ttis not our 
Dusiness to doubt or find fault withit. We have but to 
do with the expression of it, as another item in the def- 
nition of each problem put before us. 

Toan hear the architect of the future say as he looks 
‘upon our cities, as regards the one, they were 
architects then, but the avenues and streets of their 
time wore broad and generous in their proportion and 
in their lay-out, If we had the opportunities they 
seem to have had, what might we not have done?” 
or, on the other hand, “It is curious that with their 
Knowledge of sanitation they had such small ideas as 
tothe value of sunlight and air ; how poor their streets 
‘were, and how lacking in appreciation of what consti- 
tutes a healthy town, They seom to have grudged 
every expenditure on ground or space of any kind. 
Every square yard had to be built on as if every yard 
must give its immediate return in money, and yet 
how astonishingly beautiful and interesting each indi- 
vidual building is. They must have been good archi- 
tects and splendid craftsmen. If is a pity that when 
the architecta were so competent there was s0 little 
broad-mindedness on the part of the public. 


Mx, JOHN MURRAY [F.]: I would like to express 
my thanks to Sir John Burnet for putting this subject 
s0 very clearly before us. I gather from his remarks 
that the whole subject comes back to the individual 
architect and the education of the architect: and 
with that I am myself in entire accord ; it is the con-. 
clusion at which I have arrived. My remarks will be 
restricted to some points as I see them from the estate 
point of view, and I regard some facts as more helpful 
than many theoretioal views that we sometimes hear, | 
that do not accord with fundamental principles. T do 
not, however, wish to criticise, but to try and throw 
some light into the dark recesses. The public, who are 
the patrons of architecture, especially those connected 
‘with street architecture, require from an architect in 
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‘hese days all the essentials that form the framework 
upon which our finished artis based, and they include 
all those that our President recently mentioned and 
some others, But I fear the architect has heen slum- 
‘whilst other professions and new societies ha’ 

forged ahead and done his work. There are necessarily 
some dominating estate conditions imposed upon 
building lessees, which include the use of certain mate- 
rials, and these conditions have an important influence 
‘upon the architecture and upon the estate. There are, 
however, more universally, numerous owners of sepa- 
rate buildings that are nob upon a single estate, and 
tthe street fagades then beoome of varied hues ‘with 
many buildings devoid of architectural merit. 

Tt appears that this state of things, owing to the 
numerous ownerships, cannot be controlled except by 
the ability of the individual architects, and that can 
only be met by guiding and training whatever innate 
art our architects possess. In the case of large estates, 
where land is leased, the architect of each building or 
bblook of buildings is informed of the estate conditions 
which require harmonious treatment. ‘The architect 
prepares his design for the building owner and submits 
his drawings, details, and sometimes models ; they are 
lered and discussed with the architect by the 
estate representatives and modificationsare frequently 
made. 

‘The problem, due to the numerous different trades 
and building owners, is rather complicated, because 

ractically each tradesman demands a building dif- 
[erent from his neighbours, and frequently one that i 
‘not in scale with the adjacent buildings. ‘The designs 
of thee aro as far as possible brought into harmony, 
although the architect of the building sometimes sup- 
ports his client’s demand for a striking individuality 
of design without regard for his neighbours. This 
cours universally in most streets, due to the separate 
ownerships and no estate control. In all cases, how- 
over, itis the individual architect of the lessee or build- 
ing owner who is the projector, continuer, and com- 
ppleter of the design and all its details; he bears the 
responsibility for its esthetic qualities, and it is his 
task to make a suitable design for the approved 
‘materials and all modern scientific conditions. 

Estate control is a very different problem now from 
what it was a century or more ago: then businesses 
wore much smaller, demands were more modest, indi- 
Viduality and specialisation of business had not 
reached by a long way the pitch they have attained 
to-day. In those days the estate architect designed 
practically all the buildings upon each estate. Now it 
is the practice for each building owner or lessee to 
‘employ his own architect, and the work is thereby 
distributed amongst tho architectural profession ; yet 
it is sometimes suggested that one should revert to 
obsolete customs. That is, however, imporsible 
to-day ; the rights of the public and the conditions of 
modem life will not permit it. 

‘A modern architect, in order to practise his pro- 
fossion successfully to-day, should combine a full 
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‘knowledge of art, science, and finance as applied to 
‘architecture, the last not, being the least essential 
from the patron’s point of view. ‘The art might be 
represented as the fruit, the science as the branches, 
‘and the finance as the roots, and unless we possess 
sound roots and branches we can never obtain the 
Dest fruit, 
‘Although stringent restrictions are placed upon ad- 
vertisements on some estates, there are also verymany 

arate owners who impose no restrictions, Even with 
sttingent restrictions it is difficult to restrain the in- 
genious devices of the advertising mania, especially 
‘when ugly letters and things are placed on portable 
frames and stood inside the glass of the windows. A 
heavy tax might be a deterrent, or the architect might 
convert the desecrater by providing a reasonable 
surface designed for the purpose. 

General architectural advancement appears to me 
to have progressed too slowly in this country during 
‘the last 35 years, since I first acquired knowledge of the 
systems ai the Royal Academy Schools, the Archi- 
tectural Asiociation, and, later, at the Institute 
Examinations, For instance, there are now various 
new materials awaiting new designs to suit them, but 
little seems to be done by architects to solve the 
‘problems, and I feel that some collective guidance is 
needed in this respect. I conceive that by the aid of 
sufficient assistance and training, which might, per- 
‘hape, be afforded in a greator degree by this Institute, 
‘8 better and more universal control could in time be 
established. 

Architecture is a progressive art, and it needs 
creative framework to sustain it life.’ ‘The collective 
outlook has, I consider, been too narrow hitherto. 
Although it was laid down for architects in the year 
1834, at the foundation of this Institute, that they 
should embrace “ the whole cirole of the sciences,” yet 
‘we can hardly assert that our guiding policy has, or 
that we have oollectively, accomplished this wise tenet 
to-day. Architectural perception does not appear to 
have kept sufficient pace with the rapidly changing 
times, with the result that thore has been a tendency 
to the alienation of arckitectural sympathy with 
modern progress, and consequently a lack of general 
support of the educated architect by the publio— 
‘hence inferior art has run rampant. 

‘We see how the Great War is shattering nearly all 
our preconceived and limited ideals in other spheres, 
such as industry and science; it should not, therefore, 
‘be too much to hope that architects will keep pace 
bby organising, teaching with complete equipment, 
sttracting the interest and support of the public and 
Ail branches of work allied to orckitecture and thus 
inducing all to work for the common good. Iam of 
opinion that the realisation of this great work is 
possible, and only whon it is fully accomplished will 
architecture be universally improved and controlled 
in this country. 











‘Mu, A. B, RICHARDSON [F.]: It is not inoppor- 
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‘tune to say that the aspect of London to-day is that 
of a provincial city, for with the exception of the 
older portions, such as the streets, squares, and parks 
developed in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
‘with certain public buildings belonging to the last 
century, the chaotic element persists. ‘The question is 
no longér controversial, for the stags has been passed 
when the body of opinion voted for individualistic 
freedom in design as opposed to well-regulated 
systems of consistent architecture, From the time of 
tthe Groat Fire to the late ‘fifties good taste controlled 
the development of the residential districts ; while the 
public buildings compared favourably with Conti- 
nental practice, and even the shopping centres were 
interesting, both as regards scale and general uni- 
formity. ‘The cause of the present trouble can be 
attributed to the unprecedented prosperity of the 
seoond half of the nineteenth century up to the past 
deoade. Tt is comparatively easy to reconstruct the 
‘past and to get behind the conventional scenery of the 
seventeenth, eighteenth, and nineteenth centuries, and 
to draw conclusions from the tasto of those who pre~ 
ceded us, but beyond a certain point such examples 
offer few suggestions for the control of street architec- 
ture to-day. We have the works of the Brothers Adam 
asexamples of how the architects of the late eighteenth 
century approached the problem of providing accom- 
modation for various classes in the superior residential 
areas. The guiding factor in that case was compre~ 
hensive street design with buildings formed into com- 
plete yet separate compositions. ‘The speculative 
builders, landlords, and architects who flourished 
during the Napoleonic wars extended the theories of 
‘these ingenious Scotsinen, Then came the age of 
Stucco, andwhat Carlyletermed the aorid putrescences 
of Belgravia, but we have since come to regard the 
abilities of Nash and his school in a different light. 
Even Nash had his difficulties in getting his scheme for 
Regent Street carried to a successful termination, but 
‘up to ten years ago it was the best shopping thorough- 
fare in London. Perhaps this is proof of how street 
architecture properly controlled, as it was when the 
Committee of Taste exercised their functions, can be 
developed. 

‘London does not suifer from a poverty of interest ; 
the chief fault is it is overdressed, ‘There is such a 
variety of picturesque attributes, all clamouring for 
notice ; such a plethora of advertisements, as w 
strange mixture of coloured building materials to 
confuse and detract from the dignity of the important, 
streets. 

Ttis curious how the various business interests have 
automatically adjusted themselves to certain arcas. 
‘There is a shipping centre such as Leadenhall Street 








__ Where he offices of theshipping companiesaresituated; 


a banker centre euchadlombard Street, KingWiliam 
treet and Moorgate Street ; great shopping thorough- 
fares similar to. Cheapside, ‘Holborn, the ‘Strand, 
Regent Street, Bond Street, and Oxford Street; 
manufacturers’ centres like the ill-favoured Queen 
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‘Victoria Street, and engineering thoroughfares akin 
to Vietoria Street, Westminster. Besides this list 
numerousother instances are extant of different trades 
consorting in specified districts. Such an analysis 
should prove of value to a controlling authority when 
giving consent to new buildingschemes. Moreover, it 
should be possible to hint'at the character of such 
‘businesses in the now works. 

Tt is not our affair to enter upon a discussion of 
historical examples this afternoon, bub to summarise 
fhe various suggestions put forward, with a view to 
their adoption by the authorities who now control 
ordinary building practice. 

Te should be just as simple for those authorities to 
frame regulations governing the height of buildings 
and architectural sequence of treatment, both as re- 
gards the main lines of collective designs, as well as 
materials, as it is to regulate the thickness of walls 
and the’ observance of sanitary regulations, At 
present excellent rules are in operation dealing with 
‘building lines in a horizontal direction at the street 
level. Surely something ean be done to extend the 
principle to apply to silhouettes and eky-lines. At 
present, owing to the absence of acontrolling authority, 
‘the first architect on the scene who is commissioned to 
design @ small front in an old street has it in his 
power to mar the amenity of a district. In this way 
streets which a few years ago were ordered and uni- 
form are slowly becoming architectural exhibitions. 
‘The late Mr. Phené Spiers once remarked to me how 
much he regretted the passing of the comprehensive 
‘composition in street architecture ; we were turning 
over some old engravings and admiring the simplicity 
and ordered arrangement of individual houses into 
lengthy fronts. Mr. Spiers remarked, “the craze for 
individuality has killed all desire for good taste, and 
perhaps we shall never see such fine work again.” 

T would suggest that the control and co-ordination 
of architecture, in so far as it applies to the streets of 
‘London, should be vested in a Government department 
‘with, this reservation—a jury consisting of eminent 
architects elected annually by the Institute, and act- 
ing in an honorary capacity, should advise the depart- 
ment on questions of expediency and good taste. Tn 
addition to having to satisfy the requirements of the 
London County Council and the District Surveyor 
indvidual architects would submit their proposals to 
‘the jury for consideration and recommendation. The 
fact that the jury would be elected annually, and that 
its personnel would be voted into position by the 
members of the Institute, would ensure its working 
without friction. The jury system is in operation in 
Paris, and from all accounts works well. Tt would 
not entail any hardship or additional labour to the 
architect, and in many cases would serve to help him 
to overcome the idiosyncrasies of his clients. 

















Proesson W. R. LETHABY [F.]: Some definite 
control might and should be exercised over obvious 
abuses, like plastering street fronts with advertise- 
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‘ments and letting frontages become too dirty and run 
down. Beyond clear abuses, however, I do not think 
much should be attempted in the way of absolute 
rules. It is our business in some way to educate the 
public sense of architects themselves and also of all 
Citizens. This might be best done by setting up a 
strong committee on London buildings, a committee 
for propaganda, for collecting data and for advice. 
Ibis hardly sufficiently realised that this Institute has 
some fanctions which are more or less Imperial, some 
‘which are National, and some which relate especially 
to London : it is the local society of architects for the 
metropolis. I wonld have such a committee inform 
itself of the facts in regard to our public places and 
streets. It might bring pressure to bear for the im- 
provement and cleaning of our railway stations and 
all public buildings. Yor instance, while avoiding the 
wild and violent suggestions which have been put for- 
‘ward for altering Trafalgar Square and the National 
Gallery, we should attempt to get the untidy accre- 
tions already on the roof of the Gallery before the 
war cleared away or sereened in a modest way. We 
should enquire how the dreadful lamp-posts and 
railings we see are broughtinto being. A higher degrce 
‘of competence should be exacted in all public works, 
and these, at least, should be reasonably criticised 
‘Much might be done, Iam sure, in this way by trying 
to remedy obvious, wrongs without raising contro, 
versial questions. ‘Then by way of papers and dis- 
cussions other matters might be cleared up, and put 
on record, like the best solutions of the shop-front 
problem, different workable types of skylights and 
windows, and soon. I venture then to make this 
definite proposal, that the Institute, as one outcome 
of these conferences, should appoint a committee with 
1 view of improving London architecture. It should 
deal with the whole question of buildings much in the 
spirit in which the London Society deals with questions 
of planning. The Institute should bring building 
authorities into conference, and should be in closer 
touch with the Government in all matters which con- 
cern building. Tt must attempt to get something 
done. 








‘Mr, 0. FITZROY DOLL[F.]: Ttseems to me that, 
if the Royal Institute of British Architects is to do its 
duties as it should, we ought to have better represen- 
tationin the Houses of Parliament. During the many 
years I have watched the House of Commons the 
number of architects who have sat there could have 
been counted on the fingers of one's hands. One 
eminent man who sat there was Sir William Tite. He 
did do something—he helped architecture in the 
House to a certain extent. But what we want at the 
present time is a gentleman like yourcelf, sir, and Sir 
John Burnet, and other members of the profession, in 
the House of Commons, in order to rest home before 
the House all these questions. 1 can speak, as to some 
extent connected with one of the largest estates in 
London. What is the experience there? A man 
P 
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entersinto a building agreement. ‘The estate desiresin 
every way that what is done should be carried out in 
accordance with the best endeavours of our art. ‘The 
drawings are submitted by the lessee, and I or a 
colleague-call his attention to the fact that the whole 
of the building rests on a shop front with brass or 
‘bronze rods supporting it, and suggest that he should 
have some pilasters or columns to carry the super 
structure. ‘To this the leaseo replies: "I am going 
‘to spend £20,000 on the estate, and I want to exhibit 
my goods, and if you take off so many feet superficial 
of glass I'shall have so much less space in which to 
show my goods. Tam aman of business, and do not 
care a straw about your architecture. I want all the 
glass space T can get.” T insist. He complains to 
the steward, and the steward sends for his architec- 
tural adviser. Look here,” he says, “I quite agree 
with your objection, but we cannot stop this man, as 
he knows best what he wants for his business. Itis a 
pity and an outrage to my architectural sentiments, 
‘bub do the best you can with him.” I think the worst 
sathority to deal with an art problem isthe Landon 
County Council. If authority were given to the Insti- 
‘ute to seb up a Committee of Architectural Taste, and 
each of the Borough Councils were to have the right to 
consult the Committee, we should, perhaps, get some- 
thing better. Spesking for the Borough of Holborn, 
L recollect perfectly well laying down the lines of 
Kingsway, with my friend Wyatt Papworth, long 
bbefore there was a County Counoil. In planning that 
road it was found absolutely necessary to get rid of 
Clare Market and its contiguous slums, ‘The scheme 
‘come before the Metropolitan Board of Worksin 1882, 
five years before the London County Council came into 
being. When the County Council sent the Holborn 
Borough Council their drawings of the proposed 
Kingsway, it may not be generally known that the 
upper part, that north of Holborn, was shown half 
‘the width of the southern part, and it was only owing 
+o the pressure put upon them by the Works Commit 
‘tee of the Holborn Borough Council thatit was brought 
to its present width. There were several Fellows of 
this Institute on that Committee, and you may be 
tare that it got a good deal of consideration, Yet 
‘the County Comneil would not give way at first, and 
‘they proposed to leave standing all the old buildings 
on the west side of the upper part of Southampton 
Row. "New spocifications were prepared for reletting 
‘the existing buildings, and all the alterations were 
‘made to those houses, and new leases were granted. 
Then, all of asudden, the County Council realised that 
‘a mistake had been made with regard to the curve 
that was necessary to get the tramway from Theo- 
bald’s Road down into the tunnel under the Kingsway, 
‘The leases had to be bought of most of the old houses 
on the west side and the expenditure just made on 
thom sacrificed. Hence resulted that ugly set-back 
on the west side in order to get the width of the 
roadway in the upper part of Kingsway. Had the 
Borough Couneil been consulted such a thing would 
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never have happened; it was only owing to the 
pressure of the Borough Council that Kingsway has 
fumed out as well as it has. It seems to me that the 
nly thing to be done is to press upon the authorities 
the advisability of giving the Institute powers to act 
with the different municipalities where any improve- 
ment or work in the nattre of a new street is being 
made, so that the work may be carried out under 
sensible control impelled by looal pride. Of course, in 
‘the old days, the ground landlords of London had 
‘powers which, owing to the action of democracy, they 
have lost entirely now. If they want to let their land 
‘they have to give way to the requirements of the 
tenant, Ifeel sure that the large landlords of London 
‘would be only too delighted if there were some pro- 
perly constituted authority to assist them in bringing 
about the better architectural treatment of the streets 
‘and buildings on their estates. 


‘Mz. H. V. LANCHESTER [F']: I would like to 
make one or two brief remarks. I do not want to go 
into the practical aspects, but there seem to me to 
be some basio factors which we want to get clearly in 
four minds in regard to questions like this. It has 
been brought to my mind by the slight conflict of 
view with regard to control that London is halting 
between two views on architecture. Take the view 
that the architect has a site 200 or 300 feet square, 
‘and has to put up on it a block of offices or a town 
hall. He goes to work and models his buildings as a 
whole. Many of our commercial blocks in London 
are not much bigger than that, but nobody ever seems 
to get the idea—or if they do it breaks down—that 
these blocks should bo modelled and grouped as a 
whole. Mr. Richardson evidently has that in view ; 
and there js much to be said forit. Ido not see that 
thelegitimato requirements of business are sodifferent, 
when you have given a height limit such as we have 
got, that there should be any difficulty in regard to a 
block of business premises such as the one abutting on 
Regent Street and Conduit Street here, considered as 
‘one block, with a number of ocoupations, but with one 
architectural treatment. ‘“ But,” the other side say, 
“ you have got the chance of individuality, you have 
the interests of the different fronts, and each man can 
consult his own tastes. We have good exan ples from 
the Netherlands and such places, streets where each 
front has something individual and charming in itself 
why force us all to combine in one group?” Both 
can be nccepted, but you must make up your mind 
cone way or the other. "In London we seem to be try- 
ing both, and if you try to do both in one area the 
result is not good. Take some of the Netherlands 
towns—they have got oneideal in voguein one part of 
fhe town, and another ideal in another part, and you 

the discrepancy in going from one part of the town 
to the other, But that ie not ag bad a the disre- 
pancy when the two ideals are in adjacent streets. 
‘You find an effort to make fine combined groups, with 
afagade ; then you turn the comer and see before you 
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gables and individual foatures or 25-fect frontages. 
Tf both these methods are right, we rather want to 
segregate them. ‘Though thatis not an ideal solution, 
it is the best we can do under the circumstances. 
‘And T would like to ask for a little differentiation 
‘otwoen the legitimate individual requirements and 
‘the requiremonts of what 1 may call the purposes of 
advertising. 1 am not referring in the least to adver- 
tising by lettering, but such, for example, as the case 
whore a client will desire that his building shall over- 
shadow, either by height or by richness or in some 
‘other way, those of his neighbours : he says, “1 am 
there to draw the public: I want to advertise my 
‘usiness, and by some means or other I must do so.” 
That seems to me, relatively, a rather vioious require- 
snt, in contrast with the requirements of others that 
‘they shall have sufficient light, air, and convenient 
arrangements for the conduct of their business. 

With regard to the question of the shop front, in a 
paper I read sometime back I tried to analyse it and 
‘concluded that, given the necessity for a full shop 
front, there were four distinct ways of getting a full- 
width shop front consistent with sound principles in 
design. You could make the whole fagade a shop 
front, you could project the shop front and make it an 
extension of the building, and there are two other 
alternative methods. The shop-front difficulty is 
not, to a real architect, by any means an insuper- 
able one. Such regulations as we have at the present 
moment aro mainly injuious,T have seen on the 
Continent a building all shop-front. It was  suc- 
cessful building architecturally, but our regulations 
would not permit such a structure, Then there are 
regulations which arise in connection with walls, requ- 
lations dealing with new materials, and regulations 
with regard to height, which are all, I think, more or 
Jess injurious. If differently framed they might be 
beneficial. Forinstance, regulations do not take into 
proper consideration the width of streets, There are 
certain rules, but these do not conduce to architectural 
proportion in streets. If you take streets where the 
‘height of the buildings is the same as the width of the 
strect—and that is often the result of regulations in 
‘the wider strects—there is a most ineffective street 
picture as compared with the broad street with low 
fagades or the narrower strect where buildings are 
much higher than the width of the street. Regent 
Street with the new height of building will no longer 
‘convey that sense of spaciousness and dignity that it 
did in the ease of the old one; when you add 60 per 
‘cont. to the height of the buildings it alters all your 
‘proportions. You may say we shall get our eyes accus- 
‘tomed to the new proportion, but Tam not go sure of 
it. There is a certain basic feeling in proportion, and 
‘that will not admit of a street satisfying you in which 
the buildings are regularly uniform and niearin height 
‘to the width of the street: they are better a good deal 
amore or a good deal less. I'do not want to labour 
‘these points, but I think we shall clear our mindsif we 
get some basis for the questions we are arguing on, 
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Proressor 8. D. ADSHEAD [F.]: I would say a 
word on this question, rather from what I may call the 
town planning aspect. ‘The real basic issue has not 
been touched. I feel it is a question which is very 
deep-rooted in the social fabric, that it is not all a 
question for architects. Architects areso much in the 
hhands of the public. We are not living inthe age of 
Louis XIV., those Royalist days when we got great 
compositions ; nor—to go to the opposite extreme— 
are we an American city, with a perfectly symmetrical 
plan, but an absolutely chaotic series of elevations 
swithouta single composition anywhere. We are deal- 
ing with a town which might be described es originally 
composed of areas constructed under an aristocratic 
régime, and possessed of a large amount of considered 
composition. Ought we to attempt to continue, 
under our democratic conditions, any effort to arrive 
at composition in the streets ¥ ‘Mr. Lanchester has 
pointed out that the Belgian and Dutch towns have, 
in the older parts, pistreeque areas, and areas which 
are well composed, both of which are satisfactory. 
Assuming, as Sir John Burnet hopes in his idealistic 
‘paper, that the architecture is so improved, and archi- 
tects arrive individually at such a stage of develop- 
‘ment that we oan get a picturesque town which will be 
of value, then there is something to be said for that. 
But that, to my mind, isin the far distance ; we should 
do better, in the meantime, to rely upon a little 
control. Control of the architecture is wanted, and, 
as Mr. Richardson pointed out, control not only of 
fagades but also of the kind of building which should 
go into certain areas. For instance, is it to the 
‘benefit, of that portion of Tottenham Court Road 
which adjoins Oxford Street that there should be in 
close connection three such buildings as a jam and 
pickle factory, » Young Men's Christian Association, 
and a brewery ? But that is not exactly control of 
street architecture, With all the difficulties one ean 
foresee in setting up a Ministry of Fine Arts or some 
authoritative body of the kind, I think it is well 
worth while making some sort of attempt. I think 
the Institute could not do better, on the lines which 
Professor Lethaby has laid down, than givo during 
next session every consideration to this matter, and 
endeavour by: way of propaganda and meetings to 
arrive at some conclusion as to what the Institute 
could do. No better suggestion has yet been put 
forward than that of Mr. FitzRoy Doll, that one or 
other of our members should enter Parliament. 





Mr. H. H. WIGGLESWORTH [F.]: There are two 
points of view which Sir John Burnet and Mr. Richand- 
son have laid down—the individualistic as compared 
with the communistic control—and it seems to me 
that any discussion is likely to take one side or the 
other. Most of us think « happy medium might be 
found to meet the case. As far as Sir John Burnet's 
theory is concemed, there is no question that the 
individual may come under communistic control. 
‘Take the case of such an undertaking as Selfridge’s: 
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there is control of a tremendous number of individuals 
and there you get the communistic idea. When it is 
left to anindividual to carry out a scheme for such a 
building there is a chance of getting something bi 
But, after all, the uncontrolled individuals are innu- 
‘merable as the sands of the sea, and itis these smaller 
fry which cause what Professor Lethaby terms such 
an objectionable litter in our streets. If by some 
‘means we could influence these small fry to strive for 
something better we should certainly endeavour to do 
so,.and if we could bring to the notice of the in 
viduals the views of a body such as our Institute it 
should have a good influence, even if we did not see 
‘our way to support a Ministry of Arb. 

‘M.A. R. JEMMETT (F.]: Could not the Art 
Committee of the Institute take up the job ? 

Mn. W. A. FORSYTH [F.]: As one who was 
Secretary of that Committee formany years Ian give 
a brief answer, and that is that every time the Art 
‘Committee wanted to do anything the Couneil would 
put it on one side. I would utter one word of 
‘warning, This is thelesitimate work of the Institute, 
and it should take up the matter. We have not been 
doing it. The consequence is you get the London 
Society, the Concrete Institute, and other bodies which 
are cropping up, taking the work ont of our bands. 
Tf you appoint a committee I would do my best to 
heip, in clerical work or in any way Icon, I think 
the result of this Conference will be to establish some 
sort of committee of that kind. Itis rather early to 
discuss whether we are to have control, or whether we 
are to have some freedom in architecture; whether 
we are to discuss the crystal palaces which Mr. Lan- 
chester described, or other buildings. But I think 
the first thing the Institute ought to do is to put its 
house in order and get to work. Tt should take up a 
courageous policy and never mind about making mis 
takes—itis bound tomake mistakes, and this Institute 
has ben aisid of making mistakes inthe past, and 
has consequently done nothing for architecture, 
‘although it may have done much for architects. 











‘Tae CHATRMAN : Tam sure we have had a very 
interesting discussion, and I hope it will lead to some 
result, Personally, I should think that, although there 
are many committees already at the Institute, this is 
s0 important a matter that » committee of the sort 

might be recommended. At any rate, I 
hope this Conference will represent to the Council of 
‘the Institute their opinion that this is a really urgent 
matter, and not only to architects but to the City 
and everybody who lives in it. Professor Lethaby 
has often spoken of civic pride, and I think this civie 
pride is what we have to try to stir up amongst the 
inhabitants, not only of this but of every other city, 
some pride in their city. When you do that the whole 
thing becomes easy. At present there is very little 
civic pride. Perhaps you will say there is nothing to 
be proud of. Ido not agree: we have much to be 
prond of. And if we point out desirable improve- 
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ments to people it is surprising to find how much they 
wish to see them carried out. Yesterday I was at & 
joint committee meeting of the London Society and 
‘this Institute. Both are working on the same thing. 
‘The Institute is necessarily a body of architects ; the 
London Society is attempting to interest others than 
architects in London, and I think the London Society 
is attempting to support the Institute by spreading 
farther than the arcuitectural profession this interest 
in architectural questions. I am glad to say that we 
have always worked most cordially with the Institute. 

‘With regard to what Mr. FitzRoy Doll was kind 
enough to say, Sir John Burnet and I feel very much 
complimented that he should have suggested us as 
Members of Parliament. I do not know that our 
ambitions lie in that direction ; but what did strike 
‘me as curious is that yesterday we were looking about 
to sce what influence in Parliament we could get for 
the Institute and the London Society. We have 
‘twenty-five Members of Parliament who are more 
or less interested in Art and Architecture, and these 
have formed themselves into a Committee; when 
anything comes before the House of Commons of that, 
nature, we write to them, and they do their best to 
seoure some consideration for the subject. Tt is a 
small thing, but't is something, and if mote could be 
done in that way I think wo should move matters 
forward. Looking through the Institute list: we find 
‘a number of distinguished Honorary Fellows and 
Honorary Associates, but hardly a single Member of 
Porliament. I think we ought to exercise some 
influence ; there must be a considerable number 
of architects who know Members of Parliament 
well, and who might persuade them to join us as 
honorary members. This would add greatly to our 
strength. There is no doubt, if we are to be an Insti- 
‘tute of far-reaching influence, that we must exert our 
influence out of doors, so that everybody who is in- 
terested in the amenities of our towns should look to 
the Institute ae a body from which they could get ad- 
vice and assistance. Tam sorry Mr. Riley, who was 
to have spoken at this meeting, isnot present, because 
Tam sure he would have put up a good reply to Mr. 
Doll with reference to the London County Council. I 
happen to be an Aldetman of Kensington, and I know 
something of the difficulty theres in getting anything 
done through any of these bodies. When I joined the 
Kensington Council I thought I would try and see if 
anything could be donein the way of more reasonable 
treatment of trees. We hive got at Kensington al- 
most, a forest of trees if they could be put together ; 
but they have been sadly neglected. Going down some 
of the most important roads you will find a gap, and 
‘then a tree 50 or 60 feet high, then perhaps two gaps, 
and then a tree 25 feet high, and so onthroughout. [ 
have brought this matter up frequently, but little has 
been done, although the Council were good enough, on 
my urgent request, to ask a distinguished man who 
really understood trees to report as to the best way 
of planting them, the best trees for the purpose, and 
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‘the best way of controlling the height. He drew up 
an excellent Report, which was published, and since 
then we have obtained a proper man to supervise the 
trees. So we have done a little, though I'am afraid 
that if you went through Kensington you would say 
there was plenty of room for further improvement. 
My idea is that trees in streets should never be allowed 
to grow much over 25 feet high. With the ordinary 
width of pavement, if they are beyond that they be- 
come troublesome. ' The expert I spoke of told me one 
thing which I thought very interesting. As you con- 
‘rol the tree at the top, he said, you at the same time 
automatically control the tree at the root. So the 
trouble of trees with long roots getting into drains, and 
causing other dffculties, is controlled by attending to 
the height of the trees. 

With regard to the general control of buildings, I 
am afraid Tam rather for more control than some of 
the speakers seem to be. I think everybody working 
‘under restrictions is helped, rather than the reverse, 
and that the restrictions which are put upon us, partly 
hy ourclients and partly by local authorities, are often 
anerely a stimulus to exertion to try to meet the prob- 
Jems which confront us. Although Sir John Burnet 
seemed, I think, rather to oppose control, still he 
‘mentioned that very beautiful part of the New Town 
‘of Edinburgh where, apparently, control was very 
strictly and, as I have always thought, most success- 
fully carried out. Professor Lethaby also, I think, 
was not altogether for control, and yet he brought 
forward an example which has always burned in my 
mind whenever I walk up Whitehall. I refer, of 
‘course, to the National Gallery and the extraordinary 
excrescences that are allowed over the roof. There 
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should have been some public body to prevent that. 
‘We know how it arose. There was a competition for 
a new National Gallery, and the architect was en- 
trusted with the work. He went on with some of the 
Gallery inside, and threw up the dome over the cross- 
ing, supposing that his fagade would be built later on. 
Bul the Government never got fuxther than that small 
ortion of it. 

Peknother thing, the control of buildings in sizets, 
would seem to depend entirely upon the width. Nar- 
row streets and irregular streets obviously do not want 
‘cornice fixed for them, and there should e a certain 
amount of play of outline and variety of design. But 
inthecase of a great public thoroughfare the conditions 
are reversed : there should be certain lines laid down, 
and all who occupy the street should be expected, or, 
ifyoulike to say so, forced to follow. That, I think, is 
negessary. 

‘The other day I was looking into Walter Besant’s 
Old London, wliere he gives an account of the Great 
Fire. After the Fire, he says, Sir Christopher Wren 
laid down a plan for the rebuilding of the portion that 
‘was barut, and then he goes on tosay that fortunately 
this was not earried out, and they rebuilt in the old 

icturesque manner of before. ‘That shows the dif- 
Ferut wews of people. It seems to mo, in a groat 
City which is the Capital of an Empire, that dignity is 
‘more appropriate than picturesqueness, and spacious- 
ness is more to be desired than pretty buildings 
Tthinkewe have had a very interesting discussion, and, 
if yon like, I will propose that we send a resolution to 
‘the Council of the Institute, asking them to take this 
matterinhand, andtoconsiderhow bestthe viewswhich 
have been expressed here to-day can be carried out. 























WALTER L. SPIERS, F.S.A. [4.}. 

The death of Mr. Walter I. Spiers, F.S.A., will he 
deeply felt by all students of historical architecture, 
‘A student himself of a most retiring and modest 
character, it was only to a small number that Walter 
Spiers was adequately known as the pdssessor of 
remarkable gifts as an investigator, as an expert of 
real skill and knowledge. He had in addition the 
boundless patience of a bom indexer, and to his 
labours in this respect many have been greatly in- 
‘debted. To the Soane Museum his loss is irreparable, 
anditis nodisrespect to his distinguished predecessors 
in that office to assert that he was the best Curator 
‘that ever held that position of trust. During the last 
thirteen years he has done more than anyone to 
sealise something of the idea that lay behind the in- 
volved and contradictory intentions of the eccentric 
deviser of the Soane Museum. Thanks to his labours 
much has been done to render accessible to students. 
‘the treasures of Classic and English Renaissance 
architecture that Soane, following the tradition of 
‘the eighteenth century collectors, hed stored in his 





unique house. Walter Spiers’ own special studies 
centred on the work of the Stones, and it is to be 
hoped that the Walpole Society will achieve the pro- 
mised publication of his researches, which included a 
remarlablo series of photographs, taken by himself 
ofall the examples which fe had’penonally hunted 
out during his too brief holidays. In the department 
of London topography he was an acknowledged 
expert, and the late Mr. Henry Wheatley, FSA, 
shortly before his lamented death, warmly expressed 
to the writer his sense of Walter Spiers’ great value 
as a member of the Committee of that Society. 
He had a series of ordnance maps of London which he 
had laboriously corrected back to show, not only the 
original streets and buildings, butalso the existing old 
work that remained. These he would most: kindly 
produce to elucidate any point that arose, and he 
Would positively ‘enjoy’ discussing some intricate 
problem, of @ possible identification of site, as in the 
‘case of various unassigned designs by Robert Adam. 
Treceived several interesting letters from him on such 
points, and no one oould be more kindly congratule- 
‘tory when some mysterious case of this character had 
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been finally proved. His caution was extreme in such 
‘matters, and his arguments against would be based on 
formidable facts—arising from his knowledge of the 
pre-existing conditions of site and of surrounding 
‘buildings. A plausible theory for placing a design 
‘by Robert Adam, for the Duke of Richmond, on the 
site of Richmond Terrace collapsed, I remember, in 
this way, as his maps proved ancient site conditions, 
hich contradicted levels and. approaches, otherwise 
quite plausible. Although my acquaintance with 

alter Spiers extended back to the building of the 
headquarters of the Artists’, in 1888-9, of which be 
vwas for many years a most enthusiastic member and 
officer, it was only during the last four years that 1 
really ‘came to know him well. Spending all the 
leisure I could afford in afternoons at the Museum, 
over the Adam drawings, I obtained some insight into 
his labours, ond it was great pleasure to me when I was, 
able to enlist his aid in part of the work which will be 
published hereafter under his name. Ho was a great 
but discriminating admirer of Robert Adam. Trained 
‘himself in the Gothic school, his studies had been on 
different lines to those of his brother. For his old 
master, T. H. Wyatt, he hed a great respect, and he 
would occasionally refer to his experiences in that 
office. He held at one time the post of District 
Surveyor, and had also seen a good deal of practical 
work in connection with his brother's buildings. 
‘never knew him to refer to any building of his own, 
and, in fact, a knowledge of his atudies could only be 
arzived at by inference, and T never saw any manu- 
script or studies of his own, excopt that he once 
showed me his collection of Stone photographs. To 
anyone, however, who called, as a student, any 
information he had was most freely given, but as he 
disliked his name being quoted in any way, it was 
difficult forhisservicesto be adequately acknowledged. 
His recent election as a Fallow of the Society of 
‘Antiquaries was a source of pleasure to him, but 
‘unfortunately his early death has prevented his 
attending on more than, I think, the occasion of his 
formal reception as a member. ‘The letters recsived, 
however, in acknowledgment of the notification of 
his death,-all show a remarkable appreciation of his 
devotion to duty and of his great knowledge, unique 
modesty and personsl kindness 

Anmitor T. Boutox [F.]. 


THOMAS EDWARD PRYCE [4.]. 


Our Class of Associates by this time contains but a 
small and steadily diminishing band of veterans of 
‘those far-off days before the compulsory Examination 
Was set up as a qualifying test for candidature. ‘The 
membership of this band has now been further dimin- 
ished by the death of T. E. Pryce, which took place on 
the 27th uls., with tragic suddenness, at Llangadfan, 
‘Montgomeryshire. During an evening walk, whilat 
‘the act of filling his pipe af a roadside gate command- 
ing a landscape to which he had just been drawing a 
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comrade’s notice, he fell face downwards, smiled as 
‘he other man raised him from the ground, and in a. 
few minutes had passed away. Heart-trouble hed 
called for his being under medical treatment durirg 
some months past. He lies in the old churchyard of 
Llangadéan, justabove his favourite ishingstream, the 
Banw, where, during the last week of his life, he had 
‘been enjoying accustomed sport, In the profession, 
and beyond it, he won the esteem of a wide circle of 
friends, who had a most warm appreciation of his 
genial personality. Amongst his professional breth- 
ren ho was for a time known almost better, perbaps, 
at the Architectural Association than at the Institute, 
owing to his serving office there as an Hon, Secretary, 
and then as a Vice-President, through the years 1885- 
90. Later on at the Institute he rendered service on 
the Practice Committee in the years 1904-1909. 

‘Thomas Edward Pryce was born in Decomber, 1854, 
at Welshpool, Montgomeryshire, where his boyhood. 
was spent until his entering University College School, 
London. In due time he was articled to Mr. Edward 
Power, District Surveyor for Walbrook, B.C. After 
serving his articles he worked as an assistant in the 
offices of Messrs. Giles and Gough, Mr. J.'T. Wimperis, 
and others, and lastly as chief assistant to Mr. Joseph 
Peacock, of Bloomsbury Square. Meanwhile he had 
entered the Architectural School of the Royal Aca 
demy, where eventually, in 1880 I think, he was 
awarded the Silver Medal for Measured Drawings, the 
subject set for that year being Gibbs's Church of St. 
‘Mary-le-Strand. 

He became an Associate of the Institute in 1881. 
As an architect he practised firt in Argyll Place, W., 
‘then in Bedford Row, and lastly in Gray's Inn Square. 
Amongst his executed works may be mentioned 
alterations and additions to Tfield Manor, Sussex ; 
the Church Houso, Welslipool, and Thomey Court, 
‘Kensington Road, W., a large group of flats, for the 
Royal Exchange Assurance, He was also mainly re~ 
sponsible for the ranges of stabling and other out~ 
buildings at Wickham Hall, Kent. Of his designs 
shown ab the Academy Exhibitions that for Barmouth 
Parish Church was the most important, although not 
one selected for execution. This received special 
notice from Mr. J.'L, Pearson, R.A. Other exhibits 
comprised various drawings of old timbered-houses of 
Montgomeryshire, notably Trewern Hall, Pertheyrin, 
old Llandinan Hail and Lymore Hall. Pryce’s draw- 
ings of this Inst are reproduced as illustrations to an 
article he wrote on these houses, im the “Mont- 
gomeryshire Collestions”” of the Powysland Club. 
‘His Welsh ancestry and his instincts as an architect. 
‘would combine to influence him in such studies, and 
as a member of the Cymmrodorion Society he con 
tinued in touch with research concerning the land of 
his fathers, Present-day education for Wales was 
no less an interest of his, and as a member of the 
Society of Ancient Britons he took a personal concern 
in the Welsh School for Girls at Ashford, Middlesex. 

‘From his boyhood upwards he was a fly-fisher ; to 
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follow the beagles and the harriers across country was 
a youthful recreation in which he delighted ; football 
‘became his game at school, and go remained for years 
afterwards ; and a further outlet for his energies as a 
‘young man was found in the London Rowing Club. 
His inborn fondness for his own countryside was @ 
clear and constant flame buming even unto, and 
brightening, his latest moments. As one who in no 
slight degree contributed to the happiness of others, 
may he now be 0 far accounted happy in that it was 
granted to him to pass his last few days, and to 
be buried, in his native Powysland—Peradwys 
Cymru.” WM. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


Gothic Construction. 
To the Baitor, JOURNAL R.LB.A.,— 

Sr,—Sir Thomas Jackson's reply to me, in your 
current iasue, calls for a brief rejoinder. 

Sir Thomas does not represent me correctly. He 
says: ‘ Mr. Moore holds to his contention that there 
isno Gothicshort of Amiens... .. He excludes from 
the style-all that had been done before duxing the 
Middle Ages.” But in my Development and Character 
of Gothic Architecture, under the heading “ Gothic 

struction in France,” I have, through several 
chapters, discussed the Gothic evolution in the extant 
early monuments, and shown that these transitional 
Duildings lead up to, and culminate in, Amiens. T 
there examine, among others, the very monuments 
that Sir Thomas tells us—as if I had ignored them— 
it is necessary to understand. ‘To say,” he con- 
tinnes, “that medieval architecture suddenly he- 
‘comes Gothic at, Amiens i like saying that a boy sud- 
denly becomes human when he becomes a man.” But 
Thave not said anything of the kind. 

‘After these remarks Sir Thomas returns to the 
question of the ‘ wall-tib,” and says: “Mr. Moore 
objects to my claiming the wall-rib as a part of the 
wall and not of the vault.” I make no such objection 
where there is a reall, but T have shown that in the 
developed French Gothic there is no wall beneath the 
vault, and where there is no wall, it would seem ob- 
vious that the rib cannot be bonded into, or belong to, 
wall, as Sir Thomas contends. In this paragraph the 
lerestories of Chartres, Laon and Lisiewx are grouped 
together as if they were alike in character. But 
Chartres, though unusually robust in construction, is 
developed. Gothic in having no wall beneath the 
vault; whereas both Laon and Lisieux are tran- 
sitional buildings, since they retain the clerestory 
walls. To cite the Norman clerestory of Winchester, 
within which Wykeham’s vaulting was built, in this 
‘connection, as Sir Thomas does, is to confuse things of 
radically different natures. 

In the fourth paragraph, Sir Thomas, speaking of 
the stilting of the longitudinal rib—which he still 
maintains was done only to give more room for the 
‘window—seys :" the narrow side arch has torise at its 
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orown to the level of the wide transverse arches, and 
if Mr. Moore will try to strike the wall-rib without the 
stiltin the earlier clerestories he will find it would cut 
‘across the windows, narrow though they be, besides 
being unsightly from the contrast ofits acutencss with 
the other arches.” I think if an unstilted arch were 
struck in the clerestory of the easternmost bay of the 
nave of Paris—which is now in the original form—it 
would be found that it would quite clear the window 
with something to spare; and if in any early build- 
ings such an arch would at all encroach on the window, 
it would be by so very little that it is inconceivable 
‘that the builders would have taken the trouble to 
stilt the arch, and provide the shafts with their bases 
and capitals, merely in order to gain so slight an in- 
crease in the size of the opening. It appears to me 
more reasonable to suppose that if in any case the 
‘window was made so large that it would not clear an 
unstilted arch, it was simply because the stilting, for 
the structural purpose of concentrating thrust, was 
found to afford the room. As for the arch without 
the stilt being unsightly, I wonder that an English 
writer should think it so: fort is very common in 
England, as in the choir of Worcester. In most 
English books, diagrams intended to illustrate Gothic 
vaulting give an unstilted clerestory arch, as Sir 
‘Thomas himself does on pages 36 and 213 of is first 


volume. 
Cuantes H. Moone [Hon, A.] 


‘The RLB.A. Informal Conferences. 
Sheffield University: 3 June, OVP, 
Tothe Editor, JouRNALR.LB.Avy 
‘Srm.—The reports of the above have provided much 
remarkably interesting reading, and must have made 
many beside myself extremely sorry that we have been 
unable to hear, and possibly take part in, these dis- 
cussions. Writing alter the event is rather cold- 
blooded work, and present-day activities make one feel 
somewhat out of touch with educational work, but I 
feel that there are one or two points I should like to 
put forward. have, from time to time, drawn atten- 
tion to what I have considered weak points in our 
present methods, and am glad to see that a number of 
these havenow been taken up by moreinfluential mem- 
bers, Itis hardly possible, and certainly not desirable, 
for me to go over the old ground again, but the follow- 
ing very informal notes may be worth consideration at 
the present time x 
(1) [think no drastic changes should be madein our 
educational system, or want of system, until interested 
people who are at present engaged in war work of 
one kind or another are able to take part in the 
discussions. ‘ 
(2) While highly appreciating much of Mr. Atkin- 
son's contribution, I was sorry to see his suggestion 
that only schools with a certain number of students 
should be tolerated (horrid word 1). Itreminded me of 
astory of a certain powerful monarch, with possibly a 
touch of swelled head, who had designs upon the pos- 
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sessions of a neighbouring king, who, though far less 
powerful, had a heart of gold. But possibly Mr. Atkin- 
son has heard the story. 

(8) We have been far too anxious to copy the results 
of othereducational systems, and have failed to appre- 
ciate all that went to produce those results 

(4) We have been too little interested in the founda- 
tions at the base of our educational structure. How 
‘many have realised that by far the finest move made 
by the Institute in recent years was the abandonment 
of the Preliminary Examination ? What a ight one or 
two of us had to achieve that result ! What amazing 
fallacies were produced by the enemies of this reform ! 
And how little is the victory appreciated now it is 
‘won! Perhaps, when itis clearly understood, we may 
be able to work up steadily from that point, and 
finally get to the “advanced work” about which we 
tallctoo much at present. We might, then, discuss the 
scheme I suggested in The Builder (Sth March 1912), 
formaking the doing of" advanced work” a qualifica- 
tion for the Fellowship. 

(5) This, and the two provious paragraphs, are 
almost all part of the same idea, for in this I want to 
draw attention to the fact that we aren much too big 
a hurry to fly. A great defect in recent efforts has 
been the attempt to do marvellous things in the 
first year or so, with the result that the student 
not only does not understand what he is doing then, 
Dutis still more bafiled by his later work. Artis long, 
and life is short, but these desperate sprints—I have 
said it before (Jounnat RIB.A,, 14th June 1913)— 
are of little help to the competitor in whatis really @ 
long-distance race. 

(6) Our sense of humour needs developing. Years 
ago we poked fun at the Greek Revival, which had 
some point in it; now we poke fun at the Gothic 
Revival, which also had some point init ; but who is 
philosopher enough to poke fun at the present fashions, 
some of which heve precious little point in them ? 
Finst, we have the re-revival of the Greek Revival. Do 
weshrick withlaughterat the miles of egg-and-tongue, 
&c., in the all too perfect photographs we see from 
time to time? Or are we obsessed with a feeling of 
sorrow for the poor devil who has to stick them up ? 
‘Then there are the dreadful attempts to repéat all the 
‘worst features of the work of the Brothers Adam and 
theirfollowers. Isn’tit enough to appreciate this work 
forits beauties, or even toloveit forts human defects? 
‘Must we tum worse archeologist than the Gothic Re- 
vivalist and reproduce it, defects and all, down to the 
minutest details ? Tf architects possessed what Kip- 
Jing would call the “ essential guts ” of minor poets, I 
would quote examples ; but thet is not allowed, we 
are much too thin-skinned. I once tried, but the 
censor intervened. Still, by running through the illus- 
trated professional journals forthe last year orso, they 
can easily be found. 

(1) This reminds me of the importance of architeo- 
tural criticism. We must actually welcome and en- 
courageit, 90 thatin time the average educated person 
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will be as familiar with it as he is at present with 
literary criticism. 

(8) When shall we realise that the main thingis what 
Lethaby calls “Tidiness,” Jackson “Reason,” and 
‘what Ihave ventured, with great daring in these days, 
to call “ Eiiciency” (JouRNAL R.LB.A., Slst July 
1915) ¢ Can we imagine the criticisms which will be 
written in, say, a hundred years time of our present 
work? Will the critic of 2017 praise one of our buildings 
for the care with which the designer reproduced the 
ones, or even the spirit, of 1817? Or will he condemn 
that one, and praice another for being a fine solution of 
definite requirements of a definite place and time ? 
Perhaps he will even find that there were artiste among 
‘architects in 1817, 1867, and in 1917; and that, of 
course, as the genile reader at once discovered, begs 
the entire question. 

(9) have always regretted our abandonment of the 
study of principles, and in pre-war days expressed this 
regret more forcibly than I should at a time like the 
present. I know it is harder than casting shadows ; 
even harder than doing gold borders ; but if only we 
followed it up we might realise both the good and the 
bad qualities in the old and modem work we study 
‘we might find that, after all, there is something in pro- 
portion and all the rest of them, that there is an awful 
{ob in “* Tidiness,” “ Reason,” or “ Bfficiency,” and 
that, as T once remarked at the Birmingham A.A., 
“Precedents a bad master, but a jolly good servant.”* 

(10) In conclusion, while I think the present exami- 
nations are specialised in a way which bears no proper 
relation to any system of specialisation which ought to 
obtain in the practice of architecture (The Builder, 
4th April 1913), T must refer to the idea, usually 
stated implicitly or explicitly in discussions on 
Architectural Education, that we should all be 
moulded to the same pattern. Tt reminds me of 
another story of that same powerful monarch. He per- 
suaded all his subjects not only to walk alike, but also 
tothink alike. Itseemed to work beautifully until sud- 
denly they all discovered that they had all been think- 
ing incorrectly, and then his real troubles began. 

* Téirmly believe in training students to understand 
architecture, rather than to follow ont-and~dried rules. 
The latter method brings quicker results, but the 
former is a surer one, and one more likely to lead to 
ultimate success. I do not desire to replace ordex by 
licence, but I do desire to see dogmatic teaching re~ 
placed by the inculeation of broad principles ” (4.4. 
Journal, April 1914). 





W. 8, Poncuon [4.] 


‘The Architects’ War Committee. 
Tothe Baitor, JounNat R.LB.A.,— 

‘Sr,—As one who has had some connection with the 
‘War Committee and its branches since its formation, 
may I be allowed to express a word of welcome to Mr. 
Arthur Keen, elected on the 18th ult., as Hon. Secre- 
tary, and to say how very fortunate I consider the 
Committee in securing the services not only of an 
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architect so widely known to the profession, but one 
with such an intimate knowledge of the working of 
the committees, the difficulties and efforts of wh’chean 
hardly be appreciated by those who have not taken 
art in them. Those who, for the past year or more, 
ive been doing useful national work tiirough the in- 
‘troduction of the Selection Committee have to thank 
‘Mr. Keen probably more than anyone else for the care 
he has bestowed in bringing before this committee the 
special qualifications which have led to theix xeeom- 
mendation, Avan E. Muvay [F. 

















‘9 Coxpurr StamEr, Loxpox, W., 16¢h June 1947. 


CHRONICLE. 


The R.LLB.A. Record of Honour: Forty-fourth 
Fallen in the War. 

Cuanx, Captain Warten Lunwenty, Royal Flying 
Corps [4. 1914]. Killed in action. 

Gasket, Lieut. ReatNat Rontysox, Royal Flying 
Corps [Probationer}. Accidentally killed whilst 
flying for his pilot’s certificate. Only son of Mr. 
Peter Gaskell, of Hull [Licentiate] 

Bavuniz, 2nd Lieut. AuvRED GrorrRey, Queen's 
Westminster Rifles [Probationer]. Killed in 
action, Haster Sunday 1917. Aged twenty. 

Wounded and Missing. 
‘Tavon, 2nd Lieut. Hernger Samvet, Oxford and 


Bucks Light Infantry [4. 1914] Reported 
wounded and missing 10th May 1917. 


Members’ Sons Killed. 
Coucurr, Lieut. Panay Martin Braxs, East 
Yorkshire Regiment. Killed in action on 12th 
May. Younger son of Mr. T. B. Colleutt, Past 
President. 
Gorex, Captain and Adjutant Rony Myonenos, 
Sherwood Foresters. Wounded and missing on 
Ist July 1916, now believed killed. Only son of 
Mr. J. A. Gotch, F.S.A., Vice-Presient. 
Military Honours. 
Fernenstonnavon, Staff Captain H. T., Canadian 
Corps(4.]. Awarded the Military Cross. 














Serving with the Forces. 

The following is the Forty-thind List of Members, 
Licentiates, and Students R.IB.A. serving with the 
Forees, the total to date being 74 Fellows, 520 Arso- 
cates, 315 Licentiates, and 205 Students :-— 


Assoctaras. 


Boo, Thomes J. : R.N.AS, 
Hanon, G.+ Tnland Water Transport RAE. 


Licewriare, 

‘Williamson, John : Royal Garrison Artillery. 
Srupexr, 

Rankin, T. G.: RNAS. 


Promotions, Appointments, 
Rhind, Brigade Major T. D. [4.], promoted to Lt.-Colonal 


‘on the Stal. 

‘Teaker, Captain W. W., RE. [4.], promoted to Major. 

Fotherstonbaugh, Lieu!. H. L. [4'], promoted to Stal 
Captain Canadian Corps, 

Sands, “Hubert TL) Bromoted to Lieut, and 0.6 
Sanitary Section RAM.C. 

Sowell, 2nd. Lieut, R. V. T. [Licentiate]. promoted to 
Lieut, BE. 

Ledger, Chief P.0. Godirey H., R.N.V.R, [4.}, promoted 
to 2nd Lieut., RFA. 

Kruckenberg, Private B.L., R.AMC. [4.], promoted to 
‘nd Liewt., RAC. 

Webster, Lieut! F. Coutts [4], promoted to Captain. 











Discussion at the Anaual General Meeting, 7h May. 

‘Tho Paxsronwn: Before wo proceed to the main 
business of the meeting, whioh is the consideration of the 
Report of the Council, dam sure we should all like to send 
‘a mesaage of oongratolation to Sir Ernest, George on 
lection as a Royal Academician, I would also like to sey 
‘hat great pleaaure it gives me personally, and Tam sure 
also 10 the members of the Institute present, to sce Mr. 
Slater back again. (Applause.) We will now proceed to 
the cousideration of the Annusi Report, whieh ia published 
inthe current issue of the JOURKAt — In order to.open the 
disonsion, I formally move the adoption of the Ieport 

‘Me. E. Guy Dawses, Hon, Seoreary, seconded. 

Me. JonN Stare, B.A.Lond. [F.1+ T would iike to s4 
a few words with reference to the Report of the Coune! 
‘This yenr the death-roll Includes the names ef e number of 
the men who, years ago. used to take an active part in the 
work of this Tnstitute, and whose voices were often heard 
In the old meeting-room Upstairs, Periapa the ono whom 
We regtct most and knew the best waa Phené Spiers, whose 
‘tide knowledge of the history of architecture made ilumi- 
nating eny remark he might moke on any subject of ercheo- 
logical interest. We rust all regret the diminution in the 
number of candidates for the Examinations, but thet, of 
‘course, wan only what was to be expected in consequence 
ofthe war. Tam afraid we may wait some years before we 
fet back to our old numbers again. 1 woul lile to cou. 

ratulate the Council on the aclection they have made of 

‘Nénot as the recipient of the Royal Gold Medal. Itis 

‘an appreciation not only of his pemonal eminence, but also 
graceful tribute to the groat nation whieh is our ehiel 
Aulyin the Heroulean coniict in which wo are engeged. 1 
‘am glad ta se0 some notice of the Building Acts, as | have 
for ‘many yearn advocated thei comaldation. “At the 
proseit moment they are a veritable olla podrida of legis: 
[ation : and 1 look forward to the day when we shall have 
comprehensive Building Act, which will not only inevude 
‘what ih now acattered among a number of amending Acts, 
‘Dut will also exclude any regulations which are not only 
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quite uacless, bt unintelligible. ‘The effort ofthe Council 
© promots tconomy have bad very good resulta, sad we 
sre giad to know that Mr. Macalister and Mr Baker, who 
tre serving, havo not suifored pecuniary losa from thoir 
Datrioue action. T cannot but think, however, thet there 
hight have hen found rom in tho Hoyort fr nome ght 
‘word of appreciation and thanks £0 those mombors of 
Mad who aw left and ‘who have been doing double and 
‘treble work. But though economy is very well nite, it 
thay be earsied too fer. nd thie brings mo to a point’on 
‘which I think the Counel have boen fo blame. Tthink ies 
Aecply to be deplozed that the activities of tho Institute 
Ihave boon ao curtailed as they have boon by he dissontinas 
snc of the Ordinary Meetings snd Papers. Architectural 
practice touches in go many waye problems connected with 
To war thet I cannot help tanking thet if we had had 
Papers ‘apen thom and dcoaons wo shop have Been 
able to enlsge upon ‘hem and to have brovght them 
home to: lange number of people, I have hosed that 
complaints have een made at to the tardy Recognition hy 
the Government of the help thit arohiteots could give. I 
fam afraid that in £0 contain extent, the Institute's own 
fault. "I do not lose sight of the efforts of the War Com- 
zllice, or of your own personal exertions, Sir; those have 
‘been most génoroun and un sali honour t0 you, 
Se torial youbere dons Lotmet but that, howorer, 
{hat the Insdte in bigger than any of ita commttoas of 
‘ay of ta members; ani I have for so many years taken 
fn aotive part in te affair of the Institate ‘hint T cannot 
Kelp regretting a tendeney to inaction which may hava the 
fect of diminiahing ite ignity and of nevrowing ia leg 
ate sphere of action. {a another society ita which I 
sm connote, tho Society of dria, we have kept up our 
Ineotings and had excellent attendances, And tho In 
{ute. during this last scasion has bad. whet. azo called 
""Yormal Gonferenoes” Why could they not have been 
rade Ordinary Moctings ? 1 do hope that jn tho next 
Son ror zo martha Ordinary Moving wil fn 
festimed, It ie very easy for people to got out of the way 
Cf going anywhere, but in very diielt fo got them in 
the way again. Now, Six, I havo Ainished my cxitioiem, 
but Before Tis down I should ike to touch on ous personal 
note. The Board of Architectoral Edueation has referred 
in far too generous terms to my resignation of the Chal 
tanehip. ‘ean assur the mecting and the Councl that 
was with very great gegnet that I resigned. But the Chait 
Thanthip of the Board requires much timo, a grest deal of 
‘nergy and tact, and a keen grip of all the subjects which 
come before the Board; and it was only because T feared 
Tight not beable vo mest those demands, and I flt that 
th business would be better in younger and more active 
._ hands, thet T resigned roy Chairianship. I shall always, 
however, look back with pleasure to my astociation wit 
‘thet Board, with whiob, an the Report says, T have eon 
connected snes ita institution. 
fr. Wi. Woopwanp [P.]: Mr. Northover has reminded 
ro thet T’commenced my doaraive oriticams, if T may 
fall them eo, of the Auual Report in the yeur 1896, just 
twenty-one years ago. Last year when, in consequence 
of my indisporition, you were good enoveh to have my 
ebsorvations vead, {expressed tho hope that when this 
Year's Roport was presented it would bo with the world 
at peace. Tt has not been eo, and 1 can only now express 
the'same hope that next yeas'we sball be enjoying again 
the Dleasings of pence, with llth y Lay 
How pleased wo sze to ate Me. Slater ‘with us this after 
noon? He vee one of tho members to whom I intended 
to aefer because of his absence, and Iam ro much more 
delighted to sce him hero. ‘With regard to the lone by 
death, Tee constrained t0 mention three names out ofthe 
‘any’ good man whom we have ost, Oue is Mr: Greenop. 
‘tis death ie distinot Joss to the Institute, and thoogh T 
hhayo differed from him in Committee 1 have alwaye felt and 
scknowledged that he as actusted by the beet intentions 
tvith regard to tho work he tndestock for the Institute 5 
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snd he is one ofthe many member of our body who have 
devoted considerable time and energy to ila afl, is 
‘hunt Sere, a staunch fond of and indefatignblo worker 
for the Tostitute for neatly Atty years, han already boon, 
Felored t0 by Me. Sate, Then there's ono other name 
Thuong the d2pertod monrhecs whieh buings ue back te the 
Old dye, thes of Joba. Hebb, and. with him goon our 
frooledions ofthe old Metropolitan Boazd of Works and 
EPthat it ment Tei enifactony to Bnd that of sube 
fPuibing members ve hove fifteen mot tan we bad in 1013, 
Sitieh equally utsfoctory fo know that rine out of ths 
tloven Licentiae candidates who cated themselves or 
Suintiatlon to qualty for the alowship hove: posed 
{With roger to che Hoa! Examinations, thirtoen posed 
but of tkenty—about the anual eversge” Coming Yo the 
fants, Tam plone to nd a grant of £100 to the Arch 
iste” enovalent.Soslty. “May 1 suggert, what you 
‘onal Sty have oo often suggested, tht there are miny 
chloe abt only dung the war but yroviou to the wat 
‘tho wool ave boon abl, bad thelr tention boon mors 
FRrensonsly directed to it to eonteibate to tht exelent 
fond," Wah rogerd fo the Royal Gold Modal, Tendorse 
ini MM Slator'aid, because wo look tho Now Sor- 
Bome'of MC Nénot, ‘wo aball agree that the Royal Gold 
Modal hes been awanded to the'sight man.” In eferenoe 
tomember who huve eine the Pores since the outbreak 
of war, thorolns toll of 1190, Tho number fallen snes 
{helt Anmaal Report is fory-Sve, and since tho begin: 
ago the war we hve orton the builoseld sventgen 
of for brodier member Mr, Slater han alluded $9 the 
Secretary and Olef Gerk who have beonealed up for the 
Army, and we are told in the Ropor tat consideration has 
Bean aocde thom and eter memes of the Sad. 
trae we ahall ogre tht if any extra expenditure is 
foruired to compete. those gertiomen for the work 
Tidy are doing tm connection with iho war the Royal 
Inns allele Eto Soknoredge i" ARd Ip 
Stying this may T exorem the rgret we dl feel at thelr 
‘tent, and to hear tint Mr. MosAllater ia not as well as 
efonlih: Wired owas apolimentsforare 
Toot; lant yeas Tuned theco words: © Notwithtanding all 
{ho cota of oar Prsidens, very litle asstnes to axhi- 
{ects han boos abtained from the Governments not, from 
‘int I porronaly think of ie thor likely torbe. tthe 
Uovernieat bad employed architects in le tntai way in 
‘onngotion with war baldiogs Lam rote that tho tation 
‘oud have saved many hundreds of thoseands of pounds 
Meting” AIN'T have’ to edd fo that is that 1 should 
froyess to subedtuls * nilins * for’ *hundrode of 
EEstesnda” “Thave had before tne o very large amount 
of information ag fo tho enormous lowe Tat have toon 
usage fame thst would have besa 
tages can auggesions mado to 
Government. hed bern adopted to cteploy architects who 
‘Toul have been willing af that ime fo ely the Govern- 
Tiont, ‘Teake th oppottanity fo any that dng the pest 
‘youre have all hed enon te know fhe enormots emoust 
van ae Bratan hen pain oe fants and 
ortho protasion in egurd. to tis mater of employment 
{or aredtesta, and eat ony tay T hope he wil Bove rome 
consideration for his own healt and ot overdo the very 
‘Trenuons exertions bo'hag been put to for the Zastivats 
during the ant twelve monthe,  Puacng to the Revision 
of the Conditions of Gonisact Comumitis,X may mention 
hat T van s tombor of that Gommitise, “T'Gnd thoy 
eve held tlceysight sectingn and that inclines me & 
tho bolet that thoy have spest too much time on these 
Gonditions of Contec fis smponible to aetle con. 
‘tina of conteact which will most every emergency 
Sreny event inthe cote of building operations, afl ope 
{hat very shortly we shell have fh Report ‘of the Te 
vision of Contract Comm ttee before the Insitute, On 
page 155 thore i the innnoial Statement, and the fom of 
Feobwo through the rominson of suberipions of members 
om sevice in ty opinion showa the right fecling. ‘heres 









































DISCUSSION AT THE ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 


‘Joss of £1,100 on this account alone. _Yot in spite of this 
Joss we have a surplus of over £400." Tho Bank overdraft 
jin 1613 was £4,846 : in 1916 it was £1,900. ‘The Jowneat. 
in ats cost 22125, 'and in 2516 only 2.118’ General 
printing in 1913 cost £1,115, and in 1916 £649 only. In 
the Report of the Art Standing Committes, on pago 136, 
there is a reference to two losses in the third paragraph 
viich we all most deeply regret” With regard fo the lcs 
of Alfred Wyatt Papworth, | may mention that his father, 





‘the late Mr. Wyatt Papworth, my old governor Mr. Arthur 
Cates, and myaelf were accustomed to go to the top af this 
Duilding, night after night, to pack up the parosle of the 


Architaotural Publications Society's Dictionary of Architec- 
iure. “Tho Report of tho Literature Standing Committee 
records the reosipt of many splendid gifta, and wo must be 
‘ost gratified with them. ‘The Librarian's Reportshows a 
Se9H Peal, tho attendances of senders having numbered 
‘219, and ican only sey again what I heve said for some 
Years, how much the Institute owes to the care, diligence 
land attention of Mr. Dircks. The Report of the Dractice 
Standing Committes leads me to asi one or two questo 
There is a paragraph headed ‘Experts’ Services and 
Architeota" Charges ia relation thereto.” T¢ says the Sub 
Committeo have made a report and submitted i to the 
Committes, but not « word of information fe vousheafed 
aa to what the report is about, With regard. to the 
Professional Conduct Sub-Committee snd the Schedule 
‘of Charges Sub-Committes,” both of them have been con: 
tinned, and several casos have been referred to the former 
and disposed of. "But no further information about these 
matters is given to tho General Body. With ro 
Gierks of Works, a report hns been made, but the 
‘Body is fold nothing about it. “And tho game may be said 
with regard to Professional Advertising.” ‘Then there it 
raph headed —" Appointment of Arbitrator” 
Father iaportant matter "Te would Be n most seta thing 
if'we could find ont what the Practice Committee think o 
the appointment of an Arbitrator. In the paragraph 
following they do give us some information, ant 1 agree 
‘with their opinion. ‘The Conditions of Contract I have 
‘iready referred to, and T hope We sball som now som: 
thing more about thet matter. At the end of the Practice 
‘Committes's Report, it says, * One communication from 
‘a member may be of more general interest than moat. Tt 
had reference to a case in which « olient contended that 
his arehitect’s charges for work recently done should be 
based upon what the builder's prices would havo been 
before the war.” T should have liked to know what the 
oxinion of the Practice Committes wus upon that point 
‘Tho Report of tho Science Standing Committoe contains a 
most armusing paragraph headed “Protection of Tron 
Drain-pipes.” Tris not stated what was tho matier with 
‘tho pipes, why they wero practically unaffected,” oF Why 
the em ahonl er al them erally an extra 
ordinary paragraph. Perhaps leter Mr. Searles: Wood wil 
{cil us toro about it, Reference ie mada to the Metri¢ 
Sytem T think we shal ll gre that some dayne sl 
have to adopt that scatem. ‘In regerl to the Report of 
the Town Pinning Committee, there is only one rabject 
‘to which T would make brief reference, 90 a4 not to invite 
Aiscussion, Decaure T do not know that Tam guite entitled 
o rofer to it. Ono of the most important mattors as 
affecting the community at large, and the erehitectural 
profession in particular, ia involved in what Tam about 
{rl this meeting. I know nothing whatever about it until 
‘on April 20th 1 sew a Jong Teport of a conference which 
find been held at Oxford by what is called. the National 
Housing and Town Planning Counell, ond which resulted 
{ne series of proposals relative to national honsing and 
town planning” Tehould lke to ask thore was a member 
of the Institute attending that conference, Tle would he 
Sustifed in attending it, of couree, but when he attended it 
fad it waa fall of the most momentous subjects—did be 
‘itend it with any referonco whatever to. his presence 
being connected with the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
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tects ? If there was an avohitect attending, but not as 8 
trembur of this Institute, T have nothing farther to aay, 
but 1 would like to ask ‘whether this Royal Tnatitute 1 
‘waro ofthis National Housing Council, and whether they 
Live given any cece! or endorsement whatever to. that 
body. Leould say much about this matter, but 1 wil not 
sny enother word, because {do nob think discossion i wa 
fanted this afterdoon ; I would not have mentioned fe bat 
for tho reference to own Planning. Tho Report of the 
Honorary Auditors isa very exeellent report, heir ext 
‘mete, whichis caled s rough eatimate, of what the imoome 
tnd éxpenditure would be hat proved to be remarkably 
courte. They refer to the books having been kept most 
faretully and systematically. I know. that. from Mz. 
‘Taylor and the ather members of the Staff the Inatitete 
hs hd the greatest poasibe ansatance, Tam glad to see 
Ar. Teylor horo,and | hope that next year we mall ree Ms. 
MacAlister aud'Mr. Baker back, an well a0 all the vest of 
‘tho Stam. ‘With reference to the Financial Statement, 
at page 144, under the head of Bxpenditare there is a 
item ©rnterent om Mortgage.” I never like to s00 thin 
£4,000 mortgage, but wo got it on very good termm, and if 
Tre osased to have it we should he worse off at the Bank, 
‘The ropoxting only comes to £7 2x. Sd; printing and 
binding 8661; addressing, postage und oarciege £405. 5 This 
Jnat ton seems out of proportion to the fotal cost of print 
ing and bindiag. When faves Chairman of the Winance 
anid House Committe, Ale. Berke, to hi eedit, made many 
‘ruggetions which vmltedin a considerable exonomy a the 
Jotsravexpenen This a question whether that £400 for 
fending out the Jounsas could not bo redwood. ‘Tho only 
{tom oh tho Balanco Sheet I want to mention—l never 
profess to bo able to understand halance sheetx-—is * Sub- 
fcrptionsin errearfor 1916 and previously, £1,946 6s, 2." 
140 not think wo shall be jastiGed ander the citeam- 
ftanvon in treuting asa aaret this £1,046. I trast we aball 
{eal moat leniontly with the membors whote subscription 
hhave been allowed to lapse a sonsequence ofthe wa. In 
regard to tho momabers in arrost, which T take to bo in 
tlosled in this £1,900—perbape we shall get some informa 
tion upon that.."hat fe all { havo to. aay with regard to 
this Report and I'am much obliged to you for listening 
tomo. 

‘Tho Pazssooxr : I think it would be better if the more 
important of Mz. Woodward's questions wore answered 
below wo pass on to other subjete, no that the questions 
ud snawors may como together.” Porhepe Ms, Boelcs= 
‘Wood eould throw light on some of tho peinta raised 

Ste, HD. Suancas-Wood [F.]> Tam sorry to toli Mr. 
Wootiward that the £1,946 is wembors' subscriptions in 
strronr other than thoes for members on Active Service, 
For the mombors on Active Service the Sgureis £1100, and 
‘this haa boon remitted. ‘The £1,946 reprsontsaubsoripions 
tre have not eon able to collect, It ix tho invariable 

rnctoo to pat them down as assets ; but I ageoo that they 
Ere not very liquid. With rogard to tho pert Services 
Roport, dealing with the rlation of tho architect to the 
specialist, thet Report, through the delay of the printer, 
beld not be in the hands of te Comell today, bt i wil 
helpste fo overs member of the Connell wrzomow, tnd 
welopeto deal witht at thenext Council mesting. Wilkre- 
sgrdo the few pointe Mr. Woodward mentioned connected 
‘ith my name, I'am not now ® member of the Science 
Stending Committeo, but T was in the Chair at tho time 
tho maflers Telemed to were initiated. here was the 
‘gucation ofthe durability of treated pipes. ‘That was much 
inthe alr at the time, and Mr. Prank May, of Cubitt’, who 
twat interested in the master, undertook to lay a now set of 
Grains at hishowro with these pipe, and arranged that thoy 
should be open to our periodical inspetion. It was the 
intention of the Solenoe Committee from time {0 time to 
Ihave them examined in order to test the durability of the 
‘treatment to whieh tho pipes were subjected. With regard 
4 the Conaitions of Gaatract on which Mr. Woodward 
shown such keonness, we shall bo willing to meet hie crti- 
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sma when we can get the Report out. As to the oost of 
Ginteibting tho Jos 9,00 copes were nue dang 
‘he year at a ponny each for inland postags, this woul 

ook ont at £515, be large number go abroad and 879 
hanged ata highor rate. Ube postage bil wil bo mater 
Silly eduoed ‘his yoer, as the Jounsat, now lesuod 
souhlyiod ot ote, and uartenly pata ot 

ME. Max Chanxe [F.]: In aniwer to Ms. Woodward's 
inguirg with gerd tothe Experts’ Advice, the special Sub- 
‘Committess and the Clerks of Works, iis aneual in axy 
Society to divulge what the matters, or what the decaions 
‘of tho Comanittees were, unt oporte wade tothe Covel. 
‘Ks reports lave not yot bean mde to the Covel would 
be undesirale to let the General Body, or anybody else, 
Kaow het the Comite anaghe” ot rommende 
{ils Wooowaxo : Lagreo.) Ez 
‘lmeel until the Couna have dealt, 
will have an opportunity then of dealing with them a he 
Tay think bese. T regret very much thet this sum of 
21300 is arrears. hoped that it ropresented both arrears 
and amounts remitted. I trust that members who owe 
fubecriptions contsbnting towards that 31200 wil ot be 
expelled, because architecture is not in a fourishing con- 
‘ition at the presont ime, and T think to that osuss may 
be stitbie th fac hat thy rears av neon So 
‘conaidarably in theve years, Generally, [congratulate the 
Gozntl on tho Report, which wom too" to bo mort 

etatory. 
The Prisronwr: 1 assure Mz. Max Clarko thet tho 
smembers whee nsbocrpions ace a rrr are inno danger 
of expulion. 

Mr Svoway Prwxs, FSA. (F.): Me. Woodward has 
siven ue an excellent rosuneé of the Report, but he has lft 
‘ut what to mei tho most important matier in the whole 
of the year—vies the subjeot sf Chuzing Crost Bridge. 1 
0 not propore to enter into the mezite, one wey oF the 
other, of tie most dificult and eomplichted problem. 1 
‘shall only’ deal with it as « matter of busines ae J elloota 
the Institute, Might Tromind members present that we 
reocived our Charter in 1837, as an institution “for the 
general advancement of eivie arcbitectare and the pubiie 
Enprovement and embellishment of towne and cities"? 
That ie our primary work, foned in 
‘nothce caso we saidy and vory aight, * your petitioners, 
‘3"the only chastened body of Architects in tho United 
Kingdom, scoopt and claim as part of thelr responsibility 
and public duty tho fonction of tendering advice to the 
Goverament,”" and that is our ehiof funotion, the tendering 
ot advieo to the Government. I think everybody hero 
‘tdimit that tho most important work wo have to dois work 
‘on national matters. “And if 1 might make ‘another 
feleronco to the work of the Council, T would sey that under 
ur Charter of 1887 the Councll have the "entice manage: 
ent and superintendence of all affairs ond. concern.” 
‘Thowo are very important words. The Annual Report now 
botore us stater that tho Bill “has. passed the stage of 
soeond rending and le now belng considered by a Committen 
f the Houo® I eaid to ® member of the Cound: "I 
‘think you might have told us thet tho Institute has with- 
irewn  pelition.”” He reply was "No, it hes not.” 
Vasked ottier members of the Council, and ts far as I con 
rake out the Council have mover euthoned the wh- 
eawal of this petition, ‘The Gounell did not now it was 
Withdrawn ; aad the ofiala here didnot know it waa withe 
Ghawn, ‘Phen T began to wonder how I eotld eonvines 
fsuybeily, but luckily T wan able to borrow the Patiamen 
{ary Publieation, and it ends: * Committos and Private 
Bills Offco. Requisitions to withdraw Petitions. Name 
of Bill: South Hartera and London and. Chatham and 
Dover Raifways. Name of Petition. withdawwn the 
Royal Institute of British Architects and the London 
Society." Conteadict me, 8s, #1 am wrong, becsune it 
will make the matter shorter, I say our Cowell never 
gave any authority for this Pottion t0 bo withdrwwn, and 
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dia not in fact know that it was withdrawn, Now, Sir 
it was withdrawn, and why i¢ was withdrawn wo shall very 
likely bear, but no reason can posebly aaiefy me except & 
Batoment that am quite wrong in saying tht the Cowell 
wo no authority that thie Petition was fo be withdrawn. 
Fahmi to tho Council, with all enpect, that this matter 
‘was the most important that they had before them fa the 
Whole your. Te was thelr duty to" manage and super. 
Intend"; the words are very atzong, and ouz Council ould 
ot fo my mia, properly get orer tae obligations to cs 
By shnating that responsiblity, or allowing other pea 
DBwover etinent they might bo, to act for them.” ‘Waby 
‘ours les been followed before, and we have rather a bad 
fame ab Westminster, certainly with rome Members of 
Parliament. ‘There vas the caso of St. Pauls Bridge, 
very similar ease We petitioned and claimed to be head 
By Counsel, “Our Petition with regard to Charing Oross 
Bidge was allows: Yours pettoners rears 
humbly prey that they may be heard by their Counsel, 
“Agents end Witnesees and the Petition i signed hy you, 
Se. Waterhouse, Ma. Keen and Mr. Guy Dawbet at 
imembers of this Inatitute, Altera long debate, the Bill 
War Teorved to 2 Committes of the Hours of Comment 
‘with the view to heating evidence. In that debato the 
Tnstituto of British Architects waa constantly toferred to 
‘And, in my opinion, we ought to havo given ovr views, 
In the St Pauls Bridge core we did not do 40. Y vil 
{clone orto sarin which, wore ade baat this 
fatitute fling to give evidence whon they had petitions 
to advise the Government Lord Balesrros, who is an 
Honorary Atsocite of this Taotute, said” T frankly 
rogrt the attitude of the Institute of British Architect 
T'fm not in their confidences. . from the knowledge 
I have of architects T think the fon. member opposite 
‘vas very wide of the mark when he suggested that they 
id not place their case. boforo the Committee. simply 
Teeause i would havo placed smell expense on their 
penonal pockets. “Ido not believe that.” ‘The Chairman 
DF Ways and Means (Me Emmott) said: Te it fair 
that the Committee should suffer bocatse architeots 
falled in doing thelr duty? ‘Tho Instituto of 
“Avoitects did not eppear before the Committee, although 
very hance warren fo thom tg appear” 1 realy 
{Ri then," mombor or Brag (Sx Wim Gade 
tras hardly fair to the members of his own profession 
then he anid it was a question of ost.” T realy do not 
Think so meanly of the architects. If thin is & matter 
of great pablie interost on which thoy feel so strongly, 
furely some of thom would come forward and give cvidence. 
aan he architects had. theit chance and, hey did nob 
jake it” “Mn, Alfted Lyttalton ssid". Ho has 
ctaaly said that because the Tastitute of British Archi- 
{cts failed to expond to the invitation of the Committee, 
‘London i forall me (0 be treated as if that evidenco was 
not forthcoming and aa if no other person could give 1 
but the Institute of Brith Arohitesa, Nothing’ could 
ho ‘more fundamentally’ wrong then that, ‘Tho salerest 
of the public i of great interest heres What has the 
public fo do with she faluro of the British arcbiteots to 
ome before tho. Committee ?"" ‘That was an. exactly 
Himilar instance. Having claimed to do e certain thing, 
tre ought to havo gone en with it. Now as to tacts, 
Tae not know, butt seems to mo that thie was the iden, 
‘Laat year the Bit was introduced Sato the Houre of Lords, 
and Ie"was referred to Committee. We petitioned 
fgoint Tho Bil and Tamm wer aldo way Bi Auton 
fbb gave evidence in support of our Petition, ‘Thon the 
Comrise of tho House’ of Lords decided unsnimoualy 
{in favour of the Railway Company, and the Bill went {0 
the ‘House of Commons. ‘Then 'we started a” putlie 
agitation; there were mony letters inthe Pres and 
Members of Parliament were asked to ube their infoence 
to get this Railway Sohome thrown out,” Tho result was 
‘athe Seheme was thrown out, and che Railway Company 
dost their Bil. This year they introduced it in the House 
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of Commons, and again wo petitioned aguinst it, but we 
Nave not given evidence, and ie has pasced tho Committon 
‘age and will probably’ go in due course to the Howes of 
Lana. On tending between the lines, I think I see the 
next move: We ars going to satt-a pablio agitation. and 
{ay to got the Bil defeated in the House of Lords,” ‘That 
aay bo so. Now Tam in the happy position of being ablo 
io got the very boat advice for aothing om Perdiamentary 
mations, and T went to a man who knows all about i 
Hi said: "Tho Mombess of one House wil nover listen 
‘to. publio body when it has refused to give ovidenoe bafora 
4 Committeo of tho other Hose.” We were jutiiod last 
‘eur in raising an agitation, and the House of Commons 
iimened to un bocente Sir Aston Webb had given evidence 
Batny informant guid: in this oto Jou barn very 
lo chance. You hd your opportunity to give evidence 
Tefors the ‘Gouin appointat to hear oeidense, ead 
you shrovr ap the sponge.” ‘The reason why a Petition ia 
‘vithdrawn is either because the petitioners are promised 
What thoy want or part of i or eso they aee thelr caso 18 
hopeless, and so they withdram—conaequentiy, 1 think, 
stzengehoning very iach the other side.” Bot we did 
tot want anything for ourselves. We soted on public 
grounds and wo should have gone on. ‘I do not think 
‘fe ought to place ourselvea in a positon to draw upon us a 
fovere. rebuke such as we received in Pavament over 
SC"Paul's ‘Bridge. I think we aro ented to. some 
explanation from the Council ss to why they di 
‘Kafer as I know, they did not Know the Petition was 
withdrawn : cortain members tell me they did not kaow 
{tnything about it T havo all the dates and the matter 
Wns not urgent. Because wo elected these gentlemen to 
dio our work, I rubmit wo are entitled to some explaration 
‘i to why they did not do it. 1 pass now to the Town 
Planning’ Committee's Report dealing with this matter. 
Iesaya “It is noteworthy, however that tho suggestion 
Bet Leeward on bola of Whe Tnttto and the London 
Resiatyy for = grest Imperial Bridge carrying road trafic 
corer tho Thame ut Charing Grows has set with aon 
tinanimons support from all patie.” I saw my frie 
Mr. Devidgo, and raid T could not believe my eyes when 
Tread that Taaid *Y onderstand that t0 moan that 
‘the doa is that Charing Cross Bridge should be taken dowa 
and railway communication severed to Charing Cross and 
big station built on the South of the River. Yet you 
fay {thas mot with almost Unanimous support, Don't 
Sou know that forty-six Councils of Kent all voted in 
Support of the Railway Company, and not one single 
tsuthority pasiod a resolution ageingt it?” and I also called 
[ls attention tow mont valuableardcle by Captain Swinton, 
{nthe ‘Nineleond Century of last November. Captain 
Swinton is strongly in favour of a rou bridge, but, he 
aye, we mutt not never railway communication with 
Gliasing Cross. Ho says, we wane to make ‘raifo condi. 
Hons botter, not worse.*” Mr. Davidge told me thet I 
‘vas quito wrong ; that the Committee dd not ney in our 






































1 give the following extract from, Onptain Swinton's aril, 
“Catia fu th Ale at Charing Cova” Sn Use Ninaeonth Cente 

{or November, 1016 “Nov, do not et us forget tht, though tla 
‘iy samy identi cone an oe of te 
‘oublesoranta of London, and that tie whole of London a ateretad 
Inthe her aorvantaChoting Crow Stalin, ond the bridge without 
‘hick it would be ateca are very valuable property to sooe Landoner 
Wermay condemn ot forefathers for alow the beige fo cme there, 
‘ut 'we mast bear in mind that a large sition af the patil prot 
aormoualy by the peemiason geanted Tes not only the Kent and 
(Conclnentl trade which is Broughtinto the heart of London, but Phere 
‘20 tana of thousnnde af so-callad“ daly-ireaers” who se i ctery 
faoming end evening. ‘Their work lish near tho verminos; dheit 
Tomar ie along the burben Ta ‘The Company at vitaaly 
Contracted fo bring ia thelr trains across tho river=deyabind ase 
Sd women from a grat mess of nearer and forter burl. Many 
of thon hare bought snd bole hose on the atength nf this tontrack 
Shwe have. congider Weir Intersta When’ aval oom. 
‘anisntion has been long estaba fia not fie Uight-hentedly 4 
$oetroy sk. We want to make fone conditions bette, not worea™ 
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Report that we wanted to sever railway. communication 
swith Charing’ Crose. I seid T'was delighted to hear it 
Hi also said his Committes wero considering « echeme— 
fand'Tvam also delighted to hear that, too—to show 
failwsy communication to Charing Cross, He wei his 
Committee considered it moat important. ‘This Town 
Planning Committoo has been very aative over this matter. 
It'has evtiieed, 3 hea clcularized, it han agitated, but 
the one thing it has not done is to produce « plan that ia 
0 like s Town Planning Committee. It is to casy to 
frticige, but itis adiferont thing to create. This Institute 
never his had a-plan ; wo have never had a scheme of our 
own, although T understend tho fdea Is at leat thirty 
Years old; and yet this se matter of national importance, 
Which we claim, under ovr Charter, to advivo the Govern: 
ent upoa, "And Tnow just want fo ray one or two words 
About our Bogent.” Worl now hes done « tromene 
jus smount of work, especially i. nlviing the Govern= 
‘ment with regard to the ereetion of buldings, and {thas 
Beou a most dificule thing to do. Ihave come acroxa 
many avohitects whose work has been stopped, and they 
have thought it hard, but aot one of them thought he bad 
hoon bedly treated, ‘Ono man said: Tena nuiesnco that 
the work had to be stopped Lsaw our President, and he 
aid everything he posuly could for me." Another man 
aids "Really, te stretched point in my favour. 
Thave not heard a man complain of tho slightest hard 
treatment, (Hear, hear.) ‘The praise has been universal 
fnd the work has been most diflenlt to da. I think the 
‘io of'eur pofeign shoal! Know how indsbied we 
tre for this work which has boen dono very quietly —you 
o not s60 1¢ mentioned in the newspapers every da 
itis an snormaua amount of Unadvertised work and i 
work which T know, from men T moot, haa given ani vereal 
Setisfuction and there has not heen & grumble from anyone. 
‘Tan Punsronst: Mr. Pevks's remarks on Charing Gross 
Bridge open up very wide field. "Twill not attompt to 
‘eal with it myeol, but will ask Sir Aston Webb to reply. 
Sm Asrox Wen, KO.0, OB, RA. [F.]: Te cet 
tainly in uot my place to defend the sation af the Counc 
thoy aro perfocly able to defend thomsolves, if necessary. 
‘The Council sow ft to relr this matter to « Committen a3 
they refer all such mation to Committoos. The Lonion 
Society dl'the same: thoy felt—and 1 presume tho Coun 
it th ln eth tin attr moat bo comidered 
ys few, and thet a lergo Council cotld not possibly deal 
with an fateicate matter ofthis sort, which requizes det- 
ona quickly and promptly made’ this would bo imposs ble 
ite manttor of this ort nd too continuously referred back 
to Council,” Tt was thought, alto, that it would work for 
‘ficiency it tho Tastitute andthe Londow Society joined 
their “Committees togother it would save expense and 
time and ensure repid exocution. That was done, Twas 
yoede Chairman of the Committe, and I take fll eapoos! 
Inty, a8 Ghateman, for what haa been done. Wo di 
with the greatest caro, and under what we considered th 
bent adviee. Me. Becks eaems to have had advice. We 
Ihave alto had advice. Mr. Perks has not paid for hin 
apparently, whilo we have paid for ours. Poronlly, f 
Hive no great congidence im gratuitous advice. Last year, 
when the Company propored to strengthen the bridge, it 
vras felt by mont af thet am effort shouldbe made to 
‘rouse publie opinion and provent, if posslbl, such thing 
Teing done during war inte when the matter cold not bo 
properly considcred. To say, therefore, we ought to have 
Prepared a plen fora new bridge with which the Bill had 
fothing to do and which could stand the eritiiem of « 
Paviamentary Committe is in my opinion. simply absurd, 
Werdid consider the advisability ofa plan and were advised 
We wero upporing the strengthening of the 
‘bsdge, and that only. "We bolieved the London County 
Council themselvea were prepared to aubit a scheme for 
tho alteration of that important part of tho river, f thoy 
‘were given a eatonable time. THy could not do it during 
the war, ‘Phat wan what we went to Pasiament for, to 
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tsk for tine, We engaged a well-known Pasiamentary 
‘gent and applnd to the Tastento to kaow if thoy woall 
Behp ue with funda. ‘Thay auld thoy would giro wy ton 
sgulteas, which we were vty glad to have bat'you ananot 
"erg, elt Pucamesiany Cavin law Hot of 
is Committee on ten guneax” heralor we had to get 
Belpamoagnt oxy, fem Lond Pipwouth aad aed 
uchamp very Kindly got an itruaton pasted by the 
Howe af Lords rogaesting tho Committ (au we hid te 
teens f0 consider evidenss from the Royal Imi of 
British “Architeta and the Landon’ Sooty and. other 
interested on the eft of th Bill on the improvement of 
{hin very important part of London, bath as rogers ene 
fn un regards the rallway. ‘hat gave uns sanding 
Before the Committ, and enabled it to give evidence 
Pemonally, have always desined to give evidence, but T 
iso on tis ooeasion nd spent many dage in the Gom- 
mittee Yoo, and geve os much aftenton tot as 1 have 
-evor done to any of my own private work. Th Gomme 
wore very sympathetic and the Ghaltman eld that thoy 
trou aio to gtd of th brge, et they didnot ace 
How they cool So they posed tho Preamble, and it 
sent downto the Houte of Commons, where, thanks very 
dnrgely to he, Bara’ energy was defeat. The Gounty 
renal th Sewers nppoing he il, vo 
merely supporting the County Counel. GF cou 
Thattute eanaot pot a station on the other de of the 
fivor of ake Toad bridge aorom its” but the London 
County Conn and Pasiment ean do it, and we loyally 
‘Supported bom though the whol of fat yeu, "When te 
‘House of Common threw the Bil out the Raslway Come 
Jung sad We shall bring iin again. hen the County 
Goutal they promited had one oF two conforente, to 
fee whether it was posts fe prepare some scheme fr this 
tridgesAlconterenoe was hel atthe Manion House and 
thothes conference at Spring Gardens, Both of hase were 
-stlended "ty" many representative mou, Including Your 
tats, Me Blomfield and mypelé and Ms. Disa, 
til rotations were panei in fevour of thin abemo. ho 
Bilas was expected, wa rintrodvoed into the Hows of 
Corimons, and thers was a Seoond Reading debate, at 
Which fag presant. These war a ery good bate, with 
Constant nettronces to the Inateate aa to other, and 
‘trays fear of some big soheme. But with thie reser 
‘ration :wo do a0 ife, a tho moment, 0 top. the 
‘ronathening a th bidge-the advisom of’ che Company 
thy te budge must be sirengthoned, nd we do nt lke to 
take ‘the responbility of epporing i. Meantime the 
Gounty Gooncl bad taken the same ibe, ‘They desined 
ta anon the Billo the peut only 9a lie, Thre 
{ore'we wore laf" and had no pouty of dong any 
thing ourectven ove posidon wat to aust the Londen 












































“County Council in opposing the Bil. ‘The Bill was passed 
by'a largo majority, aided by the Trish, for aome aesson. 
Bofore that, we had lodgod a potition, so as to givo us a 
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We dsliberately came to this conslusion under the advice 
af ou suport th people who, would hays elped 
10 obtain the funds, and of those Membors of ‘Parlament 
vrho have acted wiih us. T'was proparod to go to tho 
Commilttes again, but T chink wo" woro.perfesdy ight 
in accepting the advieo wo did. “Whon that was actled, 
Tesid to our Hon Seerstary > “Tha is an important 
dation, we must eall the Jolat Committoo together and 
inform thei. And this we did. Tmaay any with regurd to 
‘withdravring the Petition, that thst iss tocknioality. You 
clther appear ot you do not." But f-you do not intend to 
‘tppear, you withdrew the Petition. Teis only fair play to 
Uhvothet side, Otherwise, you Koop the Petition on, and 
‘he Committeo mest, tho other side say“ We have all those 
Wiineasos here to most i and if the other side do not 











choose to appear wo must ask them to pay forit.” And we 
right have had to come to the Institute and say: Your 
‘en guiness fs swollen to T don't know what.” So, when 





we decided we would not appear the 
Grew i sed fo our Dalamentary 
nl if we withdraw gor Peon we de nob withdraw out 
opposition to tho Bilt” He sad: leis quite sean.” 
We" dosined to sor to any Yee compromise i 
Conpeny fe, agean the seengiaing och 
‘ug bucante we thinkitspoia Londons. We af gaint 
tio By and have nothing to say exoept shat. Wo Genre 
iveompromse,” The Joist Conmittecal the RLY A. and 
oadon Boclty cane fo the eume conloson, thet we had 
attr not preted in Oomnittes against the Bile Toso 
fod wowsgng everybody all sound if you know you heve 
Sobanoey titur leit aging ie gata. T thal, usw, 
Thave got to that stage when Ithad better not say another 
sont doles you sak ine 

MME. Pans’, T should like to add word of personal 
explanation, 'T salenod ia ny somasis to the dealt 

Anton Webb : {fad nothing but praise for it 

Ty cGtiinm wer creed tothe Grund andthe Asan 
Riper hoon Ging bappenat wo are not tld that 
{Elbe happened’ the Ontnel Sppernty donot ey that 
ithas happened. ‘Tam asking for an explanation from the 
Gounoil how it ia that tho business of tho Inetivate i con 
Goctedin tis way. It ough to nave known what had boon 
nun ies entsty a domestepetioy andr witha repoce 
Trini chat the Oounal ought to invo attended to 

Sir, W. Davinom, Hon Serstary ofthe Joint Com- 
nities! Yshould ikea explain thet tho Heport tothe 
Genera Body was drawn ep atleast a month ago. The 
soles te eater thre hoponed snc ond the 
Gounll Anve been informed since. tlak tne fechas! 






































point raised by Mr. Porks was put very ably, and ho 
eserves credit for it, Tho Institute's policy throughout, 
however, has beon to uphold the principles which the 





Tnstitute was founded for, and to see that d ‘ppor- 
tunity is not allowed to lip. And eo fer aa stitute 
is concomed we are very much indebted to Sir Aston Webb 
for the great work he is doing, ia fair weather endin foul, in 
speing thet the aime of London ate kept constantly before 
the general public. I feel sure that the Institute as & 
whole will appresiate what has boon done. 

‘Tum Paxstbawt: In answer to Mr. Perks's eritioiam of 
the Counell, T should like to say that when the Couneil 
appoints » Committee of this kind it is intended thet the 
Committee should act aa they doom expedient. This Joint 
Comittee is formed of stzong people, and when erlain 
‘smergencios ariso they must be dealt with there and then. 
Te would be no use their continually coming buck and ask: 
ing the Council if they could do this, that, or the other. 
Tf'that were done, the opportunities for action would be 
lost entirely. I think we may say with Me. Porks that it 
fg much more easy to criticise than it is to aot, But the 
Connoil have been perfectly satisfied with the work of the 
Committee, and are full of gratitude to Sir Aston Webb for 
the able way in which ho fins conducted the work of that 
Committee as its Chairman. We caunat always look into 
things when they are working. Sir Aston hae sald enough 

















DISCUSSION AT THE ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 


‘to show that the plant ip not at all dead, but if we waat to 
‘tig up the roots to eco how ft is getting on we shall foo 
Selig kil iT am mare Mr. Desks hat only brought this 
forwani—at he always does—in tho best iatersts of the 
Tnstitute, I would like to propose a vory hearty vote of 
‘thanks to Sir"Aston Wobb 6 bohalf of tho Institute for 
‘the grent ability: he has shown in the conduct of this 
Enportant business, and the amount of me and care he 
‘tan devoted to it. 

The resolution was oarred by acclamation, 

Ji Devipoms, We might a er tht we hope 
orks wil Join the new Gounell: then he will be tile 10 
Ecpro all in one. 

fe Max Chaney (F.]: Before Mr. Munby left the oom, 
ha asked me toinform the mecting thatthe Timber SpociS- 
selon a cused ex ving completed te work of 
‘Stawing up * simple epccifeation for eofe timber Also 
Ghat the Committee on" Timber” had come to an end, 
Isving had meting with Me, Duchete andthe Bou of 
‘Taos Ttake it tint tho Industrial Research Committon 
irl fake po, work, ecu, the Inter ay in thir 
Report: Ono of the most important subjects dealt with 

at of timber insolation to decay and. preservation, uso 
‘of Colonial woods, and afforestation’ 

Mr. fl, Hanpwicre Lanost0% (F]: May we have some 
information about the professional advertising montioned 
‘on page 139? Te anys there havo been complaints on this 
Imattor. ‘Then in rogard to the eppoiatment of an Arb 
‘trator it says thet tho form has been approved.  Isuppose 
int oan bo aoen atthe office of the Soortary ? 

‘Tam Puxstount + You; they have copies in the office. 

Mr. Laxosrow : With regard to the Conditions of Con- 
‘rant i would bo interesting to know whut the position fe. 
Tehhas hoon bofore the Institute for sovoral years, and wo 
oem to have done noting more in tho way” of sovising it 
then altering, ax wo did, thove three monoslables " tor 
shall inte 0 a8 to * in one of the olawees. Te would 
boot great boneat f tho revision could bo aceslorated and 
the dcument brought into goneral uso. 

‘tun Pansipaers Tein getting late, and T have a few 
ratters to refer to before the mesting cloves. In connec: 
tion with Mr, Slater's Tamont that the papers and. tho 
fvoning meetings were given up, of course things change 
‘ory quickly dusing the war, and'in tho eanty days we wero 
in's Very tnvettled slate,” More was a strong fealing 
‘monget Members that in such strenuous mes, and times 
‘hich were so strange to us, wo hed more important things 
‘orencany our mindy than paper om abtict sabjets of 
‘Rrohiteetuse. ‘hen camo the Lighting Order, which mado 
































it necossnry to hold the mostings in the afternoon ; and 
‘although people are not very busy they do not scom dis- 
ls 


sod fo come to aivernoon meetings. I think 
even that next Session wo shall rovert to tho ol 

tom and have papers asus}, though tho. moctings wil 
probably hnverta beheld n’ the atternoon. Refer 
Bein 12 Mr, Klute his roignation from the Board 
‘ettoctoral Bdoation isa vty sesous loss, and one which 
ityil’be very dificult to make up. He hes the many 
‘Gunlitice tat avo most eaentil ta the Chairman of that 
Joutd. They eny nobody fv indispensable, but Mr. Sister 
ie’very easy son I must thank Nr. Perka for the Kind 
omy own work, and I mast 

Siy's word avout the Atehitacts War Committee. "You 
sli soa from the Report of that Committ tha, although 
Phas boon nather overs eriteied =I over ite knew 
Ynyit he dono a Tot of excoodingly welal work. TE 
Zanhot of eourse provide positions fr all the poops who 
Seu them, ou will co, howeves atin one way and 
hither it hea come Inte soaeast with someting lke $00 
Teaunot say offhand what it has done for them, 

deel, and it has enebied a large 

timber of peopie to ind reftl worfor thomelvos, Nan 
finve been placed in_ positions where thir taining and 
abilities hve been a pod to themecives and of advantage 
Gaither country.” ‘here haa sl been» espostion 
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tritici the Institute because the Government hes not 
Asked the Tnstitato aa a ody to coma snd help thom.” T 
9 not think tho Tastitate should. bo exit 
We should eritiise the Goverament, and T hope, 
an opportunity, wa shall ertioise the Government pretty 
Soveray. But don't blame us, We have done everything 
‘thet con possibly be donos nothing has boom neglected: 
‘A point which 15 sometimes overlooked ia that we have 
something to ofer 19 the Government, somothing of value, 
fd wo must offer this with digntty. We cannot bo making 
ourselves e nuisance to the Government, 60 that they dope 
the attitude of giving us. penny to go away. After having 
offered our sorvioes in a dignified way, and boen courteously 
‘fused, itia difionl to know what is thonextatep. How. 
over, think we may say that, whatever may hve beon 
tthe ‘sso before the war, there will be no Government 
Department, either old of now, which has not now heard 
of the Hoyal Institats of Beiah Arohiteots. "Refer 
fgsin to the War Committee, T want to take a spociel 
opportunity. of mentioning the scrvices of Me. Munby, 
fonel Lesiio, Mr. Walter Tapper, and Mr. Arthur Keen, 
‘These gentlemen, and especially Mr. Munby-—T think T 
sutst mark him Out fr special commendation, boeatse ho 
‘worked most energctically —these gentlemen have given. 
‘very genorously of their ine and labour to the work of the 
Committee, and I think the Tnati¢ate, and the profeasion 
soneraly, avo greatly indebted to them. I beg to move 
that's very cordial vote of thankr be passed to those 
jentlomen for their work. (Carried by acalamation. 

‘havo a vord to say about the Stef I think mombars 
‘who have hed close connection with the work of the In- 
stitute lately can tell you that the amonntof labour thrown 
fon the members of the Staft—Mr. Tayler, Mr. Direks and 
Br. Northover-ie enormous, They are doing between 
‘them not only their own work but the work of Mr. Mau- 
Alister, who does a great deal when ho is hore, and Mr. 
Beker, tho Chief Clete I move that we pass a hestty 
vote of thanks to the staff for the able and loyal way in 
Which they have come to the rescue ofthe Institue. 

‘Phe vole having been carried by acclamation, # 
‘mainder of, the Business proceeded as recorded in tho 
Minutes published in the last iseuo. 

‘The Annual Elections : Scrutineers’ Reports. 

‘The results of the Annual Elections are recorded 
in the subjoined Reports of the Sorutineers, which 
were read at the General Meeting last Monday. 

‘The Serutineers appointed to count the votes for the 
lection of the Counel and Standing.Committoes for the 
Sesion 3917-10 beg t report as Sollows = 55S envelopes 
were received ~275 from Fellows, 264 from Associates, and 
‘from Hon. Associates. Three were rejected ns they con 
tained letters. ‘The result of the election is as follows :— 

Pansipn (unopposed).—Henry ‘Thomas Hare. 

Paax-Prnsronwr (anopposed). Thomas Haward Coll- 


eutt, Emest Newton 

‘Viou-Pnasipanna (unopposed).—Sir John James Bur- 
nel, Walter Cave, John Alfred Goteh, Peul Waterhouse, 

How. Sucantany (snopposed)—ivard Guy Daven. 

Rapuntuwranivas ov Auuiso Sociamiss (all unopposod). 
—Rabert Burne Disk, Noweastle; John Dradshaw Gass, 
Manchester; Bdward Perey inde, Liverpool; Willem 
KayePany; Dublin; Adam Francis Walgon, Shefield, 
‘ohn Watson, Glaagow j Sir Prank W. Wills, Bristal. 

Raransertaniva O® eis Angare2orunsl’ Assocun0x 
(anopposed)--Henry Martinean Pletcher. 

‘Hox, Avozroxs (anopposed).—-Heury Albert Saul (F 
‘Hubert Springiord Bast (4). 

MEMBERS OF COUNOIZ. 

‘We bog to report that 556 voting papers wore received 
and exetined, "There were threo voting Papers ently 
Tojectads Twenty-aix wore majoctod im fegerd tothe 
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lection of Fedows on the Couneil; nine papers were 
‘ejected in ropard to the Associates elected on the Council, 
Subjoined ia the result of the Election: 


352; W. R. Lethal 
Prentice, 338 ; John 
SD. ‘Adshoad, 304 ; 









HEP. Burke Downing, 251; ‘D. B: Niven, 
‘Worthington, 258. 


“Ashley, 128; W. EV. Crompton, 
Sones, 125; fred Rowntree, 387 ER. 


ASSOCIATE-MEMBERS OF COUNCIL. 

lected : J.P. Abercrombie, 358 votes ; W. R. Davidge, 
Bolte races 37; Leonard Rome Gtr, 2863 
iW. Cubitt, 255 ; H. Shepherd, 240. 
Elected : 8. C, Ramsey, 222 votes; H. A. Welch, 
17; P.M. Fraser, 201; A.’ W. Hennings, 201; Bacil 
Oliver, 192. 

(Signed) Mavzics B. Avan, | 








Lous Asx, 
Faaxcis Hoorzs, 
Rosner B. Cuossiaxn, 
R. Suarnzy AvuING. 
Hiway Javzs Wiss, Seratineere. 
Hazon R. Lvcx, | 


RW. Couses, 
Cuanies Seooxrn, 

H. Hapwicks Laxosros, 
 H. Brovir, Chairman, 


ART STANDING COMMITTEE. 

Feizows.—Bledal : Brasst Newton, 440 votes: Sir J. 
Bumet, 411; EG. Dewber, 308; 'J. A. Gotch, 316; 
Robt “Atkinson, 369; "Sir daton ‘Webb, 362; Halsey 
‘lcardo, 453 6. G. Seat, 325; A. Keen, 281; W. de 
Foryth, 219. 

“Not Bleed: W. Tapper, 249 votes; H. Redfern, Y77; 
A. Cox, 158; M. Garbatt, 154; IC V. Atbley, 148 HE Sir, 
iis. 

‘Assccuses.—Blecte : $. K. Greenslade, 430 votes; 
4. B. Fulton, 22; 3. § Bast, $95 9. B Newberry, 354; 
W. A. Webb, 3275 C. E. Sayer, 200. 

‘Not Bleted 3 B.'A. Hellas, 987 votes 

513 voting paper received, of which 17 were invalid. 

(Signed) Guo. J. Touayr Reavnie, 
‘Eoaax H, Wooscoce, 
Enwase G. Auces, 
Tanow Buney, 
GE Buovis, Chairman 





oe 


LITERATURE STANDING COMMITTEE. 








Davies, FB. Hioras, SC Ramsey, L. Wilkiseos, 


Bg cae on 7 iy 
MT pepars were recived, of wed er inva. 


(Gigned) Homey Faxacnanson, 
RE iby, in oy 


J 





PRACTICE STANDING COMMITTEE 
Faows Bleed } Max Clarke, 351 votes; Goorge 

Hubbard, 3493 Alfred Saxon Snel, 349; Wiliam Honry 

Atkin-Bery, S51; Alexander “Geo. Mackensie, 329 

David Bardlay Niven, 310; 8. P. Burke ‘Deo 

‘Alen E, Munby, 2585 Francis Wan. Troup, 2733 Wiliam 

Giloe Scots, 2. 

Not Elected : Werbort, Arnold Satchel, 256 votes 5 
William Henry White, 246; William Geonge Hant, 228 j 
Henry Albers Saul, 161 ; John Robert Moore-Smith, 143 5 
‘Fredariek Wiliam Marks, 125. 








292. 
¢. B. Hutchinson, 241 ; J. H. Markham, 222, 

Not Blected : Clarke Ashworth, 210 votes ; C. W. Reoves, 
2B; W, Ge Maitre, 166; BT A. Wigram, 129; W. 


i 
‘S15 papers were received, of which there were invalid 31. 
(Signed) A. W. Suxrranp, 

Faupx. R. Hiosxs, 

HL Favanaxe, 

‘E.Cxappoc Prxxis, | Scrutineers, 

EE. Haxine Parxn, 

FJ. Forsraz, 

© H. Brovre, Chairman, 


SCIENCE STANDING COMMITTEE. 
Frriows.—Eleced : H. D. Searles-Wood, 396 votes 5 
HLP. Adams, 365; A. Conder, 355; W. E. ¥. Crompton, 
351; G. Homblower, 343; 8. Perks, 327; A. 0. Collard, 
299; B.S. Aplng, 297; He Chest, $90; 0.¢. Hil, 239. 
Not ‘J. Dicksoe, 193 votes. 











281: B. J. Angel, 
EA Young, 210; H Shepherd, 208. 
‘Net Blectod : C. A. Daubney, 184 votes ; H. W. Burrows, 
175; J. E. Franck, $5; W. Jacques, 90. 
Received 486 papers, of which 20 wore invalid. 
(Signed) D, Cmusrormen Maren, 
@ L. Moxcax, 
8. BLK Cavum, Serutinsere, 
Frac J. Porman 
GH Broome, Chairman 


= The President-elect 

After the outbreak of war Mr. Henry T. Hare, the 
President-elect, filed for some time the position of 
Hon. Secretary of the Executive and General Pur- 
poses Commitiee of the Architects’ War Committee, 
resigning to take up a commission in the Army Service 
Corps. He was sent out to France on special service, 
and retuming in January last has since been at the 
Ministry of Munitions, and is now acting as Technical 
‘Adviser to the Building Works Section. 


‘War Department Lands and Buildings. 
‘The Council direct the insertion in the Jounwat of 
‘the following letter addressed to the Secretary from 
the Lands and Buildings Reconstruction Committee, 
War Office = 
Sim,—The Lands and Buildings Reconstruction Com- 
mittee eppointed by the Army Council is now eagaged 
‘upoa the preparation of a complete schedule and valuation 
il landed buldings in he cocupation of the Wer 
tment 
Committee is also collecting information for the 
parpoce of making recommendations as to the disposal of 
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those lands and buildings which will no longer be required 
for military purposes, and of advising upon the expediency 
In getain ates of purchasing rathor than reinstatiag pro- 


"Por this purpote it ia desirable that the information ia 
‘the hands of the Committee shall be as com ible 
and that the requirements and interests of other Govern- 


‘ment Dopartments, as well as those of public bodies, may be 
fully conridored by the Committee before they make recom: 
mendations. 

“A Committee has also boon appointed by the Ministry of 
Monitions fora somewhat similaz pus 


‘Ta dus course complete plans sad particulars ofall lands 
and buildings ia the occupation of both tho War Depart- 
ent and the Ministry of Munitions will have been pre- 


red and scheduled at the Record Office of the Committees 

Fe, and I shall bo ploased to afford every information that 
‘your Society may require. és 

Tf in the mesutime Members of your Society aro sware 
‘that any properties of either of these Departments aro 
{oly to be required for any parieuar ‘upen the 
oncusion of peace, shall be glad if you wil indy let mo 

"A note of the constitution of both Committees is en- 
closed herewith for your information. —Yours faithfully, 

P. Topssanx (Mazox), Seereary. 


Mamerey or Mosrroxa: Srzout. Cowmrre: rox 
Laws axp Bomprves—Sir Howard Frank, FS, 
Ghairman ; Me, A. Virgoo Buckland, FST ; Lt.-Col. H.C. 

i; Lt-Col. A. St. John Cooke, D.S.0.; Major 
the Hon. i. H. Cripps; Mc. Maurice Graham; Major 

+ 4, Whitehall Court, 8.W.1. 















Comsarees.—Sir “Howard Frank, FS.1, Chairman ; 
Brg.-General N. M. Lake, O.B.; Lt-Coi. J. D. Baller, 
DS0.; Col. J.-H Cowan, GB; Lt.-Col. A St John 
Cooke, D.8.0. ;"Lt-Col. H. 0. Cale, PSL ; Major N. O. 
Walker; Mr. A. B. Longs; Major F. C.'®. Tudsbery, 
Secreiary ; 4, Whiteball Court, 8.W.1. "Tel. No. Gerrard 
6820; Extension 239. 





Charing Cross Bridge. 

The second reading of the Charing Cross Bridge Bill 
‘was carried in the House of Lords on the 14th inst. by 
B8votes to 19. The Bill isto be referred to a Private 
Bill Committee, when all objections to it will be 
heard and considered. 

‘A joint petition against the Bll hed been presented by the 
RLLB.A. and tho London Society in practically the same 
‘terms’ as the petition presented to the Common: s few 
‘weeks ago, with the following addition to the penuitimate 
len fH yor Right Meneame hl deem 
expedient to pass the Bill your petitioners respectfully 
submit that it should ony he on condition that none of the 
‘works proposed to be suthorised by the Bill should be 
commenced for two year after the conclusion of peace at 
te termination of the present wat.” 

‘The Ear of Plymouth, in moving the rejection of the Bil. 
sppenied to the ralway corspany to bold ther hand 
tivo years after the wat to ensble those who were decply 
Interteted in the aubject to arrive st some scheme Whi 
would be advantageous to the whole of London and would 
remove a great eyeaore. 

‘The Marques of Crewe ead that the opposition of the 
ondon County Counc had been met, and as chairman of 
that body he hed mo further opinion to express on the 
imaticn. Bue speaking as a private individual he wished 
toaay that for many years past he had hold that the trane- 
fer of Charing Cross Station to the south aide of the river 
‘and the building of a great road bridge there would be by 
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gonarally. 

‘The report of the Interim Counel, which was submitted 
at the ‘Hirst Annoal Convention eld in Jdinburgh on 
the 8th ens tata — 

“ Doning the Autumn of 1916 some informal Moctings af 
repreentatives from tho four Scottish Avehivectsral Socio. 
‘er were held in Edinburgh at the invitation of Bir Re 
Rowand Anderson. At these Mectings there waa discutsed 
the proposal to ertabloh a National Inettate with suitable 
endowment, and the lines upon which the Institute should 
Reformed.” The proposal met with the hearty approval 
‘ot only of the representatives but of the varios Sorietios 
then the eubject wan afterwards put before them, and it 
Fas rsclved to appoint members miproventing the Sosietics 
Gna mors oficial footing. a 

“ atives were, accordingly appointed in 
November, 1915, from the following Soutien =~ 

WAberdoen Society of Architects: Messrs. Harbourne 
Maciennan and William Kelly. 
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spepnde Tnataie of Architeta: Meme Jaen 
ndloy and George P. XK. Young 

aipUinbungh Artitectaral Amciaton : Sir R. Rowand 
Andenon eit Maen. TH Maslennan snd A- Lome 
CMB Inttoteof Architect + asre. John Wats 
tgs Wuiomons and WB Wilke. 

“peeton gentomen hare since constoted the Tntexie 
Gouna the Chairman of wish as been Sir Be Rowand 
Andencn, andthe VieeCoairman Men Joba” Watson: 
At We! Walker, CA, hasbeen appolnied Secretary and 


Troavurer. 
Tho work earsied out by the Interim Council hes been 
almost entirely confined to thst of toa. 

Tn due course intimation was sent to tho Royal 
Institute of Butiah Architects of the extabliohment of the 
Institute of Soottish Arsbitect, and a very appreciative 
letter was recived from theis Covell Hissir 200d 
‘wishes on the formation of such an Institute, and stating 
heir conviction that this central Body would be very 
beneficial to. tho profession throughout Scotiand. Te 
anticipated that ‘iiliation, of this Insttats with the 
HLLBLA. will in the nose fotaro take the place of the 

tition of the varoun SoiticePreealy exntng, aod 
ft is hoped that to these may bo added befdv long © Sith 
Chapter with its centre in Invernses.” 

‘Tho report concludes 

‘Now that the Seotsh Institute fally established, itis 
‘th desire of all concerned that the Memberakip may'be @ 
tray rpetetatnn one and tht all member of te ro 
feacion throughout the oountry with the ‘qua 
ting either an pings oF an asian, wil wpny for 
mombership at eat posible date” 

‘The Council for the ensuing year is constituted as fl- 
lows 

‘Puustpwsr: Sir John J. Burnet [F.]—Past-Paxsrones = 
Sir R. Rowand Andenon (F.]—Vios Passions * dber- 
deen, ‘Hacbourns Maclengan ; Dundee, James Findlay ; 
‘Gainburgh, T. F. Maciennen (4.]; Glasgow, John Water, 

F-|—Onirnae Rarnzssranivas: Aberdeen, Wiliams 

iy; Dunde, George P. K. Young {P.] and James P. 
Brose ; Edinburgh, 4 Loroe Campbell (Fj, Thomas Roos, 
LL-D., and Joba Wilson (7); ‘James Lockheed 
Ej dlegander N, Patenon (PLR. Le Waison 

ings 8 White (F.} ead Gol 3B, Wino Inet 
sors Rurassennusrvas James K. Hunter (P.), Thomas 
Pr Marwick (41) and Dr. Alesander Row {P) 

Tn honour of the First Annual Convention ofthe Scottish 
Institute a reception was held in the Hall of the Royal 
Scottish Society of Arts in Edinburgh. A number of dis- 
tinguished guests were entertained, the honours of the 
occasion being done by Sir R. Rowand Anderson and Lady 
‘Anderson. It is regretted that is was found impossible at 
‘ather short notice to consply with the invitation to send = 
representative of the RILB.A. to the function, but a con- 
agratalatory telogram was seat by the President, Mr. Ernest 
Newton, A.A. which was read at tho gathering and 
‘warmly received. 

Speaking st the reception Sir J. H. A. Macdonald said it 
-wss'vory much to be lamented hatin tho past they had not 
fed to ake more se of Satin forme i arciteotu, 

mentioned the Municipal Buildings in Glasgow. which 

is conidered occupied & pion male for Seotteh are 
teotar Tn tet cae, he contended theo bad bon 0 
eed to go to ltaly fore design. Discussing architecture in 
Beowand from the point of view of incougraity and dir 
+ figurement” Sir Joba Macdonald aid in his travels over 
tile world be had seen some extraordinary work dono by 
je who called themselves architects.” He mentioned 

sidings in Stettin, with fale pillars and plaster brackets, 
‘to support balconies, with the broad end of ths 

racket at the outside and the narrow end inside. Sach = 
‘Blunder would be inexousablein a Soottah sreiitect Aro 
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Bio in Oriney. On the other hand, he had seen a Dore 
Heap plan bulldigin tho sooth, in which all dust-ostong 
craameniation iad been eliminated. he doors consist 





Simply of thrve plain pieces of oak, letin 
See Teoden beams run scvos the calling 
tras of the simplest. Visitor woro delighted with tho efeot. 
He advised architecte not to allow thelr originality to be 
ftclutly crushed by toncbers.”"The painter always 3 
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‘Should not allow their besutiful work to be surrounded by 
‘railings in that way. 

“A subsequent speaker, Mr. John Watson (F-], of Glas- 
gow, one of the Vice-Presidents, explained that the objects 
of the Inatitute were “to organise and unite in fellowship 
‘tho architects of Scotland, and to combine their eforia for 
‘the general advancement of arohiteoture and for the pro- 
motion of the wethetic, scieatific, and practical efficiency 
‘of the profession.” ‘They dasired through the Institute to 
{guide publio opinion towards a true appreciation of their 
‘Sims, and to fostar tho national architecture of Scotland. 
Some day, perhage, a more liberal education in the Uni- 
Yerities would sfouse intarest in the art of architecture, 
‘Then they would havo from the public « desire for a lar 





‘and nobler expression of thelr aft in tho oities. Tho ol 
desire of the Institute was to help snd stimalate such a 
ese on the part of the public, 


Tows-Planning Notes. 
Brmurxomsx.—At a mosting of the Town-Planning Com- 
sities of the Birmingham City Counoll held recently, = 
Eeputetion’ gas woctved from the Birmingham Arohic 
foltural Asscfiation for the of laying before them 
Propowals showing How the local architects could assist in 
Hie formulation of fown-planing schemes. The deputa. 
Hon was introduced by Me. We A. Harvey [Licentiate] 
(President of the Association); and othom who gave 
ther views were Me. We Hr Bidake (4) Mr Joboph 
Grouch [¥.}, "and Me. H. T. Buokland (¥.]. "Tt was 
pointed out that on the Continent and in America archi- 
ote wero always consulted by the local authorities when 
{Sra Hanning aches and ity dovlogmonts wee under 
ideration, and that there wero thro kinds of work ia 
Segurd to which the profession could render aasstance— 
Seen plonning if te stort, svonstronton fn tho 
Centre of the citys and housing, "At present architects 
‘Torsonly able to come in and critcie o scheme when most 
the work had been dono. They asked that, if possible, 
the members of the profession shoud be consulted at aa 
sacle stage, and said they would give any help they 
Pousily could. No eply was mado on bebaif of the com. 
ibitice, bat st was understood that the suggestions would 
[etcartully considered and seported on later, 
‘Rawoari.—The Reigate and Redhill Voluntary Town- 
Planaing Committee, consisting of architects and tut. 
yeyore reecdent and practising sn the Borough, have em. 
layed their leivare time since war was declared im survey 
Ing the district; and ar a reeelt heve produced a valuable 
Tebort urging tke Borough Council to formulate a compre 
Iensive 1 me. Accompanying the reporé 
isa mup ilustreting tho committes's recommendations as 
Taew roads." The committee are of opinion that & 
{Bet of labour may be anticipated span demobilisation of 
‘he Armice, and thas theirschome would provide useful and 
profitable smployment of this surplus labour, would pro- 
‘ent distress aiid discontent. and thet the Corporation 
Should be ready to mest this probable emergency by this 























MINUTES 


Coaxsox.—The Bradjord Telegraph reports that twenty: 
six spplictions hove been received fab sroitects aad 
surveyors for carrying out the proposed town-planaing 
fohzme for Clayton. “Theo have been reduced to foun, 
tnd after interviewing the selected candidates, the Com: 
mittee recommended tho appointment of Ms. W. Carby 
Hal {2}, of Prudential Buldings, Loot. ho recon. 
‘endian has been approved by the District Counel 














MINUTES, 


Ata General Meoting (Business) held Monday, 11th June 
1917, at 5.30 p.m-—Presont: Mr. Ernest Newion, A.R.A., 
President, in the chair ; 21 Fellows (including 10 imembera 
of tho Council) and 9 Associates (including 2 members of 
‘the Council) the Minutes of tho Annual Gonoral Meeting 
held Tth May 1917, having been published in the Jounwat, 
wore taken as read end signed as correct. 

"Tho Hon. Seoretary announced that since tho lest mect: 
ing nows had been reoeived that the following members had 
fallen in action :—2nd Licut. Herbert Semuel Taylor, 
Oxford and Bucks Hight Infant, devciate 914 Captain 
Walter Lewellyn Clark, Royal Miying Corps, Associate, 
1914; 2nd Lieut. Alfred Geoffroy Boville, Qucen’'s West 
‘minstor Rifles, Probationer. On the motion of the Kon. 
Seorotary it waa resolved that an expression of tho Insti- 
tute dnpentFegrot atthe lum of hove members be re: 
‘sordod on the Minutos and that a mossage of aympathy anc 
‘condolence be sont to their nearost relatives. 

"A vote of condolence was also passed to Mr. Thos. E, 
Colleutt, Past. President, who had lost in tho War his 
youaged sony Heat Phlip Mardin Blake alu, Bast 

‘orks Regiment, and to Mr. J. A. Gotoh, P.S.A. Vice 
President, who had lost hia only son, Captain’ Roby 
Myddleton Gotoh, Sherwood Foresters. 

Turther, the death wae anuounoed of Thomas Frederick 
Pennington, Aasociate, 1884; ‘Thomas Baward Pryce, 
Astociate, 1881; James MoGlashen Rose, Licentiate, and 
Re Yates Mayor, Licentiate. Also of Walter Lawia Spiers, 
‘Associate, 1874, for many years Curator of the Soane 
‘Musoum and member of the Literature Standing Committee, 
and of William Henman, of Birmingham, Institute Silver 
‘Medalliet (Dravwings) 1868, Pugin Siudené 1871, Associate 
1882, Fellow 1895 (resigned 1913), Past President of the 
Birmingham Architectural Association and sometime 
‘Momber of tho Institute Council. On the motion of the 
Hon. Socrotary it was Rusouvan, that the regrots of the 
Tnstitute at tho demise of Mr, Spiers and Mr. Henman bo 
entered on tho Minutes and that a voto of condolence be 
‘pasted to theirnoarest relatives. 

"The President, beforo broaking the soals of t 
containing tho reports of the Scrutinoers appointed. to 
‘ireot the elestion of the Offcers, Council and Standing 
Committeos for the year of office 1917-18, announced that 
‘Mr. Greenslade, whose nomination had been passed in 
error for two Gommittess, viz, the Art afd the Scionce* 
“Shed ‘looted to stand for the former, and should he 
bbe found to have been elected to the Science Committe hi 
tlection would be void and hia place be taken by the frst 
‘member on the unsuecessfal list. 

“Tho seals having been broken, the Assistant Secrotary 
road tho Scrutineers’ Reports and the President declar 
The candidates daly elected to the respective offices in 
‘accordance with the Serutineers’ findings. 

‘On the motion of the President, seconded by the Hon. 
Seoretary, a vote of thanks was pasted by acclamation to 
the Serutineers for their arduous labours under the able 
‘direction of Mr. C. H. Brodie [F.Jin counting the votes and 
reporting the reaulte of tho elections, 


“Under By-law 61 ao member is eligible for eleotion oa more than. 
one Standing Common, 
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Mr. Brodie, in responding, mentioned the neod that 
existed for a regular systom in conducting the Soruting, 
especially in view of the fact that the duty might fall (> 
entirely inexperienced hands, and having stated that he 
hhad drewn up and would hand to tho Secrstazy after the 
Mooting a ct of Regalstions for the conduct of tae Soruting 
Ddased on his many years’ experience of the work, the 
: ed his appreciation and thanks for the 
hed rendored the Institut 
‘The following candidates wore elected to membership in 
the various classes by show of hands under By-law 9:— 


Aa Fautows (5). 
Buxwntt: Joux Waytanp [4.], Catlisle, 
Pause: Punctvat Maunion (4. 
Huavey : Aurenp dow (4). 
Hxurnoors: Enxzsr Gunge (Licentiate; passed the 

Examination qualifying for candidature as Fellow]. 
Sparx : Colonel Anrtzn, V.D., Sydney, N.S.W. 


‘As Assooranas (4), 

Hanurox : Axonzw Bravery, Wellington, N.Z 

‘Kanusy : Oxon. Jou Hanyey, Melbourne. 

Rumney : Captain Bastr, Warr, Bast Grinstead. 

Wiaumuax: ‘Tuouss Buare Moxceiare, 
“Austra 




















Brisbane, 





As Hoxonany Assootrs, 
Panwa: Joss. 

Mr. Francis Hooper {F.] having suggested that apple 
tion should be made to the authorise to allow appeals 
fof architects in connection with military sorvioe to, be 
‘djudicated upon hy ® tebunal of architects, whose seat 
should be the premises ofthe Royal Instituto, the President 
stated that before any’aotion wes taken in the matter he 
‘would oatise enguires to be made as to the constitution of 
the trtbunal at present dealing with the eppesis in question. 

‘Tho procoedings closed and the meeting torminated 8 
6pm 

















THE EXAMINATIONS, 


‘The Final: Alternative Problems in Design. 
Instructions to Candidates 

1. Tho dravvings, whieh should prefeeably be oa uniform 
sheets of paper of not less than Imperial size, must be sent 
to the Sooretary of the Board of Architeotural Eduontion, 
Royal Insitute of British Architoote, 9 Conduit Street, W., 
con a before the dates specified below. 

2. Each sot of drewings must be signed by the author, 
AND 11S FULL NAME AND ADDRESS, and the name of the 
sehod, if any, in whioh the drawings have been prepared, 
rust be attached therto. 

'3. All designs, whether done in school or not, must be 
scoompanied by a declaration from the Student that the 
dln hin or work a that tho dais have been 
‘wholly executed by him. In the prepsration of the dei 
Tho Student may proft by adviea =< 

4, Drawings for subjects (a) aro to have the shadows pro- 
jeoted at an angle of 45° in line, monochrome, or colour. 
Deavings in subjects (B) are to be fished as working 
drawings. Lettering on all drawings must be of «clear, 
scholarly, and unaffected daractr. 


Subject XXXL 
{a) of (®) A nui14Rp-noox, 30 foot Iong by 20 feet 
wide, with fireplace at one end and large bay window at 
cone side, 
‘Draswinga.—Plan and two sections to }-inch soale, and 
otal full sizo; one soction to show scheme of colour. 
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(a) or'(b) A Levespnurms’s Sucr axp Suowsoous 
‘over four storeys above pavement, hsving frontage to 
60 feot to a main thoroughfare and » depth of 60 fect. 
Tt has aretar frontage to side street. 

.—Front elevation, section, and two plans to 
rinch scale; dotail of entrance or principal staircase to 


FES cae’ 
Subject XXXV. 

(0) ox @) A Psnwaxest Hoste: ror 25 Woxns 
‘Waurann Wonsmas. 

Site-—~Tho site is practically lovel, has a frontage of 
200 fect aad a dopth of 40 fet, and ison the southside of 
‘ main road runing dao cast and west in a pleasant 
‘suburb of an Ty The butting 
Tine ia 20 fet back from the road. 

“Accommodation, ez—Tho welfare workers sre women 
‘whohave had a University educstion, and are engaged ina 
factory working on the threo-shift cystem, but with no 
Sunday work. Bedrooms, dining room, drawing-room, and 
‘wrting-room are to bo provided for tho wellare wrkers, 
Sitting-room and bedroom for the Matron, bedrooms and 
srrvanta’ ball for the kitohon staf, together with tho 
‘ocosary bathrooms, kitchen, scaler larders, oe. 

“Materile Tho materiale casly available are red bricks 
tod shar mndsons, which cbs only be blazed in thin 


‘Drawings —Block plan, 16 feot to 1 inch, showing 
general arrangement of building, garden, ete. Plans of 
teach floor, two elevations, and a section to a scale of 
Bfoet tol inch. Helf-inch dotail of part of entrance front, 
‘with one or two full-size details of masoary. 


Subject XXXV. 
(0) or (@) Atacsnouses for the poor on a sito 100 feet 
by 100 feet, facing the street in a country town, with 
buildings on each side of the frontage as sketch. 
‘Thore must be no windows to the east and west. 
‘There must be accommodation for fourteen inhabitants, 
consisting of aitting-room, with cooking stove, soallers, 
coals, w.c, and one bedroom, and somewhere in the 
‘gal pen common reading wom sod guar for & 
single caretaker. The buildings generally to be two 
‘storeys in height. 
Draseingt—One-cighth inch scale plans, sections and 
clevations—2 sheets; j-inch scale details—I shoot, 


ml 
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(©) ot (%) Haaguanrms yon O.T.C. at 4 tance 
Poste ScKooL 
Draft Condition —The buildings, for an establishment 
af 400 infantry cadets, ao to fim a deta romp; 
sig low panes ovntng tho plying lh, ws 
ills "The lay-out ef be on broad and 
‘gnifed"hnes, and to incads a peted parade ground, 
‘bout 7,500 yards super, colonnades, and sheltered areas. 
‘The following accommodation should be provided: 
Dail hall, 7,500 foot super; two lecture-rooms; armoury, 
with ceasing-onm and workshop; magarine; refrenco 
brary, Yor mape and models; miniature ranges 
trict tom offow for G0.3" Coy. Commanders sd 
Quartermaster; storerooms for tools, equipment, and 
materials; lodker-rooms, abower baths, etc. Common 
rooms for Officers, Cadet N.(10.’s and cadets; office for 
Sergt-Instructors, and quarters for one married sergeant. 
‘Drawinge—Plsns, including lay-out and key elevations 
to rrrinch scale. Sections and elevation of main buildings 
to finch scala. A sheet of }-inch scale details. 
Dates for Submiasion of Designs in 1917-18. 
Subj. XXXIV. Subj. XXXV. Subj. XXXVI. 





United Kingdom Sist Aug. Sist Oct. 30th Dec. 
Johannesburg Slst Oot. 30th Dec. 28th Feb. 
Melboure 30th Nov. Sst Jan. ist Mar. 
Syaney, 30th Nov. Sist Jan’ 31st Mar. 

Soth Sept. 30th Nov. 31st Jan, 





NOTICES. 
Presentation of the Royal Gold Medal. 

A GENERAL MEETING (ORDINARY) will be 
held MONDAY, 25th JUNE 1917, when the President 
will take the chair at 5.30 p.m. precisely, for the 
following purposes :— 

To read the Minutes of the General Meeting (Busi- 
ness), held Monday, 11th June 1917; formally to 
admit Members and Licentiates attending for the first 
time since their election. 

‘To present the Royal Gold Modal for the promotion 
of Architecture, conferred by His Majesty the King, 
to Monsieur Hewes Pav N&xor, Membre de Institut 
(Hon. Corr. M.J, Architect of the New Sorbonne, Paris, 
in recognition of the merit of his executed work. 

Mr. Reorxarp Bromprep, R.A., Past President, 
to unveil and formally present to the Institute the 
portrait of Mr. Ernest Newton, AR.A., President 
1914-17, painted by Mr. Arthur Hacker, R.A. 





STREET 


Subjet XXXVI. 

(2) or () An Ernanoz Lovax to s cemetery. Accom- 
rodation roquieed, two living rooms, three bedrooms, 
‘tal offce for superintendent. 

Dravinge—Two plans, s section and. two devations 
‘all to -ingh sale. Detail of entrance to larger seal. 

Small scale block plan required showing position of 
ledge in conneotion with cometary entrance. 


Contents of this Issue. 
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HENRI-PAUL NEN: 
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THE ROYAL GOLD MEDAL. 


Presentation to Monsieur Henrt Paut Niinor, Membre de l'Institut [Hon. Corr. M.] 
at the General Meeting, Monday, 25th June, 1917.* 


[The President at the opening of the proceedings expressed his regret that M. Nénot was unable to be 
present, and explained that he was suffering from a severe attack of bronchitis which prevented his leaving 
home. ‘The French Ambassador, however, Mr. Newton said, had deputed M. Adrien Thierry, Secretary of 
the Embassy, to attend to receive the Medal on M. Nénot’s behalf, and he would read presently a letter from 
M. Nénot and address a few words to the Meeting.] 


ADDRESS BY MR. ERNEST NEWTON, A.R.A., President, 

My Lonp, Lapms anp Gustieaen,—It is my privilege this afternoon as President of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects and thus representing the architects of the United Kingdom to present 
to M, Henri Paul Nénot the Royal Gold Medal for Architecture given by His Majesty the King. 

It is customary on these occasions to give an outline of the career of the recipient of this Medal, 
and although most of us know M. Nénot’s history there may be some to whom his interesting and 
strennous career is not so familiar. 

* It isnot often that a taste for the austere and difficult art of architecture manifests itself a! a very 
carly age, but we find M. Nénot, when only nine years old, already showing a marked predilection, not, 
as we might expect, for its external and more naturally attractive aspects, but by making a detailed 
and accurate plan of the “ pension ” at Villiers-le-Bel. Fortunately this tendency was encouraged by 
those responsible for his education, and he was placed at the age of thirteen in the atelier of M. Lequoux. 
Surely tho youngest architect pupil on record! At fitteen he entered the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, 
studies were abruptly interrupted in 1870 when, immediately on the outbreak of war, he enlisted, 
fought valiantly and received, as his first decoration, the Military Medal. After the war he served 























* Among the large and distinguished company present were M, Advien ‘Thierry, Seoretary of the French Embassy, 
the Kael of Plymouth (Hon. 4.}, Sir Lionel Earlo, K.C.B., C.M.G., Sir Wm. Goscombe John, R.A. [on. 4.), Sir Henry 
‘Tanner, O.B., 1.8.0. [F-], Sir George Frampton, R.A. (Hon. 4.J, Sir Arthur 8. Cope, R.A. [Hon, A.], Sir Charles Wald- 
stein, Litt.D., Mr. George Clausen, B.A., and the following Royal Gold Medallists of previous years: Sir Thomas G. 
Tackaon, Bart, R.A., Sir Aston Webb, K.C.Y.0., OB, R.A, Past President, Sir Brest George, R.A., Past President, 
Mz. Thomas B. Colloutt, Past President, and Mr. Reginald Blomfield, R.A. Paat President. ‘The proceedings were graced 
by the presonce of several Indies. 
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term in the artillery, and so great was his patriotism that it required all the persuasion of his former 
‘masters to prevent him from re-engaging in the Army and to bring him back into the paths of architeo- 
ture and a resumption of his studies at the Eoole des Beaux-Arts. Here he continued to work until 
1877 when, at the age of 24, he gained the Grand Prix de Rome. During these years M. Nénot worked 
in the atelier of M. de Questel and in the office of Charles Garnier, competed in collaboration with 
‘M. Oudiné for some important buildings in Belgium, won the competition and was entrusted with the 
execution of the work. 

Many of us would think that after these strenuous years of study, crowned by the Grand Prix, 
AM. Nénot might have considered himself fully equipped and entitled to sottle down to the pfactice of 
architecture, but he wisely looked on all these years of work as preliminary, and, being persuaded that 
it was only by a profound study of the ancient masterpieces of architecture that a complete mastery 
of his art was to be gained, he visited in tum the principal towns of Italy and Greece as well as Con- 
stantinople and Jerusalem and finished his tour of stady by 4 visit to Egypt. During his last yoar at 
the Villa Medici M. Nénot competed amongst 240 architects for the National Monument at Rome to 
King Victor Emmanuel, being impelled to compete by the laughing taunt of a very young architect, 
that Italian architects were certainly superior to all foreigners! ‘The prize of 60,000 francs was 
awarded to him, but the exeoution of the work was entrusted to an Italian. 

‘M. Nénot then undertook a tour of study in France and # critical and careful examination of build- 
ings designed for every purpose, and with all these years of careful preparation behind him and equipped 
with this well digested Imowledge he entered for the great competition for the rebuilding of the Sor- 
bonne, won it and, after some hesitation on account of his age, he being then only 29, the execution 
of the work was placed in his hands, but was not actually begun until after he had visited the Universities 
of Germany, Austria, Belginm and Holland. 

Iwill not attempt to describe this great work which took seventeen years to complete ; it is well 
known to all visitors to Paris and is the subject of a fine monograph by M. Nénot, a copy of which is 
in our Library. 

M. Nénot has carried out numerous other works of importance, but it is with the Sorbonne that 
his name will always be especially associated. 

I know it is expected that the President when he presents the Gold Medal shall efface himself 
s0 soon as he has delivered a brief introductory address and leave the stage to the medallist, whom 
everyone is anxious to acclaim, but I eannot at a time like this hand to a distinguished Frenchman 
this token of our respect and admiration without telling him, and through him his compatriots, some- 
thing of what his great country is to us. 

Ttis a tradition that English people do not understand the French, and we may be almost grateful 
to the war for having revealed Franes to many who did not know her well. To architects the history 
and masterpieces of French architecture are of absorbing interest. ts unique Gothic architecture— 
the picturesque transition from Gothie to the mature and ordered Renaissance—modern work, all in 
turn, claim our admiration and show us achievements not only of the highest intellectual attainment, 
bat containing always that something more than talent, that touch of personal and national genius 50 
particularly characteristic of French architecture. France ean boast of a Jong succession of highly 
distinguiched architects who haye gained their reputation by a profound study and complete mastery 
of the principles and technique of their art. 

All this splendid work can only have been done by a fine people. ‘The very name, France, conjures 
up visions of a nation with as many facets as a diamond. Every period of its history is brilliant, but 
the France of to-dayis perhaps the most impressiveot all. Devoted to peace, although nursinga dignified 
determination to efface the memory of 1870, when the time came to put that determination into action 
‘here was at once manifest in every class and degree a quiet, serene determination to suffer everything, 
to endure everything and to conquer. Never in the whole history of the world have such battles been 
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fought as during this war. Never have more heroic deeds been performed, and yet, amidst all these 
gigantic happenings, the steadfast and unbreakable resistance at Verdun stands out in lurid relief 
and will be told go long as the world endures, It is impossible to believe that our two nations, having 
fought shoulder to shoulder throughout these long terrible years, ean ever again break a bond camented 
by the blood of our sons, but that, for all time, we shall be united by the tie of a friendship based on 
mutual understanding, affection and respect. This alliance should be proof against the insidious 
propaganda of that nation which has, to its eternal shame, brought to such perfection the truly devilish 
arts of lying, false witness and sowing discord. 

Lean only regret that it is not my pleasant duty to-day to decorate, as well as M. Nénot, a dis- 
tinguished architect representative of the other Allies. We have already on our list of Royal Gold 
Medallists the names of famous Ttalian and American architects, and we may hope, when peace again 
allows us to pursue our art unhindered, to add to that list the names of architects of those other allied 
nations who are not yet inseribed on our Roll. 


Monsieur Thierry, I now have the pleasure of handing to you on behalf of Monsieur Nénot the 
Royal Gold Medal. It has already been explained to Monsieur Nénot that, on account of the war, 
medals are not being struck in gold. Thisis therefore a token only, and after the war will be exchanged 
for the Gold Medal. 

Please convey to Monsieur Nénot our deep regret that, on account of his health, T have not been 
able to hand the medal to him personally. I will ask you also to thank his Exeelleney, Monsieur 
Cambon, for accepting this medal, through your kind ageney, on behalf of Monsieur Nénot. 

Tt is a matter of great satisfaction to us that a famous French architect has been selected for this, 
distinction to-day, as it affords us an opportunity not only of expressing our admiration for Monsieur 
‘Nénot as an architect and for the architecture of his country, but also our affection for France and the 
great French nation. It is one of our defects—or qualities—as a people that we are not. demonstrative, 
and find it difficult to talk about that which we feel most keenly, but even the most reserved English- 
:man must feel impelled by the eireamstances of the times to give some expression to the feelings whieh 
burn within him, if it is only to say, “Long live France! Tong live onr great Allies, and may speedy 
victory be ours and a real and lasting peace !"” 


M. Adrien ‘Thierry having received the medal, read the following letter from M. Nénot :— 

Mosmon um Paufsrpena,—J'ai eu une crise trés lmgue de bronchite aigué et a peine remis j'ai 
8 accepter (la mission étant un peu dangerense) d'aller duns le Pas de Calais visiter Arras, Bapaume, 
ete. J'ai été émerveillé par la splendide organisation et la belle tenue des troupes Anglaises, mais ca 
petit voyage m’a bien fatigué et ayant fait venir mon médecin, pour répondre a votre lettre, il m’a 
interdit durant wn mois tout nouveau déplacement. 

‘Je regrette bien vivement de ne pouvoir aller A Londres recevoir de vos mains cette: bell® médaille 
si glorieuse pour moi, et je vous remereie de nouveau, ainsi que les membres de l'Institut Royal Bri- 
tannique, du trés grand honneur que vous avez bien voulu me faire en m'attribuant cette médaille. 
Sraurais été heureux de vous remercier de vive voix ot de vous dire toute admiration des Frangais 
pour votre grand pays. 

Confiant dans Tiseue glorieuse de Ja lutte que nous soutenons contre la burbarie, j'ai 'honneur, 


Monsieur le Président, de vous exprimer ma gratitude avec l'assurance de ma trés haute considération. 
iH. P. Néxor. 











M. THIERRY then addressed the meeting as follows 

Monsiour le Président, Mesdames, Messieurs,—Cest un grand honneur pour moi de reeevoir 
aujourd'hui la médaille que vous avez bien vouln conférer & M. Nénot. Ieut su mieux que moi, jen 
suis sur, vous dire tout le prix qu'il uttache & cette distinetion, J'ajoute que personne mieux que mon 
illustre compatriote n'avait mérité cette récompense, 
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Je ne m’attendais pas & prendre la parole anjourd’bui devant vous; je suis heureux toutefois 
de vous remercier, M. le Président, de vos paroles si flatteuses pour l'architecture frangaise. Vous avez 
bien voulu ‘aussi parler de vos sentiments pour la France; permettez-moi de vous dire. que nous 
professons Jes mémes 4 l'égard de I’Angleterre. On vous a dit bien des fois combien on admire en 
France I'effort admirable de la Grande Bretagne pendant cette guerre. Ce sont ld anjourd’hui presque 
des liewx communs et je ne sais qui pourrait douter de la solidité de V'allianee de nos deux grands pays. 

Mais puisque je m’adresse aujourd'hui A des architectes, je tiens 4 dire un mot de plus. Vous 
saver I'affection de tous les Frangais pour leurs monuments historiques ; leurs vieilles pierres ont 
&té parfois détruites ou soaillées par un ennemi que rien n’arréte. Je suis sir que vos cceurs ont 
Datta A Tanisson des notres quand vous avez appris ces dévastations barbares et inutiles. Aussi 
eroyer-le bien, vous alleg droit au ccmur des Frangais en vous associant & leur légitime indignation. 

Messicurs et Mesdames, je vous remereie encore au nom de M. Nénot et de 'architecture frangaise 
du grand honneur que vous leur eonférez. 





Mr. WALTER CAVE [F.]: My Lord, Ladies and Gentlemen,—I have been asked to propose a vote 
of thanks to His Excellency M. Cambon, the French Ambassador, for deputing M. Thierry to attend 
here this afternoon to receive this Medal. It is always unfortunate when the recipient of the Medal 
is unable to attend himself, but there are advantages, for it enables us, as to-day, to welcome one of 
his countrymen among us whom we should not otherwise see. I therefore have pleasure in proposing 
this vote of thanks to his Excellency, and I will ask M. Thierry to convey to him our sentiments. 





(Applause.) 


‘The vote having been seconded by Mr. B. Guy Dawber, Hon. Secretary, was carried by acclamation, 


and briefly acknowledged. 














PRESENTATION OF MR.NEWTON’SPORTRAIT 


The function of unveiling and formally presenting 
to the Institute the portrait of the outgoing President, 
Mr. Emest Newton, took place at the meeting of the 
25th June, following the presentation of the Royal 
Gold Medal. ‘The ports,» speaking ikenens, is the 
work of Mr. Arthur Hacker, R.A., and was hung at 
the Academy last year. The unveiling was performed 
by Mr. Reginald Blomfield, RA, Mr. Newton’s 
predecessor in the Chair. ‘This was Mr. Newton’s 
last official appearance in the position he had held 
since Julyp 1914. It is interesting to recall that his 
first publicact as Presidentiin the early days of August, 
1914, was to issue an invitation to the profession 
to meet together at Conduit Street and discuss ways 
‘and mesns of giving assistance to the country in the 
eslamity that had suddenly fallen upon the world. 
‘Mr. Newton from the first laid stress on the need to be 
clear in their own minds as to, their offer of help : 
it must be definitely a patriotic offer of assistance to 
‘the country in its hour of need and at some personal 
sacrifice ; there ought to be no suspicion that it was 
help for themselves thet was wanted. 

fr. Newton, who has been filling for some time 
an honorary but very responsible position at the 
Ministry of Munitions, has been recently appointed 
Director of the Building Section of the Labour Supply 











Department of the Ministry. This section deals 
with building Jicences, building wages, alien labour 
in munition factories, and passports for skilled men 
‘travelling to other countries to do technical work. 
‘Mr. Newton is serving in this position also without 
salary. The feeling is general that his presence at the 
Ministry is a guarantee that, so far as the urgent 
requirements of the State permit, the interests of all 
connected with the building industry will be safe- 
guarded. 

Mz. REGINALD BLOMFIELD, R.A., Past Presi- 
dent and Royal Gold Medallist, in unveiling the por- 
trait, said: There is one ceremony which is still 
wanting to complete the proceedings to-day, and that 
is the formal presentation of the portrait of our 
President. It is three years almost to the day since 
he succeeded me in the office which he now holds, in 
the chair which he has filled with such dignity and 
address. I need hardly say that he has discharged 
his office under cireumstances of very great anxiety 
and very greatdifficulty. Idaresay you may recollect 
‘that quite early in the war the President of the Insti- 
‘tute offered the services of the Institute, and of the 
large and important profession which it represents, to 
the Government. The Minister responsible at that 
time in the Inte Government received the offer with 
4 discourtesy—I cannot call it anything else—which 
Tan only attribute to a pretty complete ignorance of 
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the whole situation. Of course we know it is the 
custom in this country to place at the head of Depart- 
ments—very impértant and responsible Departments 
—gentlemen of undoubted virtue and character, and 
0 on, whose chief qualification s that they really know 
nothing atall about the subjects with which they have 
to deal. In that way we geta perfectly unhiassed and 
unprejudiced opinion, and no obstacles are putin the 
way of the exercise of their original genius. T need 
not say anything further about that, except that the 
President was undaunted by this rebuff, and, being a 
patriotic man, at once placed his services at the dis- 
pstl of the MEnistry of Munitions, where he bas 
laboured in a most devoted manner for three years, 
and where, I think Imay venture to express the hope, 
his labours will have convinced the authorities that 
architects axe not all imbeciles and men of straw. 
Well, the many fine qualities of our President have 
Tong been known to his old friends, and during his 
three years of office he has made many new friends, 
and I am sure I am justified in saying he has won the 
esteem and regard of everybody with whom he has 
‘come into contact by his tact, his sagacity and ready 
sympathy. Though he is leaving the Chair, we shall 
hope often to see him in our midst; and in his 
absence, owing to the courtesy and skill of our old 
friend Mr. Arthur Hacker, we shall have his vera 
afigies always before us—in other words, this excel- 
lent portrait, which I have the honour to unveil and 
formally present to the Institute. (Much applause.) 
Me. PAUL WATERHOUSE, Vice-President : Tam 
going to ask the meeting to bear with me for a few 
mimtites, though it is the end of the meeting. Tt is 
customary on these great occasions for the time to be 
occupied by great men with oratory. You have had 
the great men and the oratory, and my only excuse 
for appearing before you to-day is that I learned there 
was an opportunity of speaking on a subject upon 
which I would not willingly lose the opportunity of 
ch. It is true that the subject set for me is the 
portrait of Mr. Newton, I shall not deal with the 
rirait, excellent as it is: Tam going to deal with 
jt. Newton himself. I have known the portrait for 
four or five minutes: I have known Mr. Newton for 
many years. I make no seoret of the fact that I 
speak full of prejudice. Mr. Newton is a friend of 
mine; Iam not going the length of saying I am a 
friend of his; in fact, I think my chance of being 
ranked among his intimate acquaintance will be 
‘ruined this afternoon by the breach I propose to make 
in tbat wall of modesty with which he surrounds 
himself. Had M. Nénot been here I should have 
attempted to use him as an excuse for breaking into 
stammering and bad French in order to express, under 
the veil of a foreign language—I beg you will excuse 
me, MW. Thierry, the word ‘foreign ” no longer exists 
brtvoon Bronce and England-—(M Thierry: * Hear, 
hear "}—under the veil of a friendly language and in 
the obscurity of my inferior pronunciation, I should 








have been able to say with greater freedom some of 
tthe things which itis less easy to say openly in English. 
But there is a rare pleasure sometimes in saying to a 
‘man’s face the things which one has heen accustomed 
to say behind his back. I have to forgo this oppor- 
tunity of using the veil of a fratemal language, so I 
must turn into a sort of English the things I would 
have liked to make known. You know how much we 
respect our President: what an excellent, President: 
hie has been : how he is not only a first-rate architect, 
but also a first-rate citizen, and how he has thrown 
himself into the problems of these troublous days. I 
do not know whether'you know the story of the 
partridge of Paphlagonia : itis a story which was an 
old one when Iwas young. It relates of « young man 
making a speech in the Union at Oxford. Those were 
the happy’ days when quotations from Latin were 
considered the proper omaments of public speech, and 
the young men of Oxford thought: they must, practise 
for themselves the graces which they would afterwands 
have to use in the House of Commons. And this young 
speaker put his Latin allusion at the beginning of his 
speech. His speech was one in opposition to a motion, 
and he tured to the President of the assembl 
raising his hand in an oratorical gesture, and sai 
“Sir, it is reported in the Noctes Attic of Aulus 
Gels, on the authority of Theopompas, that the 
partridges of Paphlagonia have two hearts. Now, Sir, 
whether or not it be true that the partridges of 
Paphlagonia have two hearts, at least we can be 
certain that if those partridges have two hearts they 
fare more than twice as well off for hearts as the 
Honourable Member opposite is for arguments.” 
(Laughter.) ‘That partridge comes in useful for me 
Mr. Newton is one of those men of whom we 
His heart is in the right place.” But in how 
many places! T can say this: if it be true that the 
partridge of Paphlagoniahas two hearts, that partridge 
is only half as well off for hearts as Mr. Newton, 
(Applause.) He has had a heart for the Institute, a 
heart for his profession, a heart for the Ministry of 
Munitions, and, I know, « heart for his home and his 
friends. At all events, whichever of those hearts I 
have come across during these three troublesome 
years I have found it glowing. Now, really, this is 
no time for jesting, it is a time for farewell : not for 
sad farewell, but forserious farewell. We have to say 
* Good-bye” to our friend Mr. Newton on his leaving 
this Chair, But, in doing so we congratulate him 
very heartily. He can leave his work here—his other 
‘work, no doubt, will go on—he can leave his work here 
fall of a satisfied feeling that, under extraordinarily 
difficult: circumstances, he has fulfilled his very 
difficult task. (Applause.) I do not suppose his 
friends ever, for & moment, thought him unequal to 
rising to these emergencies ; but he himself, a modest 
man, must have sometimes wondered whether he 
would be able to fill so many posts at one time, and 
it certainly must be a sincere happiness to him to be 
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assured, as he can be by those who have met him in 
‘those many capacities during this period, that he has 
fulfilled his duties and their expectationsin a complete 
‘and remarkable manner. (Applause.) J trust, as has 
‘been said before, that he will not really say “ Good- 
bye” to the Institute, and that we may very con- 
stantly have his cheering and energising presence 
‘amongst us. (Loud applause.) 

‘Tu PRESIDENT: I now, as my last act as 
President, formally accept this portrait on behalf of 
the Institute. It somehow seems a little indelicate to 
talk about one’s own portrait, but in this case I can 
very well speak about it es a work of art. Tem sorry 
‘Mr. Hacker is not here to receive our thanks and 
appreciation for the fine piece of work he has done for 
the Institute. (Hear, hear.) I must thank Mr. Blom- 
field for all the kind things he said. I really hardly 
know how to thank Mr. Waterhouse. He has said so 
‘many pleasant things, and he always haa thet great 
gift-of putting one in good conceit with oneself. 
Personally, I am very conscious of many short- 
‘comings, not only in carrying out my duties as Presi- 
dent, but in carrying out some of the other duties 
which have fallen to my lot. But I can say that, at 
any rate, I have done my best and I have not spared. 
myself. (Applause.) If I have come up to your 

stions, that is quite sufficient reward for me. 
‘But Mr. Waterhouse, again with felicitous phrase and 
deft handling, turns defects into virtues, geese into 
swans, and blemishesinto beauty spots. Those in this 
‘audience who do not know me must not really believe 
all the nice things which Mr. Waterhouse has said, 
‘because I really could not live up to them; but I am 
glad to think that my successor will have my old 
friends—Mr. Blomfield, Sir Aston Webb, Mr. Water- 
house, and all the others who have supported me so 
‘warmly—to support him during his term of office. I 
‘am giving up with sincere regret, after three years of 
service, during which I have certainly learned to 
understand the saying “Uneasy lies the head that 
‘wears a crown,” even though the crown be only that 
of the Institute during war time. This is my last 
official appearance, and, in taking my leave and 
thanking the Council and Members of the Institute for 
their support and help, I want to take this opportunity. 
of specially thanking Sir Aston Webb for coming to 
‘my assistance at a time when my work at the Ministry 
of Munitions, which is of a delicate and difficult 
nature, was occupying a great deal of my time. I 
hope the work on the Architects’ War Committee has 
‘not suffered, but, at any rate, I felt I was not able to 
give the time that should be dé¥éted to it. Sir Aston 
‘Webb, although he was full of anxieties of his own, 
came forward and took the burden off my shoulders, 
and I would like to thank him ly for doing 
that. Ian only hope, in bidding you farewell, that 
the same kind support will be given to my successor, 
‘Mr. Hare. I regret he is not able to be here this 
afternoon. I wish him the best of good fortune. 
(Applause.) 
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NEW MATERIALS AND METHODS AS 
INFLUENCING DESIGN. 


Discassion at the Fifth Informal Conference held at the 
‘Royal Institute of British Architects, 21st March, 1917, 


Cnamatax : Mr. E, Guy Dawser, Hon. Secretary: 
Mr. H. D. SEARLES-WOOD read the following 


paper :— 
‘When the Committee asked me to open a discussion 
on this subject I understood that at these discussions 


‘we were to deal with actualities, therefore I started by 
Giligent search for the new materials, and 
found, as a result, that there were no new materials 
that could by any stretch of the imagination be capa~ 
‘le of influencing design. I therefore made a search 
for new methods, and probably owing to the dis- 
traction of the war I found very few methods that 
‘could be called new, and none that were of sufficient, 
i ce to affect design. The following is what I 
found. The new materials were corrugated asbestos 
sheets, which are used as a substitute for corrugated 
galvanised iron, and, owing to the great difficulty in 
getting any galvanised materials, may have a future 
Ddefore it, but no artistic merit, There are various new 
processes for waterproofing concrete, which are useftl 
‘but do not affect the esthetic treatment of concrete. 
‘There is s Committee sitting at the Imperial Insti- 
tute to interest architects and builders in woods from 
India, Nigeria and the Colonies; these woods are 
nearly.all hard woods most suitable for joinery and 
fariture, but having regard to the difficulty in obtain- 
ing steel some of the cheaper hard woods may be used 
in the place of steel for stanchions and girders. The 
new methods I found were, Mr. Issac Shone’s ““Cunta 
jn Unum” system of house drainage that has a certain 
‘esthetic value, as it reduces the macaroni-like decora- 
tions that the plumber inflicts on our designs under 
the plea of sanitation. I believe this system has a 
‘great future before it, but it wants energetic pushing, 
as tis opposed to the teaching and practice of sanitary 
experts, and the methods that the public has been 
taught to consider as the very gospel of hygiene. 
The development of central heating, that is, the 
delivery of hot water to dwelling-houses for all sorts 








of purposes, as gas and electricity are now supplied, 
‘appears to be a Proposition, and if logically. 
carried out might go some way to settle the domestic 





servant dificalty, and would result in important 
modifications in house planning in towns. But I 
could not find any description of any place whereit had 
‘been put in actual practice, though such buildings as 
the Liverpool Hospital, where central heating is 
largely developed, show what the possibilities are. 
T have estimates ‘on the basis of 50 houses of the 
rental value of £140 per annum to supply 80 gallons of 
hot water per diem for a hot water rate of £12 per 
annum, or, if 8 combined scheme for electricity and 
hot water were made, the hot water rate could be 
reduced to £5 per annum, 
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‘NEW MATERIALS AND METHODS AS INFLUENCING DESIGN 


In America and Canada a device called a coment 
gun is being largely used for exterior stucco and 
interior plaster work, In principle the cement gun 
consists of two superimposed tanks, in the top one of 
‘which are dumped the dry materials constituting the 
mortar, From the bottom one the dry mixture is 
ejected by compressed air through a hose line with a 
nozzle at the end, To this noz#le a second and 
smaller hose delivers a supply of water under pressure, 
which is applied to the dry constituents just before 
they emergefrom the nozzle. ‘The mortar issues from 
the hose in the form of a spray with considerable 
force, and impinges on the surface to be plastered. Tt 
is claimed that the high pressure with which the mor- 
tar is applied produces an adhesion and strength that 
cannot be equalled by hand-applied methods. 

The Eland joinery is a method for dispensing with 
the usual mortice and tension in joining and to pro- 
duce a joint that is stronger and more easily assembled 
and interchangeable. Tt is an adaptation of the hand- 
rail sorew, and for framingis a great saving of time and 
labour. ‘The horizontal members can be either con- 
tinuous in a straight line or can be staggered, s0 as to 
make a simpler joint. 

‘There are several forms of blocks for building walls 
and partitions now being largely used in buildings in 
cour parks and open spaces to house the new army of 
Tidy civil servants. Ono called “The Grip,” which 
consists of 2L-inch or 3-inch terra-cotta slabs about 
1 foot 3 inches square, and has diagonal grooves form- 
ing a lattice on the surface in which steel reinforcing 
bars are laid and the whole surface cemented over, is & 
strong form of this method ; but none of these seemed 
to give any scope for discussion. 

Faint, though pursuing, I asked the Office of Works 
to allow me to see the drawings of what they were 
doing for the munition buildings, in the hope of 
finding something there. I found no new materials, 
But perhaps some of their methods may be of 
interest. 

The problem the Office of Works had to solve was 
to provide the accommodation required with the 
rosie posible dipatch, and with the limitations 
impooed by the dfcalty of petting material, 

6 result is that these buildings are constructed 
largely of wood. ‘The big stores, 1,000 feet by 120 feet, 
‘tre roofed by Belfast trusses of 60 feet span, formed 
with 4 inch by If inch battens fixed with cut nails 
clinched, which are found to be better than bolts. On 
these purlins are laid and then boarded, it. being 
dificult to get curved galvanised corrugated iron. 
The boards are covered with roofing felt laid in the 
same direotion #!' the boarding and lapped against 
the wind. ‘These buildings are lighted by skylights 
in alternate bays; the trasses are spaced 12 feet 
G inches apart. The skylights are glazed with one or 
other of the patent forms of glazing. The walls are 
timber framed, covered with } inch rebated feather- 
edged boarding ereosoted on the outside. The 
trusses are supported in the centre by wooden pillars 
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built up with 9 inch by 3 inch deals ; the feet of the 
pillars are bedded in cement conerete blocks. 

The flooring is generally cement concrete, some- 
times reinforeed, as it is not unusual to have shells 

iled up s0 as to give a load of 1 ton to the square 
foot. In covering large areas like this the question of 
levelling the site is a considerable difficulty, and it is 
found that a fall of 1 in 100 is not noticeable in the 
Tength of the building, and to save raising floor 10 feet 
at one endisa great consideration. The effect of these 
80 Belfast trusses, which are mere latticework and 
centre pillars in one of these stores, which is about 
92 feet high, is quite impressive. "One interesting 
point is that the level of the floors is taken at the 
level of the floor of the railway truck ; these trucks 
are higher than the trucks used in the works which 
un on 2 feet tracks, 60 that these tricks are raised 
to bring the floor of the light tracks level with the 
floor of the railway trucks. "Between the light trucks 
and the floor of the sheds there are trenches in which 
the workpeople stand, so that the shells standing on 
the floor of the shed are just bench high, and they can 
be manipulated with great ease. The result of this 
is that the shells never have to be lifted, but can 
easily be transferred from place to place. "The rails 
of the 2 feet tracks are made of wood, with the edge 
protected by a steel strip rebated in the wood to take 
‘the bearing of the track wheels. 

In other workshops’ the roofs are of the saw-tootit 

ttern, constructed of wood, and’these have wooden 

ttice girders with 4 inch by 1 inch cross braces, and 
‘Tinch by 2 inch top and bottom members ; these are 
duplicated when shafting or cranes have to be fixed, 
tnd the conveyors or runabouts are similar, only with 
rolled joist for the carrier to travel on, and the girders 
‘are supported with wooden tressels. The mess-rooms, 
Kitchens, and offices are built with wooden framed 
walls, with breeze or terra-cotta blocks ; the “ Grip” 
previously referred to being sometimes used and 
sometimes 44 inch brickwork, which is afterwards 
tarred. Tho roofs are often slated. 

The only protection from fire from sparks from the 

fines is to limewhite the woodwork. In some of 
the sheds where special processes ate carried out the 
‘walls are lined with white American cloth ; itis found 
that this can easily be kept clean. The internal 
gutters in the Belfast truss roof are wooden box gut- 
ters, finished with felt and asphalt. 

One of these sheds had to be built on a foundation 
of mud pumped out of the river, 16 feet deep. ‘This 
sras dealt ith by inenas of a concrete raft, and a 
number of women were engaged in this concrete work. 
In this shed the returned empty cartridges and pack- 
ing cases are repaired and refilled, and a large saving 
is thereby effected. ‘The gas shells are tested by 
placing a cover over them with rats or mice in them, 
fand these show if the shells are leaking ; if they are 
found defective they are taken to a special building 
which contains gas cupboards, where the leaks are 
stopped without the gas affecting the workpeople, 
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A shell factory now being erected in reinforced con- 
crete construction, covering 2 acres, was started on 
‘the 15th January, and one-fifth was finished on the 
‘rd of March. This building is one storey high, with 
a gallery ; it has a saw-tooth roof, which with the 
beams carrying the plamber block and gangways to 
oil the bearings and open the ventilators and attend 
to the artificial ventilation, are all of reinforced con- 
‘erete; there is only 39 tons of rolled steel in this 
building, in addition to the reinforcemént, and all the 
steel is shell discard stressed up to 10 tons to theinch. 
‘There is nothing new in the application of the rein- 
forcement. The speed of the work is due to the 
foresight used in arranging for all the materials to be 
on the sito within a week of the start. The centering 
was one fourth of the area of the concrete. The cost 
was much less than s similar framed steel building, 
and it has the advantage of being fire-resisting. These 
buildings are quoted to show what is being done under 

it conditions, where restricted materials affect 
‘the question of design, and the last building brings me 
‘to what is not exactly a new materisl, but which will 
afford a subject for discussion, which none of the 
others, I am afraid, would. 

T have tried to get illustrations of some modern 
reinforced concrete work, but in most instances have 
‘been told that the War Office will not allow them to be 
shown ; but Mr. Percival Fraser has some interesting 
photographs of his recent work for the Maypole Dairy 

mpany which show very original treatment of 
‘reinforced concrete for their margarine factory at 
Eltham, the place where the nuts are stored that the 
margarine comes from. 

‘Professor Beresford Pite read a paper on the sub- 
ject of reinforced concrete which I have his per- 
‘mission to quote largely, and which appears to me to 
bring out just the points that the subject was meant to 
give for discussion. 

"TL. Threisno common artistic sone or expcence which 
viable the edaceal and culvated vos f tedey te 
Teopt the nip ud aed ass of» vetared once 
Eeing ct ondeaty purpine, rah ne Parchoue or ofies 
Tiouk'Sesaytlag ce Wet barberouy pet from some 
{este onan and proportions itch by long tage ad 
Scioue caning kate ctdlaied tamuclee Ss aghatets 
sed gota Snespeenin i dag Fee 
Revs lemay be postal, ate tial io embody and 
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speciically has in his mind's eye? Tf it is an indeSinite 

‘poreeptive sense of fitness, please apply it forthwith to thie 

Concrete case, wherein the height of every floor and practic 

‘ally tho size tnd shage of every opening in tho walls ix 

settled by canons of use and practicability, whether ware 
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respect to their inhabitants, be suggested ax a sulficient 
‘Sxumple of proportion sted by practical canons without 
‘ellance on arehitecturalstylo or ornaments. 

“Th. Therefore n the absence of artes power to educe 
‘eauly out ofthe utlitaran factors of reinforoed conorote 
buliding, we are compeled to adapt and adapt those past 

rohitesiaral forma which have canon of proportion ‘and 

ore attained by long aconplanco free of expremon, 
‘Those architectural forms are of agelong growth and 
development. and though they come to us in stone and 
trick, and thorefare ecm wnruitable and unreal i applied 
to a novel arlifelal material, we havo nono other with 
‘rich to make that public appeal for sympathy which ia 
‘he basi ofthe artistic eentiment, 

So putt ead, Canis forpnof Greace and Rome, 
the Gothio forms of England, the Renaissance trestmen 
‘of Taly, are afterall tho staple of the only possible archi- 
‘Sectoral treatment of the reinforced concrete architecture 
of toaey. 3 

“TIE A third brief conclusion is that the application of 
colour, whether in simple tones or various patterns, to the 
‘frtaco of concrete such treatment may 
be purely sxathoto, wil mot safice a aetisfctory or as al 

Rectural solution of tho problem, "The conotete muse 

ily has colour of somo sors whether, perhaps, 

‘coment or the pink of an aggregate. This 

‘may be enid to bo tative, may bo 

‘ied for setietis parpou, uti relly apperala 49 

‘he texture of the building, and Belongs to another branch 

‘of the subject. ‘Tho propriety of securing an even consie- 
tency of tone ora dean vontrat Between npoiod os 
iraings and the general race of fhe wal 



































bands of» sunlit Oriental fromt and the marble veneers of 
‘'medinval Venetian palace there is litte: diferenso of 
thetic treatment. Bach method is obviously applicable 
{e walls of any core, from Babylonian earth movnds to 
‘inforoed concrete partitions. The esthetic treatment of 
Concrete would soon be seted, and ia practioner a 
‘Signed positions in Deluting and decorative ar 
HPS superficial treatment were suficient, whether in 
cconomieal distemper of costly marble and. coramice. 
Tnsagisation will soon 8p to the Baghdad markets for tle, 
and fo Byzantium for mostie, and neither association nor 
scope will be lacking. “But How in any acheme of ouper- 
eal deoorstion sbsil we deal with the new probl 
Plastic form and design’? Colour may bo a pall 
Enrichment of sutaoe, in that it accepts and Goes not con- 
tol the forms of the building to, which itis applied. Tia 
Sprllestion doss not deal with the grester principles and 
factors of architectural elect, those of proportion, of light 
‘snd shade, of grouping and of ornamental deta. 
“TV. A fourth sonslusionis, atin texture alone—that 
is, im the quality of tho surface—lies the ‘ultimate difer- 
‘tating quality of the ssthetio of say building meterinl, 
Sod eapecally af reinforced concrets. The srchiteotral 
‘ements of a style may be all simulated in stucod, o, if of 
‘Mone, sven to. the reproduction ‘of psendo-constructive 
Jeintings, and of such originally economic mason-craftinese 
SS rustcation. ‘The vital esthoto. diference in that of 
fextare. The simslation may extend to the suporfial 
‘oments, but when detected, it inevitably wil be, under 
‘he sirens of natural forces, the wethetie value is geneibly 
Inpned and withthe epson of eto steal ye 
pethy condemnation follows. ‘The feature of native 
FBatctils basa apecal beauty; that of artificial materials, 
‘Sof brickwork aoquired by éraftemanship, both of manu 
facture and of Inying and bonding, alsa ‘hse intellectual 
fnteret. It Seto this cosental ox astive character in con- 
fete that we. aust look for ite expression of texture 
‘Though there ie « touching intorest in the impress of tho 
timbering on the conorete work of the Roman Emperor, 
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owing to increased durability of the material 
‘weleomed and insisted upon as emphacl 

inlie which it ie foolish and timid to disguise. The ab- 
‘sence of building-up joints is alone euficlent to afford a 
fine speciality to concrete design, ‘The jointing of stone- 
work, originally a painful necessity, aa the ancient uso of 
monoliths ins become an artistic resource of great 
‘value, artificially rusticated jointa bearing evidenco to 
this fect. ‘The value to scale of such jointings is primary, 
but their relation to toxtureis certainly not to be fargotten. 
Inconerete we have now monolithic walls, and this ie fact 
and textur sqey af sealo owt 























thro ‘ill have to be recovered 
byother ‘detail 
the summa 
stated on this subject of unusual mag 
thee? 


fe have found no inatinotive guidance towards an 
unbiased and fresh originality inthe atheti treatment of 
Woeeovel big ator and pins of uno! 
pplication, ° 
“That invocations of good proportion or of other 
riot principio though asta au weayeona of ert, 
larly oto aatanes in eating a ayvtem of dole 
‘i Thac eaperdlal colour treatments are insufllent 
for atchtnotoral expreion, though valuable it naating 
siibotieofeck 
“ries Ponitively, that tho texture of conctet wuraces 
rode on fmgara spell ‘sharstr (ny forms 
je for” architectural" purpose Therefore, wile 
olen ctnsderation of willy todo cove comrracionl 
tmethods deteraine the proporons and may syantancoualy 
wor subeonscously, if tis may’ be propored--deveep 
Gunlee which sofuire an ruthie charsoten, tho only 
Eethod' by which definite progr in an arghtestare of 
Concrete il be posible to ws is by the scholaty and 
selueal employment of tho traditional plano forms of 
Ateliteture, modified by, and adapted to, execution in 
tonereta.” 

































L have given this long extract from Professor Beres- 
ford Pite’s paper because it seems to me that these 
conclusions are equally applicable to other materials 
‘and methods of construction, and they are admirably 
adapted for opening such a discussion as is proposed 
to-day. 

Referring to the suggestion of subconscious deter- 
mination, [have one other quotation, and then L have 
finished. 'E.8. Dallas, in the preface to his book The Gay 
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‘Science, says that the author's purpose is to settle the 
first principles of criticism, and he in more than one 
direction anticipated by a generation the develop- 
ment of opinion. Tn nothing is this anticipation more 
remarkable than in his view of what is now called the 
subliminary self. This, he holds, lies at the root of 
I art. Aristotle's theory, that art is imitation, is, 
in his opinion, false, and has transmitted an hereditary 
‘squint to criticism. What art doea is not to imitate 
what any eye can see, but rather to bring into clear 
vision what is first apprehended only by the hidden 
soul ; art has to do with plessare, but not alone with 
the pleasure which the sensual man recognises as such; 
-there is hidden pleasure as well as hidden soul, It is 
everywhere the sublimihary self which is active in art, 
and the aubliminary self to which true art appeals, 











Mr. H. KEMPTON DYSON : From one point of 
‘View there are no new materials, but there are certain 
new forms and new applications of old materials. I 
have made a classification of new materials and new 
‘methods in that sense, so as to keep my remarks in 
order while dealing with a miscellaneous collection 
of tems which seem only to ve in common the fact 
‘that they together emphasize the necessity of making 
changes fa architecture fora. 

I. STRUCTURE, 
(a) Renvrorcen Coxorere. 

‘Though the principle of reinforcing concrete by 
‘means of iron and steel rods has been in use since the 
early part of last century, it is only within the Inst 
‘twenty years that it has come into prominence for 
the construction of modern buildings. Tt makes it 
easy to obtain certain special features that require 
novel treatment, because no general method of 
building in the past has embodied such features and 
‘thus ealled for their esthetic treatment. Tn common 
with steel, reinforced concrete permits of frame con- 
struction wherewith modem buildings may te 
esected with large window openings so as to afford 
the. greater amount of light that is now in demand. 
In former times there was not the same call for lange 
‘windows, nor is there the same insistence even to-day 
in domestic work. Gothie architecture in certain of its 
developments, itis trae, afforded a wonderful amount 
of window surface, and consisted to a great extent of 
frame construction with hardly any pane! walling. 

Much of modern architectural practice consists in 
the erection of buildings to serve commercial pur- 
poses, and the maximum amount of daylight is 
desirable, not only from the point of view of economy, 
but of the comfort, convenience, and health of the 
workers who are housed in such’ buildings, One of 
the eet problems in offee construction in ten a to 

rrovide ample daylighting, having regard to the nar- 
Kowneas of the sivecta and the areas at rear, The 
fenestration or treatment of voids is, therefore, a 
problem that has to be attacked hy the architectural 
profession in connection with modern buildings. This 
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at the same time involves consideration of the treat 
‘ment of the panel walling required between the frame- 
vwork of reinforced concrete or steel. The types of 
structures to-day are so different from those of the 
‘past that a new treatment is required which of itself 
should stamp our architecture as very different from 
‘that of any former period. 

Tf the wsthetic treatment is a logical cutoome of 
‘the mechanical construction it must be satisfactory 
‘once we become accustomed to it and able to appre- 
ciate the ability with which the architect has expressed 
‘a purpose or conveyed an ides via the material and 
method of construction. 

‘As regards the treatment of frame construction, F 
for one see no reason to objéct to the clothing of a 
skeleton with a veneer of other richer and more 
variegated materials. The skeletons of men and 
beasts are clothed with flesh and skin that serve 
‘8 purpose, and, if we choose, why should we not use 
tiles, {aience, marble, stone, plaster, wood-panelling, 
‘wallpaper, etc., on the surfaces of buildings because 
of their Uniformity, cleanliness, colour and other 
‘properties ? 2 

One can build walls of reinforved concrete very 
much thinner than those we have been accustomed 
to construct of stone and brick, and the thin wall is 
‘nother problem, that requires’ treatment. If rein- 
foroed-eoncrete walls are employed there are difficul- 
ties in regard to the finish of the surface. We may 
either plaster the walls, or mould them with a finished 
surface, or work a surface after casting. Mouldings 
can be cast upon fiat surfaces with ease, though the 
form of such mouldings had better be such as can be 
obtained easily without damage in the removal of 
formwork; that is to say, undercut mouldings are 
generally undesirable, and, indeed, mouldings should 
be used as sparingly as possible to obtain the desired 
effect. As regards the treatment after casting, we 
can select the aggregates—i.e,, sand and coarse 
‘material, so as to give a great variety of texture and 
colouring, while the surface may be again varied by, 
say, scraping, scrubbing, chiselling, gouging and 
hammer-dressing. For economy these labours should 
be performed so soon as possible after removal of the 
formwork. 

Another feature of reinforced conerete construction 
ia the ease with which cantilever projections can be 
obtained. The otherday I was reminded by Professor 
Beresford Pite that in Indian architecture there are 
examples of the development to s considerable 
extent of cantilever projection in timber, but in such 
construction any great overhang was only obtained 
by the superimposition of one cantilever on another. 
In reinforeed concrete but one cantilever is required, 
and, moreover, it can be made economically of 
shape more in conformity with mechanical principles 
than cantilevers that are made of materials such as 
timberand stone, into the form of whichenter the 
tical aspects of economy of labour in conversion 
‘the forms inwhich the materialsareoriginallyobtained. 
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A third distinctive feature of reinforced concrete 
is the way in which it lends itself to monolithic and 
continuous beam construction such as Was never 
Defoe possible. Past architectures, so far gs I can 
see, help very little in the treatment of such mono- 
lithic and continuous construction. ‘That again should 
‘make considerable change in architectural form. 

‘As usually carried out reinforced concrete con- 
struction is monolithic and continuous, but there are 
not lacking advocates of pre-cast work contra in sita 
work. Undoubtedly insufficient attention has been 
given to pre-cast work; it may prove very econo- 
‘ical in certain cases, bat it would evidently require 
1 different esthetic treatment from in situ work. 

‘Reinforced concrete is readily applied to the con- 
struction of domes, mansard roofs and lofts, which 
obviously form important elements in the general 
grouping and skyline of buildings. One can see also 
the suitability of the material for the cnetruction of 
strong rooms, store rooms, basements, tanks,’ pile, 
‘caisson and raft foundations : all these will in’ some 
‘way affect the superstructure and the design. 

Another application that comes within the province 
of the architect is the constraction of bridges, which 
are now being extensively carried out in rein- 
forced concrete. 

‘The material is not only economical, but has the 
following advantages that were bound to lead to its 
extensive employment :— 

1. Fire-resistance. 

2. Immunity from decay. 

3. Hygienic properties, being washable and steri- 
lizable. 

4. Possessing greater inertia because of its weight 
and monolithie character, resulting in reduction of 
‘vibration as compared With other modes of con- 
struction. 

(®) Srewi-Frame Coxstavcrioy. 

There is hardly need to refer to the treatment of 
steel beams in themselves because the changes which 
they involve in architectural design by enabling 
larger spans to be employed have been thoroughly 
realised by architects. ‘They entail a complete 
change in intereolumniation or the spacing of sup- 
ports. An interesting study is the derivation of 
Orders as the outcome of the materials employed 
and the facilities for obtaining labour and of transport. 
Tf the spacing of supports is much wider than before 
it seems that the Orders should go by the board, but 
T must say that I regret to see the Orders discarded 
for some of the horrors that have been perpetrated in 
the way of pot-bellied and non-tapened columns, both 
‘of which are in conflict with scientific principles 
of construction. 

It is probable that in a few yeurs we shall have a 
‘non-corroding steel commercially available for con- 
struction, but that will still leave us with the problem 
of fire protection. If such non-corroding steel is 
available we shall perhaps be allowed to see rivetting 
frankly expressed, just as we do the pins in old 
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half-timber work that serve a somewhat similar 
purpose to rivets. 

Steel-frame construction. is quite a special type, 
and reference has been made. in, connéftion with 
reinforced concrete, to the use of large windows. 
Steelwork, of course, enables one to have smaller 
supports "than reinforced conorete, though not 
always, if we take into account protection against 
fire and the advantages of monolithie construction in 
respect to resistance to wind pressure. 

The clothing of the framework has been referred 
to in connection with reinforced concrete. 

Steelwork, more than reinforoed concrete, has 
undoubtedly entailed the problem-of the adequate 
treatment of high buildings. We can, of course, if 
we choose, dismiss such structures from the ken of 
architecture because of their commercialism, but they 
have distinct advantages which must be recognised, 
and I for one do not see why architects should not 
endeavour to treat them esthetically. Steel bridges, 
too, are often oonsidered as solely. within the en- 
gineer’s province, but architects might with advan- 
tage be called in to assist in their design, 

(¢) Anmirictat, Stone, Brickwork Sussrirores 

AND FAIENcE. 

‘The surface treatment of concrete has been referred 
‘to under the heading of reinforced concrete, and most 
artificial stones are concrete. When, however, oon- 
crete is moulded into block or slab form the treat- 
ment of the surface naturally will require to be 
different. It would be quite appropriate to,go in for 
elaborate omamentation where the cost of the moulds 
can be spread over large quantity and where 
labour is more under control, as in the shops, and can 
be more accurate than the Ikbour on the site. It is, 
however, not right that artificial stone should be 
treated in exactly the same way as masonry—far too 
often “artificial” stone has been confused with 
“‘imitation” stone. Repetition omament in arti- 
ficial stone is easily obtained, as also in terracotta, 
and faience, but it does not seem to me appropriate 
to have it heavily undercut or of great projection 
because of the difficulty of execution and cost of such 
work. Of course, for cornices at a great height it 
may be necessary to go in for considerable projection. 
Artificial stone sills are now much used ; labour is 
ved if the sills are carried right through the wall so 
to save the boarding on the window backs, and the 
reather bars used in ordinary wall and window con- 
struction can be done away with. 

Artificial marbles now on the market are too fre- 
quently imitative of natural marble, This suggests 
that such materials might be better treated by decora- 
tive patterning in colours rather than the usual pro- 
miscuous veining. 

tia quite possible to glaze and polish the surface of 
‘concrete ; terrazzo is a case in point, where if white 
cement be used with white marble chippings a fine 
effect is obtainable. In granitic finish on the other 
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hand the surface is merely trowelled and not rubbed 
down. Tt might be possible to use with advantage 
other materials than granite in such trowelled sur- 
faces, and perhaps to remove any skin of cement by 
acids. 

Slab partitions, although of the nature of artificial 
stone, hardly call for special treatment. Hollow tile 
blocks belong to the terracotta class and are as arule 
plastered. Tt might be possible to use both concrete 
slabs and hollow tiles without a covering, in which 
case the jointing would require esthetic consideration, 
Another material coming under this heading is 
asbestos-cement, sheets, which lend themselves to 
Aistinctive treatment. Faience, either in the form of 
Dlocks or tiles, possesses obvious advantages for 
modem buildings, and can be appropriately applied to 
‘panel wall construction and in combination with 
reinforced concrete and steelwork constriction, 

TL LIGHTING. 
(@) Davuicarnsc. 

Fenestration in modern buildings is @ difficult pro- 
‘blem that has been crested by @ material that was 
never possessed by builders of the past, namely, 
plate glass. The treatment of shop windows is a 
‘thomy subject with architects, but the problem does 
not end there. Carried to the extreme, plate glass 
has led to the cteation of certain structures, viz., 
conservatories and aquariums, that are often attached 
to modern domestic buildings and therefore cannot be 
dismissed even by those architects who shun com- 
mercial structures. The large window awaits ade- 
quate treatment. ‘The splitting up of window panes 
with numerous wooden or metal bars orleaded comes 
is much resorted to, but users of buildings know the 
‘trouble this entails in keeping the windows clean and 
their removal is frequently insisted upon. Tt may 
be very perverse of some people, but my feeling is 
that the position should be frankly accepted and an 
endeavour made to treat large panes of glass satis 
factorily from the esthetic point of view. The pro- 
vision of large surfaces’ of glass is not only advan- 
tageous in respect to lighting and byene but ix 
economical : glass seems to be about the thinnest wall 
and though it be true that such thin walls lead to 
great loss or penetration. of heat, a solution of the 
Eifieuty might be found in double glazing, which 
‘would, pethaps, serve to reduce the noise of traffic. 
Of course there are other aspects to the daylighting 
‘question, such as the use of refracting glass, pavement 
lights and bulk-heads, reflectors, lantern lights, sky- 
lights, fan-lights, glazed partitions, fire-resisting 
glazing—all of which evidently require special treat- 
ment. The gaining of every bit of light in confined 
situations requires the splaying of winddw cheeks. 
The windows, moreover, require to be regularly 
cleaned, s0 that some provision therefor might be 
made a feature in the design, such as permanent canti- 
levers for suspending travelling cradles or continuous 
Dalconies for the use of window cleaners. Obscured 
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and stained glass lend themselves to sesthetie treat- 
ment. 
(@) Anrinctat Liarrixs 

‘Nowadays we have a choice of illuminants, namely, 
coal gas, acetylene, petrol gas, electric light. ‘The 
last has increased the value of basements snd enabled 
us in modem buildings to gain advantage from con- 
structing more than one basement. Three besements 
have already been employed on valuable sites and we 
may find five or more in use shortly. There is no 
need to detail the many ways in which artificial ight- 
ing can be trested, for architects have alresdy success- 
fully attacked the problem. 


WATERPROOFING. 
(@) Asexazr. 

‘The War in forcing us to economise has em 
the desirability of substituting other materials for 
lead and zinc, such as asphalt. The use of the 
terial for horizontal and vertical damp courses has 
made basements.valuable. The most extensive use 
of has been for flat toofs, which leads us to 
consider the possibilities of constructing ornamental 
and kitchen gardens on the roofs of buildings by the 
placing of earth thereon. Not only would changes of 
temperature be more equalised thereby, but the earth 
would make s bomb-proof shelter. Pergolas and 
Delvederes would render flat roofs of further utility 
and pleasant in the summer. It is not beyond the 
bounds of possibility thatin the near future continuous 
flat roofs may be required as slighting platforms for 
aeroplanes. 

(0) Suezrivas ov Canvas, Fetr ano Brrowisous 

Courosiriox. 

‘Tarred paper and the like are now coming into 
extensive use as substitutes for asphalt, while 
terproofed canvas has enabled the provision of 
awnings, velariums and belvederes. Why nob have 
semi-pergolas and open-air cafés ? 

() Scares axp Tiues op Assestos Axp CEMENT AxD 
Sutscues oF Trriten Woo. 

Each requires appropriate treatment. Concrete 
‘labs in imitation of weather tiling were used exten- 
sively by Mr. W. H. Lascelles for the construction of 
houses at Croydon from designs by the late Mr. Nor- 
man Shaw and Mr. Emest Newton. Such imitation, 
while good enough to deceive almost the elect, was, 
of course, not legitimate, but it gave suggestions for 
Proper esthetic treatment. 

ng dont ot permit eto in detail with other 
materials except merely to complete the list as follows, 
‘the headings of which will serve as reminders of the 
many directions in which modern architecture re- 
quires divergence from the past architectural forms 
that are too generally slavishly followed :— 
IV. INSULATING. 


Cork, slagwoot, asbestoa fabric, sheathing quilt 
stuffed with sesweed for deafening or sound-proofing. 
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V. FINISH. 
(o) Panter and plaster eubatittes, 
(b) Paving and flooring. 
i rate 
{@) Wallpaper and paneling. 
(6 Paints and decay preventers. 
‘VI. JOINERY. 

(@) Wrought and cast iron. 
(@) Reinforced concrete.” 
(©) Papier maché and asbestos-cement. 

‘VIL. EQUIPMENT. 
(a) Sanitation, plumbing and water supply. 
(@) Ventilation. 
(3) Cooking appa 
(6) Liftsandetairenses, hoists cranes aod conveyor. 
(J) Fire escapes and fire-protection. 
(9) Lightning protection. 
(&) Fomiture and metal fittings, 
(@) Decoration. 
) Fencing. 


Mr. PERCIVAL FRASER [F.]: 1 would like to 
add my thanks to those expressed by the Chairman 
fo Mr Searles Wood for his excelent Paper. It is 
Fight up to date, which is not always the case, I am 
afraid, with Papers read before this Institute. 1 
‘think Mr. Searles-Wood should have fixed a period or 
epoch in which he could have entegorised his “new ” 
materials. Does he consider cast-iron, for instance, 
‘among the new materials, or does he include con- 
structional steel or reinforced concrete ? Up to the 
introduction of cast iron and, later, wrought iron and 
steel there had heen no marked effect on architecture 
Dy the influence of new materials or methods of con- 
struction for hundreds of years. But from that time 
till to-day it seems to me that almost every decade 
‘Witnesses a striking change in construction, and con- 

juently in architecture. This, I think, is very 
dierent trom Protesgor Bersford Pie's eoaclusions, 
which, I may say, I disagree with almost in their 
entirety. 

Glancing through the Paper, I note Mr. Searles- 
Wood says that after a ‘diligent search for new 
materials” he found that “there were no new 
materials that could, by any stretch of imagination, be 
capable of influencing design.” That is a tremendous 
statement to make, and one I emphatically dient 
from. My point is thet what influences the shay 
comiructos shoul, stiomaticaly nfuner desi, 
and any attempt to combat that influence is wrong. 
And it seems to me there has been a very strong 
‘attempt, in past years, to mould materials to conform 
to traditional schools of architecture, which, T think, 
is bad from the very root. The author has, apparently, 
found only one new material, and that is corrugated 
asbestos sheets, but these, he says, have no artistic 
merit: we-can concede, however, that they are 
superior to galvanised iron in colour and texture. 
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‘The material he mentions for partitions is very good. 
Thavo used it for unsupported panels, 21 feet by 15 
feet, the finished thickness being about 2} inches, 
Here, for instanco, we have a material which is bound 
to influence desiga. Belfast roofing, again, which is 
built up practically of scraps of timber, is cheap and 
particularly useful. I have used it for spans of 102 
feet clear, and here we have a new method of con- 
struction’ which must instinotively influence the 
architecture of the building in which it is employed. 
Tam glad tonote that the author touches largely upon 
industrial buildinge, My impression is that in the 
past ten years there has been a growing tendency on 
the part of factory owners to beautify their buildings, 
and 1 find this tendency increasing. Nowsdays, if an 
architect takes the trouble, and persists in his point, 
he generally succeeds in getting the building owner 
‘with him in the end, with the result of a good-looking 
building and a real asset. 

Passing on to’ the quotations from Professor 
Pite’s Paper, I heard that Paper read some years ago, 
‘when it was rather a mystery to me, and I believe to 
many others who heard it. As T read it, he says, for 
instance, that a reinforeed concrete ‘building of 
ordinary purpose cannot appear to the world as any- 
thing else but barbarous. In the absence of any 
possibilty of understanding what he means by thet, 

can hardly argue against it: but that a building 
frankly illustrating its purpose in its type of con- 
struction should be deemed barbarous seems to me to 
involve a misnomer, for that is precisely what itis not. 
Barbarous means something which is other than 
scientific in design and construction. A warehouse or 
an’ office building affords or should afford great 
evidence of science and art, for itis a standing monu- 
ment of the two. ‘The Professor instances Queen 
‘Anne's (ate Mansions, Westminster, as proving his 
point that good architecture does not wait upon good 
proportion ; but it scems to me that can only be 
instanced as a deplorable example of a lost oppor- 
tunity. « There is no doubt a block like that, especially 
owing to its possibility of being seen from & consider- 
able distance across St, James's Park, might, with real 
treatment by a real architect, have been made a 
ragnifient pio of distintive design, Ani is it x 
partioularly impressive by ite mere bulk. 

Professor Pite saya that colour treatment will 
not suffice as a satistactory or as an architectural 
solution of the problem. But I do not agree with 
hhim again there. Of course, colour treatment alone 
cannot be a solution to an architectural problem, but 
if the architect, has designed his building for colour 
treatment, the two must run together, and, if properly 
carried out by a qualified architect, are a solution of 
the problem. If the result is successful, I say the 
colour treatment, from its inception, has constituted 
the solution of the problem. He goes on to say— 
which seems contradictory—" the application of the 
colourimplies a direct intellectual exervisein axtheties 
‘of considerable range.” Ofcourse that isso, though a 
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Tittle before he seems to decry it as a dispensable 
appanage. 

jth regard to the effect of new methods on both 
construction and architecture, reinforced conerste 
‘perhaps must form the best: basis on which to develop 
‘one’s arguments ; and in reinforced concrete we have 
‘a number of essentials which, in my opinion, must or 
should affect buildings architecturally. Many of 
those essential points have been mentioned by the 
previous speaker, but, among others, the following 
stand out as strongly governing design. First, the 
‘unique monolithic construction ; then there are the 
possibilities opened up by the extraordinary lightness 
of construction, and again by cantilever and Bracket 
effects. Also the feasibility of suspension from above, 
useful, say, in the case of fan vaulting, the ease with 
which sunk panels can be formed, and cylindrical and 
barrel motifs. And, almost the most important of all, 
the fact that, given a suitable omament for casting, 
this can be repeated in the building indefinitely at low 
cost. Assuming that reinforced concrete is being 
handled by an architect with a proper perception of 
what is artistic and proper, he has a material which 
ccan be moulded into decorative constructional features 
(that is, not appliqué ornament, but pastin the carcase 
of the work), and it must be found to affect the 
architecture of that building. 

Another material which should have a very great 
effect on architecture is steel. ‘The influence of mild 
steel construction on engineering works is beyond all 
caleulation, From it we get constructions like the 
Forth Bridge, which, I think, is an admirable example 
of the use of a new material automatically building up 
anew school of design. And then, of course, we have 
the awfnl example of the Tower Bridge, in which a 
very great opportunity has been missed, one which 
should have been turned to good account. ‘To my 
mind, it is somewhat of  slar on the architectural 
profession that these two materials have not had more 
influence on architecture. I say that materials like 
mild steel and reinforced concrete should revolu- 
tionise architectural design, but there seems to be 
always that strong tendency to distort the new 
materials to conform to architectural tradition, which 
T think is so extremely bad, and it argues a paucity of 
ideas, a lack of courage, or inadequate scientific train- 
ing. ‘The trae infinence of steel construction is 
demonstrated in Mr. Joseph Pennell's “Unbelievable 
Gity,” New York, and elsewhere in the States. What 
ever opinion one may form of the architectural merit, 
‘of the modem skyseraperone must admire the courage 
with which American architects have endeavoured— 
often with conspicuous success—to adopt the tradi- 
tions of architecture without crippling modern 
industrial needs, 

‘That skeleton steel construction is capable of 
‘esthetic treatment is illustrated by the Pennsylvania, 
‘Railway Terminus in New York. In the construction 
of that building no endeavour has been made to cloak 
the steel work, and the effect is excellent, This 
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new architecture is also common all over the Con- 
tinent. 

‘The new matesials which Mr. Seares-Wood could 
not find are, in my opinion, ve in number. 
Mostly: they have’ been mentioned, but I" wool 
instance the following in particular.” There are the 
Dbitumestie roofing felis, which permit flat roofs at & 
low cost, and, for that reason, influence design. ‘There 
are the metal window sashes and shop fronta designed 
frankly for expanses of plate glass, which has given 
rise to a school of erchitecture to be known, I suppose, 
aa shop-front architecture, with, 1 hope, a great future 
before it. ‘Then there are terra-cotta and glazed 
facings, such as are seen at the South Kensington 
Museum and the Savoy Hotel, in both of which an 
endeavour has been made to design a building in 
‘sccordancs with the materials at hand. Then 

+ is fibrous plaster for decorative work and artificial 
stonework for extemal walling. Also we have 
reoently seen a revival of timber construction, which 
trust has come to stay. There is, again, the lattice 
“girder roof construction which allows of a free floor 
area running into upwards of 70,000 feet in my own 
experience. A construction which permits of areas 
of that sort is obviously eminently suitable for many 
forms of manufacture. There is also asbestos for 
tiles, a suitable material for temporary buildings, 

tent roof glazing, wall-papers, electric light fittings, 

tng appliances, special peinta, dstempers and 
plasters. ‘Then, again, special pavings, such as the 
“ stone-wood ” type, which are decorative, cheap and 
hygienic. One could go on almost. indefinitely 
categorising new materials, all of whieh, Tsay, must 
orshould, in greater or less degree, affect the architec- 
ture of to-day. 

‘To deal exhaustively with the subject which Mr 
‘Searles-Wood has 30 ably introduced would involve 
‘the separate consideration of each new material and 
‘method of construction with an endesvour to define 
its possibilities; thus only the architect ean ask him- 
self: What is the legitimate use of this new material 
‘and will it afford me a wider sphere for my work ?” 


Sir HENRY TANNER, CB., 18.0. (FJ: Iwas 
asked if T would attend this meeting and [replied that 
I did not know of any new material, and I do not 
think, from what has been said this aftemoon, that 
my opinion has been changed. What we come to is 
the development and adaptation of old material which 
‘has beetiin use for very many years. Plate glass was 
in use when I was a boy, also sieel and castiron. But 
what we come hack to is, atid"whst we have to do 
nowadays is to adaptour old material to modern uses. 
‘That is what everybody is trying to do, and the effect 
is judged mainly by the influence it hax on people's 
pockets, especially nowadays or in the future, when 
nearly everyone is or will be poorer than he was, 
everything has to be done in a more economical 

. For instance, in America you get a very 
elaborate-looking bailding with, perhaps, a cornice 
Geet wide, which is made of sheet iron. ‘The majority 
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of things will have to be obtained in a cheaper way. 
Of course, asbestos is not a new material either. T 
have for years used asbestos sheets for covering hot- 
water end other pipe chases, Mr. Searles-Wood goes 
‘on to spesk of wood. Of course, wood is getting 
‘almost impossible, and that is what people have not 
sufficiently turned their attention to, to see what 
cheaper material they ean get to answer the same 
pu I do not think it will be much good to try 
And get these hand woods from Africa which have been 
spoken about, unless there is a bigdemand and a large 
market here for them. I have tried all sorts of hard 
wood. Honduras mshogany is very well for ordinary 
tables, but it is not suitable for hard wear. Then 
there is wood. I obtained Padouk for a long time, 
but subsequently there was no supply, and when that 
hhappens one is put to much inconvenience: it has 
been put into the specification, you are told the supply 
isexhausted, and something else has to be substituted. 
‘That upsets your calculations and terms are difficult 
to arrange. As to central heating, I should not 
wonder if that were done in London, but a very 
extensive subway system would have to be: con- 
structed at enormous expense to start with. I have 
used it on rather a considerable scale in such instances 
as the Duke of York’s Military.School, Dover, and 
some hospitals. I think all the things which have been 
‘mentioned are more or less édaptations of old 
materials. When you come to speak of plaster, itis 
very similar: the blocks are simply developments. 
We began with concrete blocks and that has been 
gradually developed, so that now there are plaster 
blocks or slabs. As previous speakers have said, 
einforoed concrete is Dom o alter the construction 
of buildings: whether it iter their general 
appearance is another matter. The tendency is to 
cover them up and to treat them in the same manner 
as buildings constructed with steel framing. Ido not 
now whether anyone has had experience. of sawdust 
floors, but they make a very neat flooring, for a time. 
Tf water has access, however, and the conerete floor 
below is at all porous, the acid which is used in the 
covering attacks the steel joists and they are more or 
less destroyed. I do not think there are any other 
observations [have to make, except that steel, ets 
‘present price, is so extravagant that every’ effort 
Ehoald be made to cut it down. I should think that 
not only is reinforced concrete of great advantage, on 
account of the small quantity of steel required, but it 
‘would be more. desirable still if we could get some 
modification of the Building Bye-laws in regard to 
‘the use of steel in London. It is unnecessary to give 
2.25 per cent. factor of safety, especially when the 
floors are of concrete and steel joists ; one-third is 
ample in many eases. 

Mz, MATT. GARBUTT [F.]: I am surprised to 
find some of the ancient American methods spoken of 
as cither new or as having anything to recommend 
them. I recollect that thirty years ago some enter- 
prising people in Brownlow Street, Holborn, were 
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‘putting on the market certain stamped tin sheets, by 
the nailing on of which they claimed that any building 
could be converted into a fine work of architecture. 
‘A man from Boston put the architecture on,” and it 
could be painted any colour you liked—granite or 
anything else, I am surprised to find it mentioned as 
‘something either new or admirable. What is Art ¢ 
What is architecture? These munition buildings, 
which are frankly put up for two or three years’ 
service, and are not likely to last more than ten years, 
may be artistically done, but are they architecture 
‘They are temporary, ephemeral things, good in their 
‘way and for their purpose. Should we regard them as 
serious work? They can be made to look esthetic 
and satisfactory, but I do not think that they should 
‘be regarded as coming within the scope of this dis- 
cussion. As regards imitation, there you are up 
against a principle on which there has been much dis- 
pute ; for since the world began it has been the prac- 
tice to imitate one material in another. Mr. Dyson 
referred to the simplicity of cantilever work as being 
a virtue peculiar to reinforced concrete. Cantilever 
work arises naturally. Cantilever brackets prevailed 
all over the world, but they have gone out in the last 
century or two, because we have ceased to put“up 
pore, timber framework building. The typical 
racket, I suppose, belongs to China originally, 
though it seems to prevail over the whole East. 

Mx. FRANCIS HOOPER [F.] pointed out that 
some of the suggestions were almost impossible 
under present building bye-laws. ‘The authorities 
were prepared to do things now which they opposed 
before the War. The time then was opportune for 
taking some step, so that some atleast of the methods 
put before the meeting could be applied, and he 
suggested that the Council of the Institute might 
move in the matter. 

‘Tae CHAIRMAN : I must say I agree with Sir 
Henry Tanner. Iwas taken with surprise on hearing 
designated as new materials many with which we have 
been acquainted all our lives. ‘The only really new 
material we have to deal with is reinforced concrete. 
That, in commercial and public buildings, is going to 
revolutionize building in this country. ‘There is no 
question that for commercial buildings we shall never 
retum to the expensive, bulky walls and structures 
that we have been accustomed to. The introduction 
of ferro-concrete has, again, altered our outlook upon 
the architecture of buildings. We are agreed that it 
is a mistake to attempt in one material to imitate 
another, To make what is practically a plastic 
material like concrete to imitate in its decorative 
treatment stone or brick is wrong; it should be 
treated entirely as a new material. You get dignity 
and character out of any material if it is rightly 
adapted to its end and purpose. 

One of the speakers raised the point as to whether 
these reinforced concrete buildings could he rightly 
clothed with a veneer of another material. I think if 
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that material is treated as a veneer purely and frankly, 
and not meant in any way to disguise or to imitate 
another construction, it is certainly legitimate. 
With regard to other materials, it is. evident that 
wwe shall have to face the fact that wood will be 
difficult to obtain for many years to come. That, 
inone way, will be an advantage, for we shall be 
compelled fo use material which is fireproof, and 
economical in the matter of space. ‘There is one 
thing that this marvellous amount of building we 
have put up during the last two years has done, and 
‘thats, to bring out the ingenuity of our engineers and 
architects. Enormous buildings have been erected, 
the main’ necessity of which has been cheapness, 
rapidity of construction, and the use of the materials 
at hand, especially timber, much of it small seant- 
lings, and of very poor quality. ‘These buildings are 
not meant to be permanent, but they have brought out 
in a wonderful way the resourcefulness and ingenuity 
of our designers, in producing the wide span roofs 
that Mr. Percivel Fraser referred to. So much we 
have to thank the Warfor ; in former times we should 
have depended upon steel construction, whereas now 
wwe have to depend on the materials we have in order 
to produce the quickest construction. Another point 
L would make is, that this cheapness of building, this 
reinforced construction, will make us consider the 
question of our hospital construction of the future. 
It has slways seemed to me that with the develop- 
ment of plan, treatment and outlook of our hospitals, 
and the advance of medical science, we have 
in the past made a great mistake in building these 
structures in euch a massive and permanent way. 
We have spent vast sums of money, only to find 
in a few years’ time that the buildings were out of 
date in planning and construction. I think that 
with the new methods of treatment—for surgical 
cases at any rate—that the war has necessitated, our 
hospital planning wil be very dierent inthe 
future, and that we shall erect buildings in a more 
economical manner, so thatin a few years’ time they 
can be palled down, and put up on other sites in 
another way. 
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REVIEWS. 
AN ARTIST'S IMPRESSIONS OF THE FRONT, 
The Western Front, Perla 1-P. Drawings ty Muir- 

‘head “Bone. Publithed for The’ Government rom the 

Oftces of * Country Life: 

Tt was one of the rare inspirations of the late Gov- 
ernment to send out one of the most accomplished of 
living draughtsmen to record his impressions of what 
‘he actually sees at the Front...Photographs are usually 
misleading. ‘They misrepresent the scale, and put the 
stress on the wrong note ; and I have always found 
that ideas of buildings formed from photographs have 
to be recast in nearly every particular on seeing the 
‘buildings themselves. One has only to compare Mr. 
Bone's drawing of a great gun with & film photograph 
of itt realize thatthe latter, inspite ofits mechanical 
accuracy, fails to catch the life and spirit of the thing. 
‘An artist, with the sensitive vision by Mr. 
Muirhead Bone, seizes at once on the idea of his sub- 
ject, and the subtle resources of his ine enable him to 
‘present it in unhesitating transcript. The choice of 
‘Mr. Bone was the more satisfactory because, though 
there are many fine draughtsmen among the artists of 
this country, Mr. Bone has, from the first, shown his 
enthusiastic affection for the drawn line, a line that 
seldom falls below the level of his thought, modulating 
itself instinctively to express each fresh phase of 
vision ; and Mr. Bone’s vision is swift and searching. 
He has the unerring instinct that goes to the heart 
of the things in front of kim, seizing on the essential 
quality to the exclusion of all that is irrelevant to his 
conception of the subject as he sees it. It is by his 
possecsion of these qualities as an artist that Mr. Bone 
is so well qualified for the task he has in hand. Tn 
‘the turmoil of war exhaustive accuracy in detail is 
out ofthe question. It is impossible to see or recollect 
everything; what one wants is the salient impression 
‘of the things that happen and the place they happen 

In regard to the latter, to the locale of these tre- 
mendous happenings, Mr. Bone’s drawings are most 
vivid. The desolate plains of Flanders, the strenuous 
labour of the workshops, the enormous power of our 
guns, the Tanks with their hint of some prehistoric 
Taonster, half-grotesque, balf-terrible, are all the more 
‘Vivid becanse Me. Bone’s method is one of suggestion, 
not ofliteral insistence. On the other hand, more must 
not be expected of it than itsets out to do. Nostudent 
of military science eduld find these drawings of value, 
and herein they differ widely from the very interesting 
bird’seye views of Mr. Wyllie, or the line engravings 
in the Cabinet du Roi, that vile collection made, as 
we all know, to celebrate the glorious actions of 
Louis KTV. A large proportion of the plates in the 
twenty odd volumes of the Cabinet du Roi is devoted 
to the illustration of his Majesty's inilitary exploits. 
On the rare occasions when the King took the field 
himself, Vander Meulen, his battle-painter, went with 
him, to collect material for his historical pictares. 
These, of course, were full of detail, but the central 
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figure is always the King, here unmoved by the per- 
foration in the side of a wretched war-horse wallowing 
at his feet, there in one of those attitudes of heroic 
majesty that nowadays appear to be the especi 
rogative of actor-managers. But, besides these pieces, 
there aze in the Cabinet du Roi many plates of the 
Desieged cities taken by the Royal arms—Cassel, 
Maestricht, Mons, Liége, Namur, and the familiar 
names in the cockpit of Europe that are thrilling us 
‘to-day. The draughtsman’s method was always the 
same, 8 finely designed frame with a bird's-eye view of 
the town and of the opposing forces. In the plates of 
Aras the trenches the strong points and redoubi, the 
‘communication trenches and the position of the saps, 
‘counter-saps and mines, are all clearly shown’; and 
thus, though “‘the days of the Beau Geste are mum- 
bered,” there mightseem to be nothing new. Even the 
German method of attack, in wave after wave of solid 
‘masses, is shown in these engravings of what happened 
over two hundred years ag3. 

Yet the whole atmosphere of war has changed. 
‘These fine engravings of the Cabinet du Roi express 
exactly the methods of warfare of Louis X1V., its 
deliberate procedure, its exact and almost punctilious 
ceremonial. Modem warfare, infinitely patient and 
scientific in preparation, is yet awift and unexpected in 
action, and all the gilt is of it. Mud-coloured uni- 
forms, guns and trenches concealed where possible 
‘with ingenious camouflage, these are our substitutes 
for due pomp and cireusiance of war, | We are back 
to the bedrock of hard facts and the fierce fighting 
an, and it is this aspect of war that Mr. Bone has 
‘caught with true and Vivid insight. He has grasped 
the imaginative setting of the grimmest conflict the 
‘world has ever seen. 

‘Asis inevitable in work done under such conditions, 
the drawings are unequal. Mr. Bone is less successful 
with his figures than with other aspects of his subject 
and certain drawings show a little carelessness as 
to the atmospheric planes. In a drawing of a ruined. 
chureh all the parts are equally close to the eye, a 
fault remarkable in such a master of atmospheric 
perspective as Mr. Bone. On the other hand, No. 81, 
“ Oiling,” a bird's-eye view of the deck of a great 
battleship taLing in oll fuel ot sea, in a perieot 
and wonderful dfawing, and I doubt if anyone but Mr. 
‘Bone could make such’a drawing. He has managed 
to convey the idea of immense size and intricate 
detail without confusion : more successfully than in 
the drawing of HLMS. “Tion” in dry dock, fine 
though the latter is. Mr. Bone can draw anything he 
sees, but I think he is enjoying himself most when he 
is dkswing one or other of two sets of subjects, quite 
remote fromeach other. The firstis machinery, cranes, 
or interminable workshops, a whole tangle of fine- 
drawn lines which Mr. Bone alone can reduce to order, 
and which show his old admirers that he has not lost 
the cunning of the hand that drew “The Great Gan- 
try ” and “The Last of Newgate.” No. 62, Setting 
up an Aeroplane in a Shop,” No. 64, “ ‘The Giant 
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Slotter,” No, 67, “The Night Shift Working on a Big 
Gun,” and of course the first drawing of the Tank, are 
characteristic and splendid examples of carefully con- 
sidered and yet most imaginative drawings. At the 
‘opposite pole are those delightful sketches, sometimes 
‘mere notes, of sosnery, which Mr. Bone appears to be 
able to do “on his head,” as the phrase is, so sugges- 
tive of far-spreading landscapes, touched in with 
perfect skill, and the work, apparently, of five or ten 
ninutes by the roadside. Such are No. 73, « train of 
lorries coming up a road, and No. 24, a delightful 
drawing of cavalry in the distance, wending its way 
along a rosd which meanders through an open rolling 
‘country. There are drawings in the collection hardly 
worth their place, but in those I have mentioned, and 
in many other, Mr. Bone na hin best nd bis oats 
inimitable. 
ecru Bosman (F.]. 


RECONSTRUCTION. 
Priliminaires d'Art Oivique mis en relation avee le * Cas 

‘clinique’ de la Belpinue.. By Louie Van der Swaelmen. 

LoL y'7} inches, 1816. LLeyden* Socieed editions Ae We 

Sijnhog 

‘The Institute is indebted to the author for the pre- 
sentation of a copy of this book on the subject of 
town planning as applicable to the reconstruction of 
Belgium and the devastated portions of the North and 
East of France. The author does not dwell on the cruel 
aggression of the treacherous Hun. Hisis a clarion call 
to tho warld’s workers to prepare forthe new onder 
whichis at hand. Far from being cast down heis full of 
hope for a glorious resurrection, and welcomes with 
{gratitude the prospect of reconstructionin a better and 
a worthier way. 

The volume is written to stimulate general interest 
on the subject of not only urban but rural life, and to 
awaken the civie conscience at this unique time to a 
realisation of the potentiality of towns as vital and 
vivid organisms, Keeping this object in view the 
‘author has written on those geographical and physical 
features of sea and river, of mountain and plain, 
which have given the townitsspecial character and in- 
fluenced the direction of its growth. He shows, 
how other factors, economic, hygienic, and political, 
‘operate in its development and determine ts character 
—be it industrial, commercial, educational, curative, 
‘administrative, or otherwise. 

‘A proper study of the problem of town planning 
imustlembrace all the scientificand esthetic knowledge 
available with regard to each town and village : and 
all the information that can be obtained concerning 
the well-being of a community should be collected: 
recorded. ‘This the author suggests should, after 
propet classification, be deposited in a suitable build- 
ing not only for the guidance of the expert whose study 
butfor the instruction of the general public whose 
interests are at stake. 

Within the comparatively small compass of the 
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volume at hand there has been gleaned a wealth of 
information which must prove of immense service’ to 
those interested not only in the reconstruction of 
Belgium, but in the future development of communal 
life. In’ Belgium, that land of erucl experiences, the 
author hopes to see the realisation of all our knowledge 
and vast cumulative resources in a new era which he 
welcomes in its freshness as, a happy substitute for 
mich that was old and decrepit. 

‘The future of town planning is full of promise and 
‘we appreciate a prophetic vision which sees towns 
and villages of true beauty. Cities in their ensemble 
‘can still be planned with a capacity of expression as 
real and living as was ever found in the past, and on a 
scale to rival even the vast schemes of Le Notre. Those 
‘who are equally inspired will realise them in a xplen- 
dour responding in growth to a wealth of new ideas, 

Mr. Van der Swaelmen is frankly modemist. 
‘Though he looks upon the past as a splendid patri- 
mony at the disposal of the town planner who will use 
itaright, he does not sympathise with the sentimental 
desire of those who wish to repeat the old as such and 
‘who would ereate a factitious antiquity odious in its 
derisive effrontery.” Art he seesas 6 functionalemana- 
tion of life itself which cannot be slavishly eopied from 
the past. Buildings in themselves have capacity 
of expression and need not follow antiquated types. 
Our great railway stations, bridges, and viaducts, 
industrial and commercial buildings, hospitals, ibra- 
ries, baths, State and civic buildings all give oppor- 
‘tunity of new expression on scale of magnitude equal 
to any of the monuments of antiquity. 

‘Two considerations must always be bornein mind— 
the material claims of utility and the equall 
appeal of the spirit for beauty. ‘The author sces 
harmony arising from the oombination of these and 
expresses his creed as a rigorous adaptation of the 
“object to its purpose in rhythmic beauty. (“* L’adap- 
tation rigoureuso de Objet & se Destination est géné- 
ratrice de Beauté, tout, au moins d’Kurythmie,”) He 
sees in modern mechanical appliances a type of indus- 
trial beauty which in simplicity and directness is not 
onlyexpressive,satisfactory,and instructive butshould 
rove helpful guide to creation n the plastic arts. In 
Style, which arbse in the pre-archmological era, he sces 
merely the imprint upon tradition of life itself in its 
effort to create. 

Mr. Van der Swaelmen deprecates the dissociation 
of the treasures of the past from the life of to-day. 
Following the ideas of Mr. Robert dela Sizeranne, he 
recommends decentralisation, part of the collections 
now exhibited in the museums being distributed 
amongst the churches, the civie buildings, and the 
education institutes. “The works retained would 
then be arranged chronologically in a series of rooms 
with an adequate setting so as to evoke the feeling of 
the epoch to which they belong. In some of our 
museums this is already being done, but the merely 
archeological aspect still hangs heavy in the atmo- 
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sphere, and many of these depositories are still weary 
wildernesses which have been aptly described as 
cemeteries of the fine arts 

‘In Appendix No. 1 Mr. Lanchester’s paper on the 
Givic Development Survey as a War (pab- 
lished in the Jounxat. of 9th January 1915) has been 
developed for aplication to the problem of injured 


Belgium, grateful acknowledgments being made to the 
author. 
In Appendix No. 2is published an encyclopedic com- 





pendium on civic art, containing e commentary on the 
fundamental principles of urbanisation and an anslyti- 
cal guide for its comparative study, as elaborated by 
committees of 'Union Internationale des Villes, the 
International Garden Cities and Town Planning Asso- 
intion, London (Belgium Town Planning Committee) 
and the Comité Néerlando-Belge d’Art Civique, The 
‘Hague, Amsterdam. This highly co-ordinated section 
of the book occupies 130 pages and is so arranged that 
it oan be augmented as the subject is developed. It is 
established on the same principle as the decimal classi 
fication in use at I'Institut International de Biblio- 
graphie, and is on lines defined by Mr. Paul Otiet; it 
covers every imaginable subject which bears on town 
planning, is divided and subdivided on most scientific 
principles and shows something of the extent of the 
studies that will be required from those who will be 
responsible for the work of reconstruction and town 
planning hes 
Generally the volume is not only interesting but 
suggestive. At times there are lapses into scientific 
‘words not in general use, accompanied by-a somewhat 
id phraseology, but the optimism and enthusiasm 
he anthor ae evidanoe of Choe vital foese which 
seem to be growing during the titanic operations of the 
var and which va societies suguration 
of a new and promising era in Belgium. 
Pot unnannr Wroazzswoart [F.] 








VOCATIONAL ORGANISATION: 
Being part ofa report of the Commitice ofthe Fabian Research 

‘Department om the Control of Industry submited by Sidney 

‘and. Beatrice, Webb and 0. Bernard Shaw. {Special 

Supplement fo the * New Statesman,” Apri 21, 23, 

Quite unknown to the greater public, even to those 
who, with more or less reason, can be considered as 
belonging to the minority who are interested in things 
that matter, there exist a few societies which devote 
their energies to investigating the causes which have 
ledto theunwholesome type of civilisationin whichwe 
live. From the nature of things such a form of acti- 
rity mast necessarily involve xtc of orthodoxy 
and convention, and is a work only accomplished in 
face of dull suspicion snd inertia by those who are 
probably among the more discontented and alert 
members of the community. 

Chief and oldest of these societies is the Fabian Re- 
search Department, whose report upon Professional 
Associations arising out of their general investigation 
on “ The Control of Industry ” was published in the 
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New Statesman as a supplement on 21st and 28th April 
last. This report, which has been made with a view 
to discovering from the experience and achievements 
of the various professions how it might be possible for 
each to play a more adequate and considered part in 
fhe ftare conduct snd control of industries and ser 
‘vices, deals with the professional organisation amon 

lawyers, medical men and teachers, painters, sculptors 
‘musicians, actors, writers, and also those who are 
‘termed the technicians of industry—i.e., architects, 
surveyors, engineers and chemists. Nothing qujtelike 
this supplement has appeare! before, and is of 
special interest to architects, as it is a criticism from 

1 outside shewing, in a comparative manner, how the 
profession has developed in this country. 

‘As far as the architects are concerned, the report 
‘commences by reference to an initial organisation of 
‘the social club type in 1791, twenty years later than the 
dining club of the engineers started by John Smeaton.* 
‘The development into a permanent Institute came 
about in 1834, but even then there seems to have been 
no ides of establishing « large and far-reaching organi- 
sation;it wasrather an amateur and dilettante associa. 
tion composed of architects and other gentlemen who 
for several years pursued a respectable and undis- 
cerning course, untroubled by the economic changes 
which were growing around them. 

‘The report gives s condensed but fair summary of 
the Ister history of the profession, which, to a 
extent, is the history of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, embracing asit does the questions of edu- 
cation, registration, professional etiquette and remu- 
neration : the franchise and eligibility of the govern- 
ing body and the gradual recognition of the Institute 
by the State, etc.,all of which questions in one form 
or another it has been the experience of nearly every 
professional association to have to discuss more or leas 
acutely. 

Doubtless quite unconsciously an initial mistake 
was made in the constitution, or rather the organisa- 
tion, of the Institute, point which has not altogether 
escaped the attention of the Fabian Research Depart- 
ment, as is suggested by the following quotation :— 
“The function of the architect was not regarded as 
that of directing and supervising the erection ofall the 
buildings of his country, whatever they were; but 
only the designing and planning of such among them ~ 
‘ss were intended or desired to be beautiful.” Thus 
the artof building, hitherto regarded as one,in previous 
civilisations, was in the last century split up in an 
arbitrary and illogical manner between architects and 
engineers, the work of architects being considered to 
lien the direction of construction tempeted by “ fine” 
art, thst of engineers being confined to works of con- 
struction and utility, a somewhat raw combination, 
this dual control of building activity taking the place 
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of the older and more comprehensive organisation 
under which “fine” construction was produced. 
“This is undoubtedly a development upon wrong lines 
‘which adds its quota tothe present muddlement. Mr. 
Bernard Shaw, who writes on Professional Association 
in Literature and the Fine Arts, deals very shortly with 
“the designing and planning of such buildings as were 
intended or desired to be beautiful.” According to 
him, architecture by its very nature is related to the 
Tustitution of Civil Engineers much more closely than 
to painters ; this is certainly an idea which should be 
gmphasised at the present time,” But as presented 
byMr. Shaw, without any sullicient context to explain 
its meaning, the statement can only be regarded as a 
half truth of somewhat conventional type, and is 
‘therefore misleading in that it overlooks the fact that 
architectural design is an activity pursued for its own 
sake, sufficient as an end in itself. 

In considering the probable future growth and 
development of the various professions—architecture 
included—three tendencies are pointed out as impor- 
tant, due, for the most part, to the increased demands 
made by a civilisation becoming more and more 
technical, exacting and detailed : namely :— 

1, The tendency toward the supersession 6f the in- 
dividual producer or small working master by the 
capitalist firm on large scale, whose object is not s0 
much the service of the publio as the sale of wares ; 
and atill more by the Joint Stock Company and 
‘igantic trust involving the employment of specialised 
classes of brain workers working for a salary. 

2. The tendency of municipal and other public 
bodies to encroach upon the domain of the private 
practitioner in the person of its salaried officer. 

3. The tendency to split up into smaller orgenised 
‘groups of practitioners, each specialising upon a par- 
ticular part of the function, rather than that each 
individual should undertake the whole service. 

The due appreciation of these three points is of im- 
portance tothe architects of to-day and to-morow : 
for whether modern tondencies are healthful or other- 
they exist and have to be reckoned with ; they 
may’ be controlled ; their rigour may be annealed ; 
but they cannot be eliminated, much less ignored. 

The report has done what it can for us in con- 
ducing to tidiness of mind by setting forth the state of 
Affairs as it exists at present : shewing how this state 
of affairs has arisen and suggesting lines of probable 
development. Tt remains for architects, engineers, 
and the rest of us to ensure that the readjustments 
which are now taking place shall be conceived on 
lines not only beneficial to the individual, which is 
‘the method of the Trade Union, but also on Tines by 
which the community may best be served. It seems 
that the whole of the building activities of the country 
need better co-ordination—the illogical severance 
hotween architecture and engineering must disappear : 
‘there is no such thing as a scientific frontier between 
the two. But-very little can be done in this direction 
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without # cordial rapprochement between the Royal 
Institute of British Architects and the Institution of 
Givil Engineers. Further, as similarity of interest is 
the only possible basis for unity of organisation, 
neither the master builders nor the men can be left out 
‘of any scheme that will work. Again, it soems inevit- 
able that the tendency will harden for the salaried 
official to supplant the architect in private practice. 
‘The experience of the last two years has shewn that 
ithas not been safe for the community to give so much 
licence to the private venturer who builds or otherwise 
exercises himself mainly to suit his own pocket rather 
than for the welfare of the public. But we have yet 
to Jean how to bréed and make use of the salaried 
official, be he architect or any other civil servant : at 
present his development is at an elementary and in- 
‘completestage. The system in which he is at present 
embedded is not sufficiently flexible and the individual 
freedom and responsibility experienced by the archi- 
tect in private practice is usurped by a hybrid com- 
mittee or other bunch of individuals, much to the 
detriment of the official. Itis also probable that we 
shall be driven still further towards specialisation in 
order that the exacting demands made by modern life 
may be met; but it must be a specialisation based 
upon a more humanistic education properly linked up 
to the whole instead of the present lop-sided method. 
This, roughly, seems to be the nature of some of the 
problems which arise in one's mind from the perusal 
of this report, problems which it is essential for the 
‘coming generation to solve if the values accomplished. 
in the twentieth century are to be greater than the 
questionable values attained during the nineteenth. 
W. E. Veron Crompton [7.} 


CITY RESIDENTIAL LAND DEVELOPMENT. 

‘The Town-Planning, or, to use the American phrase, 
the “ City-Planning,” movement in the States has 
been accompanied by a great awakening of the civic 
conscience, and has in many of the towns of America 
given rise to the formation of city clubs and societies, 
whose function is to encourage and direct public 
opinion in matters concerning the beautification and 
improvement of their cities. 

Previous to a Housing Exhibition which was held 
in March 1913, the City Club of Chicago inaugurated a 
competition for the proouring of a schieme of develop- 
ment for a quarter-section of land within the limits of 
the City of Chicago, and invitations were issued to 
building and landscape architects, engineers and 
sociologists, for competitive plans for laying out, 
as a residence district, typical area in the outskirts of 
the city. The programme was drawn up by the 
Minois Chapter of the American Institute of Archi- 
‘tecte. The result was a series of plans of an extra~ 
ordinary interest, a selection of which, with discussions 
by the various authors and reviews of the competition 
by some of the most eminent American authorities on 
the subject of Town-Planning, has now appeared in 
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‘book form under the above title. At fist glance the 
problem does not appear to be either very attractive 
or inspiring; a perfectly square site, 2,640 feet by 
2,640 feet (which apparently is the size of what is 
Known as a quarter-section), bounded on the four sides 
ith main traffic thoroughfares, two of which have 
existing and two of which are to have future street 
railways, is not one that the average architect would 
choose on which to display his abilities. But it is in 
‘the fulfilling of the strictly defined imitations imposed 
by the conditions that the chief interest of these plans 
lie. ‘The energy of the competitors has been concen- 
trated witha singular intensity of purpose on s narrow 
issue, and the result has been not a diminished but an 
increased interest, not only in the plans viewed as a 
whole, but in the solution of the particular problems 
of the individual plan, and the comparative study of 
‘the series is peculiarly instructive. Space forbids any 
detailed criticism of the many able solutions which 
this competition has brought forth, but a brief sum- 
mary of the essential features may be given by a 
yuotation from-a review of the plans by Mr. Albert 
sey, FATA. : “ The elements of the problem are 
circulation, hygiene and beauty. Circulation, that is 
the arterial system, with its parkings, sewers, pipes, 
wires, street fixtures, etc., is of first importan 
hygiene, or the general salubrity of the tract, comes 
next; beauty, or the pleasurable appearance of the 
‘tract, comes last, but not least in that it represents 
the harmonious blending of those features which rise 
from the plan with the plan itself. Thus the plan and 
its developments are one and inseparable, and, more- 
over, in an intensive problem of this kind where 
housing is the main consideration, the design is mani- 
festly am architectural problem from staré to finish ; 
tough the architect, I gladly admit, requires the 
invaluable collaboration of an engineer and a land- 
scape architect, just as he requires the invaluable 
collaboration of a mechanical engineer and a hesting 
expert in the designing of an office building.” 
Sranuey C. Ramsey [4]. 


























The Message of the Artists. 
A number of artists have combined to show in a series of 
prints the Aims of Britain and her Allies in 





sais re untae 9y Me Daas, Ceeage, 
subjects are i 

Angus John, Ermest Jacloon, Gerald Moirs Willan 
Nicholson, Charles Ricketts, Will Rothenstsin, Charles 
{ppt in sve sere oh mr" Mog Sl by 
typified in several series, such ax,“ Making Soldiers,” 
Eric Kennington, “ Making Ships,” by Mr. Muirhead Bono, 
fand other series by Messrs. Frank Brangwya, Clausen, 
Nevinson, Hartrick, Charles Beats, Will Rothonstein, and 
Claude Shopporson. The works aro now being exhibited 
in the Galleries of the Fine Art Society, New Bond Street, 
‘and aro afterwards to go to provincial Galleries. 
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ADSTA PAVLVLVM VIATOR. 
On Whitsunday died, very suddenly, Thomas 
‘Edward Pryce, for thirty-six years an Associate- 
member of the Royal Institute; and it is desired by 
his many friends that a few tributary lines may 
record, in our Chronicles, their esteem and affection 
for a greatly beloved comrade, Despite the frequent 
valediction it can be seldom said, with candonr, that 
man has left this desperate elbow-work of life, 
regretted by all who knew him. Yet, of Thomas 
Pryce itis exactly true. His death gratifies no man’s 
‘alice, brings to none the unlovely solace of a rival's 
fall, ends no conflict or dispute. To everyone, 
st was kindly and his speech propitious; ill-will 
and he were not acquainted ; envy was, to him, but 
‘an idle word. Entirely happy in his lot, he’ was 
content with the world as he found it, and coveted 
nothing but his friends society. 

In older times, such virtues might have inspired a 
stately epitaph ; but we have grown taciturn in the. 
churchyard, and make no discourse of our dead. ‘That 
form of homage would have been not unfitting, for he 
was a man of wide reading and well furnished mind, 
who loved a sonorous phrase. Very like in character 
must have been the old worthy, of whom it is recorded 
that he—dust these three hundred years—was ‘sine 
ostentatione probus, sincerus sine enjusdam offen- 
sione, sine invidia amabilis, how the pordly words reoall 
‘kis presence! inter suos placidus et hilaris, nulli 
‘acerbus, there are many mourners at his Club, omnium 
officioram diligentissimus, was he not of the House- 
committee! erga omnes beneficus.” It might have 
been composed to his address, so well it fits his 
‘memory; Yet of how few it would be said without 
extravagance! 

Perhaps “twere better not. The calm and un- 
ambitioned tenour of his life calls for no sculptured 
‘monument ; he will not be forgotten while his friends 
live, and he would have wished no larger immortality. 
‘He sought no high occasions, and achieved no sound- 
ing triumphs art, preferring a quiet life with 
modest reward, to the physical strain (for which he was 
unfitted) and the relentless anxiety of conducting 
great works. We may not deck his tomb with laurels, 
the victor's wreath of bays would be unmesning; but 
‘we lay upon his grave a sprig of sweet rosemary, 

“ that’s for remembrance.” 
BENE PRECARE VIATOR & IMITARE. 
39.8, 

















‘THE LATE GERALD HORSLEY (F.}. 

The death took place at Crowborough on the 2nd 
July of Mr. Gerald Horsley, Fellow and Member of 
Council, at the age of fifty-four. The youngest son of 
the late John Calleott Horsley, R.A., and brother of 
the bed surgeon and nerve specialist, the 
late Sir Victor Horsley, he was educated at Ken- 





THE LATE GERALD HORSLEY 


sington School, served his articles with Mr. Norman 
Shaw, R.A., and studied in the Royal Academy Schools, 
He was the first to hold the Owen-Jones Travelling 
Studentship, then, in 1887-88, tenable for two years. 
He began practice in 1888, became an Associate of the 
Institute in 1890, but resigned two years later among 
‘the group of members protesting against the Compul- 
sory Examinations policy then beingintroduced at the 
Institute. Rejoining as a Fellowin 1906, together with 
‘most of those who had resigned with him, he had since 
‘taken a very active part in the affairs of the Institute, 
serving on the Council and the Art Standing Com- 
mittee, and for the past three years as Hon. Secre- 
tary of the Board of Architectural Education. 

‘The funeral-took place at Fast Grinstead Parish 
Church on the Gth July, the Institute being repre- 
sented by Mr. Arthur Keen [F.] and Mr. Francis 
Hooper [FJ At the Council Meeting last Mon- 
day the Hon. Secretary, Mr. E. Guy Dawber, referred 
in feeling terms to Mr. Homley’s death and to the 
esteem and affection in which he was held by his 
colleagues on the Council, and it was resolved that 
an expression of their appreciation of his valuable 
services to the Institute and to the profession, and of 
their deep sense of sorrow at his loss be recorded on the 
Minutes, and that a message of their siveerest sym- 
pathy and condolence be conveyed to his family. 


Mr. Anruur Krew [F.], who had been asked to 
contribute a brief notice of his late friend, writes 

It is easier for me to express my personal feeling 
about Horsley than to give any well-considered de- 
scription and judgment.of his work. knew himsince 
the day when ie entered Mr. Norman Shaw's office as 
pupil, and the impression formed there of his kind~ 
Tiness, his good feeling, and his courtesy has never 
varied. He had the most genuine good nature and 
vwas liked by everybody in consequence. His regard 
for his master amounted almost to veneration, and it 
led him, perhaps, into following the actual forms of 
‘Norman Shaw's work in preference to breaking new 
ground for himself, but he invested all that he 
touohed with his own sense of beauty and fitness. . He 
had a good many opportunities of dealing with impor- 
tant buildings, and the published illustrations of his, 
work show how ably he used them. But it was his 
astonishing draughtsmanship that was the remarkable 
fide of is work. "Tn the fist few weks of hs puplage 
he would make copies of Shaw's crisp pencil drawings 
with such fidelity to touch and feeling that the copy 
could hardly be told from the original, and Reginald 
Barratt, who wag his fellow-pupil, would do the same. 
But while Horsley’s drawings show the methods of his 
master, they have the most distinctive personal eba- 
acter and touch. And they are quite wonderful! He 
could draw intricate vaulting or tracery with the 
‘utmost precision and firmness, or he could make beau- 
tiful studies of sculptured detail in which the most 
setsitive accuracy was combined with soft, refined tex- 
ture. Compared with such drawings as thoye of Rus 
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kin, while there is all the precision there is a certain 
uncompromising hardness of execution as if he 
grudged the loss of any single fact that was part of the 
subject, but thore is ecu Trondin aa ones 
beauty in the work that his drawings, without excep- 
tion, are charming, His delineation of old work was, in 
fact, very much like that of Shaw or Nesfield, and the 
subtle faithfulness of it is quite remarkable. ' He was 
the first to win the Owen-Jones Studentship, and he 
made very good use of the opportunity it gave him 
for study and travel. He did a good deal of water 
colour work, but most of his drawings are in line, 
either in peneil or ink. 

In his personality he was not strong or forcible, 
Dut he acted with such tact and reasonableness that he 
would carry his point whero a more insistent man 
might have failed, Certainly he was very successful 
‘as well as popularin his Presidentship of the Architec~ 
‘tural Association, and in all that he did at the A.A, as 
well as at the Institute, he showed himself capable and 
dependable ; in my opinion the recent developments 
of the Association were to a very great extent due to 
his influence. 

Tshall be corrected if Tam wrong (Iam away from 
‘home and cannot verify it), but I believe he was zeally 
and truly the founder of the Art Workers’ Guild ; at 
‘any rate, he was an original and active member and 
Secretary of it, and did very good service in shaping its 
activities. We shall always remember him with re- 
spect and affection, and the loss we have sustained 
can never be made good. Antur Kuen (F.]. 





Among Mr. Horsley’s principal erchitectural works 
are St, Panl’s Girls School, Brook Green ; St. Chad’s 
Church, Longsdon, Stafis. ; All Saints’ Church, Han- 
ley, Stafis. ; Painted Roof and Wall Decoration, All 
Saints’ Church, Leek, Stafls.; additions to Baleomibe 
Place, Sussex ;'“* Framewood,” Stoke Poges ; * Cover- 
wood,” near Gomshall, Surrey ; offices for Univer- 
sities? Mission to Centrel Africa, Dartmouth Street, 





S.W.; part of station buildings for London and 
North-Western Reilway Company at Pinner and 
Harrow, ete. 





THE LATE WILLIAM ARTHUR RIGG [4.) 

© Mort sur le champ @honneur.” 

William Arthur Rigg [4.} was killed in France on 
April 19th last during heavy shelling of his platoon, 
from whieh not a man escaped uninjured, 

‘One of the vast number of the splendid youth of our 
country to whom the idea of war forits own sake was 
utterly abhorrent, hut in whom the sense of duty and 
patriotism has been so compellingly strong, he joined 
the Public Schools Brigade He received 
his military training at Edinburgh, but while the 
papers for his Commission were still awaiting eam- 
pletion he was drafted to France, and saw much active 
service in the trenches hefore his untimely death, 

‘His career had been full of promise for the future. 
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After preliminary artistic studies in Lancaster Munici- 
pal School of Art and a short period on its teaching 
staff, he spent six years as assistant to his fatherin the 
practical management of his business as building con- 
‘ractorin Camforth. He passed from therein 1907 to 
the office of Mz. G. A. T. Middleton [4.} in London, as 
an articled pupil, and between the years 1907 and 
1914 studied successively at the evening classes of the 
University College School of Architecture (where he 
‘was frst prizeman in architeotural design and Donald- 
son Silver Medalist), the Roysl Academy Schools, and 
Clapham School of Art, where he took the courses in 
modelling, drawing from the antique and from life. 
Maintaining an active connection meanwhile with his 
native district, hecarried out therein private practice a 
number of interesting domestic buildings, several of 
‘which were illustrated in the Studio Year Books. In 
addition to such manifold activities during these 
‘years, he found time for travel and sketching in Bel- 
ium, Holland, France, and Italy. Following # period 
spent in the office of Mr. Robert Griggs in Gray's 
Tan6quae be joined in 194 theta Mensa. Brad- 

shaw Gags and Hope in Bolton, which he only left to 
enter the Army. 

‘A training s0 unusually thorough, at once practical 
and highly artistic, allied with very considerable 
natural gifts had fitted him to take a foremost place 
‘among the younger generation of architects. 

‘A man of high character and ideals, and with strong 
individuality, possessing, too,all the typicalshrewdness 
‘of judgment ‘of the northemer and something more 
‘than his share of its dry humour, he was a singularly 
charming personality and most popular amongst his 
associates. 

‘He was devoted to his profession, a clever and artis- 
tic draughtsman, s hard worker, and s designer of 
great promise. Withal he hed restraint, and the capa- 
ity of waiting his time. Such men of sane outlook and 
fine mental belance can ill be spared in our nstional 
life, and he leaves the younger ranks of our profession 
distinetly the poorer by his loss. Deep sympathy will 
be extended to his young widow in her aad bereave- 
ment. Tous B. Gass [F.]. 














Professional Classes War Relief 
To the Baitor, Jourxat. RIB.A. 
Ste, —The excellent work which is being carried on 
by the Professional Classes War Relief Council is not 
perhaps as widely known as it should be. Not the 
Teast deserving of their many branches in which they 
give assistance to professional classes is the work 
carried out by the Matemity Committee. The 
Matemity Nursing Home, at 13, Prince's Gate, S.W.7, 
‘was opened by the Professional Classes War Relief 
Council early in 1915 for the benefit of the wives of 
professional men adversely affected by the war. 
‘Over 300 babies have been born therein. Application 
for admission or for assistance in regard to maternity 
expenses at home should be made to the Secretary. — 
‘Yours faithfully, Groncr Hvpeanp [F.] 
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CHRONICLE. 
The RULBA. Record of Honour: Forty-fifth List, 
Fallen in the War. 

Poxrox, Hanoi Farpenio [Associate]. Killed in 
action in France on 29th April. 

‘Risa, Private Wunitaw Anraun, Middlesex Regiment 
{Associate}. Killed in action in France on 19th 
‘Apzil. 

McLeax, 2nd Lieut. Jasces Mowrurrn, 2nd High- 
land Light Infantry [Student]. Killed in action 
whilst leading a bombing party on 28th April. 

Second Lieut. J. M. MeLean volunteered for service with 
the HLL. in October 1814 and was sent to Gallipoli. He 
ye aniede Comision nthe Sooftuh Biennial and 
lett for France in October last. Later he was attached 
fetta and HLT (Tere) and dally wos teaneored ite 
to Patty, and Before joining the Army wast the oes ot 

Mr. John Fairweather, architect, Glasgow. He ie a 

brother-in-law of ifr. Hamilton Nell,of Glasgow [Licentiate] 


Members’ Sons fallen. 
2nd Lieut. Grorrazy, 

Corps. Accidentally killed on 20th June 

23.” Younger son of Mr. John Sulman (FJ, of 

Sydney, N.S.W. 

Warxen, Ceptain L. B., A.P.W.O. Yorks Regiment. 
‘Died of wounds received in action Ist July. Only 
surviving son of Mr. W. 8. Walker [F.], of Hull. 
‘Mr. Walker's elder son, Captain Denis H. Walker, 
of the same regiment, died of wounds in January 
1916. 

Waxzntry, Captain Anruun Jou, Leicestershire 
‘Regiment. Killed while leading'an attack near 
‘Zens on Sth June. Only son of Mr. Arthur 
Wakerley [F-], of Leicester. 

guGgpsin, Wakevey was « Student of the Taatitute but 

Beerhonee, Cambridge, where he was when war broke out, 

Military Honours, 

Frowsa, Lieut-Col. V. A., London Regiment (The 
Queen's) [Licentiate), has been twice mentioned 
in dispatches, and in the last Birthday Honours 
was awarded the D.8.0. 

Moore, Ceptain Freperick Wiriam, Royal Engi- 
neers [4.]. has been awarded the Military Cross, 


Sonar, 





CHARING CROSS BRIDGE 


Jonus, Lieut, Gonos Howarp, Welsh Regiment(4.], 
awarded the Military Cross in 1915 and recently 
mentioned in dispatches, has been promoted 
Captain, Divisional Headquarters Stafl. 

Cuourma, Lieut. Caanzes Fantersow, The Bufis[4., 
who received the Military Cross some time ago, 
has been gazetted Captain and appointed General 
Staff Officer. Captain Clouting was wounded in 
the Somme Campaign last September and 
returned to the Front in February. 


Serving with the Forces. 
Information has been received that the following 
are serving, the total to date being 75 Fellows, 523 
Associates, 317 Licentiates, and 295 Students : 
Pasxow. 


Riohasdson, Albert Edward; Probationary Equipment 
Officer, R.F.C. oo 





Assocrams, 

Byte, J. Simpeon ; Gunner, R.G.A. 

Tevet, RAs RNAS. 

Wheslst, Christopher W. + Lieut, A.S.C. Supply Depart 
ment. 








Troexmianes, 
Walls-Bladen, L. M.: Captain, R.P.C. 
Wenyon, G. H.: Lieut, Cametonians, 


Promotions, Appointments, etc. 

Mr. Edgar Wm, Glowos Ovenden [Student], who was 

in the West Kent, Yeomanry, and has served in Hgypt, the 

Dardanelles and Saloniea, tas boon gevetted 2nd Lieut. in 
the Royal Lancaster Regiment. 

Mz. Re G. Roberts (4. | has been promoted to 2nd Lieut., 





‘Wa. W. Houston [4.] has boon transferred 
from tho Royal Irish Fusiliers to the Royal Bngineers. 


Mr. Arthur H. CP.], Hon. Sooretary RALB.A. for 
the Veterans’ Reservo, Cape Town, 
had considerable military experience and seen some 
‘Before leaving England in 1877 ho hed 
sotved fest in the 2nd Devon Volunteare and afterwards 
the London Soottish. At the Cape ho joined the Cape 
Volonteor Artillery and took part in the Gaike Gesleks, 
Northern Border, and Zulu Wars. In the South African 
War he served as Lieutenant in the Capo Peninsula Ar- 
tillory. When the present war broke out he acted on the 
Cape ‘Town Recruiting Committeo, and afterwards joined 
the Cape Peninsula Citizons’ Training Foree. 
























Charing Cross Bridge. 

‘The SE. & C, Railway Company's Bill for altering 
and strengthening Charing Cross Railway Bridge came 
before a Committee of the House of Lords on the 3rd 
Tuly, opposition to the proposal being offered on behalf 
of the R.LB.A. and the London Society. 

Mr. Tempest, Chief Engineer to the South-Eastern 
Railway, informed the Committee that the bridge was 
‘a source of anxiety, and its strengthening, at a cost of 
£167,000, should be carried out as soon as practicable. 
The Company had abandoned the powers obtained in 
1900 for widening the bridge, but not those for the en- 
largement of Charing Cross Station, 

Sir Francis Dent, General Manager of the railway 
said if a scheme were put before them for a larger im: 
provement the Company would not raise objection to 
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it on the ground of havingspent the £167,000,for which 
‘powers were asked. 

‘Mr. Honoratus Lioyd, K.C., on behalf of the opposi- 
tion to the Bill, asked that the work should be post 
‘poned for a period of two years after the declaration of 
Peace. The petitioners against the Bill were anxious 
fat firopportunity shouldbe ven forthe develop- 
‘ment of a properly considered and larger scheme pro- 
viding for the remioval of Charing Cross Station to the 
south side of the river and the construction of a fine 
road bridge with appropriate approaches. The Rail- 
way Company's Bill in its present form would un- 
questionably prejudice the eventual carrying out of 
‘the greater scheme. 

Evidence against the Railway Company’s proposal 
was given by Sir Aston Webb, the Earl of Plymouth, 
Lond Ribblesdale, and Mr. John Burns. Mr. Bums 
said that when the Channel Tunnel was constructed — 
and he believed that was now inevitable—the traffic of 
‘he South-Eastern Railway would probably bedoubled 
or trebled, Charing Cross Bridge and Station in its 
present position would then be miserably inadequate. 

‘The Chairman, in announcing the decision of the 
‘House of Lords Committee, said they would allow the 
Bill to proceed upon the Railway Company giving an 
undertaking that no expenditure in relation to Charing 
Cross Station as apart from the bridge should be in- 
curred without Parliamentarysanction beingobtained. 

‘The Committee further decided thet, in the event of 
any public improvement involving the removal of the 
existing station and bridge being authorised within a 
petiod of fifteen year, the railway oompany should 
not be reimbursed for any expenditure they might 
ncuron the strengthening of the bridge. 

‘The Committee also required that the company 
should not commence construction on the works above 
water until the expiration of three years from the 
passing of the Bill, unless the Board of Trade, in the 
pblie interest, should require the work to proceed 

From the point of view of all those in favour of the 
larger scheme advocated by the Institute and the 
London Society the decision of the House of Lords 
Committee will he welcomed as affording reasonable 
opportunity for the authorities to take into considera- 
tion the possibilities of the greater scheme, and the 
additional safeguards now introduced hy the Com- 
mittee should prove of great service. 

At the first meeting of the new Council of the Royal 
Institute on the 9th inst. a cordial vote of thanks was 
passed to Sir Aston Webb, R.A., for his successful 
Iahouns in connection withthe Clinting Cross Bridge 

















OBITUARY. 


‘William Henman.—At a recent General Mecting of tho 
Inatituto reforence was made by Mr. E, Guy Dawber, Hon. 
Socrotary, to tho doath of Mr. Win. Henman, of Bir- 
‘mingham, and a resolution was passed expressing the 
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Tnstitute's regret at his decease and condoling with his 
relatives. Mr. Henman, who resigned his Fellowship in 
1913, had bed a long and ereditablo connection with the 
Institute, He carried off tho Institute Silver Medal in 
‘1565 for his drawings of the Oburch of St. Thomas, Win- 
chelina; was avarded the Pagin Stadentehip in 1671; 
‘became an Aseociate in 1882, and a Fellow in 1685. When 
‘President of the Birmingham Architectural Association ho 
represented that body on the Institute Council and took an 
fsctive interest in its affairs. Articlod to his father, Charles 
‘Henman, in 1856, ho was afterwards assistant in the office 
‘of Professor Hayter Lewis, and, later, accisted Edmund 
Sharpe with his works on Arhitectare. Ho started prac- 
tico at Stockton-on-Tees in 1871 and removed to Birming- 
ham in 1879, Among his early works were the Bromwich 
‘Town Hall, Handsworth Public Buildings and Free Library, 
Stockton Exchange Hall and Club, Aston Public Buildings 
‘and Free Library, The Sir William Gilkstrsp a 
Nowark-on-Tront ;\ Public Offees and Church 

Middlesbro’ ; Schools for the following Boards: Ormesby, 
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Glasgow School of Art, enabled him to travel in Ialy and 
France forsix months. "On his return he won the R.LB.A. 
Silver Medal and £10 10s. for measured drawings of 
St. Pietro Montorio, Rome. He was for some years in 
the office of his uncle, ex-Bailie Houston, of Duniermline, 
‘and was afterwards for three years on the staff of Sir John. 
Burnet at his Glasgow office. Hit commanding officer 
‘rites that his loss is keenly felt in the officers’ mess. He 
was a keen worker and quite foarloss of danger. 





MINUTES. 


At the General Meeting (Ordinery), held Monday, 
25th June, 1917, at 5.$0.—Presens: Me Benest Newton, 
A.R.A, in the Chair; 39 Fellows including 16 members of 
the Ooinsil),24 Associates (including 2 ‘ember of te 
Council 8 Licentiate, 7 Honorary Associates, ani numer. 
ous vsitors—the Minctes of the meeting hed Lith June, 
SLT, were taken as read and signed af correc 

‘The Hon. Secretary having announced that the follow- 
ing, mom ad fallen ig he War —lawat Hand 

r Lines, Canadian Expeditionary Force, ‘allow 
clested 1914, and Wiliam Arthur Rigg, Public Schocle 
Bega, dusntealeted 1900 war rolved 
cxpremion of the Inetitate's deepest regret at thelr lore 
be entered on the Minutes, and_ ‘eet menage of sympathy 
and condolence be sent to ther relatives. 

‘The President announced that M. Hensi Paul Nénot, 
rho wos to have been prosent to receive the Royal Gold 
Medal, was prevented by iliaes from attending, and that 
the ‘French’ Ambemadar in London hed. deputed ML 
‘Advien Thiers, Soertary of the Embassy, to receive the 
Nadal on M Nénot's behalf 

‘The Preaident delivered an Address dealing with the 
career of 3 Nénot, and handed the Medal to Mt Thierry 
fegrpumiin to Me aot 

having read to the mecting a letter from 
M. Nénot, and briefly sidzeseed the meeting on his own 
bchalf Tote of thanks was pasted by acclamation to the 
French Ambeceadoror depuling M. Thierry to bo protnt. 

Ws. Hoginald Blomfld, Past Presiden, having Ftered 
to tho Presidents approsching retirement and expressed 
‘pprciaion ofthe ble manner in which he hed conducted 

Tustitate's affaim during his Presidency, formally 
‘unvelled and presented’ to. the Institute, Mz’ Newion'® 
Portzalt, the work of Mr. Arthur Hacker, R.A. 
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ARCHITECTURE AND CIVILISATION, 


Adjourned Discussion at the Sixth Informal Conference (the second on this subject) held at the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, 18th April 1917. 


‘Taz CHAIRMAN : It is not necessary for me to 
recapitulate what took place at the first conference, on 
the 24th of January last. You have already seen a 
full report of that meeting in the Jounnat. for Febru- 
ary. I may just remind you, perhaps, that we had 
papers from Messrs. Lethaby and Wilson on the sub- 
ject under discussion—'* Architecture and Civilisa- 
tion.” Messrs, Beresford Pite, Richardson and Dunn 
spoke at some length, and Messrs, Lanchester and 
Weir each made a few remarks, giving us hopes that 
they would make further comments at the adjourned 
meeting fixed for to-day. Of those whose names 
‘wore given at the first meeting as being willing to take 
part, two, owing to the adjournment, were not given 
an opportunity to speak—viz. Messrs. Ricardo and 
Crompton—and I was in hopes that both might now 
add their quota to the conference to-day. I ehall ask 
‘them to speak first, unless Prof. Lethaby, as originator 
of these Conferences and introducer of this particular 
subject, cares to make any preliminary remarks. 








Mx, HALSEY RICARDO [F.]: I would like to fol~ 
low on @ propos of certain things that Mr. Weir said 
‘which impressed me as really touching the root of 
things. One of those was that architecture was an 
index of the feeling of the time, and the other was the 
importance of education. I’ think we are liable, 
every now and then, not to take into account the 
importance of general feeling, and are inclined to sup- 
pose that the great men who periodically appear are 
pioneers, leaders, and makers of things. ‘Take the 
revival of Gothic architecture, which was a very great 
thing of its kind. We are inclined to associate it with 
the personal work of men like Pugin and Butterfield 
and Street, forgetting that those men were really the 
index of a very strong feeling that backed them up. 
Without that immense popular force behind them, 
theirs would have been merely sporadic individual 
efforts and would not have had anything like the effect 
we know they did have. The same sort of force of 
public feeling affected the Pre-Raphaclites, and af- 
fected the poetry of the time. One talks of Ruskin 
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Cuamaan: Mr. F. W. Trove [77]. 


and Madox Brown, of Rossetti, Morris, and so on, but 
what gave them their power was the great feeling 
that was bebind them, which may be interpreted as 
4 protest against the eighteenth-century quietism. 
‘What was natural in those days was that the people, 
dissatisfied with the spirit of their time, should be 
looking for some jumping-off place, some place from 
which they might rise to more passionate heights and 
proceed. ‘The unfortunate thing was that they kept 
their eyes turned so severely backward that when they 
‘got to the platform, or jumping-off place, no one 
jumped off: it became a question of correctness and of 
academic knowledge, of archeology, and things like 
that. And so we sank back into another form of 
quietism, that is to say, @ certain complacent accept- 
‘ance of things as they were, a state of mind in which it 
‘was supposed that matters would go on well enough, 
provided they were given sufficient time, T remember, 
‘many years ago, talking to Professor Lethaby snd 
saying I thought what would be good for us would be 
+o he shocked out of this feeling of smug contentment, 
‘that it was of no use for us to hope that Afghans, oF 
other people of that ill, would invade us, and there- 
fore the best thing would be to put a revolver in the 
hand of every lunatic there was in the asylums and 
‘turn them into the streets with instructions to fire off 
the whole of their ammunition at all and sundry. 

Wall, that is the sort of thing that. has happened. 

‘We are now under a condition of things which will 
bring about—I was going to say our having a clean 
slate, though that is not quite what Imean. But as 
to our future, we all realise that we musthold together, 
that there most be more communal feeling, there must 
be less satisfaction with individual things. And so, 
with thisin view, we come to the question of education. 
And what I would like to seo, ifit could be done, would 
be for the Institute to memorialise the Minister of 
Education, on the ground that he has now got the 
‘chance given by a clean slate of seeing that. every 
‘where there shall be a great teaching of the virtue of 
citizenship. That is what made Athens great, geo- 
graphically a paltry place with no natural advantages, 
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and it has remained great in our estimation ever since. 
‘The sense of citizenship is what has also made other 
places famous. 

And, besides direct education in citizenship, I would 
like it also represented to the Minister, as part of the 
education of & citizen, that one of the character 
of architecture that can be taught in the schools is 
that of orderliness, which at present we have rather 
lost sight of. Of course, there is the danger about 
insisting upon definite orderliness, eeeing that archi- 
tecture, beinga living art, must develop and must pro- 
‘gress ; and there is a sort of order, charmingin its way, 
‘which might be described as crystalline order, a final 
tort of order, Things may be very orders, ike the 
forming of a crystal, but when once formed there is no 
progression. On the other hand, there is the orderli- 
ness of growth, like that of the growing oak or the 
boech tree. We have to deal with an art which is vital, 
one full of life and of growth, an architecture suitable 
for towns which are full of life and growth and develop- 
ment. But westill want to keep to orderliness, which 
at present we have not got. 

‘one way of educing that, I think, would be also 
by representing to the Minister of Education that the 
ing of crafts in the schools would help a great deal 
in that way : that when you work with your hands you 
discover the conditions of cleanliness, of accuracy, and 
of finish ; you also discover that there is s kind of 
finality to good work. You discover that the drud- 
gery of itis pleasant, instead of being unpleasant, as 
‘much eduestion is. “And there is so much less to un- 
Jeara : much which you do is good for all time. And 
‘then you have an appreciation of what is not good 
work, as well. 

Another point that I want to put before you has 
nothing to do with the Minister of Education. "1 think 
‘we do not sufficiently recognise the part that women 
have played in architecture. Iputitin this way. If 
T remember rightly, Mr. Dunn said that the thing we 
have done of late most successfully has been our house, 
particularly our country-house, architecture, especi- 
ally in regard to the interior arrangements of the 
house, and I think that is due to the fact that women 
have insisted on having their say in the matter. It 
has been very inconvenient and disturbing to our 
architectural omniscience, but it has produced a result 
wt I think we can pride ourselves upon. And if 
that kind of co-operation ean be extended it will make 
our streets and towns more decent and orderly. 

‘Taz CHAIRMAN : Will you bring that forward as 
‘a resolution, Mr. Ricardo ? 

Mz. RICARDO : It might be put in the form of 
resolution that the Institute should memorialise the 
Miniter of Education on the lines [have been talking 
about. . 


Ms. W. E. VERNON CROMPTON [F'] read the 
following Paper: Many of the points for this Paper 
were jotted down some time ago and have already 
been discussed in part at the meeting in January last. 
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Thope, however, that you may think them of sufficient 
importance to warrant further emphasis if considered 
from another aspect. 

Professor Lethaby deserves our thanks for bringing 
before the Institute definitely and with considerable 
breadth of view a type of subject which has been over- 
Iooked by us as a body. We are so bourgeois in out- 
Took, so respectable and correct in attitude, thet it is 
hardly considered the thing to concern ourselves with 
architecture in relation to the sense of order, economy 
‘and fitness and the many other qualities, values and 
activities which form the basis of civilisation—archi- 
tecture and political economy, in fact. 

Professor Lethaby’s Paper was to a considerable 
extent a discussion of misbehaviour and bad manners. 
‘Nowit is against this background of bad manner, this 
disorderly and inept type of life, that architecture is 
silhouetted, and indeed the whole of the things we have 
bbeen discussing at these conferences. This is discon- 
certing in that it makes so difficult architectural eduea~ 
tion and the other schemes in which we are interested. 
However admirable may be our schemes of architec- 
‘tural education, however pious the resolutions which 
‘we may pass in this room, they will always remain 
schemes or ideas working in @ vacuum unless they 
coincide fairly with the sense of values of the nation 
at large. 

‘Ateliers and schools, to be really effective, must 
reflect the sense of values of the layman and not the 
reverse. If the former obtain, you have architecture 
growing naturally out of the life of the times ; if the 
Istter, you have a priesthood imposing upon the people 
a mystery they cannot understand. ‘The late Mr. 
March Phillipps tried his best to get the Englishman 
to realise in his heart, not merely to assent with his 
mind, that the architecture of a civilisation was one 
of the most valid pieces of evidence whereby the 
spiritual and intellectual attainments of that civilisa- 
tion could be measured. We are getting exactly the 
type of architecture we deserve or can understand, a 
type at once ineffective yet dominant, incoherent yet 
expressive, virulent yet banal, subservient to prescrip- 
tion and yet anarchic. It is dificult, however, for us 
to get away from our sentimental middle-class notions 
that the modem English home, the modern English 
factory, is a model for all the world. In stark reality 
the vast majority of English homes and factories, built, 
sey, within the last ten years, are our disgrace, 

‘The relation of civilisation and architecture is one 
of cause and effect : the intellectual life or civilisation 
will give the intellectual architecture. The sensuous 
life will produce the sensuous art, and so on. If the 
architecture of the present time is anarchic it shows 
that the civilisation of our time has muddled ideas and 
‘an irrational way of thinking. To seek to improve 
the architecture of this country by improving the 
education of architects is excellent as far as it goes, 
but itis a more essential if less obvious duty, not only 
ns but as architects, to put our energies into 
altering ideas sbout elementary and_public- school 
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‘education and all those other matters which direct the 
currents of our civilisation, Only by so regarding 
things can we avoid the error of putting the cart before 
‘the horse. 

Although the relation of life and architecture is one 
of cause and effect, it would be a mistake for us to 
consider that the condition of architecture in any 
country at any time is a primary effect of life or civili- 
sation ; it is merely a secondary effect produced by 
secondary causes. If we are disiatisficd with the con- 
dition of architecture and wish to get at the real reason 
for its lamentable state we must pass over these 
secondary relations, such as the influence of the com- 
petitive contract system, the decline of technique in 
the crafts, building for the purpose of profiteering 
and dividends, ete., upon architecture, and get back to 
those that are primary. This is what Ishall try to do. 

History shows that civilisations cannot run for long 
upon an even keel: they are alwayssubject to shocks, 
but these shocks are not necessarily detrimental— 
jn many cases they may be invigorating unless they 
are so extreme as to prevent the civilisation adapt 
ing itself, in which case dislocation occurs in the 
organism and the civilisation either breaks down or 
oes under ; is altered or weakened. Has there been 
such a dislocation to which our civilisation has not 
‘been able fully to adapt itself ? I believe there has, 
and in tracing it we shall hope to touch upon the 

imary cause of which I have spoken. This would 
per task of considerable diffculty when we take into 
account the multitude of causes, currents, factors, 
reasons—eall them what you will—at work in the 
world: unless we remember that the most powerful 
cause or set of causes, in fact the root cause of 
change in our latter-day civilisations, is in its nature 
‘economic. 

Tf we wish to have a clear idea as to what is wrong, 
with architecture at its root we must cease to confine 
our discussions to styles, education, or resthetics, the 
disorder of our strects, sound building, etc, for to do 
20 would be merely to consider effects, leaving causes 
untouched. That which has thrown architecture off 
its balance is synonymous with that which has dislo- 
cated our civilisation. 

‘As architects in search for this economie cause, let 
‘us recall to mind the nature of eighteenth-century 
civilisation. We see there the gradual extinction of 
‘an aristocratic class with the power and wealtl 
having @ modicum of scholarship sufficient to keep 
alive a tradition which it was able to impose upon 
‘a people who had for the most part a definite statas. 
‘Everything was homogeneous and oriented in thesame 
direction : the means of the civilisation—as regards 
the art of building—were’suffcient for the end in view. 
‘At the present day there is no aristocracy to speak of, 
but a plutocracy with no particular scholarship and no 
particular tradition : a plutocracy unable to impose 
anything but a stray fashion upon a common people 
who, in their turn, are mainly wage-earners without 
status. 
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Ibis dificult to find a condensed and general formu 
to describe the economic cause for this change, a 
cause behind which it is not necessary, here and now, 
for us to go ; but it may be sufficient to formulate the 
cause by saying that since the latter half of the 
eighteenth century man’s control over certain phyaioal 
forces has developed with extreme rapidity and at the 
expense of his powers in other directions. Hence the 
‘want of balance, the dislocation in our civilisation, and 
the chief reason—speaking in general terms—of the 
troubles wo are dscusing. Bergson, in L'Eeation 
Créatrice, touches 1 
habitudes individuelles et méme sociales survivent 
assez longtemps aux cireonstances pour lesquelles elles 
étaient faites, de sorte que les effets profonds d’une 
invention se font remarquer lorsque nous en avons 
éja perdu de vue le nouveauté. Un sigele a passé 
depuis Vinvention de Ja machine & vapeur, et nous 
commencons seulement & ressentir Ia secotsse pro- 
fonde qu'elle nous a donnée. La révolution qu’elle 
‘a opérée dans 'industrie n’en a pas moins bouleversé 
les relations entre les hommes. Des idées nouvelles 
se lvent. Des sentiments nouveaux sont en voice 
éclore. Eile servire A définie un age.” 

The economic situation arising from man’s control 
over certain physical forces, developing with extreme 
rapidity and at the expense of his powers in other 
directions, coming as it did in a relatively sudden 
manner, resulted in giving great wealth to sone and 
‘as 8 consequence poverty to others in directions where 
‘there had been no great wealth or abject poverty 
previously. Wealth accrued to a class of the com- 
munity to whom the planning of Bath and Blooms- 
‘bury made no appeal ; in whom the down-at-heel eon 
trivances of modern life produced no jar. 

Considered economically, wealth is power over the 
‘of others ; considered also economically, civilisa~ 
tion is a method of distributing wealth. Understand- 
ing this will enable us to appreciate that herein lies the 
factor which brought about the gradual extinction of 
‘the aristocratic influence of the eighteenth century— 
‘the Bladesover tradition of Welle—that aristocratic 
‘tradition which gave us Bowwood and Prior Park, a 
tradition which can never return in spite of the hopes 
of some. Herein, also, lies the factor which has pro- 
duced Holborn and the Strand, which has destroyed. 
the craftsman with his status under the aristocrat and. 
has given us the hand under the plutocrat. All thisis| 
of vital importance to architecture ; but, judging from 
the amount of attention given to the subject by this 
Institute, it might not concern us at all. We have the 
‘means whereby an income of £50,000 can be socom- 
plished, but we have not the means whereby it ean he 
‘spent properly. We have the means whereby half a 
milliow-can be earmarked for building, but we have 
not the means whereby to avoid sweating our 
labourers. 

T do not overlook the fact that similar conditions 
‘have prevailed in civilisations which produced great 
art. But if the matter be studied in detail, I think 
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‘you will find that the difference in degree between 
‘these present and past phases is so great as almost to 
amount to a difference in kind. All civilisstions can 
withstand, and have withstood, the strain arising from 
unstable conditions up to a point; that point was 
passed in England early in the nineteenth century. 
Hence the result! Architects must grasp clearly and 
‘without evasion, shufile or compromise the nature of 
‘the economic cause which has produced the primary 
effect of dislocation which in tum produces the 
secondary effect upon architecture. 

‘By all means let us hammer at the political admini- 
strators and the municipal authorities, but in nine 
ceases out of tem you will find ignorant and unsym- 
pathetic ears and eyes, because they are the ears and 
eyes of those who from their elementary or public 
school life onwards have not been bred to attach much 
importance to many of those things which, I trast, we 
in this room consider as vitsl to our survival as a great 
nation. The machinery is there to do e great deal, 
‘but not the knowledge or goodwill. ‘Tho whole lump 
of things mast be leavened, but the day has gone by 
when the upper portion of the Iump can be leavene 
‘and the lower portion left. 

‘Half a oontury of spade-work is ahead of us in a 
State at present but partly democratised, slow work 
with meagre results before a foundation can be 
pared upon which a civilisation can be raised which 
‘will not misbehave iteelf continually and be open to 
Professor Lethaby’s just indictments. The aristo- 
cratic age is gone for good ; in the democratic age 
before us we shall not be able to produce excellent 
architectare unless the people live an excellent life. 
tis, therefore, time for this Institute to lay aside its 
‘aloofness and to go down into the arena as a propa- 
gandist body anxious to ally itself with engineers, 
pases builders and trades unionist, having Hvely 
faith which it should set forth in a tractarian literature 
thoroughly well written. We have spread ourselves 
very agreeably over the English Renaissance, the 
formal garden and suchlike important plessantries ; 
‘we should now voice our convictions not only upon 
the five or six excellent suggestions mentioned by 
Professor Lethaby, but also upon the relation of the 
architect and his’ work to all the vital economic 
‘problems by which we are being stifled. 

Architecture for some time past appears to have 
slipped off the true Tine of the evolution of things, 
partly because great erchitecture cannot exist in an 
irreligious civilisation, but partly becsuse we our- 
selves have shut our eves to the reality of things. 

T have intentionally been somewhat provocative, 
and I trust you do not think I have been talking 
around the point. 


Mr. H. V. LANCHESTER [F.]: May itnot be 
suggested that the entire attitude of the architectural 
profession as represented by the professional societies 
in relation both to the public and to architects is in 
need of drastic revision, and that the present moment, 
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when ideas are in the melting pot, is a suitable time 
to effect a change in this respect? The claim that 
this is the moment to forward any proposition for 
reorganisation of our professional activities is rein- 
forced by the fact that most of our younger men are 
in the Forces, and that it is the duty of those who are 
not to see that on their return to the ranks of the 
profession every practicable opening is made for 
‘them to take up their work again. With this in 
view it will surely be best that those who have not a 
definite position to which to return should be placed 
‘with special regard to their faculties, present and 
potential. It is not for us to look at their claims in 
‘a narrow spirit. After all, they represent nearly half 
the effectives of our profession during the coming 
decades. However, this is only one aspect of our 
‘problem, and one that, though it looms langely at the 
moment, is none the les subservient to the main 
argument in favour of an effort to raise the efficiency 
of the profession asa whole. Taking frst the position 
of architects towards the public. Our most im- 
portant duty is to endeavour to ensure that the 
nation secures the best architecture possible. We 
are not exonerated from this duty by the fact that 
the public is incapable of securing this by its own 
efforts. To commence with, if we as body took a 
greater interest in the problems linked up with our 
special sphere of activity, such as social and educa- 
‘ional questions, these sympathies would bring us in 
return  clesrer appreciation of our own work. 
‘Again, may it not be possible to offer the public 
‘more easy roed by which to obtain a higher standard 
of design in buildings of all classes ? Is it going too 
far to say that to the artist and inventor a fully 
‘occupied life is worth far more than the amassing of 
surplas wealth which can only be utilised in buying 
inferior recreation! The appreciation of this fact 
frees us from the obsession that we need to receive 
more than a reasonable competence from our efforta, 
‘as even then our life is a fuller one than that of those 
less happily occupied. Once convinced of this, we 
are at liberty to our energies in such a 
manner as will best lead to fine architecture, and to 
climinate factors discouraging this. 

Before carrying my argument further, may I 
demand your acceptance as an axiom the assertion 
that everyone enjoys best the type of work in which 
he is most skilful ; and the further one, that the 
field covered by the practice of architecture is 80 
broad that a greater degree of specialisation is 
admissible ? These views have been widely accepted 
in the United States, where the large offices include 
men of varied types of qualification. I think it may 
be claimed that architecture has been the gainer; 
and, though we may not wish to organise exactly on 
these lines, it will be well to bear in mind the fact 
that by this means those whose capacities differ are 
working much more efficiently than by our in- 
dividualistic system. It will probably be felt that 
the genius of our own country is not quite in harmony 
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with these large organisations, but is it not possible 
to secure some of the advantages without such a 
pronounced sacrifice of personal initiative ? 

‘The aim I have in mind is that more of our build 
ings should show the hand of the genuine architect 
rather than that of one to whom even the achieve- 
‘ment of some simulation of the real thing is a laborious 
effort. We have in our ranks men of highly 
developed artistic faculties who under our indivi- 
dualistic system devote but a tithe of their time to 
the exercise of these. We have sound and ingenious 
planners and constructors who are called upon to go 
outside their own sphere to an almost equal extent. 
We have those whose sill es in the tacfal handling 
of difficulties ; those who are specially capable as 
business organisers in respect to building work; 
indeed, it is not possible to classify all the shades of 
ability and temperament, 

Tt would be waste of time to recite the various 
haphazard expedients now employed as correctives. 
‘You can all depict them for yourselves, and are 
probably fully aware of the extent to which they fail 
in respect to our avowed aim of securing the best 
architecture we can conceive of as possible. We can 
see the reasons why they fail, and know that not the 
Teast of these is the limited outlook we ourselves have 
taken in regard to our practice of our profession. Is 
it not time, amid the general revision of ideals, to 
consider whether we cannot broaden this outlook and 
discover a means of reorganising architectural work 
on lines conducive to better architecture and increased 
general efficiency? Whatever we may be able to do 
for the future by improved methods of education 
and other measures, the fact remains that the pro- 
fession offers employment for more than the number 
‘we can hope to find gifted with the faculty of archi- 
tectural expression, and the problem will remain of 
getting the best possible output from the limited 
number so gifted. ‘The French Government attempts 
this by the: preferential treatment it accords to the 
selected class of architects “diplémés,” but we are 
hardly likely to get much immediate help from our 
own Government, already overburdened with more 
general problems. Our clients, the public, are not 
in a position to appreciate the difficulties. If any- 
thing is to be done we must do it for ourselves—but 
how? That is the question before us. 

Now, assuming that we have the best will in 
the world with regard to co-operating with our pro- 
feasional brethren, it is not easy to see how such 
co-operation is to be effective, even with the most 
altruistic intentions, except by means of a profes- 
sional society. Such a society must do more, in tro 
ways at least, than has been customary hitherto. 
First, it must find a way to secure closer personal con- 
‘tact between all its members; secondly, it must see 
that special qualities exhibited by any of its members 
receive adequate recognition and opportunity. Take 
our own Institute. I think itis quite wrong that any 
member should be allowed to ignore its existence 
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from the day he joins to that on which he dies or 
retires. ‘There are so many things that we might do, 
but don’t, that everyone ought to take a share in the 
work appropriate to the stages of his career. From 
the moment of entry as a student there should be 
someone at hand from whom savice and help may 
be sought; and such relationships should continue. 
I will not weary you with details of method, as one 
need merely point to the fighting services as offering 
a hint as to how members of # corporate body may 
be grouped and kept in touch with each other. This, 
effectively done, facilitates the second requirement— 
namely, that merit should be promptly recognised 
and rewarded. Tt would be much easier to influence 
public bodies, and even other prospective employers 
SF architects, if the Institute were. recognited as 
Aevoting its chief interest to the advancement of the 
standard of architectural achievement without sus- 
picion of professional bias or aggrandisement. We 
have already gone some way in justifying this claim, 
though but a short distance compared. with that to 
be covered if werare to earn the confidence of the 
public that when it places itself in our hands a an 
adviser we as a body will act unreservedly in the 
interests of the community in respect to architecture, 
and will treat our own members as an. organisation 
to be utilised, in groups or individually, in exactly 
the way by which the public interest will best be 
served, and in no other. 

‘There are societies in existence which have been 
formed to do the work that we should be doing. ‘The 
London Society, the National Housing Society, the 
Garden Cities Association, are all doing work that it 
is the proper function of this Institute to do, We 
have ignored it, and other people have taken it up. 
‘The consequence is that they are in touch with the 
vital forces in the country, while we seem to be sitting 
inthe clouds. 

We know that there is no recreation that bears 
comparison with the exercise of our own craft. By 
this closer contact it will be more easy for us to take 
up our workin the most eficiont way. We need not all 
be shut off in our individual cubicles, to try and strug- 
le through the work as best we can. When we know 
that another man can do a certain part of our work 
Detter than we can ourselves, we should frankly admit, 
him into our band, with the single object in mind that 
‘we are giving the best we can to the public, who, after 
all, are the people to be considered. If we see that « 
man has made particularly good progress in a certain 
direction, he should have better opportunities afforded 
hhim than he gets at present of * making good.” Take 
the case of the man who has won his spurs by studying 
design : he is often in a worse position than the man is 
who has made no effort at all in this direction, I 
should like to see the public able to place themselves 
‘in our hands as their advisers with regard to architec- 
‘ture and the questions that are linked up with it. A 
resolution has been drafted on the lines of Mr. 
Lsthaby's opening which I will read : 

T 
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Me, LANCHESTER : I should like, as an objeot- 
lesson, to point to the miserably attenuated list of 
Honorary Members of this Institute : it is so. very 
atrophied, compared with what it ought to be. 

‘Tan CHAIRMAN: This is Mr. Ricardo’s reso- 
lution : “That the Institute should represent to the 
‘Minister of Education the importance of insisting, in 
all the universities and schools under his charge, on 
education in the duties of citizenship in relation to the 
amenities of our towns and cities, and the value of 
manual instruction in mental development.” 

Mn, WEIR : I will second that with pleasure. 

Me. JEMMETT: Would it be worth while to deal 
with that subject as a whole, that is to say, the im- 
provement we want in the general education of the 
country? A resolution might he drawn up embody- 
ing other points also, besides those raised by Mr. 
Ricardo and Mr. Fletcher. There is Mr. Fletcher's 
very interesting point about the training of the eye 
If we put all those resolutions down, and put them on 
‘one side for a discussion, thinking ‘them over mean- 
while, we may got general resolution dealing with the 
whole question of the education of the layman, as it 
were, from our point of view. 

Mx, LANCHESTER : The next Conference will be 
on Education, 

Prorzssor LETHABY : We could then-explain it 
and expand it. 

Me. WEIR : That is a wider resolution. The next 
Conference is on the education of the architect—a 
‘more limited subject than is sot out in this resolution, 
which speaks of the education of the citizen. 

Prorzssor LETHABY : I think we should take 
this now. 

Mr. JEMMETT:: It has been pointed out that we 
cannot get good architecture unless we have good 
civilisation. Many of us have been feelingit for years. 
‘The first requirement is that the people shall live a 
decent sort of life, and have decent civilisation, then 
we can have decent architecture. We are pointing 
out defects in civilisation, and in the eduction which 
produces bad civilisation. And, in my mind, there is 
associated with it the question how to educate the 
ordinary citizen now to produce a decent, well-ordered 
civilisation, so that we, in our turn, can get, well- 
ordered architecture. I thought if you were going to 
deal with the education of the layman at all, you might 
deal with it in a wider way. 

Mr. LANCHESTER : Could there not be a pre- 
amble to that resolution t 

Mr. JEMMETT : I think other points might be 
Drought up, and the whole welded into one resolution 
dealing with the education of the public. The point, 
which occurred to me is, that the public is not 
educated, it is only educated mentally : its emotions 
are not educated, the very feeling of @ man is not 
developed ; there is no culture in the country, broadly 
speaking, That is a point which might’ well be 
Brought before the Minister of Education if we agree 
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to approach him. That is how I think of it. By 
degrees, after two or three meetings, we might get 
‘a whole list of subjects. 

Mx. WEIR: Probably that would happen in any 
case, This proposal is to ask the Institute to draw up 
something regarding education. This resolution will 
not go to the Minister as it-stands : it will go to the 
Council of the Institute, and they might draw up a 
proper comprehensive resolution, to be sent to the 
Minister of Education. 

‘Mr, JEMMETT : I do not wish to oppose anything 
‘that has been done, but I thought the scope of the 
resolution might be enlarged before being seut 

‘Tae CHAIRMAN : We sympathise and agree with 

Mr. Jemmett’s views, but there is danger of the 
matter being postponed indefinitely unless we are 
careful. There is no reason why this resolution should 
not go asit is now, and that we should still continue as 
Mr. Jeiimett sujuests. We have two resolutions 
hefore the meeting, and I understand that Mr. Lan- 
chester will propose a third. 
‘Mn, LANCHESTER: My other resolution i 
that the Council of the R.1-B.A. should consider the 
possibility of developing its organisation on lines 
tending to bring its members into closer touch with 
each other.” 

Proresson ARCHIBALD C. DICKIE [4.]: 1 
should like to say a word on «matter of detail, a8 to 
‘the question of education in so far as it affecta the par- 
ticular school Ihave experience of, that isto say, inso 
far as the attitude of the Institute might be improved 
or altered in order to improve the education of the 
schools in general. 

Paoresson LETHABY: That would come in 
admirably at the next meeting when we are again to 
discuss the subject of the education of the architect. 

Tae CHATRMAN : Will anyone second Ma, Lan- 
ch ster’s third resolution ? 

Mr, CROMPTON : I will second it. And there are 
two matters of detail and one of principlesthat I 
would like to mention. The first of the matters of 
detail is, that one of the resolutions mentions public 
architecture.” I do not know what that, means. 
The second point of detail is in reference to education 
in civic responsibility. I think the Minister of Kau- 
cation might. overlook the whole of the point men- 
tioned in Mr. Lethaby's Paper unless itis pressed. The 
matter of principle I wanted to refer to is, with refer- 
fence to the developing of the ongenisation of the 
R.LB.A. This is an internal matter only, as I under- 
stand, among ourselves. Personally, I should like the 
question of the development of the organisation to 
extend. I feel strongly that the whole of the building 
in this country is on an illogical basis, because the 
engineers and ourselves are in water-tight. compart 
ments. If the development of the organisation could, 
extend so that a working scheme could be arranged 
between engineers and ourselves, I think that would be 
1 tremendous step forward, 
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Mg. LANCHESTER : [ had no idea of excluding 
other aspects : put this in as one of the things which 
T thought were definitely needed. 

Mr. CROMPTON : Will you ada that point of mine 
to the resolution ? 

‘Ms, LANCHESTER : Certainly, if we can put them 
together; I think we should be in touch with all 
activities. 

‘Tae CHATRMAN : All there is in this resolution at 
present is “ with each other.” 

Mr. LANCHESTER : I am willing to extend that. 
And if we are to extend it, why not extend it to all 
other activities ? The term “ professional bodies ” 
‘would exclude those having propagandist activities, 
with which we ought to be in closer touch. 

Mr. CROMPTON : The art of building construction 
in this country is on an illogical basis, because engi- 
neers are not linked up with ourselves. To-use the 
‘term “professional bodies” would in the 
‘medical and other professions which are not kindred 
it is an organisation to include all the kindred building 
‘activities thet is required. 

‘Siz JOHN BURNET, RS.A., LD. I think it is 
right, and profound common sense, that we should 
link ourselves up with sny societies—trade or profes- 
sional—connested with “building construction ” in 
‘the widest interpretation of that term. We take a 
‘very grave responsibility in proposing to give so many 
professional mpn, so"many eraftsmen, and brother 
artists, work to do, which, when completed, should 
result in fitand beautifal structures ; and that respon- 
sibility needs to be backed up by friendly association 
with those men whom we ask to place themselves 
‘under the influence of our designs, the artistic merits 
of which depend so much on our intelligent apprecia- 
tion of, and sympathy with, their work and ideals. 
Ours Zannot be a rule “ by order” and “ specifica- 
tion ” alone, but by sympathy and by understanding. 
‘Therefore I think if by any language you can alter Mr. 
Lanchester’s motion to include them—Societies, 
Crafts, or whatever they may call themselves—it will 
be one of the motions on the subject yet 
brought before the Institute. 

Mz. CROMPTON : The people whom we should be 
linked up with are the engineers. 

Sm JOHN BURNET : It is our duty to draft con- 
tracts with “engineers” and with “masons,” 
“plumbers,” and “joiners,” ete., all of which crafts 
‘are becoming increasingly scientific ; we cannot possi- 
bly be “ masons,” “ plumbers,” and the rest of it, and 
therefore the closer we keep in touch with them—and 
surely we ean do so as an Institute without ceasing to 
be professional men—the better. Would it not serve 
our purpose if you were to add to that resolution 
simply a reference to engineers and the building and 
artistic crafts ? 

Ms. CROMPTON : Its the civil engineers Tha in 
mind. 








‘Sn JOHN BURNET : Yes. 
‘Ms. LANCHESTER : I am in agreement with what 
Sir John Burnet says, but I want to go further. I 
‘think we should be doing wrong to exclude various 
societies interested in social work and social ameliora- 
tion, ‘That is the type of society I want this resolu- 
tion to cover. 
- Tax CHAIRMAN : Bat you do not include it. 

‘Mz. LANCHESTER : I agree to expand it, in the 
direction indicated by Sir John Bumet and Mr. 
Crompton, and even then we should not be including 
people and organisations connected with civilisation 
and social amelioration. 
~ Sim JOHN BURNET : Like the London Society 
and others ? 

‘Ms. LANCHESTER : Those dealing with housing 
and social conditions. 

‘Sk JOHN BURNET : I have not, so far, disturbed 
the meeting because I was deeply interested in the 
thoughts whioh have been expressed.” I feel that Pro- 
fessor Lethaby has led us into an extremely wide field. 
We are speaking not only as architects, but as indi- 
vidual citizens, and I think sometimes we have to 
distinguish in this room very clearly, between what is 
‘our duty as citizens and our more specific duty as 
architects. The first thing that bothers me rightaway 
in proposals to advise this or that person, or public 

; 8, “ how about ourselves ?”” Ts our edueation 
sufficiently perfect ? Is the practitioner of archi- 
‘tecture sufficiently strong in meeting his duties to 
really back up this attitude ? Remember we are pro- 
fessional men, and as such we do not propose to give 
advice except on that on which we are well informed 
and have had experience. Ought the Institute to 
tender advice on matters not strictly professional, to 
‘8 public body, with its education scheme in the posi- 
tion it occupies at present, and while we are having 
‘meetings with the object of improvingit ? My feeling 
would be to determine to put “our own house ” in 
order first, we can then fearlessly stand on our feet, 
‘both as citizens and as architects. 

T do not want to throw cold water on anybody's 
scheme. I feel very enthusiastic about: what I have 
hheard here this afternoon, but for my own part I feel 
‘very strongly that in quietly and efficiently doing our 
‘own work we have already a tremendously wide field 
of influence and one in which, an architects, we are 

Take the matter of craftsmen. One of the things 
that have been troubling me for some years now is the 
system of tendering and its direct effect upon our edu- 
cational institutions. For Government or Municipal 
work tenders are often taken from Tom, Dick, or 
Harry, and this even for very fine work. ‘The archi- 
tect in his private practice does not eo act. suppose 
hhe generally sends a list of proposed tenderers, all of 
‘whom he knows to be suitable for the type of work 
required, to his client, asking him if he desires to add 
‘any names to the list. In the case of public work, if 
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the same routine is followed, often names are added 
without thought of efficiency, and the architect, on 
inquiry about such firms, and after examination of 
work done by them, may have reason to believe that 
some of them could not do the quality of work re- 
quired, and is obliged so to report. Nevertheless in 
some cases such firms are asked to tender, with the 
result thet, even if they are not accepted, a false iden 
of the fair price ofsound workis given. ‘The firms put 
on the original work were probably good men, having 
for years a reputation for high-class work, executed in 
4 well-organised shop, by craftsmen for long im their 
employment, and such a firm is asked to compete in 
‘a matter of price against a firm guided, perhaps, by a 
capitalist, but one who had no knowledge of, or prac- 








“tice in, the high-class work required, who was simply 


“out for profits.” 

If that is to remain the condition of things, how are 
such good firms to continue to exist? And if they do 
not exist who will employ the product of the technical 
college—he is of little use to the other type of firm 
whose wage is generally low, and whose men are con- 
stantly changing. 

‘We ae all hoping that tho technioal loge i doing 
something, but I think Prof. Lethaby strongly believes, 
—certainly I do myself—that the unalloyed technical 


* college will not do. There must be “ good shops” in 


which men may find employment, giving them some 
return for expenditure on their education, and a fair 
‘quarantee of continuous employment. In other words, 
a“ market” appreciative of the product seems to me 
tthe greatest incentive to the success of our technical 
institutions,and it cannot be expected from the general 
public till after many yeare of experience of its real 
economy ; but it may, and should he expected from 
‘the Government of the country and its Municipal 
Authorities, that spend public money in public build- 
ings and in the support of these institutions. 

‘One of the first things I would like us here to do is 
to put this matter very clearly before the Minister of 
Eduoation and endeavour to gain his support before 
approaching any other Government Department. 
Whatever the individual citizen may do, he must 
suffer from his own recklessness and want of know- 
ledge if he likes to ask Tom, Dick, or Harry to tender 
for his work; but is the Government or the Munici- 
pality entitled to spend rates and public money on 
work done in any other way than the best ? With 
‘the Imowledge that what the country requires is 
highly efficiont workmen, they are the source of wealth 
‘and more necessary to it than the accumulation of 
wealth obtained, if it be obtained, by a false economy 
destructive of the highest traditions of British work- 
manship. If we could have a list of contractors at 
this Inatitute, a signed list, each architect certifying 
that the work entrusted to each firm had been well 
and efficiently carried out, would not the existence of 
such a list stimulate the contractors to eam the ap- 
‘proval ofthe architeotin every way they could, so that 











they would merit a place upon it? With that habit 
carried out for two or three years we might confidently 
approach any Government Department and say, “We 
have done this, we have got splendid work which has 
been appreciated by the architects and those most; 
fitted to judge ; itis open to you to tee; and we want 
you now in the interests of the country to restrict, 
tendering for public and municipal buildings to firms 
of the type on our list. This ist is not complete ; it 
will be added to from time to time, but only by merit: 
in quality of material and workmanship, never by 
‘mere size or importance of contract.” 

Mx. LANCHESTER: This is my amended resolu- 
tion : “That the Council of the R.I-B.A. consider the 
‘possibility of developing its organisation on. lines 
‘tending to bring its members into closer touch with 
each other, and with all technical associations and 
those engaged on a constructive social policy "—it is 
these last words that I want to bring in—and so on. 
‘The reason for including those bodies engaged on 
constructive social policy is that several of us heve 
been actively in contact with them. We do not pre- 
tend to arrogate to ourselves the position of directors 
of social poliey, but we have certainly learned much, 
and been able on some occasions to give sound and 
useful advice on such questions. ‘Therefore it seems 
to me that as we are asking the Institute to develop 
its organisation and to get into closer touch with 
other societies, it is possible that members of the 
Institute would wish to extend their activities to 
social organisations. I think there would be benefit 
in both directions if we were more in touch with those 
bodies. I do not think that will cut across anything 
that Sir John Bumet said. 

‘Sm JOHN BURNET: No. * : 

Prorsssor LETHABY : There are certain words 
that we are not supposed to use ere, and there are 
certain words that we may ure. If you were to say, 
the resolution, “constructive policy,” it would he 
much the same, and it would avoid the use of words 
which would not be in keeping, We are not sup- 
posed to use the words “social,” or “* democracy.” 
Tf you did you would set up the hacks of a large con- 
tingent of the Council at once. 

Mz. LANCHESTER : When you talk about axchi- 
tecture and civilisation, surely social policy is at the 
very root of the argument. I would rather stand the 
racket of being shot at for bringing in the word 
“social ” than leave it out. If a better word ean be 
found to carry my meaning, I shall be pleased to 
substitute it. . 

Mn, CROMPTON: These are the words which 
matter, and the sooner we tse them the better. 

Proresson LETHABY: Somebody might say, 
“Ab last, socialism.” : 

‘Mn. FLETCHER : I second the proposition. 

‘Taz CHATRMAN : There are now three resolutions 

Mn. JOHN CASH [F.]: 1 am delighted with all 
that has been said. I'm something of politician 
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myself and particularly anxious about social affairs, 
‘and I happen to bes member of an education 
committee. What I feel is, that architects are not in 
‘touch with the public, and they certainly are not in 
touch with the Press as they ought to be. You hardly 
ever see architecture mentioned in the ordinary 
everyday Press, the daily or the weekly journals. 
Can we get into touch with the public in that diree- 
tion? Can we ask the Minister of Education to put 
architecture forward as a study for the scholars even 
in the elementary schools? The history of archi- 
‘tecture is almost as exciting as the history of fighting, 
of battleships and things of that kind. It might be 
made very interesting if the Institute would take 
upon itself to suggest subjects for reading-books. 
Peehape some of of memes could become Sutor, 
Professor Lethaby, for instance, would be an admir- 
‘able author of juvenile literature dealing with the 
subject. We might help the Minister of Education in 
that way, and he, in turn, might help us. There will 
be no outlook for architecture in England until we 
have made democracy interested in it as a subject. 
Te has been well said to-day that times have changed, 
and the eighteenth-century manner of government 
has gone, and that we are now approsching some- 
thing like democracy. The people are to be our 
future masters, and we have to get their ear. And the 
only way to do thatis through the elementary schools 
and through the public Press. I feel we ought to do 
a great deal of good by continuing along the lines 
which have been started at these conferences : there 
will be very little done unless something of the sort is 
undertaken, 

‘Tae CHAIRMAN : May I take it that itis agreed 
that the first resolution be sent to the Couneil of the 
Institute? Mr. Crompton has questioned the phrase 
“ public architectore ” which occurs therein, and T 
‘think the term is Fable to be misinterpreted : we take 
an interest in all srchitecture. 

Sm JOHN BURNET: We could say “civil and 
public architecture.’ 

The resolution thus amended was put, and carried 
nem. cot. 

‘Tur CHAIRMAN : The second resolution reads : 
“ ‘That the Institute should represent to the Minister 
of Bancation the importance of insisting, in all the 
universities and schools under his charge, on educa 
tion in the duties of citizenship, also the value of 
manual work as 8 moral as well as an ihtellectual 





education.” 
‘Mz. FLETCHER : Is not “the duties of citizen- 
ship ” a little too wide ? 
’noresson LETHABY : If Mr. Ricardo would sub- 








stitute " the amenities of civilisation ” it would seem 
‘more congruous with architects. Leave out the word 
“moral.” Tam profoundly in sympathy with them 
all, but I am thinking of the reception they may meet 
with at the Concl. 

‘Me. CASH: Some more appropriate words are 
required that do not include art, morality, politics, 
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and everything. The resolution now includes every- 
thing related to civio government. We should treat 
the duties of citizenship in regard to orderliness and 
the beauties of environment. 

Mr. FLETCHER : We want some reference to the 
relationship of citizens to citizenship, and the relation 
ship of citizens to cities. 

im JOHN BURNET: I suggest “the duties of 
citizenship in relation to the amenities of our towns 
and cities, and the value of manual instruction in 
mental development.” We are, par excellence, 
jndges of that because we see it among our men. 

‘The resolution, in these terms, having been agreed 
to, the third resolution was also put to the meeting 
and carried.* 

‘Tz CHATRMAN : Our Conference on this subject 
is now brought to a close, and the result is three 
resolutions to lay before the Council. 

‘Provesson LETHABY : A point I should like to 
mention is the general breakdown of our old corpora- 
tions of mayors and common council as means of 
getting things done. Our sheriffs and aldermen are 
good snd worthy people, but we have not much 
reverence in our hearts for them. Why not? Can 
‘we go on, do you think, with this amused despair at 
our institutions ? Some method will have to be 
found for bringing new life and knowledge into all 
our towns, and I should like to see something like the 
Oberburgomeister introduced into England. 

‘Mz. JEMMETT : Will it be worth while to propose 
another conference and adjourn this to it ? 

Mz. LANCHESTER : If any member has a subject 
that he wishes to bring up and ventilate, I hope he will 
bring it forward so that a conference msy be held 
‘upon it if thought desirable. A conference can be 
arranged on any subject affecting our professional 
activities, We are all hoping the matters brought 
forward in recent conferences will not peter out, 
because there is much to be considered, and much on 
‘which we want advice from those who have ideas. 

Prorssson LETHABY : There is the point m 
tioned by Sir John Burnet, the status of contracting 
firms. That is very important, I think, 

‘Mz. LANCHESTER : A man not a member of the 
Yoteson ssi to me reo: “You arcitete are 
doing very little for your partners in the profession of 

wilding. You dow't care how the mea ive who carry 
out your work.” I think that might be @ very good 
subject: to see if we can get out a programme that 
Will enable us to do more. 

Me. SIDNEY GREENSLADE [4.]: It is sad, 
when you get a clever foreman mason, plumber, fixer, 
‘and.so én, that they are allowed to drift away from the 
building on which they have been engaged without a 
word of thanks. In days gone by, I believe, they were 
given a dinner, and the clerk of works had a present 
from the foreman. I have seen men who have heen 








‘The three resolutions as sent up to the Council are 
appended to this Report 


ARCHITECTURE AND CIVILISATION 


engaged on a building for five years simply allowed to 
drift away afterwards without a word of thanks. It 
seems a most distressing thing. 





‘The following is the text of the resolutions as 
submitted to the Council : 

Resolution No. 1.—The Conferonce wishes to suggest 
to the Council of th RALLB.A. that tho time has eo 

Shitecture should be thelr mai 
ovoning moetings and in educa- 
lesirable that a construotive poliey for better. 
{ng all our towns be considsred, aa well as national housing 
and such questions. In promoting a polloy of public 
‘usefulness the Institute might best find the way to its own 
proper development and status, 

‘Resolution No. 2-—~That tho institute should represent 
to the Minister of Bduoation the importance of insisting, 
jn all the universities and tohools under his charge, on 
education in tho duties of citizenship in relation to'the 
lameaities of our towns and cities, and the valuo of manual 
instruction in mental development. 

‘Resolution No. 3.—That tho Council of the R.LB.. 
should consider the possiblity of developing 
tion on lines tending to bring members of the 












‘ions and those engaged on a constructive publie polioy. 
Of these three resolutions the first was based on the 
Paper contributed by Professor Lethaby, the second 
‘on Mr. Halsey Ricardo’s remarks, and the third on 
Mr. Tanchester’s ; and the Council appointed these 
three gentlemen as a sub-committee to draw up a 
‘memorial to be sent to the Minister of Educatio 
as suggested in Resolution No.2. ‘The draft memorial 
was submitted to the Council and, after slight 
amendment, was passed in the following form and 
sent to the President of the Board of Education : 








Mewonrat, 
To the President of the Board of Education, 

‘The Royal Institute of British Architects as a body 
examining candidates for admission to membership 
holds Tntermediate and Final Examinations and 
admits students to the examinations who have quali- 
fied in various ways. This preliminary qualification 
is of the broadest possible character, but itis felt from 
‘experience gained in these examinations that the type 
of general education leading up to architecture and 
other related callings might be very greatly improve 
if it is to develop on the best lines the mental outlook 
demanded by all those who may be engaged in the 
building industries. Moreover, spart from this 
particular aspect, there is the wider question of the 
national attitude towards corporate life and the 
demands of civilisation. Tn these respects the provi- 
sions we would ask for in education would be of no 
legs value generally than as preparatory to the exercise 
‘of the large group of callings having to do with 
building. 

‘The Royal Institute of British Architects, with these 
objects in view, weloomes—as of the highest import- 
ance—the polioy of the Board of Education (as defined 
in the Code of Regulations, 1912) to encourage the 
natural activities of eye and hand by instruction in the 
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ablie and other elementary and secondary schools. 
{desires to emphasise the recognition that provision 
should be made for: 

1, Training in the perception of the forms of things 
‘andin the principles of structure (natural and devised). 

Drawing is not merely. « matter of skill or of 
expression, but also a valuable means of observation 
during the exercise. 

Allmust be taught to draw, andin doingso should 
practise on decorative and constructive subjects, 
fine lettering, typical forms of foliage, beasts, ete. 
Of Inte years there has been a tendency to get xid 
of “copies” under the idea that drawing was 
mainly an exercise to acquire skill in making 
portraits of objects in the round. 

2. Practical manual work, which is of great im- 
portance for the development of all (and in many cases 
almost. the only opening to) understanding. This 
form of education not only offers the pleasure of de~ 
finite achievement but enables the worker to appre- 
ciate tho value of good work in general. Is is also 
beneficial in providing a form of exercise, mental and 
physical, in which the pupil ean detect his own errors. 

‘Teaching leading to a comprehension of common 

duties in relation to cleanliness and order in house and 
school, the streets, gardens, ete. 

4, Some knowledge of the history, buildings, and 
general arrangement of the town and neighbourhood 
in which the children live, and of memorable citizens ; 
‘a town spirit being probably the best basis on which to 
build up a national spirit. = 

5, Some exercises in the arrangemént of simple 
‘material which might bring out the idea of design and 
strengthen initiative, 

+ Heway T. Hans, President. 
H.V.Laxouzses, | Members of 
Avnion Kem,” | Comet 
E. Guy Dawnen, Hon, Seoretary. 


A letter from the Board of Education dated the 6th 
Taly, acknowiedging the receipt of the memorial, 
states that the views of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects will receive the careful consideration of the 
President of the Board. 

















Research in Building Science. 
Cambridge, August 1817. 
To the Baitor, Jouwnat. RBA. 

Ste,—Cambridge University is wishing, in eonnec- 
tion with its Architectural School, to promote research 
in building science. May I call the attention of 
advanced students to what is being arranged to equip 
research and experiment in (1) the materials, (2) the 
processes, (3) the administrations of building ? 

shall be pleased to give information to anyone who 
may wish to treat such questions experimentally in 
the interests of British art and scionce.—Youns, ete., 

, Bowarp 8, Prior [F.]. 
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CONTROL OF STREET ARCHITECTURE. 


To the Baitor, Jounsat, RIB.A,— 

‘Sm,—I have read with much interest in the June 
number of the Juma: the report of the discussion on 
“he Control of Street Architecture.” Although 
‘there appears to be some little difference of opinion as 
to the extent to which street architecture should be 
controlled, I gather the Council is being asked to take 
the matter up, with a view, presumably, to obtaining 
some statutory enactment on the subject. 

‘The principle in question—the control of the eleva 
tions of buildings on land which may be freebold—bas 
hardly yet been put before the public in such a manner 
aa to secure immediate acceptance. On this account, 
‘and also because we architects are ourselves undecided 
‘sto the main lines even of any general scheme of con- 
tol, it will be well not to attempt too much in the first 
instaince. It will be agreed probably that it will be 
sufficient for the time to deal with London. A 
certain knowledge of the working of the administrative 
machine as affecting London streets and buildings 
induces me, now that the question of architectural 
control seems likely to be taken up, to put forward the 
outlines of a scheme. It is, admittedly, of a limited 
nature, but I beliove thet anything more elaborate is 
unlikely, for the moment, to meet with general assent. 

T suggest the following as the " heads ” of a statu- 
tory enactment affecting the control of London street 
architecture -— 

‘That the enactment shall contain a scheduled list of 
streets and squares of importance, or of existing archi- 
tectural interest, in the County of London 

‘That any person desiring to erect, re-erect, or alter 
the elevation of « building in a scheduled street or 
‘square must make application, with drawings, to the 
London County Council for its approval ; 

‘That the County Council, before dealing with any 
such application, shall obtain the views of the local 
Borough Council; 

That in the event of the application being refused 
‘by the County Council the applicant shall have the 
right to appeal to the Tsibunal of Appeal ; 

a Tiatin the event ofthe application being approved 

shall be sent to the Borough Council, the 
va ‘and the London Society, any one of which 
‘bodies shall have the right to appeal, within a set limit 
of time, to the Tribunal of Appeal, to have the ap- 
proval rescinded 5 

‘That the Tribunal of Appeal, at present consisting 
of thee members, one nominated by the RILB.A., one 
‘by the Surveyors Institution, and one by the Govern- 
ment, shall be increased, when desling with appeals 
regarding street architecture, to five members, the 
two additional members being nominated by the 
‘Royal Academy and the London Society respectively. 

Some persons will doubtless criticise the pro 
‘that the controlling au shall be the london 
County Council. But this body is the duly consti- 
tuted suthority for regulating the municipal life of 
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London, and it is certain that any proposal to appoint 
nother authority for the control of street architecture 
‘would meet with strong opposition. Given that there 
is the right of appeal in either instance—refusal or 
consent—and that the Tribunal of Appeal is 

by two additional members as proposed, 
the advantages of having the County Council as the 
controlling authority appear far to outweigh any 


are now, it is possible for any London 
street or square of architectural interest to be spoilt by 
the erection of a building in vulgar taste, or by one, in 
itself passable, specially designed to clash with its sur- 
roundings. This latter risk is an increasing one owing 
to the discovery by business men that architecture can 
so advantageously be made the slave of advertisement. 
‘The proposals that Ihave outlined would involve-no 
separate Act of Parliament, but could be embodied in 
‘one of the L.C.C. General Powers Acts that were an 
annual occurrence in pre-war days, and may be ex- 
ected to be so again on the resumption of peace. 
After Saw yeas’ experiance of the acherpe proponed, 
it might be possible to prepare a workable solution of 
the much more difficult question of a wider and more 
co-ordinated control of street architecture. 
Horace Cusrrr[4.} 





REVIEWS. 


‘BENCH ENDS. 
Bexch Ends in English Churches 

LL.D, F-8.4. Sco. London, 1916, 

ord, Oxford University Prose) 
Although the title is confined to bench-ends, the 
ook ital foctndee anconed pews and gale, and, 
as we might expect skilled eoclesiologist 
Dr. Gog tis an eminently readable and instruct vo 
work. Itis the latest addition to the series of Art in 
the Church,” volumes of which Mr. Francis Bond is 
the General Editor. 

‘The book is divided into two parts, ‘The first part 
contains four short chapters dealing with the history 
and uses of benches, pews and galleries ; the second, 
and larger portion, enumerates a large number of 
examples. 

‘The earliest seats for congregational use in churches 
were probably stone benches along the walls inside, 
‘and round the piers of the arcades, a fair number of 
which have survived restorations. ‘It appears likely 
that these benches were provided for the use of the 
aged and infirm, the general congregation standing 
or kneeling according to the early custom. 

‘As early as the thirteenth century wooden seats 
were provided for the congregation, and even in 
those days the practice obtained of persons claiming 
private ownership of seats. In 1987, at s synod held 
‘at Exeter, an ordinance was made to check this abuse. 
‘Not many thirteenth-century seats have come down 


J. Charles Cor, 
7. 64. nel. [H. Mile 
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to us, but a few may be found, as at Clapton-in- 
Gordano, Somerset, and at Gaddesby, Leicestershire. 
In churchwardens’ accounts of the fifteenth century 
fare various references to pews for congregational 
‘use; in the accounts of St. Peter Cheap, of 1447, 
there is an entry as to the  mendyng of a pew next 
the church door.” The ends of the benches were 
often plain, especially in the earlier examples ; a very 
Targe number, however, were richly panelled and 
carved. ‘The bench-ends often have their tops termi- 
nating in finials, or as they are called, poppy-heads, 
‘This term has nothing to do with the poppy flower, 
bbut is derived from an old French word for the figure- 
hhead of vessel. Tn a thirteenth-century MS. these 
finials are called poupées 

‘The separation of the sexes during worship goes 
back to the earliest Christian times, and in England 
the soxes were strictly separated in our old churches ; 
‘many items in old churchwardens’ acoounts show this, 
In some churches certain pews are set apart for par- 
ticular uses. We find mention made of the “ shryv- 
‘yng pew,” which was probably a seat for those waiting 
to make their confession ; the “‘chyldewyffes ” or 
churching pew, and also, in some cases, separate pews 
for matrons and maidens. This last arrangement 
must have had its advantages from the youthful point 
of view. At Chesterle-Street, in 1612, the church- 
wardens added still another special seat: “The 
churchwardens meeting for seeking for workmen to 
mak a seete in a convenient place for brydgrames, 
‘brydes and sike wyves to sit in.” 

‘The custom of having doors to pews, with locks on 
them, was in use during the fifteenth century. In 
1467, at St. Michael’s, Cornbill, the churchwardens 
‘ payd to a smith for mayking of a lok to Maister 
Stokkens pew—viijt.” This naturally led to oocu- 
piers of pows putting their initials on the pews. Pews 
‘thus beoame private property, and were bought and 
sold. The ctistom of renting seats for exclusive use 
still continues, and will probably remain in use as a 
most convenient method of raising funds in unen- 
dowed churches. 

Dr. Cox devotes a chapter to manorial pews, which 
he considers, with some probability, owe their origin 
to the use of chantry enclosures which were turned 
into pews after the chantries were abolished. Many 
of these pews were canopied and sumptuously fur- 
nished, and even, as ab Ryoote, Oxfordshire, of two 
storeys. Dr. Cox wrathfully comments on an eigh- 
teenth-centary pew at Croft, North Riding, Yorks, 
which struck him ‘‘as the most ghastly and almost 

fane pew in the kingdom. 
Phe short chapter on galleries is from the pen of 
‘Mr, Francis Bond, and may be taken as supplemental 
to the chapter on Galleries in his Soreens and Galleries 
of the same series, published in 1908, "There it was 
chiefly written from the musical point of view; in the 
‘volume before us the subject is treated historically. 
Galleries appear to have existed beneath western 
‘towers of some churches before the Reformation, but 








the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries were the 
great gallery-building period. Many good examples 
of seventeenth-century western galleries still remain, 
numbers of them highly enriched. 

Part II., which includes about three-fourths of the 
volume, consists of alphabetical lists of seats and 
bench-ends, many of them illustrated, in 39 English 
counties, and also © number from Wales. The ap- 
earance of such @ list is apt to repel a reader at fist 
sight, but bench-ends do not readily lend themselves, 
to being grouped in types or even periods of construc- 
tion, These lists, however, will be found most in- 
structive and interesting, as descriptions and illustra- 
tions are supplied whenever the subject is found 
worthy of it. They form the largest collection of good 
examples ever brought together, although no doubt 
readers oan supplement them by many others not 
referred to. 

‘The book contains 164 excellent photographic ilus- 
trations, the examples given having been carefully 
and judiciously selected of all types and periods. The 
work is fully indexed, and a useful bibliography is 
appended for the use of those who wish to pursue the 
subject farther. It is a notable addition to our 
Knowledge of Church Art. 

AL Wartvonp ANperson [4.) 





A HISTORY OF ORNAMENT. 
A History of Orsament Ancient and Medieval. By A. D.F. 
Jamin, Aud Professor of the History of Architechure sn 

Columbia University. 8. New York and London, 1817. 

Be met. (BP Bateford, Lid, 94, High Holborn] 

The acknowledged superiority of American architec 
ture continues to manifest iteelf in their professional 
literature, thanks fo an ever-inoreasing national tradi- 
tion and progressive publishers. Works of outstand- 
ing merit are produced in a continuous stream worthy 
of our very careful study, and emphasise only too 
cruelly our own shortcomings. The success of the 
Album type of erchitectural book, to which recently 
the English publishers have pinned their faith, with 
its minimum of letterpress, its ease of production, its 
limination of any necessity for critical writing, has 
swept away the chances for fine literature, and turned 
the publisher into an agent for photographs selected 
with a view to catching as many divergent ideals as 
possible. Now that this field is threadbare—the im- 
possibility of continually finding new materiel and the 
Giscovery perhaps that it is bad business to purchase 
‘a book for the sake of a very few inspirations have re- 
duced the purchasers to that section of the dilettanti 
public which is outside the profession—our publishers 
are turning to country where logical expression and 
critical writing are understood and appreciated, and 
aire glad to constitute themselves agents for what 
they have long despised. 

Be that as it may, we welcome these American 
books with their untrammelled ontlook and freedom 
from convention. Generally works on omament have 
a cut at the designer and draughtsman as well as the 
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architect ; but in this instance the architect receives 
primary consideration. 

‘The omament illustrated is largely sculptural, and 
little coloured decoration is included. One ‘may 
criticise the omission of adequate coloured plates and 
the lack of “ touch ” in the draughtsmanship of many 
of the illustrations (for which the author apologises), 
‘also perhaps their selection with a view to showing 
“evolution ” of ornament is not conducive to always 
showing the best examples, and a certain sacrifice has 
been made for the sake of more clearly illustrating 
the various points. 

Previous works on ornament have largely of 
necessity consisted of collections of examples with 
scanty descriptive matter; the work under review 
rectifies a defect in this respect, and can be used in a 
complementary sense with Meyer's ‘: Handbook” or 
* Racinet,” “Owen Jones,” &o. This first volume 
deals with the ancient medizeval styles only, and is to 
be followed by a second volume dealing with the Re- 
naissance and moder styles. Whilst not propound- 
ing any new theories, it is a book to read and digest. 
It contains a résumé of all the usual accepted facts on 
evolution collected and expressed in simple terms. The 
round covered is so vast that, although several of the 
parts are of a rather sketchy character, the volume 
reaches inspiring dimensions, and has 400illustrations. 
It is a book to be sincerely recommended to the 
student who needs an insight into the structural 
skeleton of omament. 





Rosrer Arkuisox [F_} 


OLD-TIME HOMESTEADS. 


The Old Cotiages of 8 By Harold Hughes and 
‘Heten L. North. (Jarvis & Foter, publishers, Bangor] 
‘The production ofthis little book has evidently been 

labour of love to the authors. The traditional 

‘methods of building and the de of these 

modest homesteads, most of which are now, unfor- 

tunately, in the last stages of decay, have been studied 
with a care and insight which have resulted in the 
production of a work which will commend iteelf to all 

‘who are interested in the question of the housing of 

our rural population, whether from an historical, an 

artistic or & practical point of view. 

Is it unreasonable to express the hope that, in the 
newly acquired zeal in official circles for the preser- 
vation of our historic monuments, these humble 
evidences of the appreciative sense of our forefathers 
for the fitness and harmony of their buildings in rela- 
tion to their surroundings will not escape notice ? In 
‘these days of pressed briok, blue-slated eyesores, dear 
to the heart of the speculative builder and others who 
‘might be credited with better taste, we cannot afford 
to lose & single example of the buildings, however 
lowly, which have been handed down to us from the 
days when resources were often limited and local tra- 
dition had not heen destroyed by cheap transport. 
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‘The earliest actual examples of work of the cottage 
4type, in the district under review, that have survived 
are ascribed by the authors to the latter part of the 
fourteenth or the early part of the fifteenth century, 
‘and the development ‘in plan, the changes in # 
‘materials employed and the gradual evolution of con- 
ditions conducing to the comfort and health of the 
‘inmates are traced down to the end of the eighteenth 
or beginning of the nineteenth century. 

‘The most interesting constructional feature, which 
appears to be characteristic ofall the earlier examples 
«given, is the form adopted for the principal rafters of 
the roofs. These are composed of two great curved 
pieces of oak, starting from stone bases on the floor 
against the side walls and meeting at the ridge, where 
they are halved and pinned and continued on a few 
inches in order to form a seating for the ridge-piece, 
which is eet diagonally. In effect these timbers com- 


ine the principal rafter, wall-piece and curved brace 


‘of a roof truss in a single piece. In most instances 
they are connected by two horizontal ties. There can 
be little doubt, as the suthors surmise, that this form 
of construction takes its derivation from the early 
int, or wigwam, formed of boughs arranged in a 
circle and meeting at the top. considerable 
skill must have been exercised in the selection of trees, 
suitable for conversion into timbers of the necessary 
size and form. a 

Another custom worthy of note is the primitive 
method of stopping wind and snow from entering the 
roof, between the thick, rough stone slates, by means 
‘of sphagnum moss, which was stuffed under the slates 
by the 'moas man ” with an ron bar fattened atone 

‘The plessing effect and absolute fitness for their 
purpose which are evinced in these cottages are, in a 
great measure, no doubt, due to enforced limitations 
a regards materials and primitive methods of 
construction, and the lesson they have to teach, 
as the authors of this book in their concluding 
remarks impress on us, is that, while utilising to the 
full the additional advantages we now possess, we 
a endeavour to observe always the same sim- 

icity. 

‘At the present time building operations are practi 
cally at» standstill as a necessary consequence of the 
‘war, but the period immediately following the cessa- 
tion of hostilities will probably be one of considerable 
sctivity, particularly in connection with the housing 
‘of workers, and it is for us, as architects, to sce that, 
so far as in us lies, the lessons taught by the study of 
‘these old buildings aye not lost sight of. ‘The first 
necestry step would appear to be io pre for some 
modification of the Model Bye-laws, as applied to 

‘The illustrations, with’ which the book is freely 
supplied, sre treated with a breadth and simplicity 
‘befitting the subject. 

Hsrneet Passaone [4.]. 


HOWARD CHATFEILD CLARKE 


HOWARD CHATFEILD CLARKE, 


“fs, Howard Chatfeild Clarke, F-R-LB.A. died yester- 
day from hosrt failure, following’ pneumonia, brovght 
about by overwork. He bad recently ‘been actively 
engaged with survoys and valustions made all over the 
country at the request of the Ministry of Munitions, for 
‘whieh he noted as honorary adviser to tho Ministry. 

‘Mr, ‘Chaticild Clarke was the son of the late Mr. 
Thomas Chatfeld Clarke, also a distinguished. srchitect, 
and was Fellow of the Royal Inatitute of British Arohic 
ects and. past. president of the Surveyors" Institution 
(1914-25). "Many buildings in the Gity and West-end were 
rected from his designs, among them the new hall for the 
Gordwainers’ Company. He wos surveyor to the Fish. 
mongers’ and Cordwainers' Companies, and to several of 
‘the leading insuronce companies. 

"Mtr. Chatfelld Clarke was educated at Clifton College, 
sand married a daughter of the late J. J. Galt, of Fermi 

‘of Wight. He leaves three sont ‘and. three 
a ‘Pwo of his sons have commissions in the Army, 
and one of them has been reported missing and wounded.” 

"Phe Times, LSth July 1917. 

“ ARCHITECT AND SURVEYOR.” 

A London burying affects those who take a part in 
it with a strange impression of wnreality. The wn- 
familiar chapel, the undertakers marshalling the 

‘mourners avid directing the procedure with business- 

Tike gravity ; the swift motor-drive, interpolating a 

Panorama of busy streets, the vast necropolis filled 

‘with unending ranks of similar headstones, prodsce in 

the observer a sense of pained detachment. It is as 

though we looked upon a pageant, to whick a coffin was 
but the conventional accessory. Nothing is there of the 

‘comforting intimacy with which we accompany a dead 

{friend to his place in a country churchyard ; where the 

“Faces of thove who carry him are known to us as they 

‘were to him, and the parson and the doctor have sat 

with us at his table, or ever they stood with us at his 

grave, Troubled by this strangeness of surroundings, 

T drew my thoughts inward while the minister said the 

words of his appointed office, and marked the reflec- 

tions brightening and fading in the mirror of my 

‘memory. 

Howard Chatfeila Clarke, Fellow of the Royal In- 
stitute, whose funeral, on July 16th, it was my sad 
privilege to attend as the representative of our Presi- 
dent and Council, was a man eminent in his profession. 
Born of the great unitarian Chamberlain-Nettlefold- 
Preston family of the Midlands, he inherited a gift for 
‘the successful conduct of affairs. His work was of the 
rather specialised kind implied by the term “city 
practice,” and he was himself a fixe type of a group— 
Thad almost said “ caste "of our confraternity, who 
are not often seen among their colleagues at Conduit 
Street. My own acquaintance with him dates from 
1 good many years since, when, drawn into one of 
those troublesome, anxious, semi-legal affairs which 
none of us may hope to avoid altogetlier in the course 
oflong practice, I was urged by my old and honoured 
friend, Howard Colls, to consult Chatieild Clarke. I 
have always been grateful for that advice ; it Ted me 
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to appreciate Mr. Clarke's ability and technical know- 
ledge at their true—and very high—value, and set up 
a sincere friendship between us which, incidentally, 
helped to clear my mind of much rabbish picked up in 
‘the art-achools of the ‘seventies. A shrewd, cour- 
‘teous, and painstaking arbitrator, he was not infre- 
quently entrusted with duties anslogous to those of 
the architecte-expert prés les Tribunawz ; and, in Court, 
his sound judgment, imperturbable demeanour, and 
mown integrity, secured respectful attention to his 
views by judges end counsel alike. 

Sach men as Chatfeild Clarke—the “ architect and 
surveyor”—are the blood and marrow of the Insti- 
‘te. The designation covers, at & guess, five-sixths 
ofits members ; for those who are able to restriet their 
practice to purely architectural work are but few, and 
they moreover are, or should be, surveyors, in 
respect of its execution, ‘The Surveyors’ Tnstitution 
took Chatfoild Clarke to their bosom, and made him 
their President. Their gain was our loss. He never, 
s0 far as I know, allowed himself to be nominated for 
fa seat at our Council-table ; yet, of the men now 
sitting there, not a half-dozen, perhaps, are more 
widely known than was Chatfeild Clarke. Thad hoped 
that, hi term as President of the Surveyors ended, he 
right have come forward. ‘The counsel of such men 
as he would be invaluable to our polity, and their 
presence would supply a very needful contact-point 
with administrative authorities, who regard with 
invincible, if unjustified, mistrust the aspirations of 
‘those who profess and’ call themselves.“ artists.” 
Discussing the subject one day with Chatfeild Clarke, 
T asked him why leading “city architects” stood 
aloof or, at least, indifferent ; and he was disposed to 
find the cause in lack of continuity, the constant, and 
apparently capricious, changes in the Council under 
tthe system of yearly elections, which disineline many 
useful men to accept so uncertain a tenure. 

‘Be this as it may, their absence is to be regretted ; 
the wide diversity of functions exercised by ite 
members might be more accurately reflected in the 
governing hody. Our wise forefathers, when they 
defined the purpose of the Institute they founded, 
rote fit, wan eam, leaving decors rbium to 
the second piace ; snd rightly so, for the importance 
of the former is. incomparably the greater to the 
commonwealth. 

‘Much more might be said, but not here. A dis- 
tinguished colleague has passed away, in whom we 
mourn a loyal friend and a wise counsellor. Hope 
tempers our sorrow; hope that his example and 
memory may profit our beloved profession ; that our 
ranks, as they close to fill the vacant place, may be 
locked in firmer unity. Tf one saith, Lem of academic 
Paul ; and another, am of civic Apollos’; the inerease 
desired by the “wise masterbuilder” will, of a 
surety, he denied. We must all go forward together, 
science, art, and industry, shoulder to shoulder; for 
all these are of our fraternity, and nothing which 
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concerns the building is foreign to us. “He that 
planteth and he that watereth are one.”” 

So my thoughts drifted and dwindled. The faint 
scent of lilies came upon the breeze; and the whisper- 
ing leaves stirred sofily above the bier, as we stood, 
silent. It seemed strange that of him should have 
been exacted work Beyond the limits of his strength, 
‘while many comrades stand idle and disheartened in 
the market-place, their wares wnregarded by a nation 
intent on war. 

Jon W. Snersox [F.]. 


DAVID BARCLAY. 

Mz. David Barclay, of the firm of H. and D. 
Barclay, died at his residence, Jordaphill, Glasgow, 
on 13th Joly, at the age of seventy-one years. 
‘The profession will mourn the loss of one of its most 
distinguished slumni, and Scottish architecture will . 
‘iss the hand of an able exponent. 

Mr. Barclay became Fellow of the Institute in 
1899, and served on the Council. He was President 
of the Glasgow Institute of Architects in 1900, a Vice- 
President of the Glasgow Art Club, a governor of the 
Glasgow School of Art, and « member of the Royal 
Glasgow Institute of ‘the Fine Arts. He took a 
prominent part in the Incorporation of Masons, of 
‘which he was Deacon, and was a manager of the Royal 
Glasgow Asylum for the Blind. 

Ina long and varied career Mr. Barclay designed 
and carried out many notable works of architecture 
in hia native city of Glasgow and throughout Scotland. 
In association with his brother Hugh, he designed the 
‘Municipal Buildings of Greenock, whose lofty and 
dignified tower forms a landmark for the thronging 
entrant to the estuary of the Clyde. In the same 
town he erected the James Watt Memorial Building 
‘on the site of the birthplace of that illustrious Scot, 
and which appropriately serves the purpose of 3 
navigation school for the mercantile marine. This 
building, designed in the Scottish Renascence style, 
is regarded as one of the most charming in the town 
of Greenock, and is one upon which Mr. Barclay 
bestowed a bountiful share of consummate skill and 
loving interest. 

Mr. Barclay was an architect of great versatility. 
His executed works comprise a wide variety ofsubjects, 
inelading domestic, ecclesiastical and commercial 
buildings. But it isin the sphere of educational insti- 
‘tutions that he is justly to be regarded as pre- 
eminently distinguished. His school buildings are to 
he found almost everywhere throughout Scotland and 
his name will forall time be associated with the evolu- 
tion and development of school-plaaning. Among 
these buildings, the following selection, taken at ran- 
dom, may convey some indicstion of the scope of his, 
activity in this domain. He was architect for the 
‘Royal Technical College, Glasgow, erected at a cost of 
some £250,000, for which his plans were selected in 
competition; ‘the Training College for Teachers, 
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Jordankill, Glasgow ; College of Hygiene and School 
Glinies, Dunfermline, for the Carnegie Dunfermline 
Trost ; Technical, Higher Grade and Primary Schools, 
Dunfermline; Govan High School, Glaszow ; Coat- 
bridge Higher Grade School ; Stranraer High School ; 
Queen's Park Higher Grade School; Greenock 
Academy, the Glasgow Academy, and numerous 
‘schools for the Govan and Glasgow School Boards and 
for other Boards throughout the country. 

In the realm of domestic architecture Mr. Barclay’s 
activities were also considerably great. His executed 
‘work in this Seld comprises Balinakil Mansion House 
for the late Sir Wm. Mackinnon, Bart., extensive 
additions to Gartmore Mansion House for the Inte Sir 
Chas. Cayzer, Bart., M.P. ; Whitehouse, Lamlash, and 
‘many other sinaller residences in and around Glasgow. 
He was also the architect for the Sailors’ Orphan 
Homes, Kilmacolm, a building which enhances the 
beauty of a pleasant landscape. 

In church architecture Mr. Barclay’s name is 
associated with some notable town churches, while 
in the realm of commerce many large warehouses and 
‘business premises were erected under his band. 

With regard to his attainments much might be 
said. A man of unerring judgment and endowed 
with highly developed powers of discernment, he was 
an extraordinarily expert planner, and no problem 
with which he was called to deal failed to find a 
rational solution. In the many works he won by 
competition it was this power of planning that often 
carried the victory; and, as he on one occasion re~ 
marked to the writer, to work out a difficult planning 
problem delighted him more than a game of chess. 

In architectural design his work was based upon a 
sound traditional training in the styles, and a remark- 
ably beautiful refinement of detail, particularly among 
his earlier works, reveals his fondness for the Classic, 
At the same time his work in the Gothie and Renas- 
cence field displayed a real and sympathetic intimacy 
with these manners, and he delighted to linger upon 
an ancient. cathedral church with pencil and sketch- 
hook, which he employed with a facility that remained 
with him to the last. As a constructionist, too, his 
‘skill was great. Indeed, so fine were his eonceptions 
of proportion and fitness to mechanical function, that 
his science, it might be said, with him was an art, 

‘A just and generous man, a true Seot, adorned with 
the best attributes of his rece, Mr. Barclay was te- 

‘by clients and contractors, esteemed by his 
friends, and admired by his colleagues a3 an exponent 
of what is best in architecture. ‘ 

Glasgow. Os. 

















GERALD HORSLEY. 

‘Inthe last number of the JourNat Mr. Arthur Kein 
has contributed a very able and sympathetic appre- 
ciation of the lete Gerald Horsley, with whom he 
‘worked for several years in Mr. Norman Shaw's office. 
I regret that. owing to a misunderstanding as to the 
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date of the publication, these few words of mine 
should not appear till so many weeks after his death, 

Tenjoyed a very close and intimate friendship with 
him for more than thirty years, and those who, like 
myself, knew him well will feel that by his death we 
have lost not only an accomplished architect and. a 
very remarkable dranghtsman, but a most upright 
and affectionate friend. I shall always treasure the 
memory of many little holidays we spent together-in 
Ttaly, France and Belgium, Travelling is a great 
‘test of character, but my recollection of these times is 
that in all circumstances fie was always an unselfish 
and cheerful companion. 

If I were asked what were the most marked traits 
in his character, I should say singlemindedness, 
reliability and devotion to duty. Anything in the 
way of self-sceking wae quite foreign to his nature, 
and whatever he did was done with unusual thorough- 
ness. He undertook the work of Honorary Secretary 
to many committees and societies with @ devotion 
which must have made very large demands on his 
time and strength. 

Soon after the outbreak of the War he joined the 
Architects? Volnnteer Battalion from a sense of duty 
‘and for the sake of example. It is to be feared that 
the severe physical strain he imposed on himself con- 
tributed Intgely to undermine a constitution which 
was unfitted for such exertions. But his example 
ore good fruit, and many young men followed him 
into the ranks and later joined the Army. 

‘By his unassuming ways, his affectionate dis- 
position, and his unfailing courtesy and kindliness he 
had a great influence for good on all those who came 

ito contact with him, and his loss will be deeply felt 
by a very large number of friends to whom he had 
endeared himself in countless ways. 
Ernest NewT0n (FJ. 

















Air Raids, 
Guildhall, 8.0.2: Th August, 1917. 
To the Hiditor, JOURNAL. RLB.A.« 
Sir,—At a meeting at the Mansion House it was 
decided that the occupiers of certain buildings in the 
Gity should be asked to exhibit notices stating that 
‘the public could take refuge there. Itwas necessary to 
make a survey of the whole city as quickly as possible, 
‘and I should like ta acknowledge in our Jounvat the 
prompt and valuable assistance s0 Kindly given by 
Messrs. Aickman, Max Clarke, Cross, Davidge, Gos- 
ling, Goldsmith, Hornblower, Lanchester, Marke, 
Martin Saunders, Shepherd, Stevens, Surrey, Lewis, 

Solomon, Stenning, Tubbs, and Wigglesworth. 
‘Your obediently, 
‘Sypxey Pers, 
City Surveyor. 




















FORTY-SIXTH LIST 

















9 GoxDurT STREET, LoxDoN, W., 25th Aug. 1917. 


CHRONICLE, 
‘The RLB.A, Record of Honour: Forty-sixth List, 


Fallen in the War. 

Baros, Captain Cnarnes Wuiurast, Leicester Regi- 
‘ment [Associale, 1906]. Died of wounds. Aged 
Bo 

Wareur, Second Lieut. Cnc Lawnexce, Royal 
Garrison Artillery [Associade, 1910]. Killed in 
action in France on 7th July. Aged 37. 

Apptesy, Second Lieut. Srovgy Dererck, Loyal 
‘North Lancashire Regt. (Student, 1913]. Missing, 
believed killed in action. 

When lat seam Broo! Tek Appleby was gun 
esl ane hetronn hs Gore iat ond ascond 
Yass eae Gerson tyr pers eid ater 
Set ghee Settee merch walle edd oe 
Beer ae a eles and pen fovouste th 
iin ASB pany Carne At te othe ot 
Matt Bend Biss hgulcbyrar on the a of oun 
ere Sens ettaeRt ction 


Members! Sons. 

Bowns, Sub-Lient. Grorrazy C., RN.V.R. Killed 
in action, Son of Mr. Charles W. Bowles (F.]. 
Second Lieut. B. J. Bowles, of the Buffs, another 
son of Mr. Bowles, was killed Inst September. 

Petuowss Parxnx, Second Lieut. Norwax, Devon 
Regt. Reported missing and believed killed in 
faction as from 24th April last, Fifth and 
‘youngest gon of Mr. G. H. Fellowes Prynne [F.] 


Wounded ; Awards, ete. 

Brigadier-General A. B. Huppacr, CLG. (F.), was 
reported wounded in the list issued on 12th July. 

Lieut. Harry W. Mann [4.} who rejoined the 
Essex Yeomanzy on mobilisation and went to France 
in November 1914, was wounded at Hooge in May 
1915, received a commission in the R.F.A., in Septem- 
ber 1915, was wounded at Loos in July 1916, 
gazetted Lieut. in January 1917, and was mentioned 
in Dispatches in June last. 

Becond Lieut. B.A. Rauzzs Rannuta, RPA. [4.). 
has been awarded the Military Cross.“ As forward 
observing officer to his battery he showed great fear- 
lessness in laying out telephone wires across the open 
to-exposed posts, from which he directed the fie of his 
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battery. He also showed great skill and resource in join the Colours the facilities his Corps offer forthe train 
Petery: ag enemy entanglements by the fire of his ing of suitable candidates. Aa s general role; only men 
battery, and by personal observation'he was able to nes mie Coen be conesceeess Et 2 
render the utmost help to his brigade.” ena» call ember piyuial beath ond 
aoe ee ene CF ME Youne, BLE, elder son of “Se BL and Coe ona the RT oe 
Mr. George P. K. Young, [F-], of Perth, has been tion Board fit them for commissions in Labour and such 
WNidelihe Military Grose. “"Hemadeastrong point ike Battalions ean be considered for these. ‘The Corps 
Sloss to a village under heavy fire of all kinds. He trains primarily for Infantry, bat frequent opportunities 
cose ccd veer while the village was still occupied occur for men to be selected for Artillery and the Royal 
by the enemy. By his apid work the main position Flying Corp, sad cecsionally men aro passed out for 
was made secure from counter-attacks.”” Mr. Young’s other branches of the Aray, sues 92 pac eet 


Younger son, a pilot in the RF.C., was among the hae Seren Ore eee te 
Winters engaged in the air above the spot where his E07 voit ofthe Se ot een fs ean: 
elder brother was operating. jing in the Mounted Branch of the Corps, “ The Inns of 


Captain Pancy T, Rowton [4.] was mentioned in Court Troop,” at present attached to a Reserve Cavalry 
the Pisstte for 2st June for valuable services in Regiment at Tidworth. Candidates are advised to come 
connection with the war. [ide the Selection Boar boat ne taath belo thoy 

Se eaasrcae Secon late or re hse ore Unto, 

‘he following have wo be added thelist, bringing MOS SSP He Ata posing, sects sre sotto Tein 

the total to 76 Fellows, 523 Associstes, 321 Licentiates, the Corps at Berkhamsted, where they reosive pay at the 








and 297 Students :-— ‘usual Army rates. Full particulars may be obtained from 
mows. = the Of Commanding, Inns of Court Offer Training 

allay, Eds Indian Army Rewreve of Offcers So Linda Ee, WO 
Tommare. 

Pateron, Gavin: Lies? Oo, Cameroniane Working-Class Housing Schemes and Architects. 

eee sce Ge, Bot, Sandon Scotia. Having been requested by Mr. Hayes Fisher to 

Graham. P. H.: New Zealand Expeditfinary Fores ‘appoint a representative of the Institute to serve on 


the Committee which has been set up by the Local 





‘ropa. 
Waller, 7. J.: Qad Lieut, Northumberland Faster.  Goyernment Board, to consider various technical 
Hirison, F.C. Darham Light Infantry. ‘questions in connection with the building of the large 

Promotions. umber of houses for the industrial classes that will be 


Corporal Walter P. Bylatt [4.] has been. granted © required after the war, the President has nominated 
commision a Second Lott fa the OAR ricaiacy, Sit Aston Webb, who has accepted the position, ‘The 
serving in France, bas been promoted Hon. Captain. other members of the Committee are Sir John Tudor 

a 2 Walters, M-P. (Chairman), Sir Charles Allom, Mr. F. 
‘To Architects claiming, Exemption, Paines, M.V.O., Mr. James Boyton, M-P., Mr. William 

‘Mr. Francis Hooper [F.] having suggested at the Fairley, MInst.C.E., Mr. G. Marlow Reed, Mr. J. 
June Business Meeting that application should be Walker Smith, AMInst.C.E., Mr. J. Squires, and 
‘made to the authorities to allow appeals of architects Mfr. Raymond Unwin [F.]. Mr. E. Leonard, of the 
for exemption from military service to be adjadicated Local Government Board, is Secretary. 
upon by a tribunal of architects sitting at 9 Conduit 4 Committee of the Institute has been constituted 
Street, the Council referred the matter to the Archi- by the Council andis now sitting to consider the whole 
tects’ War Committee, The matter was discussed st matter of the housing question from the architect's 
the Comunity ae ce a aon Kosa point of view. The Committee consists of the Presi- 
view of the small namber of « a na Gent, the Hon. Secretary, Sir Aston Webb, Professor 
tobe dealt with and the general undesirability of Patrick Abercrombie, Professor Adshead, Mr. W. R. 
interfering with Oke ordinary course of reeruiting, the Davidge, Mr. W.A. Harvey (Birmingham), Mr. Arthur 
(Comm ttee decided to recommend the Council to take Keen, Mr. H. V. Lanchester, Mr. D. B. Niven, Mr. 
no action in the matter. It was suggested, however, G. Gilbert Scott, Mr. John W. Simpson, Mr: H. D. 
that architects who have strong grounds for claiming §-grles Wood, Mr. George Hubbard, F.S.A., and Mr. 
exemption should communicate with the Secretary of Perey B. Tubbs. The Allied Societies have been in- 
the Institute, and their claims would then be dealt ited to nominate representatives to serve on the 
With and laid before the authorities if such a course Committe. A suggestion by the Manchester Society 
seemed desirable. that separate local committees of the Allied Societies 

Tans of Court Officers’ Training: Corps. should be formed to deal with local schemes and to 

Sic AInD L Coolers Dinestor of Orgasiation,Ians of Keep in touch with the Central Committee in London 
Cont fiers Training Corps, asks for astistancein making ™et with the Oommittee’s approval and they have 
Eaown to suitable men who are, ox will shortly be. free to recommended its adoption. 
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RILB.A. Research : The Problem of Dry Rot. 
Inthe last Annual Report mention was made of the 
‘Research Committee which the Council had appointed 
to act in conjunction with the Government Advisory 
Committee on Scientific and Industrial Research and 
‘various other bodies engaged in research work for the 
investigation of problems requiring solution in regard 
to the use of building materials. One of the most 
important subjects taken up by the RIB.A. Com- 
mittee is that of Timber in Relation to Decay and 
‘Preservation, and the Government Research Commit- 
tee having invited their suggestions, the Committee 
drew up and submitted to them a memorandum urging 
that a liberal grant should be voted for the parpose 
of research into the Causes and Prevention of Dry Rot 
in Timber, on the following grounds: 
+ I. Danger to Life—Dry rot destroys the fibres of the 
‘timber, with the rewlt that the stability of buildings in 
which dry rot has occurred is often endangered. 

IL Annual Lost.—The annual loss both to the private 
individual and to the community is very considerable. 
is not pose to indicate the sotual smount of sch 
Joss, as no statistios are available, but itis 
from the number of esses annually reported by architects 
‘that the disease is very and that an enormous 
sunnber of buildings throughout the country are infected 
‘with dry rot in some form or other. 

IL, Reasons for Increase in Prevalence of Dry Rot—A 

rey large proportion of the constructional ” (as opposed 

to * decorative) timber used in this country i imported 

from Norway, Sweden, and Russis, and oving in great 

arto, the, dpltion of the more favourably tated 

‘ groster amount of immature, dead, and otherwise 

‘unsuitable timber has been imported during the last few 
‘Years than formerly. 

‘This unsuitable timber is much more liable to the attack 
of the dry rot fungus than timber of better quality. 

Farther, as the disoase is contagious, it is very probable 
that the ahipe sted for carping timber may be infested 
from & Joad of diseased timber and communicate it to 
successive loads otherwise sound. 

fection of ound timber may alo oocr in timber yards 
int 

IV. Amount of Saving Reruliing from Research —As itis 
impossible to state with any sccurscy the annual loss 
rest from the disace, 20 iis impossible to indicate 
‘what saving would be efccted. It is unquestionable, how- 
‘ever, thet the money spent on rescarch work would be 
‘tepsid to the community in 8 very few years owing to the 
‘saving of tier. 


research would over the following pints among others:— 
@ tion aa to how many kinds of dry rot 
cast, their ‘snd the conditions deter 
mining their infection and_ 
(2) Tavetigaion as o whether dry rot can occur in 
the living tro, snd is, 
{a) What can be done to cure the disease. 
(0) Whst can ‘be done to inoculate the tree 
agaist the diseam. 
(c). Whether it is possible for one tree to infect 
another in the forest 
{G) Investigation into the offcasy of various anti 
septics cluding vatious methods of treatment, at 
regards the prevention, destruction, elimination, in- 
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equipment. 

‘It would be advisable for such an Institute to have its 
‘own separate and independent governing body, which 
should be largely composed of practical men. 

Sach an Institute should work in fullest collaboration 
with the Board of Agrioulture and Fisheries, the Board of 
Trade, HM Department of Woods and Forests, HM. 
Office of Works, and the Imperial Tnstitute ; and should 
‘bein constant touch with the various professional associa- 
tions such as the Royal Institute of British Arehiteot, the 
Surveyors’ Institution, the Institute of Builders, to. 

‘Such sn Institute should have its literary-oxtracting 
department, where a complete recard should be kept of tho 
vazious books, pamphleta, lectures, etc., both in 
sand in foreign! ‘onthe subject of dry rot. In fect 
fone of ite first duties might usefully be the translation into 
English (and s “digest” therefrom) of such s standard 
‘work as exists in the German language as Hausschwarmm 
Forschungen (published by Gustav Fischer st Jena, 
1907-15, and edited by Professor Dr. A. Moller, in six oF 
seven volumes). 

TE should also havo its publicity depertment, where the 
‘results of its researches, inoorporated with the knowledge 
obtained from foreign publications and from research work 
in foreign countries, might be periodioally issued. In fact, 
the issue of s monograph from time to time on the know: 
ledge obtained up to date appears to be the natural 
sequence of the research, and one of its most useful and 
important functions. For this reason, as well asfor others, 
the scope ofthe research scheme should be permanent. It 
‘is considered that it wil take many years before the subject 
is suficently well understood to ensure that the evil may 
eventually be eradicated. 

"The cost of founding an Institate on the abovo lines 
‘and the annual grant required to carry on the work, would 
‘be matters for further consideration it the Government 
‘aviary Comnittn approve ofthe suggestions abore put 
t 
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America and the War: International Greetings, 

The following letters have passed between the 
Royal Institute of British Architects and the American 
Institute of Architects — 





14th June 1917. 
To the President and Council of the American Institute 
of Architects, — 

GaxrizweN,—Probably no group of Britons has 
‘been wont to enjoy a closer bond of intimacy and 
mutual understanding with its corresponding group 
‘across the Atlantic than that which has so long and so 
happily subsisted between the architects of your 
‘great country and of ours. 

For this reason, if for no other, it seems natural to 
us to yield to a very evident desire among our 
members, the desire to give expression to the cordial 
‘and affectionate satisfaction which we feel in the 
recent practical evidences of close community between 
our nations. 

‘The world-struggle, s fight not on our side for 
material possessions but for the maintenance of those 
ideals which ate the-most precious heritage of man, is, 
‘as we all feel, not one in which the exponenta of our 
art are without interest. 

‘Architecture, the least luxurious and the most 
humane of the arts, can never be aloof from the deeper 
and worthier instincts of mankind. We feel confident, 
therefore, that if we, as representing in our degree the 
arohiteots of Great Britain, send you at this momen- 
tous juncture a word of heartfelt international greeting 
you will not think that we are departing from the 
proper funetions of a professional Institute. 

Had we any doubt on this point, that doubt would 
be removed by our remembrance of the remarkable 
utterances of Mr. Cram, in October 1914, and the 
‘comments of Mr. Clipston Sturgis on the position of 
England in the War, which, together with other 
expressions by American architects on the subject, 
have been very eagerly read and warmly appreciated 
here. 

Gentlemen, the heart of England has been warmed 
by America’s action. We British architects are not 
the slowest to feel that warmth ; and knowing that 
with you, too, the pulse of national life is strong, we 
feel a lively satisfaction in sending to you—as are 
tects to architecte—our very cordial welcome and our 
acknowledgment of profound pleasure in this union of 
the already kindred races. 

Tn conclusion, we would beg that, so far asit may be 
practicable, you will regard this message of ours a8 
‘message to the general body of architeetsin the United 
States. ‘ 

With renewed expressions of brotherly goodwill, 

‘We are, Gentlemen, 
‘Yours very faithfully, 
Eanzer Newr0%, President. 
Hany T. Hare, President-Elect. 
Paui Warernouse, Vice-President. 
E. Guy Dawner, Hon, Secretary. 
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The following reply has been received from the 
American Institute — 
The Octagon, Washington, D.C. 1 12th July 1917. 
To the President and Council of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects; 

Guyziewex,—True it is that the exponents of our 
art, as represented by the Royal Institute of British 
Architects on the one s'de of the Atlantic and by the 
American Institute of Architects on the other, have 
happily enjoyed that very real understanding and 
that close bond of intimacy which spring from a unity 
‘of purpose and of ideals, 

At the moment when our country has announced to 
the world, and especially to our autocratic enemy, 
its common interest with your great country and 
out other Allies, your warm welcomes deeply appre- 
ciated, 

Through the long months and years of your self- 
sacrificing struggle, when the words and acts of many 
of our profession betokened a sympathy which offic.al 
neutrality could not stifle, our hearts have bled not, 
alone for the lives so freely given of the youth of 
promise in our profession, but for the wanton destrue- 
tion of those monuments of our art which age and 
tradition have made our common heritage. 

‘And through these months of the duration of our 
war for the maintenance of those ideals which make of 
the world a worthy and happy dwelling-place for man, 
we have longed for the striking of that inevitable hour 
when we might stand shoulder to shoulder, brothersin 
arms as well as brothersin art, while our eountry, slow 
to anger, perhaps, but flaming at its oore with » 
burning ‘conviction of the righteousness of our 
common purpose, might throw its pent-up energy 
into the fray which threatened the liberties of the 
civilised world. 

‘And so to you, Gentlemen of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, greeting and heartfelt apprecia- 
tion of the impulse which prompted your ringing 
words of welcome, and with our greeting comes a 
reciprocating impulse to extend our eager hatids to 
you across the sea which no longer separates us. 

With renewed thanks for your message of welcom 
into the true brotherhood of man, we are, : 

‘Yours very faithfully, 
Joun Lawnence Mavnax, President, 
Wauuam Stanuey Parken, Secretary. 


‘The Council have offered the hospitality of the 
Institute to American architects on service who find 
themselves on this side of the Atlantic and within 
convenient reach of London, and have extended to 
them certain privileges of membership, such as the 
use of the Institute premises and Library and attend- 
ance at meetings and other functions. ‘They are also 
given the opportunity of borrowing books from the 
Loan Collection. It is hoped that members of the 
Institute coming in contact with American architects 
‘ill make this offer known to them. 
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ad Sesteiee University of Sydney, N.S.W. 

are invited for the chair of architecture at 
sydety Universty. Now South Wales. ‘The slay in £900 
jper annum and #100 allowed for travelling expenses to 
Sey. “A pansion of 2400 per annum under certain 
conditions will after twenty years’ service. 
Sates commence &Maceh 1518, "Pacicuas oy. be 


November 1917. 


‘Members’ Appointments. 
Mz, Anenun T. Botros, F.S.A. [FJ], Soane Medallist 
(1808) and Institute Bssay Medailiet (1895), has been sp- 
‘Pointed Curator of Sir John Soane’s Museum, Lincoln's Inn 
‘Field, in succession to the Inte Mr. Walter L. Spiers. 
‘put EB. Buamz Downo [F. bas bon appintet 
‘Diosean, Suevoor forthe Dice of Chih in ms 
cesion to Mr. Lacy W. Ridge, who has resigned after 
holding the appointment for neatly fifty years. 








THE EXAMINATIONS. 
‘The Intermediate Examination. 

‘The Intomnediats Examinstion, qualiffing for registrs- 
ton a8 Stadent RALB.A, was held in London from the 
1st to the Sth Jone Of the six candies amined, 
dates rhe hue boon opotered ta Stadenta ae safllows, 
‘ho mamee being given in order of meri 
Goxsrox : Edward Leslie [P.1915]; Alpenrose, Kidmor, 








Wanptean® Araold [P. 1915]; Laburmom House, Pool 


‘Street, Bolton. 
Grane: Richard Jobn Bond (P. 1912}: 24 Lanoweth 
Road, 


‘Penzance. 
Exemptions from the Intermediate. 


from siting for the Intermediate Examination and ave 

‘een registered aa Students: 

Bormmwoarm: Harold; 49 Sherbourne Road, North 
Bhore, Blackpool. (Manchester University.) 

rao RehordP-10l); 265 Tottagton Hoe, to, 
Bury. (Sohool of Art. Manchester) 

“Cmugonin: “Arye Kumar (P. 1915]; 34 Bedford Square, 
WC. (Arahitectural absosiation:) 

Dwurman: James John [P. 1916]; c[o Consalting Archi 
fect PWD. Fort, Bombay. "(SirJ.¥J. Schoo of Act, 


Bombay) 

Gnagont ; Hubert[F.1918]; Woodburn, Ben Riyéding, 
Ho rs ols [P-191A]; 15 Hamilton Road, New Brighton, 
uogow Lect Pip Sidney (P1915); Royal Hopital, 


snr Goon Sth (, 112; Slvr Boom: 
Municipal School of cre) om 
ey Mie! Reha 20), Somme, Mato! 
Me eg eT Ee cata 
we Giger Shel of Arete) 
Ia Gayfor (P- 1SITI; Kelsick Road 
ManiQbletde (iverpal Universtiy) 
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Movyzars:, Albert Horace; 46 St Jalln's Avenes 
Tewport Moa, 

Papaut' Mostagee Wiliem [P. 1914); 21 Pack Square, 
Rewpore Mon.” (Newpor Tosniel Latte} 








Porpas: Vacant Chintaman {P. 1917]; Bombay Road, 
‘Thans, Bombay. | (Bombay School of Art) 

Pammsr: Alfred Llewelyn [P. a 17 South Laton 
PL, Adamadown, Oardif. (Gardift Rechnioal College.) 

Rama: Frederico (P. 1914); 27 Bnnismore Avenue, 
Chiawick. (Architectural Amsociation.) 


Ravan?! Boras arshibald (Pr 1914]? 185 Croydon 
Road Aseey SE (LG Sehol ong 

Sto Shatiaram Shamrao [P1917]; 2nd Chon! Bat, 
Kurla, Thazs, Bombay. (Bombey School of Art} 

Sensyat Yohoabix Fratnfore {P1817} 42 Doane Gate 
ort Bombay 

Tasspart: Joba” Stuart [P. 1916]; Church Road 
‘Chaiwood, Suey. 

Tong crnigme Bel (2-912, 2, Mont St 

ay binectiral Anocation 

Wooonoten: Franca Pery Meck (2.1912); Southend, 
‘Wimbledon Parke (Architectural Asosation,) 

Yangusr: James Howard {P. 1915]; Rathmore, Stour 
Tradge.” (alvern cllege, Worcester} 

‘The following Probationers serving with the Forcce 
who are eligible for the Intermodiate Examination and 
hess ‘Tesdmonis Of Stady have been approved, have 
Tso been exmptod 
‘Armaox : Thomas Sydoey [P. 1912]; 48 Christ Charoh 

oud, Doncaster (loyal Pasliets 
ogy Gare Hoe Fai lee.” 
oar anise, Nota nee 
Bunvons James (P. 101i]; 37 Loe Park, Blackheath. 
(arta Rien) 
Bragg Be (F100), clo Matthew Honan, Haq 
Rencuoon J. 8TE. SIE) (Royal Bagncens) 
Havwooo Alger Arthur Newon {PY IS15}) 25 Farm 
Lowuines filiay Matthoe Te te15); 22 a 
Berek Tamra Ce Slt 32 Mermion 
Lawson: Edwin Madiowon (P. 1915]; Pail, Ivanhoe 
‘Terrace, Ohertele Sirk, Dothan. (BND) 
The Final and Special Examinations. 

‘The Final and Special Examinations were held in London 
sro th as to te 2905 SOF the 35 candidates 
mitted, 4 paced ‘omaining 9 were relegated, 
‘The mucosal candidates areas follows 


Bursrox: Hamphroy Albert (5; Public Works 
Wnty. iste Buidinge Bate Divlon: Catv, 
Heryigena Bi ‘Cosins [8.1915]; 21 Cromwell Road, 


‘Thomas (S. 1914]; 179 Park Lane, Tottenham, 


Sramsssy: George Pawson {S. 1912]; 2 Sutton Street, 
Darker. 
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LOMBARD ARCHITECTURE. 


Lombard Architecture. By Arthur Kingsley Porter. 3 vole. 40, and 1 porifolio of illustrations. Yale University Pres 
[London: Humphrey Mitford, Ozford University Presa.) 






great work, which runs to 1,740 paggs of text, with about 1,200 or 1,300 ilastrations. It is a 

‘monument of exhaustive exploration of a limited subject perhaps unprecedented, for it includes 
only the early architecture of the Lombard plain down to the end of the twelfth century. Mr, Porter 
describes over 200 buildings of Lombard architecture, and others in different parts of Italy, in France 
and in England, where he finds analogies with his subject, Besides a portfolio of 244 loose plates, each 
containing several illustrations, his work extends to three volumes. ‘Tho first is devoted to a history of 
the development of the architectural style, and of tho sister art of sculpture ; the other two contain an 
elaborate account of each building illustrated, with the documentary evidence for its history and date ; 
‘and here we cannot be too grateful that, instead of giving his authorities, as some authors do, in a mere 
translation, Mr. Porter has given us the original text. 

Lombard architecture has an especial interest for Transalpine jands because of the influence it 
‘exerted on the Romanesque of Germany and France, particularly on the School of Normandy, and 
through that on the early work of our own couniry after and even before the Norman Conquest. 
William of Volpiano, in Lombardy, became Abbot of 8. Benigne, in Dijon, in 990, and there he built, 
betwoen the east end of a basilican church and an earlier Lady chapel a strange structure of two circular 
aisles, three storeys high, surrounding a circular space in the middle, whieh was open to the sky likv the 
original rotunda of the Holy Sepulehre at Jerusalem. This building stood till 1789, when it was illas- 
trated by Plancher,* but at present the crypt alone remains. In detail the architecture is barbarous 
enough, but the conception of the design is striking and interesting. It iz eurious that Abbot William's 

+ rotunda, which was dodicated in 1018, seems to have been imitated in our own country betore the 
Norman Conquest. About 1049 Wnltric, Abbot of 8. Augustine's, at Canterbury, retumed from 
France, where one may imagine he had seen the church at Dijon, and at the end of his basilica, connect- 
ing it with an existing Lady chapel, he too built a round chapel, of which the foundations have lately 
been laid bare. The monks, however, it is recorded, found it inconvenient and uncomfortable, and so, 
although the county of Kent rejoiced in its beauty, Abbot Scotland pulled it down in 1080 when he 
built his new choir. 

From Dijon William the Lombard was induced by Duke Richard I. to come to Normandy, where 
he beeame Abbot of Fécamp and carried out many architectural works. With the Normans their 
style, based on Lombard influence, passed into England, and the lessons of William of Volpiano may 





[: is not posible within the compass of a magazine article to discuss and review fally Mr. Porter's 











* Hintoive glnérale et partiulitre de Bourgogne Thabitation! ineongruum feciaset ertiicum imperitin.” — 
}" Letabefur nove opere Cantin, quamauam monastioe — Gocelin : Soo the account and plans in Archeeologia, vol. 66, 
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be traced in our own Romanesque, in promoting which the two Lombard Archbishops of Canterbury, 
Lanfrane of Pavia and Anselm of Aosta, played so large a part. 

In the sixth century, before tho Lombard invasion, the Byzantine style pervaded all Italy, not 
excepting Rome, for Greek paintings and inseriptions are to be seen in the lately excavated Church of 
Sta. Maria Antique. Tt continued even under the Lombards, for the church built by Queen Theode- 
linda at Monza in 595 was on the plan of a Greck cross with a dome. Her church has disappeared, 
pulled down in the thirteenth century, but in the treasury we can still see her gold Chioccia, her 
“ chucky ” hen and chickens. At Milan the Church of 8. Satiro, now adjoining 8. Ambrogio, was built 
with a dome formed like that at S. Vitale, Ravenna, with carthen jars laid spirally. But with the 
firmer establishment of the Lombard kingdom Greck artists were, no doubt, driven away, and their 
art wont with them. From the eighth century onwards we get a sequence of buildings in a new style 
which we call Lombard, of which 8. Salvatore at Brescia, which Mr. Porter dates about 760, is an éarly 
and typical example. 

Mr. Porter, I am happy to find, does not accept the myth of the Comacine builders. It depends 
mainly on an edict of King Rotharis in 648, addressed to the Magistri Comaéini, relating to liability for 
accidents arising from building. To suppose, as some have done, that a little islet in Lake Como, the 
Insula Comacina, was at one time the refuge of all the polite arts of Italy, is ridiculous. No doubt a 
large part of the peaceful Romans, artisans among them, fléd from the Lombards to the security of the 
mountainous distriots round Como; they would be drawn from thence when their new lords 
wanted craftsmen and builders ; and not only men but materials, wood, stone and marble, would be 
brought thence into the plains, where no materials of the kind were otherwise to be had. But Como 
--was only one centre of the building trade. There were many more; at Ravenna, for instanes, and 
‘Rome, whence Cassiodoras tells us Theodorie imported marble masons, who knew how to put together 
the figured marbles so that “* by corresponding veins they should landably falsify their nataral face ; 
and that nature should be surpassed by art, and the diversified inerustation of marble should be com- 
posed with the delightful variety of a pieture.”* _ 

The mystery of the Magistri Comacini provokes inquiry into the statas and methods of work of 
the medieval arebitect and eraftsman, and there are few more interesting subjects tor the archweologist. 
‘We are indebted to Professor Lethaby for the diseovery of the artists who successively worked on 
‘Westminster Abbey, and similar diseoveries in other places no doubt await those who bring sufficient 
knowledge and patience to the task. Ttaly affords easier access to the secret, for the artists there more 
generally recorded their names on their work. Mr. Porter in his second chapter makes a large contri- 
bution to our knowledge of the subject, and not only gives a long list of names but trares the work of 
several individuals in different places. 

His plate 141 is un illustration from a miniature where the construction of the Duomo of Modena 
is depicted. The architect, named Lanfranens, is giving directions to labourers, operarii, and brick- 
Tayers, artifice, and is helping the Countess Matilda and the Bishop of Reggio to lift the lid, lapis monu- 
‘menti, of the saint's tomb. Below are armed men, custodes monumenti, six soldiers and sixteen citizens 
who had been sworn to guard the relic from violation. Lanfraneus is well dressed, and carries a stout 
bludgeon, and his black hair and whiskers are so carefully repeated in all three cases that it implies an 
attempt at portraiture. Tanfrancus is described in the aceount of the translation of the body of S. 
Geminiaus as @ mirabilis acdifiealor. ‘He plays a prominent part in the ceremony, for, while the 
Bishops, Cardinals, clerks and laymen are praying and chanting, “the most blessed body of our most 
holy Father Geminianus is with wonderful reverence uncovered and exposed by the hands of Bonus 
the elder, Bishop of Reggio. and Lanfrane, the architect, with many tears and prayers." The action 
of the workmen and the form of their tools is very interesting. ‘The brieklayers use piek-hammers 


Mr. Porter traces design in the irregularity of sume of the plans of Lombard churches. He says, 
‘ Fal 5p 1s 
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“before the yéar 1000 the barbarity of mechanical exactitude was as studiously avoided as in lator 
times.” Bitt his instaneos are not very convincing. At 8. Vincenzo, Milan, the side walls taper east- 
‘ward, but that could not have any msthotic effect because the arcades which hide them are parallel and 
regular. AtS. Ambrogio the axis of the church is inclined to that of the atrium, but they never could be 
sean together. ‘The side walls of the atrium are irregular, but the colonnade which hides them is 
regular and rectangular. Mr. Porter says this asymmetry is “ patent to any one” not blinded by pre- 
conceived prejudice ” ; but one may be sonsible of the fact without tracing it to an artistic idea, It is 
difficalt to believe that the rude Lombards, who built 8. Vincenzo in the ninth century with odds and 
ends of late Roman and Byzantine work, and scratched a few barbarous capitals of their own, were s0 
sensitive of the barbarity of symmetry as to build things purposely awry. It would be strange if the 
most ardent believer found an artistic motive in the plan of Fontanella (plate 90) except on the ground 
that its crookedness seems too gross to be a builder's bangle. Isidore of Seville indeed writes that unless 
all things in building are upright and regular there will be failure ; but Mr. Porter says this only shows 
that Isidore ought to have known bettor what was going on about him, and was iguorant of the building 
traditions of his day. Ina later chapter* Mr. Porter says the Cathedral of Modena is remarkable for its 
asymmetries, including those of elevation, for the apses lean to tho north, and the campanile to the 
south. Ho admits, however. that the upper part of tho latter shows a decided tendeney to rotmm to 
the perpendicular. Similar “refinements,” T neod hardly say, are to be found in modern buildings 
sometimes. 

In a succession of interesting chapters, which deserve careful reading by students of architec- 
ture, Mr. Porter traces the gradual development of the Lombard style from the radest beginnings to 
Modena, which he thinks was a great contre of the school, much as Gloucester was for the lator Gothic 
of England, and onward to the assured dignity and refinement of 8. Zenone at Verona at the end of tho 
twelfth contury, when the dawn of Gothic was beginning to break. His subject is a fascinating one, 
and his work has evidently been a labour of love. We may not always agree with him in tracing.the 
connexion and influence of style on style in different countries, though his arguments are always worth 
listening to. But there ean be no doubt of the debt we owe Mr. Porter for the magnificent collestion 
of examples which he has formed. They are, unfortunately, all photographic, and, like all photo- 
graphic ilastrations, frequently obscure, and still oftener dull and inexpressive. But the value of Mr. 
Porter's volumes will always be great, not only as illustrating an interesting chapter in architecture, 
Dut as a record of buildings worn with age and neglect in many eases, likely to be altered in others, 
and in some exposed to destruction. Regarded from the archwological as distinct from the artistic 
side wo cannot praise too highly the pains he has taken in collecting the historical references to each 
building, and examining and publishing for us the ancient documentary evidence. ‘That part of his 
work is the fruit of an amazing amount of research, and one may imagine there is no moro to bo 
said on the subject. As a book of referenco for the history. of Lombard architecture recourse must 


always be made in future to Mr. Porter's volumes. 








Taos. G. Jackson, 
* Vol. 3, p30. 
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‘THE EDUCATION OF THE ARCHITECT. 


Discussion at the Seventh Informal Cosfereace (he third on this eubjec) held at the Royal Institnte of British 
“Architects, 2nd May, 1917. 


Proresson W. B. Lermany [F.] in the Chair. 


‘Tun CHAIRMAN: Supposing this was to be the 
last of our conferences, Ihave made some noteson one 
or two things which have been said, but I shall not 
‘tétempt any foll analysis. Some contradictory views 
‘ay have come out around the fringes of the subjects, 
‘bat there has been much agreement st the centre. 

T ought perhaps to answer one or two direct ques- 
tiene Shie Femmnets asks me why I would  concen- 
trate on stractural perfection” end why I do not 
advance to “some theory by which to express ideas 
‘the science of esthetics, psychology and human 
nature.” Now, because I don’t think there can be 
any ton esthetics and human natere so that 
‘they can be taught by this Institute, it does not follow 
that those things do not interest me . 
Indeed, it is just because I want a true srtistic oz 
jiuman-nature content given to our buildings that I 
would sweep away the teaching of grandiose bunkum 
ts architectural style. Although good buskum msy 
‘ejolly sometimes, Iwant « due proportion of tender- 
ness, gravity, sweetness, and even dullness. I want the 
most exquisite poetic beauty, but I don’t see how this 
[Tastitute is to teach bow to produce it. ‘Therefore I 
say train usto practical power, make us great builders 

ets, 


supply his own 
‘Holborn and the Strand as they are, I venture to say 
jt would be sort of poetry to get rid of sham poetry. 
One of the most sad wastes of power to which men of 
Sond sclera bee lowed 
dally when pairs of words have to 
See into oppontion as faith and works, art and 
science. There is really no opposition between art 
fand science. Show me your art, as St. Paul might 
have said, and I will show you your science. Art is 
the active side of things, science the contemplative, 
‘The most of artis sciencein operation, and s large part 
‘of ecience is reflection upon art. Properly, only 
science an be taught, for you cannot teach beyond 
Jmmowledge, and every fresh activity is a sort of 
‘creation. This is art—the works whereby we show 
our science. It is our false idea that aré is & sort of 
(ghost which frightens us off true work. Itis just this 
falk about the styles which leads to—Holbora. I 
Tmow as well as anybody that conception, style, 
design are essential requirements in all that men do, 
from guiding the State to laying out a railway or 
‘preaching a sermon, but they cannot be supplied by 
Ket of Parliament or by this Institute. While we 
hhave been having these meetings another conference 
‘was held, the members of which were eager to assure 


‘Mz. Neville Chamberlain that architects were not to 
be thought of as hairdressers in the styles but as men 
of power as practical builders. Individuals, unfortu- 
‘ately, may make their way by claiming to be the 
Jriests of mystery architecture and talking tall art to 
Mies Jones, but to do eo is a grave injury to the whole 
body, which must stand on reasonable service. It 
hea, infact, betrayed us to the caricature of Pecksnifi. 
‘Then Mz. Weir practically asked me why TI joined this 
Institute. Of course, from many mixed motives. T 
‘think (it is so difficult to be quite sure) the main one 
‘was that my reading and thinking convinced me that 
qruilds or trades unions were the most constant and 
proper form of association and that the improvement 
Bf all sorts of employments may best be effected 
through their unions or guilds. I have spoken to 
workmen's unions on this same view, ‘them to 
Think of more than 9}. Then I have seen that the 
proper authorities for technical education are the 
Severs! guilds and the proper centre of activity for 
‘this Institute isin education, and I tried to think that 
in joining this Institute I might share in educational 
work. Modern architects have to deal with very 
Complex and technical matters, the building on con- 
{gested sites of great hotels, railway stations, factories, 
Sasinese premises, and the like, and for this itis clear 
tome there must behighly organised scientifictraining, 
oven if that training is to be tested by examination. 
‘To clear the way of bygones I might say that I 
should not have objected to examinations in a real 
‘educational course, but I still object to any attempt 
‘tomake a closed profession of architecture. It might, 
however, be all a the good to create e special class by 

stration of those who had definite scientific attain 
ments. This little tion may lead the way to 
the general question of differentiation of types. More 
than one of the have referred to the desira- 
bility of closer partnerships of diverse gifts, What 
are the main divisions into which different faculties 
mightran? There seem to me to beabout five: (1) the 
expert constructor and planner, (2) the finisher and 
farnisher, (8) the expert in old buildings, (4) the man 
of business, (6) the country builder and general 
actitioner. ‘There is no sharp distinction, but I 
fhink most men gravitate to one or other of these 
‘lasses or to a combination of two or even three of 
them, and there is room for high attainment in any 
one. The first and the last should be the main 
‘concern of this Institute. Probably the standard for 
‘time should be that of the general practitioner, but 
‘ways must be found to stimulate specialisation beyond 
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the minimum course—a point to which I shall return 
in touching on education, 

‘There has been remarkable agreement in the view 
‘that this Institute should take up questions of public 
welfare in matters relating to building more definitely 
and constantly, that it is called upon to enter on a 
large constructive policy, and even to engage inearnest 
propaganda work. In working in the public interest 
this Institute would incidentally find a worthy place 
for itself, but, unless we awake, the new cottages, 
national ‘housing, and town improvements will be 
done in the main without us. 

This Institute does not fil its part as a trade union 
according to modern conceptions. ‘The trades unions 
have come to occupy a position in the State, funotion- 
ing publicly, in collective bargaining and making 
‘their wills feltin national life. Whenever and however 
have we architects been willing or able to make our 
collective will felt? ‘The administrators of public 
affairs seem to look on us as city-clerk sort of people 
out for hire, and if we are ever called in to advise it 
is usually as a mere sereen so that they may the better 
exercise their own will under cover of “experts.” 
If the experts don’t advise just what the organisers 
want the advice is contemptuously brushed aside. 
This Institute has to see to it that in matters of 
public building policy the advice of architects is 
not only sought bué taken, I was told the otherday 
that the architectural bodies in the United States 
were acquiring almost too much power—nothing 
could bedone“ without their interference.” Certainly 
in America thereis « growing sense that good building 
is essential in the great modern State. “In regard to 
‘this question of public control, T raised the question 
of the possibility of reviving the Surveyor General- 
ship. I have been looking into the origin and sup- 
pression of that important office. It appears that 
Tigo Jones took over part of the functions of 
‘the old master-masons to the King, who were the 
surveyors of royal building works from the early 
Middle Ages. ‘The Surveyor-Generalship on its new 
basis continued till 1813, when James Wyatt, the 
last holder ofthe office, died. He had been appointed 
in 1796, when he succeeded Chambers. Wyatt was 
“ Surveyor-General and Comptroller of His Majesty's 
Office of Works ”—that is, I suppose, the Civil Ser- 
vice chief, and what we now call the Permanent 
Secretary. On some reconstitution the architect 
was left out. It seems to me that it would be quite 
reasonable to aim et putting an architect again in 
control of the Office of Works. 

Coming to educational policy, the Institute's 
Dusiness is with civilisation, town improvement, 
national housing, quality in building, cottage types, 
the preservation of historical buildings, better public 
memorials, and a public policy of betterment all 
round. At present individual architects are at the 
mercy of vulgar accidents, such as having a flow of 
dinner-talk, or being in with a business syndicate, or 
Knowing a lord. This Institute has to win a place 
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or the ablest building directors considered as essen- 
tial ministers of civilisation, end to see to it that 
public works are done in a proper way. ‘To do this 
‘they must enter on a large and consistent educational 
policy. We have been educated long enough 

purveyors of whims, ecclesiastical and domestic ; 
our education must be recast in the publio service. 

This Institute should become a centre of stimu- 
lating life; we should try to draw together publicists, 
thinkers, economists, critics, town and trades union 
officials, and the masters of the City Guilds, in an 
effort to get something done in bettering our towns : 
it is not only our duty to lead, it is our business. 
All our own powers should be reconsidered from the 
same point of view of a public policy. Our cominit- 
tees need new instructions, our scholarships should 
be reshaped, and our whole educational roquiranents 
need to be penetrated by o spirit of activity. We 
need an architectural statesmanship in a campaign 
for civilisation. More and more this powerful body 
is being left isolated as an architects’ remuneration 
society because it does not come out and teach and 
do public work. Its proper field of activity is enor- 
mous: it is a local society for London, a national 
society, and a society representing the Commonwealth 
allin one. 

Education needs more than machinery; it necds 
enthusiasm. We require some literature which’ 
should bring the minds of young students into con- 
tact with larger ideas than “shop ” and the passing of 
examinations. We should make Wren a patron 
saint, for Wren was a great Englishman, and in all he 
did worked for England. 

‘We have, in the liberal prize endowments of this 
body and in the original essay which forms a part of 
the matter examined, valuable means for opening up 
special interests. And hereI would say that the essays 
seem to me to have been a marked success. A fault, 
i that custom compels us to mark poor ones too 
highly, but they could be improved to almost any 
extent by rigorously rejecting those which are only 
compiled from text books. Mr. Innocent says, in the 
preface to his book on traditional building construc- 
tion (about the most valuable pieoe of work which has 
been published for years) that the line of study was 
undertaken in connéetion with the Institute examina~ 
tions. Mr. Weir reminded us of some excellent 
thoughts on education, and Sir T. Jackson's idea of 
real school of architecture, where the young craftaman, 
builder, and architect would work together, seemed 
to me convincing common sense. In the excellent, 
School of Building at Brixton we have, I'am glad to 
‘suppose, a near approximation to the type, and I was 
delighted to hear from a speaker at an earlier Con- 
ference that the type was to be extended. 





‘Mz, HENRY WILSON : What I have sought to do 
is not so much to lay practical suggestions before you 
‘as to attempt to create an atmosphere of sympathy 
and understanding, understanding of the problem 
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‘efore us and sympathy with all who sre, each in his 
‘own way, seeking its solution. 

‘Now for the subject. You will all remember thet 
when Thor went ashing with Hymir the Giant his 
bait was taken at the very first cast by the Mitgard 
‘worm, and the god himself was nearly pulled out of 
the boat. Now, f Professor Thor—Imean Lethaby— 
‘has nos caught the Mitgard worm, with his bait of 
‘architecture and civilisation, it is quite certain that 
‘his hook has caught in the very bottom of the Cosmos. 

‘What we are really out to consider, is not whether 
architectureis a profession or an art or whetheritis an 
art or a fine art—whether the Beaux-Arts system is 
better than the Academy, or the Central School of Arts 
and Crafts better than either. We are not even con- 
cerned, save incidentally, with the future of the Insti- 
kate. We are really up againet first and last things. 
The choice of Paris is ours, in more ways than one. 
We cannot begin to think sbout the problem of 
education in any of its phases without seking our- 
selves: First, what fe means to us and to our 
children. Second, what we ask from life for our- 
selves and for them. 

‘Nowit is quite certain that whatever you ask from 
life, Ife gives. Realise that every act is a demand 
and that the sum of actions is-character and that 
character is destiny, and you will see there is no 
gninsaying the fact that life gives us what we ask. 

‘We say we want better architectural, education, 
cleaner cities, more fruitful lives forall 

‘Would it not be possible for this Institute to go to 
the root of things, realise thst we cannot even begin 
to train architeots until the foundations of our general 
‘education have been properly laid in concrete studies, 
and realising this take the lead in approaching the 
Ministry of Education with carefully considered 
projects of reform and add its great influence and 
‘weight to the now general demand ? 

‘Would it not be possible to form a special committee 
to draw up a memorandum on the kind of elementary 
training needed by those destined for architecture ¢ 
‘This memorandum would be signed byall whohavethe 
interests, not of their profession alone, nor of the 
Institute, nor of England even, but who have the 
interests of the whole world at heart. What we do 
in the next few years may determine the history and 
fortunes of humanity for centuries. With a view to 
the preparstion of such a memorandum it might be 
useful to ask ourselves what are the needs of archi- 
tecture or building to-day. 

‘They are fairly obvious. For building production 
we need skilled artificers, using that word in its 
widest sense; artificers to whom the architect can 
hand his wishes or instructions, and on whose know- 
ledge, skill and artistry he can rely for the realisation 
‘of those instructions. No great building has ever 
been produced in sny other way. Have we got such 
‘workmen ;ifso, are they employed ? We can 
‘answer this question later on. What all will admit, 
is that we do now possess in the building trades a large 
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number of workers whose mechanical skill is of a 
high order. But we must remember that the com- 
pletest mechanical skill, the utmost fidelity to detail 
‘rawings, will not and cannot produce that sense of 
organic perfection which we receive from an old 
building. This is not a thing which time produces, 
itis the result of organic labour. On the other hand, 
that sense of organic perfection was often produced 
With the most limited mechanical means, and very 
imperfect execution, because the men who did it were 
working with traditional methods in familiar material, 
and were giving by those means expression to their 
own thoughts and vision. 

‘The quality of any work—that indefinable some- 
thing which shows like a bloom on any building even 
down to Georgian times—depends on the amount of 
individual artistry putinto it by its producers. 

This is not to ssy that strong individuality, a 
genius, cannot produce interesting results by any and 
every ‘means, Genius can make a machine-made 
product interesting, but captivation, the uplift, the 
sudden rapture which collective art ‘unfailingly’ pro- 
duces, eannot be captured or conveyed even though 
genius lavish its most precious gifts in the attempt. 
Architecture is a communal product. We need these 
train bands of artificers, led by a careful captain, 
before vital architecture can come again into being. 
Moreover, it must be asked for by the community? 
‘which means, again, that we must educate and make 
that community possible. 

It is interesting to remember that the choice of the 
architects and sculptors and painters in Greece was 
determined by vote at the popular assembly. What 
would happen if general assembly of, say, Londoners 
were asked to decide between the merits of a dozen 
architects or sculptors today? Athens chose 
Phidias. The Athenian understood workmanship 
and wanted the best. ° 

Itis evident that while we need architectural educa- 
tion we have no less need of educated and trained 
craftsmen, for the ultimate success of our work 
depends upon their contribution of life and interest to 
the whole. 

Architects must be better trained in craftemanship, 
craftsmen must be trained to help them ; the two con- 
ditions are inseparable. There must be, that is, 
more provision for craft teaching, for technical in- 
struction, for elementary workmanship in all our 
schools. "And there must also be more special schools 
for research in special crafts. 

We must not forget that there is no school, no 
training, no education of hand and soul, like the 
actual practice of some craft. Tn shaping real things 
I believe we are in some mysterious way in contact, 
with the deeper currents of life. We learn things of 
which we bad no conception before. ‘The way one’s 
obedient chisel seems to seek out the form, the feel of 
the olay or the war as the shapes emerge, the revela- 
tions of texture, the qualities of material, are things 
which must be experienced to be known. 
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Men talk, as Butler says, of theoretical knowledge. 
‘Yet, as he adds, there is no such thing apart from 
practical knowledge. If you know the theory of a 
thing you can do it. If you oamnot do it you dox’t 
Imow the theory. There is only one way of learning 
the theory, and that is by practice of the craft. This 
surely must be true. If it he true, then the theory 
of modern building can best be lesrnt at bench and 
banker, in the concrete yards and engineers’ shops, 
at the forge and the foundry. 

That fact is the comer stone of Ruskin’s teaching. 
Tt has long been the fashion in some circles to despise 
Ruskin, ‘The worst were, and are, those who should. 
have understood him best. On the very day he left 
us, a well-known artist was sitting in his studio. 
‘There came a sudden clamour outside, the door 
burt open end another wellknown artist rushed in 

lancing and frantically waving an evening paper. 
"Russ dead | Ruakin’s deed!” he ends then, 
sinking into chair, “Thank God, Ruskin’s dead! 
Give me a cigarette |” 

He was mistaken, Ruskin lives, and that for 
which he Isboured can never die. ‘It began, con- 
tinues, and will hardly end with the universe. It 
is neither art nor religion nor beauty, it is not even 
political economy, but that which underlies them all : 
‘the spirit of harmonious creation of rightly co-ordi- 
nated communal production in which every man, 
‘woman, and child shall have.e part. It is the ideal 
of Morzis, of Crane, of Carpenter, of Tolstoi, and will 
remain the ideal when those great names have been 
obliterated in the flow of time. 

It lay, though imperfectly understood, at the back 
of the Classic and Gothic revivals, it inspired the 
pre-Raphaclite movement, and to-day it is the 
redo of the Arts and Crafts movement which is the 
heir and suocessor of all three. All over the country 
are scattered artists and communities led by those 
‘who, having learned their trade by doing it, are now 
spreading sound ideals, training young ctaftsmen, 
even influencing the trend of general education. 
There is not a live arts school or technical institute 
inthe country which does not owe whatever vital in 
its teaching direetly orindirectly to the craft revival. 

‘Most important of all, we are providing, slowly, 
perhaps, but most efficiently, just what was lacking 
in the previous revivals, the skilled creative craftsman 








without whose co-operation no reel building is 
possible. 
‘A. now generation of workers is growing up: men 


and women who can both design and make, who 

_understand construction and the right use of materials. 
Can we not persuade the Institute and all architects 
to employ them, and to resolve not to put up even 
the humblest building without findingin that building 
a place for some form of independent individual 
craftsmanship? ‘These young workers deserve it, 
‘and the resulting architecture would become increas 
ingly deserving as the practice spreads. That is my 
second practical suggestion. 





‘My third and last is a plea for immediate effort of 
co-ordination in all branches of artistic and general 
education, All education should be artistic, forall 
education should becreative. One of the causes of the 
pistent mond esis that we have isolated working 

ife from education, and hoth from citizenship. We 
hhave failed to see that the real permanent educational 
force is functional activity. Agricalture, industry, 
the handicrafts, and all the crafts of the sca, all 
satisfy the natural human craving to be a productive 
being. 

Their combined result is civilisation and culture, 
the expression of theso two is architecture, for so the 
whole cosmos hangs together.. Touch one, you 
affect all. Would it not be possible for the Institute, 
including, asit does,so much of the virile intelligence of 
the country, to organise conferences as the best means 
of co-ordinating not merely the educational forces of 
‘the country—ior example, the Central School of Arts 
and Crafts, South Kensington, the Academy, and the 
countless technical institutes which abound—but of 
‘ringinginto their influence thet vast stock of ereative 
ability which gives to England its peculiar elasticity 
under strain, its superabundant vitality, its daring 
and resource? The English genius is one of the 
ichest in the world, and might be the richest if we 
trained instead of suppressing faculty and enterprise. 
Do we realise that the very men on whom the fate 
of this country hangs, the men on whom we depend 
for organisation, are largely men who have escaped 
the educational mill and who are called either un- 
educated or self-educated # They are men who have 
made their respective occupations the path to mental 
‘and moral ulture.. There are other paths to enlighten- 
ment, but the path of creative work suits most men 
and all nations at certain stages of their growth. 

This Institute, which represents creative work, is 
‘thusin the very forefront of the eternal bettle. Tt has 
done great work. It will do a far grester if it can 
realise that the task before it is neither more nor 
Jeaa than the Regeneration of England, And as & 
ground for future discussion let me end with the 
divine words of Lao Tzu, written at the end of the 
ixth century B.C. -— 

Faithful words may not be beautiful; 
Benutiful words may not be faithful. 
Those who love do not quarrel; 
‘Those who guarel de not love. 
‘These who kaow are not learned ; 
‘Those who are learned do not koow. 











‘That whioh is weak conquers the strong ; 
‘That which is soft conquers the hard. 


Provesson BERESFORD PITE [F.]: T would 
like, first, to refer to Mr. Weir's paper, which was not 
read last time, but which has been printed, and which 
Thave had the advantage of reading. He raises the 
‘very importent question which lies at the root of our 
effectiveness, the question of the examinations con- 
ducted by the Institute. Connected with that exami- 
nation—a controversy which is now old—is the 
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matter of registration. The first object is to provide 
fhe Insitute with ster for adminion to its member. 
ship. The next object of an examination may be that 
ie provides « qualifeation for an srohitet. J think 
T agree with Mr. Weir there at once in declining to 
‘admit that the examination conducted by the Insti- 
‘tafe is an examination to qualify for practice as an 
architect. I do not admit that those examinations 
re a qualification for an architect. And then there 
is the third aspect of the examination: that an 
‘examination is a necessary part of an education. 

‘Whether examinations are a mistake altogether, 
educationally, is another matter. Possibly they are. 
‘The Institute examination hss, in fact, become an 
educational programme for the architectural pro- 
sion, and as such we had better view it and consider 
it: snything we have to say on that matter will be of 
practical use to the Institute. 

would point out that the examinstions are under 
sevision and that the Board of Architectural Educs- 
tion and the Council have approved certain reforms in 
the direction of appointing & body of examiners for 
all the written papers, which will lead to the codifica- 
tion of the written examinations, and, without any 
doubt, to a continuity and a relation of the subjects 
‘one to the other which cannot be obtained under the 
present voluntary system, whereby a large number of 
examiner, a panel probably of a dozen, deal with the 
same student. But for the present the decision as to 
‘the examination in design is to be left as it is—that is 
to say, the designs are to be judged by a committee 
of examiners. 

“Any recommendations that we have to make on the 
subject of the scope of education, though they are 
addressed to the Examination Board, really ought to 
be taken careful stock of by the teaching bodies and 
become the educational programme of the schools and 
the architectural training depéts. The colleges and 
‘the schools have not really conferred together on the 
subject of architectural education : there has been no 
considered curriculum. There is need for s programme 
of education, and very much more for freedom in 
‘srchitectural education than the examination pro- 
gramme provides. The more one studies these pro- 
‘grammes the more one is convinced that there is no 
Propereducational doctrine st the back of them. They 
‘are more or less accidental, the product of the discon- 
neoted. minds of the examiners, who, by rule at the 
resent moment, are not teachers, which is perhaps a 
mistake. An examiner sits down with students, he 
does not know what the student has been learning, 
‘and, as an art expert, asks him questions which he has 
never really considered. 

‘The system fails because it takes no stock of practi- 
cal work, the need for which is important, The whole 
‘tendency of the examination system has been to canse 
that to be overlooked. Tam not altogether converted 
to the idea that man will derive a secret something 
from positively handling material: that probably 
varies with personality and character. Some may got 
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it through the tips of their fingers, through contact 
with sy, or through smiting stone or 
labouring in carpentry. I should be inclined to say, 
in any osse, get contact with practical work, either in 
workshops or in laboratories, though I prefer building 
‘workshops to building laboratories where there is 
great tendency to keep on experimenting with the 
same sucessful result, reproducing the same problems, 
‘whereas in @ contractor's workshop the problems are 
continually varying. This also applies to work under a 
clerk of works or a building foreman on a long con- 
tract, and provides additional training for the archi- 
tect in many ways. 

The doctrine needed for education is a big subject, 
which has never been thrashed out. Mr. Wilson’s 

thas been suggestive, but we wantan educational 
Fic, an educational truth; « doctrine in architecture 
‘which will be as true—and this is e practical point for 
‘the Institute—as true in India as itis true in England, 
‘and that will open up my mind, as a student, to the 
‘of Chinese architecture, as of Medizval or 
Greek or Roman architecture. At the present mo- 
ment our educational outlook is entirely limited ; we 
have no building doctrine which is true all the world 
over, and until we have thst we are not on the 
threshold of the educational ides. 

In doctrine we are practically divided into the Con- 
structive school and the Artistic school. Most of us 
hhere dislike the division. . But the Board of Education 
‘has stereotyped it for us in technical institutes and in 
at juste, and his Itt aooepa in © sexsi, 

on programme building constraction subjects, an 
artistic subjects, on two distinct lines. There are not 
merely those two sides, but we bring them into com- 
bination as best we can in setting students problems 
both in construction and design. But I do not think 
that satisfies the case. 

‘There is s third sense, and third view: that there 
is an architectural way of looking at buildings which 
combines instinctively and intuitively the construc- 
tive and the artistic. Until we can get at that we are 
not getting along. I do not think it is got at very 
easily. We realise it was once so in the mediaval 
ages, but it is not now in the educational programmes 
of the Institute or in the schools. We are still face to 
face with the constructional side and the artistic side, 
‘and their combination; but the existence of the 
architect has been something distinct from both con- 
sirotor and artist. That is sarelyrelined. | 

Tcome to the practical question of the prizes offere 
by the Institute to students. ‘These prizes become in 
many ways the landmark of the student’sideal. They 
are very considerable, the Institute disposing of £654 
per annum, the Saxon Snell prize being offered 
‘triemnially, at £60—that is, £90 a year. In addition 
to that, the Architectural Association, I find, apart 
from its own class prizes, has travelling student 
amounting to £112 a year. And if we look at the 
Royal Academy and College of Art National Scholar- 
ships in Architecture, three of which are obtainable 
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for building work, it will be seen that there is plenty 
of money in existence. Tt can be borne in mind that 
4s these prizes have not been awarded for three years, 
and probably will not be awarded for fourth year, 
there will be some accumulation of eapital which will, 
increase the amount, even, T imaging, in spite of any 
variation in the product of some of the dividends. 
‘There are four prizes for design, three for drawing, two 
for examinations, and one for an essay. ‘The Soane, 
‘Tite and Jarvis ‘are for design, the Godwin is for 
‘modern architecture—no workis submitted for that— 
‘the Medal is for literary work, and for drawing we have 
‘the Owen Jones, a very valuable prize, the Pugin, the 
Institute Medal, snd the Ashpitel and the Cates. 
With that endowment of £654 a year the Institute 
ought to do a great deal foreducstion. And Teuggest 
that these prizes should he revised and readjusted, s0 
far as trust deeds allow. Where special purposes, like 
‘the Godwin and the Saxon Snell for hospital design, 
are defined, they can be brought into relation with the 
educational scheme, for stimulating education as well 
ag for fulfilling the real purpose of the practice of 
design ; and third, creating records of ancient build- 
‘ings—in this last named, Professor Lethaby hai 
already moved. I think we might ask the Institute to 
define the prize polioy with those objects, redistribut- 
ing or rearranging the prizes socordingly. 

If the Institute will underteke the publication of 
prize designs annually, we shall obtain an exceedingly 
important stimulus and a constantly growing ideal 
for the use of the students in design. 

‘With regard to the record of ancient buildings but 
little need be said. The Institute has let a lot of 
water pass under its bridges and has lost a valuable 
series of measured drawings for which their prizes have 
‘been awarded for many years, through never taking 
the opportunity while they were in the possession of 
the Institute, of codifying them or asking for copies. 
‘Mz. Weir, Mz. Spiers, and friends did good work in 
collecting some of them for the Spiers Collection at 
the Viotoria and Albert Museum. 

‘Thave one other practical suggestion, and that is 
‘that the prizes should not all be offered annually. I 
‘think if the Soane Modallion were offered triennially 
there would be enough money to enable @ man to get 
to the Hast; and until our students go to Greece and 
Egypt, until they go to Mesopotamia, to India and to 
China, we shall stick in the rut that we are in now. 
‘We are living in an age in which the world is getting 
bigger, and not smaller. 

Tam convinced that undirected travelling prizes for 
students aro a mistake, ‘Travelling abroad to sketch 
and study what happens to be available, is bad ; it is 
beneficial to the man’s health, but to nothing’ else ; 
hhe must go abroad to do definite work. 

‘My final suggestion is that no prize should be 
awarded for travel unless it is accompanied by an 
examination in a foreign language. It need nob be 
confined to Ttalian, or French, or Greek, or Latin, but 
‘one or other is necessary if the student is to travel 
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abroad with advantage. And that should make us a 
little more conscious of the enormous wealth that lies 
at our hand in foreign literature, with which the Kng- 
lish arehitect is, on the whole, but slightly acquainted, 
and of which our educational programme takes very 
little cognisance. 

T think if this conference to-day were to recommend 
to the Council to take into consideration the revision 
and readjustment of its prizes, so as to stimulate, 
first, eduoation ; seoondly, the art of design; and 
thirdly, to constitute series of records of ancient 
buildings, it would be, probably, a practical step. 


Puovessor A. C, DICKIE [4.]: I very heartily 
associate myself with what Professor Pite has said as 
it ia much on the lines that I have for a long time 
considered to be applicable in the event of change 
being made in the administration of the Institute. 
‘To supplement his remarks it may perhaps be useful 
if I tell the meeting what I find to be the working 
effect of that administration. 

Tneed not discuss the part-time courses or the even 
ing classes at the Manchester School of Agrioulture : 
these require special consideration. In the graduate 
courses the University oonfors degrees of B.A. and 
BSe.Tech. with Honours in Architecture. Each of 
‘these is © three years’ course, and graduates. are 
exempted from the R.LB.A. Intermediate Examina- 
tion. In the first year the student's time is largely 
taken up with general university subjects, and in the 
seoond and third years it is solely devoted to archi- 
teotare. 

‘At the end of the third year he is expected to pro- 
uve something up to a siandstd sccepted by archi- 
tects in general and by those interested in arvhitec- 
‘tural education in partioular—whatever that may be. 
In any case, the standard reached is well ahead of 
that required by the R.IB.A.,and the standard aimed 
at is ahead of anything we have any right to expect 
from a student of alittle over two years, As a result 
hhe undergoes a sort of “ forved feeding.” "The some- 
‘thing so produced exhibits more or less the quality 
of his “feeding” but does not fairly indicate the 
degree of nourishment. 

‘This, [fear is common to all schools, and it may be 
argued that the fault does not lie with the Institute. 
Butit is inevitable 90 long aa the course is short, and 
it ia short by force of circumstances for which the 
Institute is mainly responsible. ‘The Institute decrees 
‘hata student may sit or his final examination a year 
aiterhe has graduated. If wecould hide the Kalendar 
containing this fact, and keep the student and his 
parents ignorant of it, there would be edvantage to 
all concerned, The moment it is seen and its possi- 
Dilitiesimagined, the master isfacod with thediffculty, 
and in spite of his efforta to press the continuation of 
study on a definite system, the question becomes 
“How can I preparo for the Final a year hence 1” 

However much you may try to find a way out of 
this difficulty you are, if you hope to keep your 
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student, forced to sbandon your system and become 
a coach. Every graduste believes he can “get it 
over” in the time; it 9 to him to be the 
natural course of things, the Institute bss stid so, 
‘and the influence of the regulation is vicious, since it 
tacitly implies a probability. 

Iti obvious that there can be no system worthy of 
‘the name the value of which can be gauged in 
years, and it is here that the Institute unconsciously 
‘robs schools of the possibilities of development. To 
tthe student it seems to say, “* You have finished your 
‘preliminary studies, you must now prepare for our 
examination ; we do not entrust your school with the 
test, the higher branches are beyond it.” Not only 
to the student does this appear to beso; it s, in fact, 
what is clearly implied. And so the spine is broken, 
‘4 new line is followed, a changed attitude makes for 
anxiety and hurry, and to these he readily surrenders ; 
it would be a miracle if it were otherwise. I believe 
‘this to be destructive of all education—(hear, heat}— 
and until some alteration is made there can be no 

ogress : there is no possible chance of it. 

Schools, by the aid of post-graduate scholarships, 
can retain s few of their advanced students, but the 
small number thus netted is not worth talking about. 
No school ean be built up in this way. If the object 
of the Institute is to encourage education, the first 
step it must take is to allow schools the freedom to 

. develop. We want it rather to aid us in impressing 
‘upon the public the necessity for a more extended 
course of study and to exhibit clear evidence of its 
sonsdence in the institutions entrusted with that 








T suggest that a student of the type I have 
mentioned should not be allowed to take his Final 
until at least two years after he bas graduated, and 
that the regulations should be altered so that he may 
find it expedient to continue his studies along the lines 
‘on which they have so farbeen carried. Tomake this 
possible the examination must be conducted by the 
‘school, coming as a culmination of the extended 
course. From the point of view of supervision, there 
‘ought not to be any serious difficulty to this, since the 
Institute exercises a veto on the appointment of the 
‘external examiner, and so holds « finger on the pulse 
of the standaed. 

If the suggestion were adopted we could keep our 
students and the value of a course could be tested, the 
‘est reacting on the system. As it is now, our work 
is shot over a in the student's sourry after a 
door-plate, that peeudo evidence for finality which we 
have all in our time acoepted. 

‘The question immediately arises as to whether the 
examination ould follow the typeof theprevent one, 
cor whether certain clements should be abendoned in 
favour ofa brosder and more general test. Like most 
other examinations, it includes just as much of every- 
thing as can be packed into the time, and values are 
smothered in the crush. Tt is obvious at this stage, 
orind ed at any stage, that examinations cannot claim. 
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more than to briefly enquire, and in this case the 
‘enquiry does not presume to bring under consideration 
the question of absolute competence. It is not 
necessary, therefore, that every branch essential to 
‘practice should be enguired into. Much good would 
accrue from the deletion of the minor parts so as to 
make room for the more thorough handling of the 
major part. Looked at broadly, it ought to be possible 
to formulate with good effect an examination within 
‘the confines of construction and design which, in all 
conscience, could be made difficult enough. ‘The 
‘pessing of such a test would carry the stamp of high 
attainment forever valuable to the erchitecture of 
the country. 

There are endless items of knowledge absolutely 
essential to the practising architect with which no 
examinations can cope, of, shall 1 say, with which 
endless examinations might cope. In the present 
selection of subjects there is a good deal that appears 
to be a tradition from the days when examinations 
‘were to a great extent taken by architects in practice 
‘and senior assistants. For such, at that time, some- 
‘thing in the nature of an all-round test of ability to 
practise in some kind of a way, rather than a com- 
prehensive test in construction and design, was 
‘pethapsappropriate. The conditions are now changed, 
and with the rise of educational facilities in the shape 
cf departments in universities, technical school, ete, 
‘there must come a modification to meet the call of 
more methodical and effective studentship. In the 
early stages of studentship particularly it is that 
which produces the evidence rather than the exhibit 
itself which is vital. In time this becomes apparent, 
but unfortunately, in these days judgment goes by the 
minute. 

The governing personnel of the R.LB.A. is far too 
busy with other things to have time for effective 
administration in architectural education; although 
the attempt is sincere there need be no surprise at its 
faire What we aguin ask of the Insite is to 
consider the lily it would grow—its nature, its soil, 
Sd what is here most loudly calling, ite fertieer. 

Professor Pite made ions as to the question 
of readjusting the whole prize list of the Institute. 
‘When I first went to Manchester we had something 
Similar to the present London system—of course, on a 
much smaller scale—controlled by the Manchester 
Society of Architects. After some discussion, that 
Society most generously and in a very public-spirited 
manner abandoned the system and allocated their 
funds as school prizes and scholarships for a whole 
session's work or for three years’ work, in order the 
more effectively to support education on definite 
Epes. 

Another matter which I should like to bring before 
the meeting is the question of the education of crafts- 
men, the courses for which are solely undertaken by 
the School of Technology. The first great difficulty 
Ties in the fact that in many cases the men who take 
‘the trouble to be educated do so having in view, as the 
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ultimate result of their education, the abandonment 
of personally practising their oratt, In this way they 
hope to better their position, This is a difficulty 
which, having regard to the present order of things, 
appears to be almost insurmountable, and it is here 
‘hat the spirit of Mr. Wilson’s remarks on the broader 
‘question of education have special significance. 

‘As regards the system ot group courses which extend 
over periods of three or five years, the resu't is un- 
satisfactory as attendances “diminish, particularly 
alter the third year, out of all proportion to sober 
apprehension. The co-ordination of technical school 
courses and the consequent facilities for continuing 
these courses at different centres are unable to cope 
with tho leakage. 

‘The whole question is surrounded with difficulties, 
and'demands the most careful consideration. Much 
depends upon the spirit of the times. Mr. Wilson’s 
object is the regeneration of that spirit, and with that, 
I think, we all agree, ‘Tho duty of those directly in 
touch with architectural education is, however, first 
of all, to ventilate the difficulties which a spirit less 
complex and, I hope, more immediately responsive 
has gratuitously imposed upon architecture. By 
making ohoice it can materially affect Mr. Wilson's 
‘greater ideal which awaits a greater fullness of which 
architecture is but a part. 


Mz, ROBERT ATKINSON : I wish to refer to one 
or two questions that were raised by Professor Pite. 
He thinks the Institute system should be revised, and 
T quite agree. One point that I believe to be wrong 
is the age limit for these competitions. A man ought 
to be above instoad of under a certain age before he can 
enter. Three years ago the English Prix de Rome was 
‘yon by a man of nineteen. No man of nineteen ean 
possibly have sufficient knowledge of architecture to 
make any use whatever of his visit to Ttaly or other 
place abroad. [ Question.”] A complete course in 
achitetare should be taken before he i allowed to 
compete for a prize. Mr. Jemmett suggested some 
time ago that only men who had posse ther nal 
Examination should take @ Studentship. Professor 
Dickie says there is not enough time between a men 
entering at the age of eighteen or nineteen and his 
twenty-first year to prepare properly for the Final 
Examination. It would be betterif the age limit were 
raised to twenty-five : he would then have time for 
six or eeven years’ atudy. 


Mu, 0. FITZROY DOLL [F.]: 1 am glad of this 
opportunity, which has never presented itself before, 
to express my disappointment at the attitude taken 
up by this Institute some years ago, when I made an 
effort, I may say a promising one, to get a Faculty of 
‘Architecture oreated in the University of Cambridge. 
‘When my eldest son, who has since earned distinction 
as an archeologist, first went up to Cambridge, I saw 
my old friend the Dean of Trinity and told him that 
‘my son Was destined to beoome an architect, and asked 
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‘him what opportunity there was at Cambridge for 
him to learn something that would be of value to him 
in his profession. Ina few weeks he wrote me a 
{aiumphat letter snying that be had ound a man in 
‘the University who taught Building Constraction and 
Drawing at the Mechanios’ Institute who would be 
glad to give my son some teaching in drowing. Tt 
incensed me to such an extent that our profession 
should be treated in that way that I at once set to 
work with some of the dons at Cambridge to get. a 
Faculty of Architecture oreated ab the University. 
Having worked out plan for the Fsoulty, the pro- 
moters asked the Institute to send three members to 
‘consult with them. This was done, but the Institute 
did not do me the honour to send me as one, to the 
surprise of the advocates of the scheme at Cambridge. 
However, the delegates orabbed the whole matter to 
such an extent that the only result achieved was that 
facilities were given to fourth-year men to take = 
‘course in architeoture and obtain a. certificate, which 
‘was to ron with the “Preliminary ” or “* Intermedi- 
ate"—I am not sure which. My third son, after he 
had taken his Cambridge degree in Classios, was the 
first to take the certificate. After hearing what Pro- 
fessor Pite said, I think that as an Empire we take 
much foo small a view of the question of architectural 
education. He speaks of prizes aggregating £604 a 
year. Tt ought to be thousands, and it ought to be 
iven by the Government. How do you think the 
Germans have got this hold on Greece ? How have 
they got their infuencein Asia Minor? Undoubtedly 
through their Schools of Architecture, My son went 
to the British School at Athens, to which our Govern 
ment gives a paltry sum of £500 » year. Tt was 
‘thanks to Mr, Balfour that they got even that, The 
Germans gave £25,000 year, They have created a 
School at Smyms, and a School at Aleppo, and 
‘through their students in those places they wield s 
great influence there, an infaence which we are feeling 
throughout this war. As soon as the war broke out 
the whole of the English students were bowed out of 
the British School at Athens, but the Germans re- 
mained there, and are there now with the Allies. This 
is a matter which ought to be taken up by the Govern~ 
ment; we ought as an Institute to approach the 
Government, and insist on their providing proper 
funds for the advantage of students of architecture. 
“Another question I feel strongly about is that of 
the rew material. What does the Institute do to see 
‘that the men entering for their examination tests as 
members of the Institute are men of culture ? Every 
student ought to know at least two languages besides 
Bis own before he goes travelling, Another thing 1 
‘would like to see introduced is the probibition of 
cameres to students, 20 that every man who. goes 
travelling abroad, or in this country, should do what 
Thad to do, and took o delight in doing, and that is, 
up at the first streak of daylight and measure 
Saildlnge and theie detail, and stick to i until iin 
dark. Nowadays when young men see @ beautiful 
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building they simply go to the nearest shop and buy 
1 picture postoard of it and then rush on to the next 
place. 


Me. 8.B.CAULFIELD([F.]: There aremany things 
ve disagree about, but, wo want fo find th points 
‘on which we agrec. There has been a good deal of 
talk about science and art, and it seems we must 
realise that everything which comes under our human 


industries ean be divided, roughly, into two groupe— 
‘one science, the other art. We speak of the “artistic 
temperament,” of the “scientific mind.” That, I 





think, is suggestive of the way in which we regard 
things in general: we think there are two distinct 
groups. And yet the biggest artists have generally 
been big scientists as well, and s big scientific man 
‘must be to some extent an artist. If we look at the 
great men of the past we realise why. And it has 
‘Become the custom for the rank and file to think that 
they cannot possibly rise to such heights: they ean 
only take in part of the thing, instead of dealing with 
ites a whole. The reason of that is not so much due 
to the limitation of the man’s mind, but to the system 
‘of education which he receives. We know, of course, 
‘that architects will often have some scientific know- 
edge or appreciation, but we do not often think of 
engineers as having much artistic inspiration: they 
rather pride themselves on being practical men, which 
means, generally, Philistines. ‘Two personal matters 
T have come across to the contrary might be interest- 
ing. One, an engineer friend of mine, who was & 
painter in his spare time, told me when he was design- 
ing anything, if he came across a form of s member 
‘which was not pleasing to him, after he had made the 
ions—a point at which most engineers would 
sd-—he would go through it again and sketch 
it, and nearly every time he found he could improve 
that member by revising his ealoulations. The other 





was a remarkable letter from an ‘in Manches- 
ter, in which the waiter advised engineers to study 
architecture, not in order that they should be able to 


produce a Tower Bridge, but so that they might know 
what to leave out. 

With regard to our education, I think the main 
point should be that every school of architecture 
should not be a thing apart, but « part of a school of 
Duilding, in which the students, according to their 
capacity, at any rate in the early stages of their 
training, should work with the other students. We 
‘want a much increased knowledge on such a subject as 
mechanics. The difficulty is, we feel that the man 
‘who has not the scientific mind is afraid of mechanics, 
he dreads it as a mysterious formuls. He seldom has 
any choice he has not been shown how interesting it, 
could be by being worked outin this form. Long ago, 
‘an architect or master-builder had his training on the 
building, and he learned very much from a building 
which we cannot learn to-day, partly because our 
methods have changed and partly because arohitecture 
hhas become such a much more elaborate concern. But 
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I thinkitinite plage we wereto study more mechanics, 
: intoit ising it is not a mysterious 
et ea 
it could be introduced into the Institute examinations 
and could be worked out as part of the design in cor- 
relation with the examiners. We cannot work in the 
‘way our forefathers did, and we are apt to fall into the 
way of being mere shopkeepers, of having the test of 
precedent, and.so on. We produce our designs ; they 
may be beautiful, but we get no further. We can see 
that directly we come up against anything like con- 
crete or steel: we only use our “ taste ” and historic 
‘knowledge like thst : we cannot do anything for ow- 
selves. A man with thorough knowledge of me- 
chanics, and learning to apply it to his other work, 
would be more adventurous if he had also a knowledge 
of materials, which he could get on buildings and in 
thelaboratory. These would give him the courage to 
know that anything he wanted to do, though it might 
at first piveen ugly, is not ‘necessarily bad. 
Another trouble is, I think, as Professor Lethaby said, 
‘that our great danger is to regard these various things 
as subjects apart. That is the difficulty, and a oorre- 
lotion of examiners would get rd of it to some degree. 
Emerson, in an introduction to a new edition of 
Piutarch's Morals, said of the author : ‘* His natural 
history is that of @ lover and post, and not of a 
physicist.” This should help us to agree about the 
‘teaching of science. We must help our students to 
realise that design, history, mechanics and so on are 
not only inseparable parts of our work, but that the 
study and practice of architecture, big as they are, 
can be only s part of a big free life. 


Mz. ARTHUR T. BOLTON [F.]: I do not feel 
that Ian add to what has been said, but there is one 
point about the Surveyor-Generalship in the eigh- 
‘teenth century, the restoration of which has been 
advocated here. It was not so satisfactory as you 

he , and the actual appointment was 
pel aes oe ee 
from TIL. to Lord North, in which he s 
“ With regard to the desire of Mr. Adam to have 
appointment, I should feel it very much if Chambers 
were to be passed over.” Chambers had been the 
King’s tutor in architecture before he came to the 
throne, and owed this sppointment to the influence 
of the King, as well as his position of Treasurer at the 
Royal Academy. But I am far from thinking it was 
good for Chambers or for architecture. ‘Those who 
ave studied Chambers know that he did very little 
work. Apart from Somerset House and one or two 
houses rather similar in design, he did astonishingly 
little for a man with his apparent opportunity. It 
has struck me that this may have been largely due to 
‘the fact that he was too much occupied with official 
appointments, and also that he wasted himself in 
Academy politics, in regard to which he was largely 
attacked in lampoons of the period. When he died 
in 1795 he was succeeded by James Wyatt—we are 
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sitting in a Wyatt room now*—and I think the result 
‘was even more unfortunate, because Wyatt came into 
collision with Soane over the Houses of Parliament. 
Soane was architect to the department of the Royal 
Palaces, and he had a definite commission in 1794 to 
make plans and designs for work at the Houses of 
Parliament. Wyatt, being Surveyor-General, thought 
he ought to have the work caused by the Union of 
1800, and succeeded in obstructing Soane, who did not 
sucoeed in building his remarkable Royal stairesse— 
which no longer exists—until Wyatt died in 1813. 
Wyatt added some horrible stuff to the Houses of 
Parliament in what he called ‘the National style,” 
‘which was the cause of their eventual destruction, for 
it was Wyatt's lath-and-plaster additions which took 
fire, as Soane hed predicted. ‘The appointment of the 
Surveyor-General was abolished because it had been 
found 80 unsatisfactory. Wyatt came into collision 

. With other architects over it, as I have seen a very: 
curt letter to Robert Mylne at St. Paul’, setting him 
aside over some work. Perhaps wo did not lose very 
much by the ofice being done away with. The King’s 
influence was on the wrong side and the wrong man, 
as he patronised West in the days of Gainsborough 
and Reynolds, and in architecture he completely over- 
looked Robert Adam and other architects as good or 
etter than Chambers. 


‘Tae CHATRMAN : Those are extremely interesting 
minor points, but one needs to separate the two sides 
of that question. One can understand that official 
uties might injure the good nature of a given great 
architect, but that does not touch the point of 
administration of public works. That is the sense 
in which something like a revival of the Surveyor- 
Generalship is necessary. Can Mr. Burridge tell 
us what the County Council is doing in the way of 
architectural education t 


Mz. FRED V. BURRIDGE, Principal of the Cen- 
‘tral School of Arts and Crafts : I was very interested 
‘that Mr. Caulfield raised the point as to structural 
mechanics. Tt is materially concerned with the ques- 
tion, which has been debated, ag to the scientific side 
andthe artistic side of the subject. Speaking from 
the point of view that I hold in connection with the 
Central School, T do trust that this Institute of British 
Architects will oonsider architecture as a eraft in the 
development of which science and art are necessarily 
related. 

‘You should set out to convince administrators of 
education that in architecture science and art are 
bound up together. Thad an instance of the necessity 
for this not long ago, when it was a question whether, 
‘being a school of artistic craft, the Central School 
should have anything to do with building construction 
‘orstruotural mechanics in the teaching of architecture. 
The tendency to put things into water-tight compart- 
ments prevents that relation of all the crafts which is 
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vital. I hope that in the development of architec- 
tural education it will be considered necessary that 
architeoture should be studied in relation to the other 
crafts, Iwas in Liverpool at the time when Professor 
Simpson was making that very interesting—and up 
to then, I think, unique—effort to build up a school of 
architecture and allied crafts, and the smccess of the 
experiment was such as to jusbify entirely the opinion 
held by everybody who agrees with the association of 
architecture with the crafts. It is much to be re- 
grotted that the effort finally broke down and the 
school of architecture was separated from the school 
ofart and crafts. 

T venture to suggest that something might be done 
by this Institute to secure that in the art schools 
which undertake the teaching of architecture there 
should be developed courses leading up to advanced, 
work in other schools, which might be the centres of 
areas, instead of having architectural courses run ab 
all sorts of schools and not related in any dofinite 
scheme. am entirely in accord with the views which 
have been expressed by the Chairman and Professor 
Pite af the last to meetings on this subject, and in 
‘the great ideal which Mr. Wilson holds with regard to 
srohitecture and general education, 


Mr, H. V. LANCHESTER : I would like to come 
back for a moment to the broader issues which were 
claimed in such an interesting way by Mr. Wilson, 
‘and I suggest that any resolution we submit to the 
Council should be put on broad lines, somewhat as 
follows; “That the opinions expressed at thee 
threo Conferences on Education be carefully con- 
sidered by the Council of the Institute in view of any 
future reorganisation of their programme of educe- 
tion and examination.” I think that will cover the 
ground, and prevent our missing out anything All 
the views which have beon expressed will be in print, 
and they can be put in a definite way before the 
bodies charged with the question of education. I 
myself feel that the whole question is & much broader 
‘one than are these details. Many of us here are dis- 
satisfied with the present form of the examinations, 
‘and what bas been said at these meetings will give us 
plenty of hints and suggestions as to how the exami- 
nations might. be handled in the future, No one 
has framed a definite programme : it is for the Insti- 
‘tute to sce if definite programme cannot be framed 
on the vital ideas which have been put before us. T 
‘wouldlike to endorse the view that has been expressed, 
that our educational system is altogether wrong: 
very little of it is right, from the cradle upwards. We 
have to do the best we can with it, and if we can 
influence educationalists outside professional bodies 
let us try to do #0, we shall then got the material as 
it drs into the technical branches, and we shall got 
tho right material instead of having to patch up men 
‘who have been badly trained until they came to us. 
Another thing: We are a little bit inclined, T think, to 
take too narrow a view as to what the qualifications 
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are. A knowledge of science and a knowledge of 
‘two languages have been insisted upon. 

realise that civilisstion means variety of gifts 
man may not be a craftsman, after the ideal of Mr. 
Wilson; another man may not be good at lan- 
guages; we want the man who is vital, to educste 
and use him in the most vital way. Therefore we 
should keep our minds as broad as possible, and see 
‘that the men we get are men who have vitality in 
any direction which is suitable to the craft of archi- 
tecture. 


‘Tas CHAIRMAN: I think Mr. Lanchester's pro- 
motion does not traverse Professor Pite's 
position. Ttis absolutely definite and clear, and has 
been seconded, and if Professor Pite will read it, we 
an get it out of the way. 

‘Puoressor PITE read the Resolution as follows :— 
‘That this Conference recommends to the Council to 
‘take into consideration the revision and readjustment 
of the RILB.A. Prizes with the view of stimulating 
—(1) Bducation ; (2) the art of design by publishing 
‘an adequate record of progress in students’ designs ; 
(8) the production of records of ancient buildings. 

‘The resolution was put to the meeting and carried 
unanimously. 


Provesson PITE: If this is a Conference it has 
served its ‘because I would remind Professor 
Dickie that he is a collaborating member of the 
Board of Architeotural Education, with Mr. Lanchester 
hhimself and Mr. Atkinson. Professor Diskie's point 
‘as to the continuance of the Manchester course two 

beyond the Intermediate is most important. 
Mz Attineon’s point, that the Final should not be 
taken until 25 years of age, must be fought for. ‘The 
Institute Exatinstions, 08 at present run, work like 
this : As soon as & boy leaves school and is as 
 Probationer of this Institute by a school-leaving 
certificate, he begins to prepare his Final Examination 
‘Testimonies of Study. He does it at the schools in 
the country, and the Board in London have refused. 
tostopit. Iam glad to have got Mr. Atkineon as an 
ally, for the first time, as he was on the other side. 
. Lanchester’s resolution was then put, and 
carried unanimously. 


Paorssson PITE: The Board of Education have 
issued a very important Memorandum with regard to 
the teaching of building construction in technical 
institutes.* Tt would not be proper for me to state an 
opinion, butit providesa very valuable andimportant 
programme for education in building construction. 
Architeoture is specifically excluded as being » profes- 
sional subject, and I point out that the programme, 
consequently, doos not bring across the view of the 
building student the relation of building practice to 

* Sep reference to this Memorandum in Mr Hagh 
Davies's remarks at the frat Conference on Béscation, 
Jounwat. for Mare, pp. 108-9. 
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+ or rather it does not bring orafts in relation 


. to the study of form to that of handicrafts. I think 


‘the Institute should consider that, as it goes rather to 
‘the root of things. I merely draw attention to the 
fact that there is the Memorandum, a sort of Code for 
the technical institutes for some time to come, that 
should be weighed by the Council. We could draw 
the attention of the Council to it, and ask them to 
consider it and communioste their views on the sub- 
ject, which would be very valusble. 

‘Tae CHAIRMAN: What has been said will be 
printed, and I hope that will be enough. 

‘Mz. HUGH DAVIES : I may sey. on behalf of the 
Board of Bduestion, that I am sure the Board will 
welcome sny suggestions which come from this 
Institute. 





CITIZENSHIP. 


Mr.G. A. Howruneys [F-], ofLlandudno, waites — 
4 propos of the discussion which took place at 
the Conference at the Institute (as reported in the 
Jovaxar for August), and the resolution moved by 
‘Mz. Halsey Ricardo on education in the duties of 
citizenship in relation to the amenities of our towns 
snd cite, posiby the following précis of evidence 
with respect to & proposed: scheme of liberal 
University study, based on the idea of Citizenship, at 
the University College of North Wales, may interest 
members — 

In the mesiorandum submitted by the Council of the 
Gollege in November a statement waa included of the 
additions to the teaching staf in the Faculty of Arte 
deemed necessary for the strengthening and developing of 
{his side of the work of the College. ‘fo the detailed pro- 
osuls, drawn up with reference to the actual needs of the 
Eeveral de ‘s statement of general policy was 
Saded. It was explained that, in making ita recommends- 
fons the Council had hed in view the desirability of forther 
emphasising the more definitely humanistic side of the eub- 
fer fncluded in he Arte cursicalum and the need of cut 
Yating s more intelligent appreciation of nat 6, 
see ‘Tew of the lange number of students who 
‘Subsequently become ministers of religion or teachers. In 
further development of the views there expressed, the 
College now submite to the Commission proposals for 6 

al echeme of Liberal study in the Faculty of Arts, the 

















joption of which would be zendered immediately porcible 
by the additions to staff which have been, 

in particular by the establishment of 

Beonomies and the appointment of t lecturers 





in the subjects of Ethical and Political Philosophy and 
‘Modern History. In order fully to carry out the scheme in 
‘the de 1 of French, some further assistance beyond 
‘thst indicated in the Council memorandum would be re- 
‘quired, in view of the special nature of the course to be 
Provided and the probable number of students. 

"The scheme was framed in the frst instance 
to the special needs of Pass students, but the College 
‘suthorities consider that a valuable Honours Course could 
be framed on similar lines, and it is their intention to pro- 
‘ceed with the construction of such a course. 

‘The time of Pass stadents is at present too largely spent, 
both in this and in other Universities, in acquiring or 
further perfecting by linguistic and other meats oortain 
instruments of learning and culture, the value and applica- 


th a view 
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AMERICAN CITY PLANNING. 


‘The American Institute of Architects reoently 
issued & most interesting volume on City Planning 
Progress, 1917, which gives in attractive form an 
admirably illustrated summary of what is being done 
by American architects and others in connection with 
Gity Planning in hundreds of towns all over the 
United States. ‘The interest taken in the subject of 
city planning by public and professional men in 
America is emphasised by the valuable contributions 
on various phases of the subject which have-recently 
been published in America. One of the most interest- 
ing is The Planning of the Modern City, by Nelson P. 
Lewis (Chapman & Hall, Ltd., 16s. 6d. net). The 
book is intended for engineers and is frankly written 
from the engineer's point of view, and it is perhaps for 
this very reason that it will be found interesting to the 
architect, though its scope is rigidly limited by the 
‘author to the engineering sides of the problem. 

As Engineer to the Board of Rtimate and Appor- 
tionment of New York City, Mr. Lewis is intimately 
Acquainted with American municipal practice, and his 
analysis of American city planning is one thet sums 
up the ideals of city planning as seen by the enlight- 
‘ened American municipal engineer. To him the prob- 
Jem of city planning divides itself into (1) Transit; 
@) Streets ; (3) Parks and recreation ; (4) Location 
of public buildings. He somewhat strangely omits 
from the summary such important considerations 
‘as topography, water and drainage, and touches 
bub very lightly on the necersities of business and 
industries. All the rest, architecture, housing, social 
amenities, are to him mere trimmings or details of 
administration forming no pert of the city plan, and 
it is by no meane clear that he intends to provide for 
the fubure of these all-important things. 

‘This line of thought running through the book seems, 
however, at variance with the author's own definition, 
in which he says: ‘City planning is simply. the 
exercise of such foresight as will promote the orderly 
and sightly development of a city and its environs 
slong rational lines, with due regard for health, 
amenity and convenience, and for its commercial and 
industrial advancement.” Orderly and sightly develop- 
ment. No “ high falutin’” words there, no talk of 
inspiration of the people or the soul of the city, but 
plain, matter-ofact business, which, whether in- 
‘ended or not, indicates to some extent the reaction of 
the American business man’s feeling. Mr. Lewis says 
(p. 28), referring to the ideale of the average 
planner: ‘ Beauty has heretofore been his chief aim 
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‘as was clearly shown by the frequent use of the term 
‘The City Beautiful,’ which was formerly so much in- 
evidence, but which happily is now more seldom 
heard.” It behoves the architect to look to these 
matiers with a discerning eye before accepting these 
conclusions. 

There is, however, a tone of gentle banter in the 
book which makes it highly readable. Speaking of 
‘the skyscrapers of New York, he says: “ When the 
tall buildings were first erected in American cities, 
‘they were declared to be monstrosities, not only by 
visitors from abroad, but by most Americans. The 
architects, except those who were fortunate enough 
‘o secure commissions to design one or more of them, 
‘were especially offended, as they were held to violate 
the most sncred archilegtral traditions. As the 
character of their design improved and some really 
beautiful effects were prodaced the American archi- 
tects were still severely critical, and it was not until 
foreigners began to admit that many of these buildings 
‘were really beautiful that Americans began to realise 
that they had produced something which was 
admirable.” A useful digest is given of the various 
national aspects in town planning, together with some 
shrewd criticisms on the faults of German municipal 
administration and the shortcomings of European and 
American practice. One learns by others’ mistakes, 
‘but best of all by one’s own | 

‘The author puts his finger on the weak spot when 
‘he says (p. 52): ‘‘ American cities, generally, have 
little power of initiative. Legislative action is com- 
monly required to permit them to do constructive 
‘work themselves or to enable them properly to con- 
trol improvements undertaken by others.” Mr. 
Lewis need not have confined his remarks to his own 
‘country. I¢ is a remarkable commentery on demo- 
cratic communities all the world over, that little or 
nothing is done until the reins of Government fall into 
‘the hands of a strong man who can lead his fellows to 
‘the realisation of his ideals. In the multitude of 
counsellors there may be safety, bub thereis frequently 
confusion, snd continuity of policy in municipal 
matters is hardly possible with ever-changing elected 
bodies. 

In city planning matters American cities have 
srequeatly bad recourse to an expert, or a commission 
of experts. Such a body of experts, ible 
directly to the Mayor, as bead of the City Council, 
‘but with sufficient security of tenure toenable them to 
take an independent outlook on the problem, is one 
of the most hopeful solutions of this dificalty. 

There is another point upon which all who have 
given attention to the problem of town development 
ook with interest. Tn growing communities the land 
values in the outskirts steadily rise with the growth 
of the city and the need for building land, and many 
reformers in all lands have cast longing eyes on this, 
“unearned increment.” Tn most English towns this, 
increased value is the bait which attracts the specu- 
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lating builder. On the Continent there are many 
towns, such as Ulm and Stuttgart, which have them- 
selves acquired the larger portion of the building land 
fralable, oo that the town is » copasiner in all 

ilding enterprise. Mr. Lewis isa firm believer in this 
principle. There are, however, in the United States, as 
‘with us, legal difficulties in the way of municipal pur- 
chase on a large scale, and it is possible that a system 
‘by which the municipality and the owner shared the 
increase might answer the same purpose. In practice, 
however, it must be evident that the community, as 
ground landlord, bas a larger share of control, and 
possibly initiative, than itis likely to have merely as 
‘Ssleeping partnersharing the profits. 

Mr. Lewis gives some very interesting and up-to- 
dste information in respect to schemes for docks 
railroads now in hand in various parts of theAmerican 
Continent. ‘The system under which great extensions 
are now made to the electric railways, both 
overhesd railways and subways, in and around New 
York, is also of special interest in considering the 
problem of London traffic. Some £65,000,000 are 
‘ing spent jn extending thee electric railways, of 
which sum the city of New York contributes about 
‘one-half and the two railway companies operating the 
present lines the other half. ‘The building of new 
“rapid transit” lines has in the past been confined 
to the parts of the city where the present population 
‘was sufficiently dense to make the undortaking a 
paying one. Under the present plans new lines are 
‘being carried out into open land which is still un- 
developed. The effect of this policy upon rateable 
values and land values will be very great. There may 
be a deprecistion in certain congested districts where 
‘the present values are unduly high, but the increased 
‘values in the outer districts will much more than 
compensate for this, and the city will correspondingly 
benefit. At present there are 296 miles of track 
(clevated orsubway). When the proposed extensions 
are completed there will be 620 miles of track in the 
‘various electric railways. 

‘Mr. Lewis touches upon a number of wealmesses in 
the rigid rectangular plan of the typical American 
city. One of the most telling objections is the fact 
‘that the size and depth of building plots is almost 
certainly standardised—for instance, in New York 
the standard depth of plot is stated to be 100 feet, 
‘with a frontage of 20 or 25 feet. The width varies in 
different parts of the city, but the depth of 100 feet is 
almost invariable, whether the lot is situated in a 
commercial, manufacturing or residential district, and 
whether it is a millionaire’s mansion or an artisan’s 
tenement. The rich man can, of course, buy several 
plots, but the workman who desires a cheap home 
suffers a serious handicap, hence possibly the preva- 
lence of the tenement house. 

‘The steady drift of the population into the cities and 
other large centres all the world over is a point that 
cannot too often be driven home. In 1820 only one 
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‘person in twenty in the United States lived in a town 
community (having over 8,000 people). In 1900 this 
hhad increased to very nearly one in three, and the 
‘urban population of the country is inereasing at a rate 
more than three times that of the rural population. 
An European countries this movement towards the 
crowded industrial centres is still more strongly 
marked, especially in the last: few decades. Some 
thing may be possible to stem this tide of town 
wellers, but in the meantime the architects and 
builders of our modern cities are in Mr. Lewis's words 
“ confronted with problems which are not only highly 
technical, but are unsurpassed in their intensely 
‘human interest.” 
W. R. Davioaz [4.}. 





REVIEWS. 
OTTERY ST. MARY. 
‘The Collegiate Church of Ottery St, Mary. With plans, 
ardphs,snrebetion and note Gy. Ne Dato, 


2 
Ganon of ” Windsor. Quari.” Cambridge Univer 
Pree Yorn Be i 
Canon Dalton has produced a monograph of much 

value on this great western minster built “in honore 

domini nostri Jhesu Christi et beate Marie virginis 
gloriose matris sue, Sancti Edwardi, Confessoris et 
omnium Sanctorum, apud Otery Sancte Marie.” Tt 
comprises an introduction of 80 pages, which is mainly 
taken up with a minute architectural description of 
the exterior and interior of the church, and an anno- 
tated reprint of the statutes of the college. The 
statmtes are those given by Bishop Grandisson to his 

‘church in 1988 and 1839, and are contained in s manu- 

seript volume bound up with the statutes of Crediton, 

another Devonshire church, a list of obits at Ottery 

St. Mary, a collection of literary jokes, recipes for 

cooking, making inks, stained glass, ete., and a num- 

ber of medical receipts. The volume is now in the 

Exeter Cathedral library, and appears to have be- 

longed to John Exeter, who became canon and prebend 

of Crediton in 1429 and canon of Ottery in 1436, and 

who retained both preferments till his death in 1448, 

The only other known copy of Grandisson’s statutes 

isan édition de luce, alsoin manuscript, in Winchester 

Cathedral library, probably given by Grandisson to 

Bishop Edingdon of Winchester for use in drawing 

up the statutes of the collegiate churches of St. 

George, Windsor, and St. Stephen, Westminster, by 

command of Baward III. Edingdon was Bishop of 












‘Winchester from 1346 to 1866. The bull of Canon Dal- « 


ton’s large volume is devoted to the Ottery statutes, 
to which he has appended copious notes and explana~ 
tory matter ; this is by far the most valuable part of 
his work and deserves unreserved praise. We could 
wish, however, that he had given us also an English 
translation of the statutes ; it is not every English 
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layman who is familiar with the ecclesiastical Latin 
of the fourteenth century. 

‘The church, with its collegiate buildings, which, as 
at Wimborne, Ripon and Beverley, have almost 
wholly disappeared, was built for secular canons, 
mainly between 1337 and 1342. Thus it compares with 
Bishop Grandisson’s work in Exeter nave, which 
was completed by him between 1329 and 1869. At 
Exeter, however, the Bishop was but completing the 
design set out by his predecessors, Bishops Brones- 
combe, Quivil, Bitton and Stapledon, the last of whom 
hhad already built the easternmost bay of the nave. At 
Ottery Bishop Grandisson had a free hand. It is 
remarkable that he took so little edvantage of the 
opportunity to design his church de novo. But the 
fact is that, though he had been very unwilling to leave 
the Papal court st Avignon and his B ian rela 
tives at Lausanne, Geneva, Basle, Toul, and Verdun, 
hhe had been Bishop of Exeter eight years when he 
began to build at Ottery, and had core to recognise 
that in the interior of his new cathedral he had a mas- 
terpiece unsurpassed in Christendom. “ When it is 
finished,” hie says in one of his letters, it will be 
marvellously beautiful; ‘Boclesia Exon, fere ad 
medium constructs, mirabili si perficiatur pulchri- 
‘tudine renitebit.”” "It was doubiless because of his 
admiration for his cathedral that in plan his collegiate 
church is a reduced copy of it. Both churohes are 
rerfiarkable for their bilateral symmetry: in each the 
nave has the same number of bays as the chancel ; 
each has a low flanking chapel on either side of the 
chancel aisles; the planning of the ambulatory and 
Lndy chapel is similar; the Lady chapel is a reduced 
copy of that at Exeter; both churches have the 
towers at the end of the transepts instead of over the 
crossing or at the west end ; and Exeter formerly had 
tthe low timber spire over the northern tower which is 
still to be seen at Ottery. It follows that, since the 
Ottery church was built on the lines of Exeter Cathe- 
ral, a correct acoount of the latter is of great impor- 
tance for the elucidation of the design of the former. 
Ganon Dalton, however, has been misled by Arch- 
deacon Freeman's history of the cathedral ; and thus 
is led to speak of lancet windows at Ottery’ as deriva- 
tive from imaginary lancet windows in an Exeter 
Lady chapel, and of the transepts of Exeter as having 
been transformed by Bishops Marshall and Quivil 
instead of by Bishops Bronescombe and Quivil, and 
‘those of Ottery as being partly Bishop Bronescombe's 
work instead of wholly Bishop Grandisson's. What 
hhas also misled him is that all Grandisson’s windows 
‘at Ottery are Iancets, or, as he terms them, “ Early 
English.” Being ‘Barly English,” some of them, 
at any rate those of the chancel aisles, must, he asserts 
con page 16, be the aisle windows of an earlier church 
which is known to have been consecrated by Bishop 
Bronescombe in 1959. But it is quite clear from the 
‘mouldings, as was pointed out long ago by Mr. Street, 
that, though laneets, none of the windowsare thirteenth 
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century work; they are as plainly work of the four- 
‘teenth contury as the pillsts and arches and clere- 
storiesand vaultsof the interior are admitted byevery- 
ody to be. The fact is that untraceried lancets are 
by no means always work of the thirteenth oontury ; 
‘as the Osnon admits on page 14, they occur in many 
‘west country churches of the middle of the fourteenth 
century both in Devon and Comwall. That the 
Ianoets of the chancel aisles are part of the original 
church of Bishop Bronescombe consecrated in 1959 
is therefore by no means to be accepted without 
architectural evidence, which, as we have said, points 
‘the other way. It is just the absence of window 
‘tracery which gives Ottery its “ austerity of design.” 
‘The reason for it is not far to seek. We might have 
expected to see reproduced at Ottery in 1337 the elabo- 
rate traceried windows of Exeter Cathedral, especially 
‘the curvilinesr tracery of Graindisson’s nave. But 
such tracery has grave disadvantages. The glass with 
which it is filed cuts enormously to waste in the 
tracery lights ; which may be the reason why Grandis- 
Woguh gee tale of th expenive Gas fro 
instead of the expensive 
Rosen lick bad ben employed by he pedesewort 
in the chancel. By making the fourteenth century 
windows lancets at Ottery, as at Milton Abbey, Wim- 
bome Minster and elsewhere in the west country, 
‘the task of the glazier would be immensely facilitated, 
each lancet light probably being filled with a single 
canopied saint. That is how we should think of the 
noble interior of Ottery, 8s being environed, aisles 
‘and clerestories alike, with a hierarchy of saints in the 
rich stained giass of the fourteenth century. But, 
even if any of the lancets of the chancel aisles are of 
the thirteenth century, certainly the eastern ones are 
not; for they look into the two eastern bays of the 
chancel, which on this supposition was five bsys long 
when the church was merely a parish church. For 
similar reasons we cannot acoept the assumption, for 
which the evidence is very weak, thst the lower 
stories of the transepts are thirteenth century work 
and formed part of Bishop Broneseombe's church. Is 
it likely that the parish church consecrated in 1259 
would have both transepts and a chancel five bays 
Jong? You might find them in the church of a great 
and wealthy town, like Holy Trinity, Hul, but hardy 
in a little raral town like Ottery, which even now has 
only 2,540 inhabitants. 

‘It is hardly likely that Grandisson had fully com- 
pleted this grest church in five years (1337-1343) ; 
some parts, ¢g., the vestries and treasury, Lady 
chapel and the west bays of the nave, look like addi- 
tions ; they would be of but little later date, however, 





not later than his desth in 1369 ; for he was of a great - 


and wealthy family, and his see one of the richest in 
England. When he had finished, it was a church with 
f parochial nave and with the north tower parochial 
also and containing its own peal of five bells; the 
crossing transepts belonged to the canons. There 
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‘was a screen between the nave aiid the crossing, and 
another between the crossing and the choir ; both have 
beea removed. Tt may well have been felt by the 
canons that they were cramped by the parishioners’ 
coupation of the nave, “rhich would be wanted for 
‘the canons’ ons, which, inclading the boys, 
were forty strong. At any rate, @ broad aisle was 
added on the north side of Grandisson’s north nave 
aisle, between 1505 and 1530, contemporary with the 
work at St. George's, Windsor, which it resembles in 
detail, and was provided with a vaulted north porch, 
the door of which still goes by the name of the “ dead 
door” from its use in parochial funerals, As this 
doorway was parochial and the seating of the aisle, 
much of which survives, and the north tower were 
parochial also, itis quite possible that at this period, 
built epparenily with the aid of funds provided by 
‘the Marchioness of Dorset, the Dorset aisle, as it is 
called, was, as Canon Dalton suggests, not a chantry 
chapel, but a parochial aisle with its own altar at its 
cesat end till it was opened up into the north transept, 
probably in post-Reformation days. Thus in the 
sixteenth centary the nave and its aisles would be left 
in the sole occupation of the canons. We may com- 
‘pare the case of the Benedictine church of Leominster, 
‘whose great parochial aisles were added to the south 
Uithe monks! nave. The addition orth enlargement 
of parochial naves happened in many conventual 
churches. The parochial sisle would be added to 
the north of Ottery nave because the cloister, chapter 
house, library and gatehouse of the Canons were on 
the south side of the nave. 
‘Francis Box [Hon. 4.]. 
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CHRONICLE, 
‘The RLB.A, Record of Honour: Forty-seventh List. 
Fallen in the War. 

Frowsr, Lieut.-Colonel Victor Avavsrine, D.8.0., 
London Regiment [Licentiate], Killed in action 
on 5th August 

Housron, 2nd Lieut. Wittzam Wvtre, Royal Engi- 
neers [Associave, 1913}. Killed in action in 
France on 17th August. 

Markusna, Lance-Coxporal Davin Laxa, Royal 
Engineers [Assooiate, 1912]. Killed in action, 

Witaoy, 2nd Lieut. Joun Hanoy, Sherwood Foresters 
[Licentiate]. Killed in action in France on 
‘ith April. Aged thirty-three. 

Wray, 2ad Lieut. Ennesr Wannz?onn, Royal Engi- 
neers [RIB.A, Measured Drawings Medalist, 
1909]. Killed in action on 28rd August. 

O’Brrx, Epwann, R.A.M.C, [Lizentiate]. Died on 
service, 

Members? Sons. 

Stic00k, Ind Lent. Puncy Bayan, Cheshire Regi- 
ment. Died of wounds received in action in 
France on Ith August Son of Mr. 8. P, 
Bileock [F.}, of Warrington. 

‘Tonps, Captain Sevwour Burnett, Gloucester Regi- 
ment. Killed in action on 22nd August. Second 
son of Me. Perey B. Tubbs [F.] 


Military Honours. 

Rosewrwat, Brigadier-General Cuantes (Associate, 
1004], of Sydney, N.8.W., who joined the Austra- 
iian Imperial Force in August 1914, has len 
‘three times wounded end three times mentioned 
in Despathes, and has been awarded C.B, and 
OMG. 

Rivuey, Captain Bastt, Ware, South Lancs Regi- 
ment [Astociate, 1917]: awarded the Military 
Cross “for conspicuous gallantry and devotion to 
duty in carrying out daring reconnaissances 
during an attack. He obtained and sent back 
‘valuable information at a time when communica- 
tion was exceedingly diffeult, and he showed 
exceptional coolness and initiative under fre.” 

Luin, Lieut. Gorvox, R.F.A. [Associate]: awarded 
the 
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Trrscorr, 2nd Lieut, Hannrs SreenENs, RE. [Aeso- 
ciate], has been awarded a bar to the Military 
Cross conferred upon him in June last. ‘The 
Gazette says : Tn spite of incessant enemy sniping 
at close range, he exposed himself feaslesaly in 
reonganising one of his parties that had suffered 
severely by shell fie, thus completing the task of 
wiring in front of our newly established advanced 
posts. He set a splendid example of determinay 
tion and devotion to duty. 


Serving with the Forces. 

Intimation has been received that the following - 
members are serving, bringing the total to 76 Fellows, 
526 Associates, 327 Licentiates, and 207 Students :— 


Associates. 
awards 8.3. (of Singapore): 2nd Liew, LATE 
Wiokenden, Arthar 2 RNAS. 











. Royal 












Ramey, Stanley C. + Lieut, NVR. 
Laceyrraes. 

Madgin, A. J.: 2nd Lewt., A.8.C. 

Lewis, P. 8. Royal Engincers. 

Toad,'B. AL: RAN.AS. 

Payne. 2. i 

Warde, W. J. 

Liewt., Durham Light 

Promotions. 

Witch, J. 0. B. [A.], Artists’ Rifles, to 2nd Lieut., London 


Regiment. 

‘Wright, Osborn [Licentiate]. to 2nd Lieut, ASC. 

Grote, Licut. A. Le [Licentiate to Capt, Inland Water 
‘Transport, RE. 





Housing of the Working Classes. 
An important proposal has been made to the Insti- 
‘tute hy the Local Government Board in connection 
with the scheme forthe housing of the working classes. 
This involves the grant of a sum of money for the pure 
‘pose of obtaining, under the direction of the R.LB.A., 
the best plans for working-class houses, and 8 com- 
mittee is now considering the details of the proposal, 
in the carrying out of which it is hoped to secure the 
co-operation of the Allied Societies. 


‘The Proposed National War Museum. 

‘Thé following letter has been addressed from the 
Institute to the Prime Minister — 

th Seplender, 1917. 

‘Srm,—The Couneil of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects has noted the announcements in the press, 
respecting the proposed National War Museum, a pro- 
ject which, as outlined, promises to be the most im- 
portant ever undertaken in this country, and one 
whichshould command the highest architectural quali 
ties of which the Empire is capable. 

‘The Council is deeply impressed with the great im- 
portance of the work and the opportunities which it 
ill afford for a National and Imperial monument, 
worthy of the events which it will eommemorate ; and 
wishes, therefore, respectfully to suggest that when the 
time comes for considering the means hy which a suit- 











able design may be secured it may be decided that the 
‘most desirable procedure will be by = public campeti- 
tion amongst the architects of the whole Empire. 

‘The Council of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects would be prepared to co-operate and assist in the 
‘orgenization of such a competition if ealled upon to do 
0, and would be pleased to send a deputation to lay 
before you its views if thought desirable —We are, Sir, 
‘Your mnost obedient Servants, 

‘Henny T. Hane, President. 
E. Guy Dawsen, Hon. Secretary. 


‘The RILB.A, Galleries 
‘he Army Couail have reuintoned the Galleries, 
known as the Maddox es forming part of 


the Institute and situated at the rear of No. 9 
Conduit Street. The Galleries are required as tem- 
porary quarters for the excess staff of the Canadian 
Forestry Corps, which is closely connceted with the 
Home-Grown Timber Department of the Board of 
Trade. The Civic Survey which has had the use of 
the Galleries during the past two years are now ac- 
commodated in the Common Room 


‘Council Appointments to Standing Committees. 
‘The following appointments to the Standing Committees 
have en mae bythe Counc under By ow St: 
Atte Maare J, ou, Masry Redler, John W. 
‘mpson, Harry Sir, . 
Lirasirexe.—Sit John Borate, RSA. LLD., Mees. 
J.D, Ones, HM. Fletcher, BL G. Tbberson, Brook 


Kitehin. 
‘Paactics.—Meesrs. F. A. Powell, Herbert A. Satchell, 

HA. Saul, W. Henry White, Wm. Woodward. 
‘Scimves.—Mestrs. H.W. Burrows, C. A. Daubaey, 


‘Berard Dieksee, J. E. Franck, W. Jacques. 












Cambridge University School of Architecture, 
Professor Edward 8. Prior [F.] in the last issue of 
the Jounxat, called attention to the facilities for re- 
search in building science which are being provided 
by Cambridge University in connection with its Archi- 
tectural School. Advanced students are recommended 
to take advantage of the arrangements the University 
is making for the equipment of research and experi- 
‘mentin (1) the Stace, (2) he Proce, and (8) the 
‘Administrations of Buildings. Professor Prior will be 
eased to ve information fo enyone who may wish 
to treat suoh questions experimentally in the interests 
of British art and science. 


Australia and Town Planning. 
Arrangements have been made for an Australian 
‘Town Planning Conference and exhibition to be held in 
Adelaide during October. Questions of national in- 
terest afecting town planning will be discussed, having 
particular reference to Anstralia and civic art, the 
future of Australian cities, and the Federal Capital ; 
whilst as regards the New South Wales section, papers 
will be read treating of the problems of Greater Sydney 
and New South Wales, in relstion to municipal town- 
planning control and administration, the transit 
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problems of Greater Sydney, and the principles of 
civie design applied to Greater Sydney. 


Sydney, N.S.W., Open Spaces. 

Mr. John Sulman [F-] has been successful in his 
public-spirited opposition to the recent, proposal of 
the New South Wales Government to encroach upon 
the “Domain” for the erection of an extension of 
Sydney Hospital. The Domain is the largest open 
‘space in the centre of Sydney and, as Mr. Sulman has 
pointed out, there are several alternative sites avail- 
able for the needs of the hospital. Tt is satisfactory to 
note that the Premier, Mr. W. A. Holman, and his 
Government have now undertaken that no further 
eneroschments upon this pubic open space wll be 
permitted. Both Mr. Sulman and the New South 
‘Wales Government are to be congratulated on this 
result. 





THE EXAMINATIONS, 


Liceatiates and the Fellowship, 

‘The following Licentiates have passed the Examinations 
qualifying for candidature as Fellows: — 

Hanyay: Wau Aurxaxpes, 5 Bennetts Hill, Bir- 







Gunaro E., Security Buildings, Queen Street, 


land, N.Z. 
‘Watiax Janus Manwapvxe, Wyke Road, 


Gillingham, Dorset. 
oe LL St Mark's Square, 


Powsit“Bomeer Simezy, 
Regent's Park, NW. 

Rormmn: Canoes Tawtrs, ILM. Offce of Works, 

Storey's Gate, S.W. 
NOTICES. 
The RLB.A. Statutory Examinations, 

Examinations for Certificates of Competency to act 
as District Surveyor under the London Building Act, 
1894, and as Building Surveyor under Local Acts and 
Authorities, will be held in London on 24th, 25th, and 
26th October 1917. Applications must be sent in to 
the Secretary R.I-B.A. on or before the 10th October. 

‘New Supplement to Kalendar 1915-16. 

Instead of the usual Kalendar it has been decided to 
issue @ Supplement to the Kalendar of 1918-16 on the 
lines of that issued last year, but containing lists of 
new members and changes of address during the past 
two years. Members who have not already notified 
their changes of address are requested to be good 
‘enough to do so not later than the 15th October. 
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CO-OPERATION IN DESIGN. 
Discussion at the Eighth Informal Conference held at the Royal Institute of British Architects, 16th May 1917. 


‘Mr. Anrep W.S. Cross, M.A.Cantab. [7], in the Chair, 


pals: AR TEMMETD [F] read the folowing 
aper :— 

‘The proceedings of this Conference, indeed the very 
existence of this Institute, may be taken as evidence 
that we recognise the advantages of co-operation, but 
suggest that our somewhat half-hearted co-operative 
action has hitherto been directed more towards safe- 
‘guarding our material and professional interests than 
to widening our mental horizon and quickening our 
spiritual perception. ‘The principle of intelligent co- 
‘operation botwoen those concemed in actual building 
operations—between the architect and the decorator, 
the architect and the craftsman—is now fully recog- 
nised ; but the way in which this principle should be 
put into practice appears to be a question on which 
there is more to be said. I hope it will be said by 
those better qualified than Tam to say it. 

This is one aspect of co-operation, and a very im- 
portant one ; but that to which I would draw attention 
is the need for closer and fuller co-operation between 
architects themselves during the conception and de- 
velopment of their designs before building co-opers- 
tion has a chance to begin. More particularly would I 
point to the immense value of real spitit of co- 
operation and mutual assistance ; to its widening 

fect on the mental outlook, its stimulating effect on 
‘the imagination, and its general tendency towards 
raising the standard of architecture and the repute of 
those who practiseit. Isubmit that the possibilities of 
this form of co-operation have not been sufficiently 
explored. This may be partly due to racial charac- 
teristies, and partly to the fact that we are just emerg- 
ing from a period of unrestricted individualism in 
design, and may be still susceptible to its influence. 
During this poriod genius dwelt apart, and wrought in 
splendid isolation, jealously guarding its trade secrets, 
as deedsof apprenticeship testify. Each designer was 
Inw unto himself. Everyone went his own way simply 
because it was his own way, indifferent, apparently, to 
-his destination, and priding himself on the fact that, 
‘whatever else his work might or might no be, atleast 
it was his own. “A poor illfavoured thing, sir, but 
mine own.” The mere fact that it was entirely “mine 
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own” down to the last eupboard-door handle or case- 
‘mont fastener was evidently considered ample exouse, 
or even justification, for its poverty and ill-favour. 
Bach man for himself and the devil take the hinimost 
adopted as a rule of artistic conduct created an etmo- 
sphere of mutual jealousy and veiled hostility in which 
it was actually possible to refuse to publish one’s 
drawings for fear that others might leara something 
from them. So was knowledge spread and architecture 
advanced, 

‘The perverted morality of this golden rule need not 
detain us. Obviously the devil would take the fore- 
‘most, nof the hindmost, by any ethical standard con- 
csivable now. What concems us, however, is the lack 
of ifitelligence that failed to perceive that we are all 
members of the same body, and cannot flourish in- 
dividually unless the whole body flourishes collec- 
tively, and that if we fal to support the body we our- 
selves must ultimately perish. Tt concerns us because 
we are faced with the result, the inevitable reaction 
of the lowered vitality of the ill-nourished body upon 
the health ofits individual members. 

Granted that we now breath» a ‘moro congenial 
atmosphere, and that a more enlightened self-interest 
hnas tought us that we can best serve our own interests 
by serving those of the body to which we belong, that 
the more we give the more we rveive; but are we yet 
fully persuaded that isolation is mental and spiritual 
starvation, and that the quality of a design is of more 
importance than its authorship? 

‘To those who still hold the opinion that each man’s 
design is, and must be, entirely his own this question 








of co-operation may present some difficulty. ‘The 
mere idea of a collective concept, or of co-operating 
to produce a concept, may suggest « paradox or & 


contzadiction in terms, I thinkitis Merch Phillipps 
who points out that architecture is the most intel- 
lectuslised of all the arts. If, beating this in mind, 
and accepting the view that it is also a communal 
product expressing certain aspects of communal life, 
‘we examine the natare of our work, the conditions 
under whieh it is carried out, and the mental processes 
involved, the difficulty may, perhaps, disappear. We 
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may even srrive at the conclusion that no man’s 
design ever is, or can be, entirely his own, or, to be 
‘more precise, that no architectural design ever is, or 
‘ean be, the outcome of a single mind. 

We ‘have to remember that, although under the 
impulse to ereate we may all visualise castles in the 
Tejera eter at sch pool esta 
sorcopis mately mataraloe, i may’ be posible fo 
suddenly create, to visualise fastettaneoaly, and 
straight way to go and build just the one building 
‘that can express the mood of the moment—it may be 
‘possible, but the pointis, we don’tdoit. Wedonot get 
the chance. We may have the impulse and the vision, 
‘but not the opportunity. A jure allowed to the 

t or the musician is denied to the architect. 
Hie can only design the buildings that other people 
require, and when they require them. He finds his 

ity for self-expression limited by the fact 
that both the impulse to build, the nature of the 
building and the germ of the idea for its design 
riginate with those who-need the building, not with 
‘those who build it; as well as by the further fact that 
accommodation, sife, cost, and so forth, are all pr 
determined and ated to him as factors in & 
‘problem he is ealled upon to solve. Regarding oar 
Work from this point of view—the solution of « 
given ined problem—we may be disposed 
fo admit that co-operstion in its solution is 
possible. 

‘There may be buildings so small and so sit that 
the solution of any problem they present is obvious, 
but there are others so large and so complex that it 
can only be arrived at slowly by analysis leading to 
synthesis, a process of gradually building up or 
evolving @ mental concept which must be not only 
complete in itself but the one that presents the right 
solution of the particular problem in hand. When we 
consider the nature and the amount of the pre- 
liminary analytic work required before we are in a 
Pile to preced to eoyntbes; the daogeral pe, 
mature synthesis, under pressure of the time limit ; 
‘the mumber of possible solutions that present them- 
selves, and the smount of judgment required to choose 
‘between them, we may be prepared to admit that co- 
‘operation is not only possible but desirable. Indeed, 
igs Gh ging oomplenty ef soy, te fnreus 

of society, the increase 
Tre RT oe whe oe have troche 
‘problems involved in the tendency to build ever 
Targer and more complex buildings, to bring groups of 
buildings, and even whole towns, within the scope of 
‘a single architectural synthesis; when we realise, 
jn short, that architecture is an art that is only in its 
infancy, we may be willing to admit that co-operation 
isnot only desirable but necessary—if only by way of 
division of labour. 

‘The practical advantages of division of labour are 
‘obvious. Considerable progress has been made, par- 
ticularly in America, by the astociation—in pariner 
ship or otherwise—o! men of different aptitudes, each. 
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of whom specialises om his own branch of the problem, 
‘but Iam more interested for the moment in tose who 
‘combine to study every aspect of the problem together, 
and to produce # joint solution. When two or three 
‘axe gathered together, sharing the same mental out- 
look or attitade towards their art, and work together 
to the same ends, they mutually’ strengthen, stimu- 
Inte and inspire one another, and personalities seem 
to mingle, melt and fuse into a something grester 
than any one of them, a collective personality—the 
personality of the group. This joint personality ap- 
ppesrs able to produce a complete mental conoept—a 
Joint solution of the problem which is not that of any 
‘one member of the group, which is different from that 
‘which any one member would have produced! alone, 
and which, in my view, may be, should be, and 
generally is, better than that'which any one member 
could have preduced alone, 4 design embodying uch 
‘8 concept seems to reflect the collective personality of 
‘the group, notthe individuality of any one person, and 
to be govemed by a dominating idea, not by a domi- 
nant mind. 

This suggestion of « collective personality may 
sppear fantastic and quite unnecessary to those who 
Hold that « design mast be the outcome ofa single 
mind. They may prefer to take the view that any such 
gzoupofmenis sure to bedominted by one individual, 
the real creator of the design, to whom the‘éthers are 
really assistants ; and that any improvement in the 
quality of the design would be due to their infiuence, 
‘which seems to point to the value of sssigtimco, pro- 
vided it is co-operative. 

‘We never seem to have considered how far our 
‘work may be simplified and its quality improved by 
sgmpetbeti and intligent co-operative asistance. 
We do not know how to use our assistants. If we 
do not exploit them we still continue to regard them 
too much as draughtemen, or even as clerks, and 
too little as assistant designers. Instead of taking 
‘them into our confidence, opening dur minds to them 
and discussing the problem with them, as man to 
‘man—recognising that out greater experience may be 
our only claim to Tead—instead of using them to 
help us to analyse the programme, study the various 
factors of the problem, examine the potentialities of 
various possible solutions, and generally assist us in 
clarifying end arranging our ideas and srriving at our 
general concept of the scheme, we bring them in as 
Graughtsmen when the ontline of the scheme, 
is completed and the chance for co-operative assistance 
is passed. I wonder if we quite reslige how much we 
lose by this procedure, and how much the younger 
generation loses. The study of cotipleted results may 
‘be advantageous to the student, but itis not the same 
thing as watching snd taking part in the mental 
processes whereby they are obtained. The assistant, 
citheras ghost or as draughtsman, mustdisappear,and 
be by the assistant architect, trained in the 
schools to co-operate, 
edge, build up # tradition of method, and arrive sf” 





we are to pass on our knows. 
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‘that general mental outlook in common so necessary 
to the advancement of architecture. 

Possibly this brings us to the real reason why we do 
not co-operate more often. Not because we will not, 
but because we cannot, because we have no traditional 
method of working and no mental outlook common to 
us all. We cannot wall: together cheering and sus- 
taining one another by the way, because we walk in 
different ways. Small groups, perhaps, go the same 
‘way—possibly arm in arm, co-operating as they go— 
Dut these groups have not yot agreed on any one way 
in which they can all wa'k together. ‘This way must 
be found, even if we all have to modify our views, 
and trust less to our own unaided sense of direction 
in order to find it ; for itis the way. of progress by co- 
‘operation in design. 


Tas OHAIRMAN: Mr. Jemmett hes given us 
‘mach food for reflection. I think the position he takes 
up as to architects sharing the same meotal attitude 
‘t0\produce the same mental concept, as he describes 
it, is unattainable unless, to begin with, architeots are 
educated together. What I think an ideal education 
for an architect is for his preliminary training to be 
received in oommon with the preliminary art training. 
of the painter and the sculptor. If Alfred Stevens is 
right in the assertion that there is only one Art, you 
do not want to have separate educational establish- 
ments ; and until the student, whether he be architect 
ot painter or sculptor, isin a position to begin special- 
ising in his own work, I think you will only get that 
same mental attitude. Mr. Jemmett’s remarks as to 
the divergent.road taken by architeota will apply much 
more strongly to the divergent road taken by painters 
and sculptors educated in a different direction. You 
would only get that unity in the Arts if you educated 
yourembryonie artists, to a certain point, together. Tn 
school of that kind you would have an interchange of 

‘when the men are young. Tein extremely Gift- 
ult, as far as my limited experience goes, to work 
really comfortably and profitably with s man you 
have never met before in your lif, a man whose ideas 
may coincide with your own or be diametrically op- 
poted to them. Supposing, for instance, you had 
ocasion to call in the services of a sculptor, or a 
decorative artist, you would naturally call in the man 
of whose training and sympsthiesyouknewsomething, 
It is rarely that you get to know a man, his character 
‘and idiosyncrasies when you come to know him only 
late in life. Early youth is the time for forming 
friendships: at thab period there would be mutual 
cxiticism : the sculptor would criticise the architect's 
designs, andthe young architect would oriticise the 
soulptor’s work, and the painter would criticise both, 
I think this interchange of ideas would be a mos 
‘Yaluable system in education, for it would encourage 
tho viewing of things from different standpoints, 
Therefore the preliminary training of all men in the 
artistio profession shonld, it seems to me, be a sort of 
joint one. Of course, Mr. Jemmett has more than 
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once nid stress on the difficulties of architects them- 
selves, those who fave been brought up in different 
schools of thought finding it difficult to co-operate. 
Think that is very true. Surely some day there will 
bo a great Government School of National Art, subsi- 
dised by the State, perhaps, but not necessarily, for I 
think if ought not to he directed by the State, as far 
as the curriculum of study is conesmed. Something 
on the lines of the Hoole des Beaux-Arts is desirable 
here. There the students of the first two years work 
together : each has to attend the same classes, and 
they are all imbued with the same ideas, and that, 
I think, is productive, on the whole, of a good 
result. 





Ma. H. V. LANCHESTER [F.]:. The only qualif- 
cation T feel T have for speaking this afternoon is the 
fnct that I am one of those architects who have 
worked persistently in collaboration with others. 
There are men here who pethaps share with me that 
qualification. T have only gone in that direction to 
a very limited extent compared with the possibilities 
inthe future. Inso fer as I have pursued that course, 
T feel that both myself and those with whom I have 
‘worked have benefited very greatly: in getting our 
outlook broadened, in conceiving laxger general prin 
ciples of design, thus making up, in some degree, for 
the limitations of what I regard as a very unsatisfac- 
tory education, which I think we all admit to have 
hhad in the past. I do feel that there is considerably 
better hope for us in the future—and, I trust, in the 
near future—with regard to preliminary training in 
our art, I think a good desl of confusion exists with 
regard to art training, T would like to state the point 
of view which was put to mo, comparatively recently, 
by M. Horta, who was over here, and who was given 
control of the Beaux-Arts School in Brussels. ""T.do 
not pretend,” he said, " to try to teach people an art. 
‘What I want to do—nd I like to begin with children 
of shout four or five yeate of age—is to teach them to 
observe, to sce everything, and to see it thoroughly, 
to me sveryihing there is about it. Those who grow 
up sesing everything there is to be seen, if they have 
got any artistic quality in them at all, it is bound to 
come out.” We know that when M. Horta had that, 
school under his control he insisted that his pupils 
and those who were working with him should see 
{hinge abeoiely. "He begun with templet 
for the young you must begin with simple things, Fle 
Dogan with pea, and asked what there was to see 
about it. Somebody said it was round. Then he 
rolled it along, and asked, “‘Is it round?” ‘Then the 
pupils began to look at it more closely, and found it 
‘was not round, that it hed various subtloties of shape. 
Later he took them to the growth of plants, and asked 
‘them what they could see: how they grow, their 
connections, the shape of the leaves, the veining, and 
so on. ‘Then he passed to snimals, and from them to 
‘the human form: how the muscles are half hidden 
and half revealed by the skin and tissues. Finally he 
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said: “If they have got any art in them they can 
now develop it.” It may strike you as an extreme 
‘view. But it brings out the begisinings of an under- 
standing on tho basis of which a man ean build up 
his ar. Te ses fo me, however, tht when he as 
jot some way on that programme the architect 
fo go a great deal furor." He has, as Mr. Jemmett 
said, the communal basis of his work to consider, its 
function, its mixture. It has, underlying it, some 
sort of utilitarian purpose. I mean “ utilitarian ” in 
the broadest sense: it as to expres that purpoe a 
beautiful way and in a rational way. When we 
come to these things it becomes, to most of us— 
because we have been trained in this haphazard way— 
‘avery difficult task. We worry, and say, “I know 
there is something at the back of this, but how is it 
to be expressed?” I candidly admit that, in one’s 
‘excursions into these things, nine times out of ten one 
arrives at the conclusion that one is off the track. 
Sometimes one has even put it into brick,and stone, 
and. only then realises it is off the track. I think if 
‘we att got that first observation and train one’s ideas 
of beauty, and subsequently of logic, and train one’s 
ideas of expressing need, we shall much less frequently 
‘got off the track than we have been in the habit of 
“doing. IE we had this preliminary study on such lines 
aa that we should instinctively come together and be 
able to see things more or less in the same way, much 
‘more so than we have been in the habit of doing. The 
sort of training we have had disorganises everything. 
Tom particularly thinking of our competitions and 
‘things of that sort, "If you look into the average com- 
petition in England, you see that in nine cases out of 
fen the designs have gone off the track, and the only 
result to hope for would be to pick out & design which 
is oss off the track than most of the others, and ho} 
thet the man who did fe poseaee the loge and the 
faculty of getting nearer to a solution than the others 
and when he carries out the work that he will be 
able to got a little mearer still. Tf we had that basis, 
of knowledge as to how these functions were to be 
logically and beautifully expressed we should be able 
to seo much better what our fellow artists were driving 
at, and we should have & consensus of opinion as to 
how the thing had arrived at the right solution. Tf 
‘wo had thatieducation we should be able to gain much 
more from the co-operation which Mr. Jemmett sug- 
gests than tnder our prosent methods. But I believe 
that oven with onr prosent defective faculties—and I 
think we must all recognise thet our faculties, through 
lack of exereise in our youth, are defective—we shall 
be able to gain something by co-operation with each 
other with regard to design, particularly with regard 
to our interpretation of the expression of needs into 
terms of besuty. T have always felt that myself, 
Thave always felt that criticism from the man whos. 
opinion and training T have valued has never failed 
to pick out some wealness. I do not say the remedy 
hhe proposes is usually the remedy I should choose 
myself, but it has nearly always proved to me thet, 
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there is a weakness somewhere which has to be gone 
into and reotified. 

Another advantage that I can see in such a system 
of co-operation would be a definite continuity in 
‘tradition, Wo see too often that our best men seem 
to leave no school behind them. ‘There may pethaps 
Ihave been one or two men working with them who 

> bave benefited by their brilliance and their highly 
‘trained intellect. But supposing those best men got 
men, who were more or less sympathetic with their 
attitude, in close contact and working steadily with 
thom, and thab every new comer was most carefully 
chosen as one who was sympathetic in his method, it 
seems to me we might expect to see continuity from 
generation to generation, the carrying on of a very 
high tradition. We should then, as it were, organise 
‘our work, s0 as to get the best out of the men at our 
disposal, and so get better work all round. 


Provesson LETHABY [F.]: [feel gvateympathy 
with Mr, Jemmett’s paper, and also with Mr. Lanches- 
ter’s delightfully modest speech-a modesty which 1 
‘ould like to shave, #T could.» Ofeoume, what I moy 
call “ group sympathy ”—and the bigger the group 
Yecomes, the better—is an enormous thing. All 
ductive work can only properly, T think, come 
what you may call group sympathy: 1 mean in any 
school of iiterature, or any new movementin painting, 
or that sort of thing. But Mr. Jemmett seemed to 
suggest @ little more than that : he suggested a sort 
of Committee Architecture. That, it seems to mo, 
is nearly impracticable. ‘There might be a discussion, 
certainly, on equal grounds, but it seetns to me there 
must be scaptainoftheship. And what Ihave called 
Committee Architecture, apart from group sympathy 
—a thing which is of absolute value—seems to me 
impossible. But the co-operation on the other plan 
‘which he mentioned—namely, the association of divers 
gifts—seems to me to be most practical, and most 
necessary now in relation to big complex building 
problems. I hope I make that clear. 

‘Thats really all I bave to say on the main question. 
It is one line of necessary growth—a great and essen- 
tial thing, I feel sure ; and until we get more into the 
habit of real association in producing big works we 
shall not move very far or do very much. Tam sure 
‘thatis one line of advance. Iagree, so far, entirely. 

TéT may now make a little cavilling personal note, I 
would say we are getting to talk a new eant language : 
this talk about a concept,” “a solution of the pro- 
lem,” “expression in terms of beauty,” and such 
things, which sound awfully well. But, first of all, it 
is difficult for an ordinary person to know what is 
meant ; and, secondly, what does it all amount to ? 
I do not care if a thing bas a conception ; my street is 
fall of conceptions ; we should ‘common-sense. 
I do not know of any modern building in which this 
wonderful * e 
iteelf—what are terms of beauty”? Therefore why’ 
do we confuse ourselves with this grand and unreal 
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language ? The people who do the work of the world 

lootors, scientific men, engineers and so on—do not 
talk language of that sort, and it is time we should 
drop it. Until we do we are only again building up 
artificialities which may hetray us. 


Mr. LANCHESTER: It I may speak agein, Sir, 
‘the expressions Professor Lethaby refers to may be 
considered clichés, but there is something which itis a 
little difficult to convey in other words. I think what 
‘we want to say is that there are certain things which 
seem lacking in the English handling of architeotural 

oblems, compared with the Continental handling. 
‘no of them is this—and that is realy a the root of 
what I want to say—that we fail, relatively, in putting 
into conerete form the expression of a purpose and in- 
‘tention in a building. And it has appeated—rightly 
cor wrongly—that in some of the Continental schools 
‘they have, more or less, given their students a lead in 
‘the methods, the short-cuts, as it were, to got this ex- 
pression into the character of the plan, the massing 
‘and the general treatment of their building. Whon we 
compare British building with Continental building 
in those respects—Iet us leave out all the other things 
‘that we do not like and that we think are frivolous 
‘and unbesutiful about Continental buildings, and get 
down to the broad things—we find they have the sort 
of feeling which should come into the mind of people 
‘when they are oocupied in and about such a building. 
‘They do seem to have got, in some way, a sort of 
system of expressing, by the disposition of the com- 
ponent parts of a building, the character of the build- 
ing. We recognise it, perhaps, in the case of our 
churches, a certain restraint and dignity about them ; 
bbut wo do not seem to have recognised it in many of 
our other public buildings. We see a building down 
the street, but we oannot tell until wo meet the Curator 
that itis & museum : we see another building, but we 
do not know what is its purpose until wo got inside it. 
‘There is a stage in a man’s career when he must begin 
to realise that he must think first what the function 
of the building is, before he attempts his design, to 
make that building an excuse for an architectural 
conception. What I mean, I know Mr. Jemmett will 
put into better language then I have, 


Mr. ROBERT ATKINSON (F.]: Iam very much 
interested in Mr. Jemmett’s Paper. Tthink on exactly 
the same lines, but there are a few small details on 
which I differ. T was very much interested, too, in 
Professor Lethaby’s discussion on sympathy. He 
falked about group sympathy, which [ am very 
pleased to hear he agrees with, because a very few 
years ago group sympathy seemed to be scorned and 
‘sa upon because it was not individual. People 
sgemed to think that if everybody was fumed out 
‘Of the same mould, the same gchool, individualisa- 
tion would be Killed. Apparently, that idea seems to 
have died a natural death, and now we think it is an 
advantage that people should think in the same direc- 
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tion, And in that direotion would come co-operation. 
Tt could not be avoided, because people would all 
think more or less in the same way, and would think 
the same things beautiful. Tam not sure 1 like the 
idea of a Committee of Architecture, as Professor 
Lethaby says, because here you would have a group of 
‘men, perhaps working and walking in the same direc~ 
tion’: but some of them are jeslons, and one or two 
of them must be dominant. Rather than not be 
dominant, they might. not put out their best) work. 
So in a Committee of Architecture you might not get 
the best work, though in theory you ought to. ‘Then 
there is the word “expression,” which T often use 
myself. Tt seems to me that that combines all the 
functions of architecture: its use, its construction, 
and everythingelse. Itscems to me beauty is merely 
the measure of the man who looks at it. A person 
‘who understands these things looking at a fine build 
ing vould see init bnuties which even the designer 
did not intend. Té is, perhaps, a question of eda- 
cation along cortain lines, and it is only visible to 
architects: the man-in-the-street is not capable of 
forming an opinion upon the subtleties themselves : 
‘the differences between a warehouse and a store, and 
so on. To the architoot, however, they will be 
perfectly apparent, 

‘Taming to individualism, which I think ia now 
dead, very recently individualism was a thing which 
ran mad : every porson seemed to think he could not 
be individual unless he had an individual, a peculiar, 
style as well. We see Colloutt doing Plateresque, and 
Norman Shaw doing Tudor, and someone else doing 
Dutch gables, and there was an idea that no one else 
must do it. Tf in those days some tradesman went 
and asked five or six architects for a building, and 
each gave him their style, they could not all be 
solutions of the poor tradesman’s problem, and 90 he 
‘would have to live during the rest of his life in a 
building which externally looked Gothic, or something 
else, but did not fit his requirements. I think the 
beginning of a design must be from the inside, from 
the tradesman’s point of view : if it does not fit his 
shop or his millinory business, itis a usoless piece of 
architecture, But, as I have said, Iam glad that is 
dying out: we are now getting more at any rate on 
level lines, and trying to get more expression than 
individualism, 

‘And I think that, afterall, we come back to the root 
of the problem, and that is education, because oo- 
operation must be fostered by education: that is 
really where it would begin: it is where its origin 
comes. And I might say, as a young architeot, that 
‘we feel very strongly that we ought not to be bound 
by any State schools, or London County Council regu- 
lations. We want to be architects and work our own 
education and our own salvation, We do not want 
to be State.subsidised at all. We do not want to be 
orderedabout and work under hide-bound restrictions, 
because that would kill architecture in a very short 
period. I think that the more the architect's educa- 
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tion expands, the more co-operation we shall get, 
Deore these’ men will seo each other in the school 
‘and will know each other's capacities. They will 
form friendships, and the friendships will be as much 
friendships of admiration as are friendships in the 
ordinary way, such things will naturally bring co- 
operation. ‘Thus, eventually, practically everybody 
‘will be working on the same lines, and architecture 
will become a national style, instead of an individual- 
istic one. 


Mz. D.'B, NIVEN [7]: I think we are rather too 
‘much inclined to work in water-tight compartments 
fg architects : we do not come sufficiently into con- 
‘uct with painters and sculptors and other artistic 
eople, or even in contact with our clients as much 
fis wo should do. Wo have our own ideas, and, too 
often, T fear, force them down our clients’ throats, 
If we were more in touch with life—and after the 
‘war we must be more in touch with life—we would 
henafit all round. If these conferences are to be con- 
‘tinned would it not be possible to get painters and 
‘s6alpton’ to attend thera as well as architects. The 
series of conferences have been excellent, and they 
have been doing a great deal of good in a quiet way. 
Co-operation is in the air : everyone should co-operate 
or combine in the future more than formerly. Tis not 
merely a case of working in partnership. In America 
‘they have gone in for co-operation more than we have 
here, and in that country you find. stdhitects com- 
bining with enginesrs, and even with lawyers. Of 
course, in London it is immensely difficult to do work, 
and it would be a good thing if sometimes an archi- 
‘ect had s lawyer as & partner to steer him clear of 
sonie of the pitfslls. Tn fact, only after an architect 
bas worked all round the subject, and found what are 
the limitations and difficulties, ean he start with bis 
design ; and thon he is so hampered, and has had the 
stuffing 20 knocked out of him, that itis dificult to do 
anything. ‘The manufacturers in this country are, I 
know, thinking a good deal about co-operation : they 
reelise that business cannot be conducted in the future 
in the same way as formerly, and they are already 
finding out how best they can combine. Mr. Lio 
George recently told some of the Labour people they 
stiist have audacity ; that everything was possible in 
the future. ‘The world is in a state of flux, and many 
things. we bave been almost afraid to suggest will be 
considered sud will be perfectly possible. hereatter. 
Goroperston, however, is rometiaes a, compromise, 

en two men are working together, and they consult: 
‘one another, snd are both ‘ronal rng eu itis not 
always a source of strength, sometimes it is & source 
‘of weakness : there is a Jevelling-up, but there is also 
a levelling-down. The critical faculty comes out in 
co-operation—butsometimes it is dangerous. A man 
‘with an intuitive sense may be’ bowled over by oxi 
ism, and, although he feels that logically the ori 
tésm may'be coud, he yet feels within hmeel that 
there are more than two sides to the question, Some- 
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times, too, you find a man, even when not working in 
partnership, who may not even be a good draughts- 
man but who is influencing for good his surroundings, 
and the young men who pass through his hands, and 
that his personality is impressed on everything’ that 
‘comes out of his office, on everything his assistants do, 
Some partners co-operate in @ particular way : one 
partner has certain qualities, and the other certain 
‘other qualities, and they early recognise their strength 
and their weakness. Tn other cases you find partners 
‘working in a more individual manner : where one man 
‘gets a job, he leads in that job, atid but rarely consults 
4his partner: the partner always being there to be 
‘consulted ; and even though, on accountof twentieth 
“century onditions, they may find it desirable te:work 
in partnership, yet they retain their own individtal- 
ity, ond thoroaghly master their individual jobs, 
metely having their partner in reserve. When groups 
of men are working together, they influence one 
another, and sometimes their tastes have much in 
common after such co-operation, 
‘Tur CHAIRMAN: Do you think that would be 
the case if the partners are from different schools ? 

Mn, NIVEN; I think they are bound to come 
closer together ‘fiom symipathetic relationship after 











Paorsssor LETHABY : May I turn fora moment 
to this question raised by Mr. Lanchester? Ttis very 
intersting. Tha neue, cary forward a great body 
of tradition in their architectural work. «-For myself, 
I think they are both the greatest and, in a sense, the 
most backward in the world now. Of course, they 
carry forward this wonderful body of experience in all 
their work: in planning, in their own methods of 
workmanship, ‘and even in the school methods of 
drawing. Tt is a wonderf I system of getting rapid 
work, direct; work, and so on. But along with it— 
party becanso they have never, as yet, apparently 

en broken up by what we were broken up, by the 
so-called “‘ Gothic Revival "—they are drifting into 
scepticism. They still carry forward their presup- 
positions, and elong with the greatest skill and gift 
and attainment they are, to me, the weakest in 
‘esthetic doctrine : they are fifty years behind, except 
in the teaching of Viollet-le-Duc, of course. "Mine is 
an individual view, and Iam probably wrong: it is 
that the French are at, once enormously in advance, 
and carry forward this valuable body of splendid ° 
tradition, and alongside with itis a body of exeeeding 
‘thin intellectual and architectural twaddle meaning 
nothing at all, And to take up a work like that of 
Guadet is simply to come upon an astounding revela- 
tion, He knows everything in the world, yet along 
side the most perfect and penetrating criticism on 
architecture, the selection of examples, and 90 on, You 
‘come upon the most unbelievable imbecility in ‘the 
next page. And it all goes down in the Dictionary of 
Architecture as, apparently, of the same value. They 
have not gone through thestageof disruption which we 
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have, and which the Germans have, and which the 
Belgians have, and which more or lees the Americans 
have too, although they are founding very largely on 
‘the Fronch. Tt is on that I venture to protest, the 
taking over of the French hody of doctrine into our 
schools alongside of their magnificent tradition of 
practice, Let us not take over their false ssthetics 
‘and their talking about concepts, and programmes, 
‘and so on. These matters should be approached, I 
think, as the designing of a battleship is approached. 
‘A house contains other things : it meeds to be finished 
‘with sking of plaster and, perhaps, wall-papers, and, 
possibly; hing with pictures: but tho problem is 
essentially the same as that of the battleship, and we 
are not doing sufficient because we do not look directly 
‘at the problems. If we had considered perfect cottage 
Yulin ding the lst hondred years, we mighé have 
‘been able to build a cottage, which wo certainly cannot 
‘at present. Most people live in small houses. If we 
had lookell at the problem of house-building, we might 
Ihave heen able to build a small house such as We 
‘would like to live in. But nobody can build a 
sound house. ‘There are still such small things as 
racked ceilings and damp walls, smoky grates, bad. 
floors, draught and dark. 


‘Mz, NIVEN: I have been privileged to do some 
work in France, and one finds there that the ordinary 
workman has a. of tradition. If you leave 
anything out in a drawing, we know the mess the 
British workman makes of it. But the French work- 
man cannot go wrong ort certain Hines : it is in him, 
‘And we find the people generally much interested in 
architecture. If anything new is going on in a town, 
the people make time to see how it is going on, and 
expressions of opinion are clearly given. They also 
are interested in the history of the subjeot. A man 
who was engaged in breaking stones by a roadside 

telling me one day about the Field of the 
Goth of Gold and the times of Francis I. and Henry 
‘VIL. The ordinary working man in France has an 
amazing knowledge of artistic things, of history and 
of tradition. 





Mr. JEMMETT : In reference to what has just been 
__stid, I was sketching Notre Dame from the quay; 
“When an ordinary workmen came along and asked me 
whether I had noticed thet one tower was slightly 
wider than the other ? He seemed to know all about: 
Notre Dame... I have been told that the Paris work- 
man is a thorough craftsman in his way, and in some 
respects is fur head of the English. 
‘was interested in what Mr. Lanchester seid as to 
‘the importance of oultivating the faculty of observa- 
tion. Tf we had been taught to know what a thing 
‘was when we saw it, we sould learn, in time, what 
architecture was when we saw it : we should no longer 
‘have ideas derived from incorrect observation. If we 
* -go-operated more we should not be go often misled by 
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seeing a thing from our own incomplete point of view. 
take it that architecture can be seen from an infinite 
number of points, and that the view from each point 
can be correct, so far as it goes. But if we want a com- 
prehensive all-round view we have to see through the 
other man’s mind too, as well aa see more accurately 
‘with our own eyes. One can only see one aspect of 
building at one time, and if you stay on that side, and 
do not walk round the building, you never get any- 
thing like & complete view. And where we find a 
difficulty in gathering what the other person is talking 
about, and the expressions he uses seem meaningless 
to us, itis perhaps because we do not realise what the 
other man sees from his point of view. 

‘Professor Lethaby commented on somo terms I 
used. In particular he zeferred to the term “oon- 
cept.” Ibis a word Ido not use asa rule. used it 
on the present occasion just because I thought others 
‘would understand the term, and eo realise what I was 
driving at. I always think there is something at the 
back of the terms a man uses. If he talks about 
expressing his “ideas in terms of architecture,” itis, 
because he has ideas and thinks architecture a suitable 
‘wedjum for th ir expression. Another man may not 
think architoctaro oan express ideas, or if he thinks it 
‘can he may think it ought not to do so. ‘To him this 
expression may be meaningless or even misleading. But 
as it happens T want to express my ideas about life 
and I certainly feel that the whole truth has not been 
stated when anyone tells mo that in talking of express- 
ing my "ideas in terms of architecture ” I am simply 
using 8 catch, and I think many architects at the 
present day have this feeling. We need very much 
‘the power and method of expression. Many people 
will tell you there is no finer medium then architec- 
ttre for the expression of ideas, but they do not tell 
you how to use the medium to this end. What we are 
‘working for is to find out how to do it ; to establish 
the method by which we oan express ideas and feelings, 
4s in musio or literature. That is point on which 
French avchiteoture appesls to me more’ than the 
English. Teis nota question of taste. What matters 
to me is that which is behind it all: the system, the 
method, the philosophy by which the ideas are ex- 
pressed. With regard to “group personality ” 
what, Professor Lethaby calls “Committee architec 
ture "—my ‘was that most of the great build- 
ings of antiquity, from the Parthenon to Notre Dame, 
express rather the personality of a group than that ofa 
single individual 











‘Tae CHAIRMAN : This is a very comprehensive 
subject, and we have dealt with only a small part of it 
to-day. Looming in the distance there is the co- 
‘operation of the architect with the structural engineer, 
and all sorts of similar matters, and I think the oon- 
sideration of that aspect, at some time, would be » 
very beneficial thing. We are extremely obliged to 
Mr. Jemmett and Professor Lethaby. 
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ARCHITECTURAL EDUCATION FOR 
ARCHITECTS AND THE PUBLIC. 


By W. 8. Purowon, M.A. [4.]. 


Oxon more the reports of the R.IB.A. Informal 
Conferences make one regret inability to be present 
at meetings which must clearly have been most in- 
spiring. ‘The period immediately preceding the war 
was an extremely critical one for architecture and 
architectural education in this country, and from 
e conferences it may surely be inferred thab the 
crisis is passing, and that we shall not resume the 
status quo ante bellum. ‘The dangers in those days 
which now seem so far away were that present 
needs might be sacrificed to past methods, that 
external appearinoes might be considered the ulti- 
mato sim of our art, that wo might be so carried 
away by our enthusiasm for brilliant draughtsman- 
ship that we should forget the actual solid building, 
that we should literally grasp at the shadow and lose 
‘the substance, and that real education in architecture 
‘would be sacrificed to the acquiring of a fatal facility 
in tho representation of fashionable fagades. 

‘Daring this period those who upheld the then dis- 
credited theory that beauty in architecture is more 
than skin deep, thabin fact the highest form of beauty 
in our art is impossible apart from sheer efficiency, 
were in an apparently hopeless minority ; but these 
conferenoes provide a clear indication that the value 
of the more thorough study which they advooated is, 
‘gradually being understood and appreciated. 

‘The war hasundoubtedly brought manyinto contact 
‘with the hard facts of lifs in a manner which they had 
never previously experienced ; it seoms clear that 
much that was shallow and flippant in pre-war days 
must give way to a stemer and grander vision, and 
in architecture as well as in the arts of sculpture, 
painting, literature and the theatre we may surely 
look forward with confidence to a period of great 
schievement as a result of this finer and nobler out- 
look. If, however, our art is to come into its own in 
‘the years which are yet to be, it will largely be as a re- 
sult of our taking the right steps during the plastio 
period which is coming, if indeed it is not already with 
us. The architectural problems of the future will not 
be easy ones ; this at least will be obvious to all who 
are studying the tendencies of modem scientific build- 
ing ; and architecture will ako its rightful place in life 
to the extent to which it grapples seriously with the 
problems put before it. Smart draughtsmanship will 
not save the situation, painfully accurate delineation 
of shadows will be of little avail, while the musty 
atmosphere of the early years of the last century must 
be replaced by a more bracing air if our art is to 
become vital. 

‘What, then, shall we do? How, then, shall we 
train our students ? The answer to the first question 
is, I think, that we should try to realise as clearly and 
fully as we can the changes which are inevitably 
coming over our art, and to the second that we should 
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s0 equip our students that they will be ina position to 
tackle the new probloms in a serious manner. We 
have made an excellent start by abandoning our 
Preliminary Examination, and the path is thus open 
for us to stiffen up gradually the conditions under 
which candidates may take the Intermediate. It 
will, in the near future, be of increasing importance 
thai a good standard of general education is reached 
before professional education is commenced. 

In the actual teaching of architecture modern 
methods of construction and modern ideas of sanita- 
tion should play a large part. The architects of the 
future must be able to understand ferro-conerete and 
its possibilities ; they must not look upon it as some- 
thing provided by someone else, something whieh in 
some way or other they are to hide away in the 
building they have previously designed. ‘They must 
understand something about ventilation, heating, 
lighting and acoustios, and here again they must 
realise that these are essential parts of architecture, 
not something added to their building by a ‘sort of 
sergeant chappie.” 

The study of tho history of architecture should be 
undertaken largely with the object of showing how 
changing problems growing up out of varying con- 
ditions have been met by the architeots of the past. 
‘The degree of suocess with which the problems have 
been tackled should be carefully noted, and special 
attention should be drawn to the differences between 
modem conditions in England and those of other 
countries and other days. Measured drawings should 
be far more serious matters than they have usually 
been in the past; they saould be genuine studies of 
vordhy buildings studios which wil be of value to the 
student who makes them, and which will, because of 
their absolute acouracy, be of real value a8 records. 

‘Design should be in some measure a kind of sum of 
the above studies. In each ease there should be a 
definite and serious attempt to solve in every detail « 
real problem, and the success of the effort should be 
measured not by the general appearance of the draw- 
ing or by the skill with which the student has avoided 
the real issue, but by the degree to which, if con- 
structed, it would prove a satisfactory solution of the 
problem. 

‘we take up the work of architectural education in 
this deeper and more serious manner, we shall not ask 
which school can do the designs for the RI-BA. 
Final in the first or second term, but which schoo! is 
carrying out the mostseriousinvestigations, and which 
school is helping to make the amen best fitted to tackle 
the varying problems which will be put before them in. 
after years. We shall not wory because it is not 
possible to carry out studies on the suggested lines in 
three years, but we shall agree that certain studies are 
essential, and devote the necessary time—probably 
five years—to them, 

Lf we are anxious tBht our profession shall receive 
the recognition given to other professions, we should 
not begrudge the making of similar sacrifice. The 
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Medical course is five years in length, and I seo no 
reason why ours should be shorter. ‘The more fully 
wwe realise the importance of thoroughness in our 
studies the more completely we shall appreciate the 
value of the University Schools of Architecture. For 
hardly anywhere else can the student get from men of 
standing the increasingly necessary teaching in pure 
and applied scienoe, and the equally necessary contact 
with students who are not taking a course in architec- 
‘ure. 

‘A further point raised in the recent conferences is 
the important one of educating not ourselves, but the 
public, The R.LB.A. should certainly appoint a 
committee to consider this matter.  Tts investigations 
would soon show that the Press is perfectly willing to 
help, providing suitable “copy ” is produced by the 

iteots, and that the public is keenly interested in 
architecture ifitis treated asa living art which is now, 
as it was in the past, an integral part of civilisation, 
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‘Ow reading, in the September issue of the JOURNAL, 
the report of the discussion on the Education of the 
Architeot, at the Seventh Informal Conference, held 
‘on the 2nd of May, I feel tempted to offer a remark 
or two, belated though these must be. 

Both Professor Pite and Professor Dickie, spesking 
in anticipation of coming changes and reform in the 
administration of educational affairs by the Institute, 
advooated the better recognition by the Examination 
‘suthorities of the teaching bodies throughout the 
‘country, and closer oonsiderstion of their needs and 
difficulties in connection with the eduastional work 
they are doing for the profession. Both professors 
intimate how completely the freedom of the schools, 
has come to lie at the merey of the Institute rulers, 
from whose decrees the schools have no appeal. 
Certainly the instanoé brought forward by Professor 
Diokie, conceming the Manchester School of Archi- 
tecture, ia almost startling; aud Manchester oan 
hardly be singular in such experience. Surely it is 
getting a little Inte in the day for a non-teaching 
authority to remain free to overrule and cripple the 
activities of organisations that are actually engaged 
in doing the sorely needed work of teaching. 

Professor Dickio is charitable enough to speak of 
the Institute as robbing the schools tnoonsdiously ; 
but does this mend matters ! As it must be admitted 
‘that the teaching bodies who are charged with the 
essential work of architectural education throughout 
the country are deserving of fair play, at ‘east, we can 
‘but hope that at length our rulers are in course of 
recovering consciousness. 

T suppose that all of us who, in tes gone by, evar 
lifted a little finger to help in the work of the R.I-B.A, 
‘Examinations have been sustained in our poor efforts 
by the hope that thus we might be doing our * bit ” in 
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the cause of architectural education. Even supposing, 
for the sake of argument, that we were mistaken, yet 
‘we could not have contemplated the crippling of 
‘teaching. ‘To be sure, before the general establish- 
ment of architectural schools throughout the country 
it was, only too often, a ease of examining the 
‘taught ; but, with the schools now in existence, we 
cought to be able to say henceforth at any rate that 
the Examination is made for the schools, not the 
sohools for the Examination. 

The consensus of opinion expressed at the meeting 
seems to show that the time is ripe for an arohi- 
teotural Headmasters’ conference, as suggested by 
Professor S mpson. Let the profession hear from 
‘he men engaged in the work of training our mera 
what they collectively have to say on their own 
subject. 





Warren Mano [4. 








CORRESPONDENCE, 


“The Comacine Builders.” 

Briastcroft, Milford-on-Sea, Hants: 3rd October, 917. 
To the Bditor, Jounnat, RLBA— 

‘Dean Srn,—In your issue for September Sir Thomas 
Jackson reviews Mr. Porter's work on Lombard Arcbi- 
tecture, and I extract the following from his extioism. 
"Mr. Porter, I am happy to find, docs not accept the 
myth of the Comacine builders.” Tt depends mainly 
‘on an edict of King Rothats in 643, addressed to the 
Magistri Comacini, relating to liability for accidents 
arising from building, ‘To suppose, as some have 
done, that a little islet in Lake Como, the Insuls 
Gomacina, was at one tite the refuge of all the polite 
arts of Italy, is ridiculous.” 

TESir Thomas Jackson rofors to the last part of thia 
quotation a the myth ofthe Gomacine builden,” 1 
can only say I was not aware thet anybody supposes 
waka, orlays any stress on the elictof Ratharia 
beyond that in it the Magistri Comacini are first 
mentioned by name. But if he refers to the influence 
exercised by the Comacines over a large part of Italy, 
Western Europe, and even our own land, then I can 
only regret he should find it necessary or desirable to 
characterise it a3 a “myth” and to rejoice in Mr. 
Porter's share in that view. As yet I have not seen 
Mr. Porter's book, but sinoo my little book on the 
Comacines was published in 1910 T have made these 
men my ehief study both in Italy and elsewhere, and 
Thave such a collection of notes as justify me in saying 
‘the word “ myth” in this application is at least un- 
fortanate. And I have also the personal testimony 
of other students, whose research has been carried 
{farther than mine, notably of Professor Ugo Monnerot 
de Villard, the archeologist appointed by the Italian 
Government: to conduct explorations on Isola Coma- 
cina, to the very real influence of the Comacines on the 
architecture of Italy and the West of Europe. 

z 
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‘am aware that any extensive claim for this some- 
that traverses the position of those who hold to & 
strong Byzantine influence in Italy; but as I hope 
some day to publish my further notes on the subject 
Twill not trouble you with any remarks on this point 
now, ‘Yours truly, 

‘W. Ravansonor? [F.}. 








REVIEWS. 


THE ITALIAN ORDERS. 
The Italion Ordere of Architecure._ By Charles Courlay, 

‘Bde. fo. Lond. 1917, be. (Bdwoard: Arnot 

Ina sub-title, Professor Gourlay describes this work 
as a “Practical Book for the use of Architects and 
Graftamen,” and in the Preface further states his aim 
as being the provision of a text-book for the use of 
boginners as well as for reference by architects when 
designing and by exaftemen when executing work, 
while further commending it to the attention of engi- 
neers and surveyors. ‘The contents justify the de- 
reription ; the author's aim is adequately achieved, 
especially in view of the very moderate price at 
which the book is issued. Tt contains 32 plates, 12 
inches by 9 inches, Preftoo, Introduction and text 
extending to 29 pages, the latter comprising, not only 
& clear analysis and description of the plates, but & 
Foreword giving general directions for the proper 
setting out of drawings and other information especi 
ally useful to those students—fortunately a rapidly 
diminishing number—who aro debarred by their cit- 
‘cumstances from attendance at a properly constituted 
School of Architecture. Tn this, as throughout the 
work, it benefits by the lage expérence of the author 
as Professor of Architecture and Building at the Royal 
‘Technical College of Glasgow, though exoeption may 
be taken to the professorial inclusion, if only aa being 
beyond the coope of an elementary treatise, of ez 
cathedra definitions, more or less debatable, regarding 
the broader issues contained in such expressions 35 
Architecture, Style, Seale and Proportion. 

‘The plates show the various Orders, from Tusoan to 
Composit, in fall proportions as associated in colon- 
nades, or, more frequently, combined with arched con- 
struction, also in their several details, with an added 
series giving balustrades, windows and doorways, 
clings, eto, all very clearly drawn and reproduced in 
outline only. A point not infrequently overlooked in 
such works has in this beon rightly emphasised, 
namely, the consideration of the stone jointing. In 
this connection the fact that the bottom fillet is 
attached to and forms part of the sbaft, while rightly 
Showa on the platee, might with advantage have been 
specially noted in the text in view of the not, un- 
common error of placing the joint above it 

‘A point of more importance is the omission of 
reference to the use of the entablature with the frieze 
climinated, as frequently employed by the Ttalian 
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rasters, as, for instance, by San Gallo in the order of 
the vestibule and courtyard of the Farnese Palace, 
also in that of tho Massimi Palace by Pernzzi, and 
frequently to be preferred in interior design. An 
example of this treatment to a small scale is, indeed, 
included in the secondary orders of the Basilica of 
‘Vicenza, an interesting elevation of which to illustrate 
‘thesuperposition of arcades is provided on plnte29, but 
otherwise no description or drawing of the arrange- 
ment is given, while the entablature in question is 
somewhat misleedingly described in the text as an 
instance of a specially low proportion in relation to the 
column supporting it, without mention of the manner 
in which the result is achieved. 

As explained in the preface, Professor Gourlay has 
based his rendering of tho Order on thoce forme ai 
forth by various acknowledged masters, Italian and 
English, without adhering to any one. ‘The results 
generally are satisfactory, though the architect ex- 
perienced in the handling of such traditional motives 
may not always find himself in accord with all the 
author's details. In some cases the latter finds him- 
self unable to supply definite rules in view of the 
divergence of his authorities, and falls back on the 
statement, repeated several times in the text, that 
such matters depend “ on the taste of the designer.” 
A dangerous doctrine, surely, this (besides savouring 
somewhat of the cookery-book) to be set forth in a 
book addressed mainly to students, “Taste, sir,” 
said Dr. Johnson—or words to that effect—" this is 
not @ matter of taste, but of knowledge, sir, and of 
ignorance.” 

Apart from such minor criticisms and suggestions, 
the book is one to be warmly commended, not only to 
those making their first essays in design but to all 
interested in the traditional development of civil 
architecture, and one which, after careful study of its 
pages, the writer is glad to have included in his 
collection. 








Auuxanper N, Paterson [F.]. 





Canadian Timbers for Structural Purposes, 
‘From the Department of Trade and Commerce, Canada, 
has been received @ pamphlet on Canadian Woais for 
Structural Timbers, propared at tho Vorest Produicts 
Lsboratories under the auspices of the Forestry Branch 
cof the Department of the Interior, Canada, ‘The work is 
the outcome of an investigation, conducted in co-opera- 
tion, with MoGill University, into the qualities of the 
‘woods of tho various species of trees in Canada, with the 
object of affording reliable and euthoritative information 
as to the sirength, darability end other qualities of 
‘Canadian wood and their adaptability for use in structural 
work and manufactures of varions kinds. Mr. Harrison 
Wateon, Canadian Government ‘Trade Commissioner, 
writes that he will be happy to forward # copy to any 
member of the Institute who will write to him st his 
oie, 78, Basinghall Street, E.C.2. 
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THE LATE LIBUY.-COL. VICTOR FLOWER, 
D.S.O. [Licentiate]. 

1 am happy in having tho opportunity to add a few 
facts and dates to the short notice of Colonel Victor 
Flower which appeared in the last mumber of our 
Jounat. But in sitting down to put these records 
together I feel how strangely inadequate is any mere 
chronicle of events to tell the story of a life at once 60 
pathotically short and so complete in achievement. 

Good soldiers, I suppose, are born, not made; to 
many of them in times of peace the announcement of 
‘their birth as soldiers never comes. To many in 
these days of war it has come with a surprise and with 
amazing pleasure, To our friend Flower there came, 

she hope, the pleasure of this discovery but perhaps 
not the full measure of surprise, for the life of military 
discipline had always been to him one of the happy 
interests of his earlier manhood, and it was owing to 
his industrious work as a capable volunteer that when 
the war broke out he entered the London Regiment 
with a commission as Captain, having already laid the 
foundation of his brief and brilliant career as a soldier 
on active service. 

Tt was in January of 1876 and in Westminster 
Abbey that Victor Augustine Flower was baptised by 
Dean Stanley, the Dean himself and Lady Augusta 
Staiiley being two of his sponsors. He was the third 
son, as already related, of Sir William Henry Flower, 
KGB, the talented zoologist, who in early life saw 
active military service as an army surgeon in the 
Crimean War and whose later years were so sucoess- 
fally employed in tho control (1884-1898) of the 
Natural History Musoum, Colonel Flower’s mother, 
still living, was Georgiana Rosetta, daughter of 
‘Admiral Smyth. His first school was Eagle House, 
Sandhurst, and he went thenoo in September 1889 to 
Morshead’s House at Winchester. His time os a 
‘Wykehamist must have been somewhat shortened by 
a desire to got to the business of life, for he left the 
school in Deoember 1892 and was for a time engaged 
in engineering studies. His first definite architectural 
training was in the office of his brother—an old friend 
of my own—Arthur Smyth Flower, who hed been a 
pupil in my father’s office; and Vietor, after a short 
spell of work with Prof. Roger Smith, finished his 
architectural preparation by coming to us. It was in 
‘the years 1896 and 1897 that he worked in the office, 
and I find on looking up the records that he was 
engaged on drawings for some seven or eight different 
Duildings. ‘Two of them were hospital works and two 
others allege, buildings, Fle was not a pupil, but 
‘came for experience. I feel nota little proud to think 
that our period of friendship at 20 New Cavendish 
Street entitles me to reckon this distinguished soldier 
fas among the little band of fighters who have gone out 
from the Waterhouse office. How well I remember 
hhis tall figure, his mature dignified face, his steady 
work and his quiet manner. How little I then foresaw 
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the distinction, the renown and the suooess that were 
‘to come to him ina line of work éo unlike architecture 
—and yet like; forthe architect is « master craftaman, 
and it was as a controller of the craftsmen of war that 
he put honour to his name and to the dear name of 
England. 

A few years after leaving our office Flower had an 
opening in the firm of Swan & Maclaren at Singapore, 
sand he joined them in February 1900. His career 
there was not merely successful professionally but 
gave him many opportunities for various sports and 
athletic exercises in which he was proficient, 

On the 2st May, 1914, after his retum to England, 
Flower maztied Winifride, youngest daughter of Sit 
Dighy Pigott, C.B., an event which seemed st the 
time to presage the opening of a settled and successful 
lifein England, but which, as events proved, added to 
‘the pathos and'to the heroism of his ready response to 
fhe call of hs county. 

opening of the war coming upon him at the a 
of thirty-eight found bim younger than many of his 
juniors in physical strength and indomitable energy. 
‘The chancs of actual soldiering, and the sudden call 
for trained men, were not appeals to which he of all 
people could be indifferent. He was but newly and 
‘ery happily eetablished in manied fe in England, 
‘Yet, professional prospects and home tios were un- 
selfihly set aside and it was in a battalion of the 
London Regiment that he found himself gazetted as 
Captain. His powers as an officer were at once 
apparent, and promotion was correspondingly rapid. 
In the autumn of 1915 he was transferred to another 
battalion and went out to France with the rank of 
Major. By December of the same year he had been 

azetted Lieut Colonel. He was twice mentioned in 
atches and received the D.8.0. He was at 
the Front continuously till January last, when he was 
invalided home. After his recovery be was appointed 
+o the command of his original battalion and returned 
to France. ‘The officers and men of his old battalion, 
1s well as those who served with him in the new, hold 
in warmest reverence the memory of his fine character 
43 an officer. One who knew him well spoke of him 
‘as possessing the essential qualities of a commanding 
officer” more than anyone he knew. His death must 
have occurred on the 15th August; hewaskilledinstan- 
taneously by a shell while watching his men move out 
to arclief—those men who thought so highly of him. 

“He was thought a great deal of by the Major 
General and his Brgndler’”: this waa proudly ad- 
mitted by some of his regimental friends with a 
touching reservation that their own affectionate 
opinion of him was closer and more intimate. 
“Mourned by all ranks in the unit,” said one, end 
“ gn exceptionally strong, clear-headed soldier.” 

‘There was a pathetic rivalry between the battalions 
in the care of his grave. His newer comrades having 
erected a cross, the old friends came and put « railing 
round it. 
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Gan one think of o broken column as symbolising 
suoh adeath ? Thardly think so. The end of that life 
was no ragged breaking off, but rather the triumphant 
placing upon base and shaft of a capital unexpected 
‘perhaps in form but showing when set in position the 
perfect whole for which shaft and base were all 
‘unknowing'y devised. Finis coronat opus 

Pact. Waresxouse [F.]. 


‘THE LATE 2xp LY. C. J. M. COWDELL [4.]. 
“Blow out you bugas ovr ths Bish Dea.” 

On the 12th September there passed to join the 
great company of the glorious dead Charles Joseph 
Morton Cowdell, killed by shell fire whilst in the 
exeoution of his duty as an officer of Engineers on 
the blood-drenched fields of France. One of the 
first to answer the country's call for men, he eagerly 
undertook the great adventure and joined in the 
September of three years ago the Universities and 
Public Schools Battalion as private. With them, 
‘having undergone the lengthy training to which they 
‘were submitted, he in the trenches in France. 
Later, receiting » Commission in the Leicestershire 
Regiment, he took part in heavy fighting during last 
year’s offensives. Then camo a special course of 
inatruotion in England, after which he was trans- 
ferred as Second Lieutenant to the Royal Engineers, 
and again proceeded to France on the service in which 
hhe has given his life. In him the Engineers lose a 
most capable Officer and the Institute an Associate 
of promise. From the Wyanesion School at Leicester 
hhe had passed to the office of his father, Mr. W. 3 
Gowdell [Fin that city. During his five years 
‘there as a pupil he was a successful student and prize- 
man in the Leivester School of Art. A clever 
draughtsman and keen sketcher, as the result of 
various expeditions chiefly in the West of England 
‘and in France he on several occasions won prizes for 
sketches offered by the Leicestershire Society of 
Architects; he was also a bronze medallist of the 
Science and Art Deparment, South Kensington, in 
Architectural Design, and in the Institute Final 
Examination had taken a very high place. Later 
hho spent some years in gaining varied experience in 
‘the offices of other firms, amongst which were those 
of Messrs. Heazell & Sons, of Nottingham, and Messrs. 
Bradshaw, Gass & Hope, of Bolton, the latter of 
which he lef to join the Army. He was elected 
Ameriate ofthe Intute in 1912. 

‘young man on 1d of his career, gifted, 
and with a mind well stared for the practice of his 
craft, a capable workman and with fine artistic sense, 
his friends had great hopes for his future. But high 
‘though these were, it is for himself—for bis lovable 
personal qualitiee—that they mourn him most. His 
honest uprightness, his kindness of heart, his whim- 
sical sense of humour, his loysl friendliness and 
thoughtfulness for others—the simplest, though by 
no means the most common, virtues of life—these 
brought him the deep respect and regard of his 
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fellows. Can one say more than that 0. J. M. Cowdell 
‘was in the best and truest sense of the much-worn 
‘words an “ officer and a gentleman” ? 

Joux B. Gass [F.]. 

















‘9 Coxpurr SrmEer, LONDON, W., 20th October 1917, 


CHRONICLE. 
The R.LB.A. Record of Honour : Forty-cighth List, 
Fallen in the War. 

Banuee, Private Taomas Camistorszr, Yorks 
‘Regiment, Member of the Scarborough Town 
Gouneil [Licentiate]. Accidentally kailled at the 
‘Front on 4th August. Aged thirty-six. * 

Cowpant, 2ad Lieut. Cnanuss Joszex Monrox, 
Royal Engineers [Assooiaie, 1913]. Killed in 
fotion on 12th September. ‘Son of Mr. William 
1M. Cowdell [F], of Leicester. 

Ganzarr, Ewan (Licentiate, Pugin Student, 1905]. 

serving at his battery in Flanders on 
Iith September. 

Hux, Staff-Sergeant Ciaupz Epoar, RAM. 
[Associate]. “Killed in action on Sra September. 

Moons, 2nd Lieut. Jou [Student, 1908], Seaforth 
Highlanders. Died of wounds in France, 27th 
August 1917. 

Second Lect, Moods recived Me reitenaral tuning 
puincipally ot London, and, ater experience 
Be veloul ofteer war alisdog Me “Mien Brace’ ef Old 
Balding Uncola's Tan when war brake out.” In the 
spring of 1915 he joined tho London Scottish, subsequently 
{Cok the Cadets’ course wt Tenity College, Cambridge, and 
received » Commission in the Seaforth Highlanders, 
After there months’ ective sorvice in France (Somme 
distsot) in 1916 he was invalided home with trench fever, 
fsnd Inter operated upon for appendicitis, Returning to 
France upon his recovery he took part in an action on the 
22nd “August, 1917 (his 30th birthday), reoeiving two 
ballet wounds, from which he died in hospital vo days 
later. “He worthily upheld the honoarsble traditions of 
bis family, and his strong, manly qualities, attached to an 
‘amiable disposition, cause his loss to be mack deplored by 
bis friends.—Faupx. I. Hionys [4.] 


Members? Sons. 
Doswipy, Major Coxzan Huex, Royal Garrison 
Artillery. Died of wounds, aged thirty-six. 
Fifth son of Mr. Thomas Dinwiddy [F.]. Mr. 
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a.col, ioron Piowsn, D.S.0., Licentiate, 
‘Leadon Rogineat 


‘Private Tuowas Onasanormen Banke, Lowa. 
“Yoreahire Regiment 
(rormeety Searboronah Towa Councillor) 
‘Avaldentally killed ot the Front (ee D0) 


22a Lient, Wiczaase Wein Hoverox, duociate 
Reval Hneinesrs 
‘ito in eatan (e009. 257. 
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Dinwiddy has still three sons in the Services— 
Commander Dinwiddy, R.N., Major Malcom 
Dinwiddy, Royal West Kent Regiment, and 
Lieut, Norman Dinwiddy, R.N.V.R. (F)]. 

‘Bara, Stafi-Sergeant Leste Vivian Hunze, RFA. 
Killed in action in France on 28rd ‘August, 
‘Youngest son of Mr. Fred Bath (F.], of Salisbury. 


Military Honours, 


Franz, Captain Sranay Howe, RE. [4.], has been 
mentioned three times in Despatches, ahd bas 
been awarded the Military Cross. 


Serving with the Forces. 
Intimation bas been received that the following 
are serving, bringing the total to 77 Fellows, 532 
Associates, 330 Licentiates, and 298 Students 
Pauows. 
Healey, A. J.: Machine Gun Corps Motors. 


Asvoorames. 
‘Black, Herbert / Australian Esghioers, 
Harsison, J. A.: Canadian Engineers 

cB Bnd Liewe, Royal Bagineer, 
‘Wail, B. W.i 2d Lieut, Royal Eaginesrs. 
Strvtion, Clement : Royal Neval Air Service 











Gonder, A. Ri: 2nd Lieut,, Equipment Officer, R.F.C. 
Lromeriares. 

Cheetham, H.: Royal Engineers. 

Barbour, John: R.A. 

Home, D. E.A.: Lieut, Labour Corps 
Promotions 


Mo. F. . §. Harsison [Student] has heen gazetted 2nd 
Lieut., Durham Light Infantry. 

‘Mr. J. H. Ghalkley (Student), late of the London Regt., 
hhas beon gazetted 2nd Lieut, Machine Gun Corps. 

2nd Lent. L. Sylvester Sullivan (4.} transferred from 
the Royal Weet Surrey Regimont to the Labour Coxpe in 
‘Apsi last and ie now Acting Captain. 

Harry R. Finn (Licentiate, who joined the Royal 
Bagincers as a Sapper in duly 1916, was granted « com- 
‘mission as 2nd Leut. in January 1917 and was recently 
Promoted to Lieatenant, 

‘Mer. Charlea Woodward [4.}, son of Mz. William Wood 
ward [F-} has boen gazetted 2nd Lieut, Army Service 


Corps 





The Future of Architectare. 


‘Mr. John B, Gass (F.] discussing the future of archi- 
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Hoang Problems ater the We 

‘ads the surge of the Unive of Londoo, Pro- 
Gyr Sect onuetagyatS pans bgiming Nove 
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ing Probl ater the War, At tho ft actus the 
Cnt be aten by tho Right fon, Chniopher Adon, 
AED, Miniter of Reconrruon, Appcatin forks 
‘accompanied by # stamped and addressed envelope, should 








NOTICES. 
‘The President's Opening Address, 5th November. 
‘THE FIRST GENERAL MBRTING (ORDINARY) 
- of tho Soxsion 1917-18 will b held Monday, 5th November 
1917, when the Choir wil bo taken by the President, Mr. 
Henry T. Hare, at THREE P.M, precisely, for the 
following ‘purposes = 
‘To reed tho Minutos of the General Booting (Ordinary) 
held Monday, 25th June; to announce the names of 
candidates for membership; formally, to admit members 
‘stvending for the fist time since thei Becton ; 
Mr, HENRY T. HARE, President to deliver 
‘THE OPENING ADDRESS OF THE SESSION, 


Election of Members, 3rd December. 

Application for election in the clases indicated havo 
‘boon rooived from the undermentioned gentlemen. 
‘Notioe of any objection or other oommunioation respecting 
thom must b sont to the Secretary BALSA, fr submission 

‘to the Comaeil prior to Monday, th November. 

: ‘As Fruxows (10). 
Onaxmemn + Sxomex Wann [4nvociate, 1892}, 14 Gray's 
Tan Square, W.C. Now serving with the Goloure. 

mere iawn Cooper, Honey. Ashloy and 


‘Kuavar: Wants Aumxowes [Licentiate], 5 Bennetts 
Hil, and Linden Road, Bouraville, Birmingham. 
Proposes: Erest Nowton, Arthur Keen, Chas, B. 


‘Bateman. 
SFonns, Pnaxors [Tivenlaie} 178 Oxford Road, Ms 
‘besten ; and Blsckeraig, Kmutefond. 


‘Propoura: Perey 8. Worthington, Tsaao Taylor, 
“snd Paul Ogden. 
‘Moparsz : Wasa Janes Mamcarvin [Licentiate], 
‘Wyle ond, ilingham, Dorset 
’: Ohsties B, Pearson, Charles 'T. 
sad the Cowie. 


Nioon Goones S4i4x [Astosite 1905), King’s Court 
“i Gomorsthow, Uirntagiem asd *igorean 
Vera ost, Rigbeton, 

Gh E atoman, Arthor arson, 
ant Aled 8. Ore, 

Nioous Jom Ooetsem (Asciate, 1867), King's Conn 
‘ingee Nor, Semingiam” aod inden Lode 


Acocks Green, ‘Birmingham. 
Proposers :'Arthur Hisrvison, John P. Osborne, and 
Alfred W. 8. Crows. 
sPownit: Rosger Stoxer (Licentiate) 11 St. Mark's 
Sagar NW, 
John He Fred. 'W. Hunt, ond 
Arte Ashbridge 
Rom: Cxanias Tas 2, 5 Northampton 
Gardens, Swansea. 


‘Proposers: Hrnest Nowtor 
B. Vincent Hacris, 
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‘Adsootnss (5). 
Aagaann (Student 1908), Stato 
OM, Caine, Beye 3 
aL-Nilm, Calf. tab 
erick Chatterton, Robert Williams, 


Baswice (Spee Beaminaton), 47 
felbourno, Australia. 
MW. AM blocket, Baward A. Bates, 


Brusrox 
Buildin 





and He 
Hawnravrs + itu1s Cosncas [Special Examination], Bom- 
bay, India; aid 21 Cromwell Road, South Kensing- 
ton, London, 8. 
Proposers; Charies B. Varndell, James Ransome, 
and Robert Atkinson. 
Hors: Ancurpssp Campsuts (Special Ezamination], 70 


‘Howard Park Avenue, Toronto, Ontario, Canada, 


3B. Baker, W.'B. Vernon Crompton, 
Special Bzamination), HLM. Ofico of 


aa 
tn tat Sanat 
priser ‘Beresford Pie epaiy? - 


Arrangements for the Session, 1917-18. 
Txvonscat, Comruannons, ar 3 ?.4— 

1, 22nd Nov.—The Function af “ah Architeocural 
Sociefy. Opener, Mr. Sidney Webb; Chairman, Mr. 
Henry’. Hare, President, 

2. Sth Dec.-—Unity of the Profession... Opener, Pig. 

impson (F.]; Chairman, Professor W. 




















feator FM 
Tathaby (Fs 

3 ath Jap, 1918-—Copemon among Anitests 
and. Specialisation.” Opener, Mr. H. Ve Lanchester; 
hairman, Profesor Bertaford Pits (F.] 

‘2 15th Feb -Netional Policy of flown Improviment 
(Qouference with Public Men and Writer). Opener, Mr. 


Glutton Brock ; Chairman, Sir Aston ‘Webb, K-OLV.0., 
OB, RAL. 

‘515th Maith.—National Housing 
Opener, Professor Adshead [F.}; Cl 
Davidge 4.) 

‘April—Relations of Architecture and Engineer. 
{ng {Conference with Engincars). Opener, Professor W. B- 
Tathaby. 

"7, Bik May.—Quality of Work and the Present System 
ef Competitive Tendering (Conference with Builders and 
Woskines), Opener Bird. J Borat ALA, LAD. HP; 
Chairman, Ms. HV Lanchoster (7. 


and National Life. 
irman, Mr. W. 





a ath Jane-—-Proposed Pusioment of Building Trades. 
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